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JI  Cotton  fabrics  Glossary 


CONTAINING    INSTRUCTIONS  FOR   THE  MANUFAC- 
TURE OF  EVERY  KNOWN  GRADE  AND 
VARIETY  OF  COTTON  FABRICS. 


COTTON  VOILES 

Until  within  the  past  few  years, 
voile  fabrics  were  made  and  sold  in 
quite  large  quantities,  considering 
the  material  from  which  they  were 
made,  but  inasmuch  as  they  were 
composed  of  worsted  yarn,  thoy 
were  high  In  price  and  not  especially 
desirable  to  the  large  majority  of 
consumers.  Possibly  four  or  five 
years  ago,  voiles  began  to  be  made 
of  cotton  yam,  and  while  tbey  are 
not  so  desirable  in  some  ways  as 
fabrics  composed  of  worsted  yarn, 
nevertheless  they  are  very  attractive, 
and  for  ordinary  users  show  a  much 
larger  value  than  when  made  from 
worsted. 

Gradually  the  style  for  such  fab- 
rics developed  and  for  the  past  two 
years  there  has  been  possibly  a 
greater  sale  for  them  than  there 
has  been  for  an;  other  material  man- 
ufactured in  fancy  cotton  mills  or 
for  cotton  fabrics  which  come  under 
a  fancy  classification.  The  smooth- 
ness of  the  cotton  yarns  adds  a  great 
deal  to  the  general  cloth  effect  and 
has  without  doubt  created  a  field 
which  will  show  a  greater  or  lees  de- 
mand continually. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  sale  will 
ha  as  large  as  ft  is  now  or  has  been 
recently,  but  these  fabrics  show  such 
a  large  amount  of  desirability  that 
they    cannot    he    dropped    from    the 


ordinary  range  of  fancy  fabrics  to  a* 
great  a  degree  as  some  others  have 
been  in  the  past.  Naturally,  the  va- 
riety of  fabrics  produced  from  cotton 
yarns  shows  a  much 

WIDER  RANGE  OF  STYLE 
and  construction  than  they  did  from 
worsted,  because  cotton  mills  are  bet- 
ter equipped  to  make  a  variety  of 
combinations  in  yarn  sizes,  and  also 
through  the  addition  of  other  materi- 
als, such  as  silk,  artificial  silk  and 
other  fibres,  to  give  certain  effects. 

When  voile  fabrics  were  first  made 
in  cotton,  the  large  majority  of  them 
were  produced  from  two-ply  yarn, 
and,  naturally,  much  of  this  yarn  was 
made  from  combed  stock,  because 
one  of  the  main  features  of  the  fab- 
ric is  to  have  as  clear  an  effect  as 
possible,  or  one  in  which  there  are 
as  few  fibres  projecting  from  the  yarn 
as  possible.  The  twisting  oper- 
ation aids  perceptibly  in  making  yarn 
smooth,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  used 
extensively.  To  give  crlspnesa  and 
also  to  aid  In  making  the  yarn  round. 
It  is  given  a  much  greater  amount  Of 
twist  than  ordinary  two-ply  yarn,  and 
regarding  this  situation,  we  will 
give  a  more  extensive  description 
later.  There  are  also  a  good 
many  voile  fabrics  which  have  been 
produced  from  single  yarns,  but  of 
course,  they  are  not  as  serviceable 
nor  as  desirable  as  the  two-ply  fabric, 
although  they  do  offer  opportunities 
In  purchasing  at  a  reduction  In  price 
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As  n  general-  statement,  It  cm  bo 
■aid  that  voile  fabric's  Save  a  very 
tow  count  In  comparison  with  moat 
other  fabrics.  Tola  Is  done  in  order 
tbat  It  may  aid  In  giving  the  opes 
effect  which  is  so  desirable  in  the  fab- 
ric, Tor  It  must  be  remembered  that 
when  a  voile  fabric  Is  used  for  a 
dress  or  for  most  other  uses.  It  la 
necessary  to  wear  underneath  an 
other  dress  or  fabric  to  make  the 
garment  opaque  and  aid  In  creating  a 


Is  probable  that  the  low  constructions 
are  much  more  frequent  than  the  high 
constructions,  because  buyers  an 
likely  to  cut  the  costs  everywhere 
possible  whenever  an  opportunity  Is 
presented.  Because  there  has  been  a 
low  count  used  in  these  cloths,  la 
the  large  majority  of  instances,  the 
body  Of  the  fabric  at  least  la  com- 
posed of  plain  weave.  Unless  this 
Is  done  a  higher  count  Is  necessary 
for  any  size  of  yarn,  and  when  the 


A  Coarse  Blue  Voile  of  45-1  Yarn. 


desirable  effect,  for  combinations  In 
colors  between  over-dress  and  under 
drees  are  often  used. 

One  of  the  great  problems  in  the 
making  of  any  voile  cloth  la  to  have 
the  construction  of  the  cloth  Ju* 
right,  that  is,  so  that  the  threads  will 
not  slip  badly  and  still  not  be  so  close 
as  to  detract  especially  from  the  open- 
work effect  Voiles  have  often  been 
sold  In  which  the  construction  was 
too  high,  and  which  might  have  been 
lowered  with  a  distinct  saving  In  cost 
and  a  resulting  better  effect,  and  it 
is  also  true  that  voiles  have  been  sold 
in  which  the  construction  waa  too 
low,  for  the  threads  slip  badly  and 
often  create  a  wavy  appearance.    It 


cloth  count  Is  Increased  the  voile  ef- 
fect  Is   lost 

Some  variation  In  count  will  be  not- 
ed through  the  nse  of  different  staple 
lengths  of  cotton;  that  Is,  when  a 
long  cotton  is  used  a  smooth  yarn  la 
likely  to  be  produced  and  the  smooth- 
er a  yarn  is,  the  more  It  is  likely  to 
slip  when  woven.  It  1b  also  true  tbat 
it  Is  not  necessary  to  use  as  much 
twist  when  a  long  cotton  la  used  as 
when  a  short  one  Is  being  spun. 
Through  the  low  construction,  or 
small  number  of  picks  per  Inch,  the 
production  In  yards  on  voile  fabrics 
Is  much  greater  than  it  has  been  on 
the  majority  of  fabrics  which  fancy 
mills  are  accustomed  to  produce,  even 
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though  the  percentage  of  production 
lias  not  bean  as  high  aa  it  baa  been 
on  other  fabric*. 

Bach  mill  la  likely  to  use  a  some- 
what different  amount  of  twist  In  Its 
yarns,  due  to  somewhat  different  man- 
ufacturing conditions  under  which 
each  operates,  but  aa  a  general  thing, 
It  can  be  said  that  the  cotton  which  Is 
used  in  any  kind  ol  voile  yarn  is  that 
which  is  ordinarily  used  in  the  yarn  of 
the  same  size  which  would  be  used  in 
a  fancy  fabric.  In  combed  yarn  fabrics, 
It  is  seldom  that  cotton  shorter  than 
this,  ltt  inches.  Is  used,  be- 
cause cotton  shorter  than  this 
U  seldom  combed.  It  is  a 
general  mill  policy  to  use  just 
as  short  staple  for  any  slse  of  yarn 
as  can  be  handled  successfully,  and 
It  Is  not  a  good  policy  to  use  cotton 
which  costs  an  extra  cent  or  two 
when  the  advantage  gained  only 
amounts  to  a  email  portion  of  a  cent. 

Inasmuch  as  the  making  of  voile 
fabrics  depends  so  much  on  the  yarns 
used,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some  in- 
formation regarding  their  conatrue- 
tion  and  making.  These  ply  yarns  are 
both  made  from  grey  single  yarna 
and  also  from  dyed  and  bleached  sin- 
gle yarns,  hut  by  far  the  largeat  ma- 
jority are  made  In  the  grey  state. 
Inasmuch  as  they  are  two-ply  or  more 
tahan  two-ply.  It  Is  readily  recognised 
that  a  twisting  operation  is  necessary 
before  they  are  completed.  Of  course, 
when  the  yarns  are  made  In  the  dyed 
or  oleached  state  before  weaving,  it 
makes  little  difference  regarding  the 
coat,  because  practically  the  same 
number  of  processes  have  to  be  used, 
no  matter  what  method  la  pursued, 
but  this  Is  not  true  when  grey  yarns 
are  being  considered. 

In  the  first  place,  in  making  grey 
ply  yarns,  tf  they  be  taken  and 
placed  on  the  twister  and  twisted, 
they  must  also  be  handled  by  other 
succeeding  processes,  that  Is,  the 
warp  be  spooled,  warped  and  slashed 
Just  the  same  as  any  other  warp 
yarn.     The  slashing  operation 

BETS  THE!  TWIST 
on  the  warp,  so  that  it  does  not  curl 
up  and  create  any  great  trouble,  but 


the  filling  cannot  be  quilled  after 
twisting,  but  must  be  made  up  Into  a 
long  chain  warp  and  then  sized  and 
quilled  before  it  can  be  woven.  Un 
lesa  this  la  done,  the  hard  twist  In 
the  yarn  is  likely  to  make  loops  which 
appear  In  the  cloth  and  make  sec- 
onds. It  has  been  found  that  so  fax 
aa  twisting  the  filling  Is  concerned.  It 
is  much  better  to  twist  the  two-ply 
on  a  spinning  frame.  This  can  be 
done  by  using  filling  bobbins  which 
have  been  enamelled  so  as  to  stand 
a  steaming  process.  When  the  filling 
yarn  has  been  twisted  or  spun  onto 
these  bobbins,  it  can  be  taken  direct 
ly  from  the  spinning  frame  to  a 
steaming  chest,  which  sets  the  twist 
and  makes  the  yarn  in  a  .condition 
ready  for  weaving. 

As  will  be  readily  seen,  this  method 
of  making  hard  twist  two-ply  grey 
filling  yarn  Is  more  desirable  than 
when  twisted  on  a  twisting  frame, 
because  It  eliminates  a  number  of 
processes  and  results  In  a  cheaper 
yarn  cost  This  operation  cannot  al- 
ways be  accomplished  on  a  spinning 
frame,  because  they  are  sometimes 
not  available,  but  It  Is  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage when  it  can  be  accomplished- 
When  single  yarns  are  being  used  In 
making  a  voile  cloth,  It  Is  custom- 
ary to  use  In  some  cases  an  ordinary 
warp  yarn  and  In  others  a  warp 
yarn  in  which  there  la  only  a  slight 
excess  of  twist,  while  the  filling  yam 
contains  the  extra  hard  twist  In 
making  single  yam  voiles  It  la  nec- 
essary to  use 

ENAMELLED  BOBBINS 
for  the  filling,  so  that  It  can  be  steam- 
ed as  above  described  on  the  two-ply 
yam.  For  ordinary  warp  yarn  the 
standard  of  twist  Is  from  4}  to  41 
times  the  square  root  of  the  yarn 
else,  whereas  in  hard  twist  yam,  such 
as  Is  used  in  voiles,  the  standard  of 
twist  is  likely  to  be  from  7  to  81  times 
the  square  root  of  the  yarn  else.  This 
holds  true  for  both  warp  and  filling 
and  for  both  single  and  two-ply  yarn, 
with  the  single  exception  of  warp 
yam  used  In  single  yarn  voiles.  In 
making  the  single  yam,  which  la  need 
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before  twisting,  the  standards  of 
twist  are  almost  always  exactly  the 
mm  aa  If  ordinary  warp  yarn  were 
being  produced;  that  la,  ordinary 
warp  yarn  can  be  taken  and  bar! 
twisted,  and  tben  It  la  suitable  [or 
use  in  voiles. 

Thus  It  will  be  seen  tbat  tbe  pro 
unction  of  a  voile  yarn  Is  likely  to 
be  only  about  half  that  noted  on  hj 
ordinary  yarn,  and  for  this  reason 
tbe  coat  of  production  Is  likely  u,  ti" 
about  twice  as  much  as  It  Is  on  an  or- 
dinary single  or  two-ply  yarn  of  the 
same  else.  Tbe  twist  In  tbe  two-plj 
yarn  voiles  for  both  warp  and  tilling 
Is  practically  always  Identical  If  tbe 
name  size  of  yarn  be  used  for  warp  and 
amng. 

ANALYSIS  NO.  1. 
Width  o(  taa  warp  In  rnd J  Hi  Inehar 

Width  M  taa  rubric  flnl»n'«o\'!"j«      Inchsa 

Soda  par  Inch  In  the  rata It 

KDd.  per  Inch  flnlahed IS 

BMI  (1  Hi  pardant) 14 

End!   In    ihe   wars  —  ttt  —  —  1.014    total 
11  II 

Warp    yarn   nn    16/1. 
W«jp  talu  up  6ft. 
Warp   wel«ht  .Wit. 
TI  I  linn;    (lis    4S/I. 
Plcka  per  Inch  14. 
Fllllnr  wel«ht  .Ob'it. 

Tarda  par  pound   (fray)   ». 

The  above  fabric  je  the  one  ordi- 
narily known  as  38x34,  and  has  been 
sold  in  quite  large  quantities  not  only 
in  the  plain  material  but  also  in  vari- 
ous dobby  and  striped  patterns.  Tbe 
ply  yarn  In  this  fabric  is  made  of  lE-t 
single  yarn,  and  In  the  twisting  opera- 
tion there  Is  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
traction, and  Instead  of  this  yarn  can- 
tabling  18,900  yards  per  pound,  we 
have  used  as  a  basts  18,500  yards,  a 
figure  which  allows  for  shrinkage  In 
possfbly  an  average  number  of  in- 
stances. With  a  very  high  standard 
of  twist,  the  yarn  will  shrink  more, 
while  if  the  standard  is  lower  tier-1 
will  be  less  contraction.  Two-ply 
hard  twisted  yarns  are  usually  made 
from  single  yarns  of  a  certain  size, 
and  the  two-ply  result  is  likely  to  be 
coarser  In  slse  than  tbe  single  yarns 
used  would  Indicate.  When  single 
bard  twisted  yarns  are  being  made,  it 


•   reed 4« 

had 4* 

it) 41 

4  l.lld  14  —  t,nt  total 


This  above  cloth  Is  another  «me 
which  is  manufactured  extensively, 
and  Is  known  as  49x46  with  60-2  hard 
twist  warp  and  Oiling.  The  twisted 
yarn  is  made  from  60-1  warp  yarn  and 
due  to  contraction  In  twist.  It  con- 
tains only  23,250  yards  per  pound,  in- 
stead of  26,200.  There  Is  also  a  sin- 
gle yarn  voile,  which  Is  made  from 
carded  and  also  from  combed  yarn 
with  counts  about  50x48,  and  ■  con- 
tains yams  In  the  vicinity  of  30-1, 
the  cloth  being  somewhat  similar  In 
welgbt  to  the  one  given  in  analysis 
No.  2,  except  that  there  is  a  differ 
ence  in  appearance  and  cost  which 
would  be  noted  between  a  single  and 
two-ply  fabric.  Then  there  are  many 
fabrics  made  of  One  two-ply  yarns, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  imported 
voiles  are  made  from  yarns  up  to 
and  even  higher  than  120-2. 

The  count  on  such  fabrics  la  sel- 
dom higher  than  64x64,  tbat  is,  un- 
less the  yam  is  of  extremely  fine 
size.  In  order  to  increase  the  smooth 
nose  of  tbe  ply  yarn  it  is  often  cus- 
tomary to  use  a  gassing  process  after 
the  yarn  is  twisted,  which  burns  off 
the  fibres  of  cotton  projecting 
and  which,  although  adding  to  the 
expense  of  production.  Is  sometimes 
the  means  of  returning  a  higher 
profit  to  the  manufacturer  because  of 
added   attractiveness. 

WEAVING. 

Practically  all  of  the  voile  fabric* 
which  have  been  sold  have  been  wov- 
en on  ordinary  or  fancy  looms,  even 
though  some  of  them  have  been  en- 
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tlrely  of  plain  weave.  This  has  been 
because  ml  spicks  and  breakages 
cause  secpnds  to  be  made  much 
quicker  than  would  be  noted  on  a 
cheaper  class  of  fabrics  and  also  be- 
cause the  fancy  mills  which  are  able 
to  produce  the  right  kind  of  yarns 
have  not  had  automatic  looms  to  use 
even  had  they  so  desired.  Without 
doubt,  the  use  of  stripes  made 
In  various  methods  out  of  cotton  or 
silk  has  added  much  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  voile  fabrics  and  has  been 
responsible  tor  a  portion  of  the  large 
sale. 

When  silk  stripes  have  been  used, 
fancy  weaves  have  been  employed  on 
the  stripes  in  many  instances,  and 
this  is  very  desirable.  The  addltlop 
of  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
silk  yarn  is  usually  warranted  through 
the  higher  selling  price  obtained  an-l 
the  higher  rate  of  profit  which  a  mill 
can  obtain  through  this  method  of 
manufacturing.  Generally,  the  weav- 
ing process  causes  very  little  diffi- 
culty, for  the  yarns  are  Btrong,  even 
though  they  are  hard  twisted,  and, 
due  to  the  low  cloth  count,  there  are 
only  a  comparatively  few  warp 
threads  to  be  looked  after  by  a  weav- 
er, that  is,  unless  there  are  crowded 
silk  or  cotton  stripes. 

Probably,  the  large  use  of  voiles 
has  been  the  means  of  introducing  to 
consumers  in  a  large  way  the  use  of 
artificial  silk.  On  line  fabrics,  which 
are  woven  with  a  fine  reed,  there 
Is  a  good  deal  of  friction,  which 
causes  artificial  silk  warp  threads  to 
rub  and  fray  out  and  be  rather  un- 
satisfactory in  weaving,  which  fact 
has  curtailed  their  use  to  a  certain 
extent  In  the  past,  but  the  coarse 
count  of  voile  fabrics  and  the  com 
paratlvely  small  amount  of  rubbing 
in  weaving  has  made  the  use  of  this 
silk  entirely  satisfactory  and  much 
more  of  it  is  being  noted,  especially 
in  the  Imported  lines.  Consumer* 
have  found  that  the  use  of  this  silk 
is  not  undesirable,  and  that  there  has 
been  a  change  of  sentiment,  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  retailers  to-day 
designate  that  such  material  has  been 
used  Is  making  the  cloth  when  they 


are  showing  the  goods,  while  even 
one  year  ago  It  was  very  hard  to  find 
a  case  where  such  use  was  brought 
to  a  consumer's  attention,  although 
the  material  was  used  quite  exten 
sively  at  that  time. 

FINISHING. 

For  the  fabric  which  Is  woven  from 
dyed  and  bleached  yarns  there  is  no 
great  necessity  for  any  extra  finish- 
ing processes  after  the  cloth  comes 
from  the  loom,  and  when  It  has  teen 
examined,  washed,  ironed  and  folded, 
It  is  ready  for  sale;  In  other  words, 
the  treatment  of  such  cloth  is  very 
similar  to  other  dyed  yarn  fabrics. 
The  cl-jth  which  is  woven  from  grey 
yarn  Is  treated  In  an  entirely  differ- 
ent manner,  and  the  results  obtained 
may  be  of  widely  different  character, 
even  though  the  same  grey  cloth  is 
used  as  a  basis. 

In  the  first  place,  the  grey  fabric 
Is  bleached,  and  this  process  Is  likely 
to  vary,  depending  upon  the  materials 
which  r-ave  been  used  in  the  cloth 
For  an  ordinary  all  cotton  voile,  the 
ordinary  bleaching  process  may  be 
used,  but  when  silk  is  used  In  combi- 
nation for  stripes  or  checks,  it  must 
be  bleached  by  &  method  wblch  will 
not  harm  either  material,  and  possi- 
bly sodium  peroxide  Is  more  exten- 
sively used  than  any  other  material 
"<-  bleaching  such  combination  fab 
rlca.  After  the  voile  fabric  la  bleach 
ed,  it  may  be  dyed  a  solid  eolor  or 
left  white  If  the  cloth  Is  plain  weave, 
or  It  may  be  printed  In  allover  pat- 
terns-or  with  various  styles  of  bor- 
ders, such  as  are  being  used  and 
which  have  been  popular  since  voiles 
have  been  selling  well. 

Then  It  Is  also  true  that  many  of 
the  finer  and  more  expensive  fabrics 
are  treated  to  a  mercerlzatlon  proc- 
ess, as  this  seems  to  make  the 
threads  rounder  and  the  voile 
effect  better.  The  process  acts, 
so  far  as  results  are  concerned, 
much  the  same  as  If  the  ply 
yarn  composing  the  fabrics  had 
been  treated  to  a  gassing:  operation 
before  being  woven.  Such  a  process 
Ib  even  being  applied  to  many  of  th* 
ordinary  voiles,   especially  sine*  the 
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large  use  of  mercerlzatton  nan  mads 
the  cost  of  doing  it  much  leas,  and 
which  does  Dot  make  the  fabric  pro- 
hibitive In  price.  On  fancy  fabrics 
which  contain  silk  there  are  other 
results  besides  the  foregoing  possible, 
for,  besides  being  mercerized  and  sold 
in  the  white  state  or  dyed  solid  col- 
ors or  printed,  the  cloths  can  be  dyed 
with  certain  colors,  which  Is  call- 
ed cross  dyeing,  so  that  the  silk  yarn 
appears  as  one  color,  while  the  cotton 
is  another,  and  It  Is  also  noted  that 
many  of  the  fabrics  have  the  silk 
yam  with  the  cotton  yarn  In  the 
color  desired. 

On  the  cheap  voltes  which  are  only 
printed,  the  coat  of  finishing  may  be 
as  low  as  H4  cents  a  yard,  or  if  sold 
in  the  white  state  even  lass  than  this 
amount,  while  on  the  high-priced  fab- 
rics tbe  cost  may  be  much  higher, 
and  it  Is  prooable  that  most  of  tht 
better  fabrics  being  offered  by  tha  re- 
tailers cost  from  3  cents  to  31  cents 
lo  finish,  that  Is,  it  costs  the  conver- 
ter who  handles  the  goods  this 
amount  to  have  it  done. 

CARDING    AND   SPINNING. 

The  yarns  which  are  used  In  the 
making  of  voiles  are  varied,  but  In 
general  the  foundation  yarns  are 
much  the  same  as  those  which  would 
be  used  for  the  same  kinds  of  cloth 
in  a  fancy  cotton  mill.  For  fine  yarn 
longer  cotton  Is  used  than  for  coarse 
yarn,  but  for  the  45-2  yarn  In  the 
fabric,  for  which  an  analysis  Is  given, 
the  cotton  staple  length  would  be 
about  1  3-16  Inches,  while  for  the 
60-2  fabric  the  cotton  length  would  be 
about  11  Inches,  and  If  100-2  were  to 
be  used,  the  cotton  length  would  be 
about  1^4   inches. 

In  combing  cotton  tor  medium  or 
coarse  yarn  sizes,  the  percentage  of 
waste  removed  is  less  than  when 
fine  yams  are  to  be  made,  the  amount 
of  waste  removed  depending  upon 
circumstances.  There  should  be  a 
good  mixing  of  cotton  before  it  Is 
run  through  the  pickers,  as  this  la 
one  of  the  features  which  results  In 
wen  yarn  which  Is  so  necessary  In 
(he  production  of  voiles,  while  the 
weights  of  allTer  will  depend  a  good 


deal  on  the  mill  organization  and  also 
on  the  kind  and  size  of  comber  being 
employed.  The  spacing  of  the  rolls 
on  the  various  machines  should  be 
wide  enough,  so  that  In  no  case  will 
the  cotton  fibres  be  broken,  and  the 
amount  will  vary  on  the  different 
machines  from  one-eighth  Inch  to 
one-quarter  Inch  more  than  the  cot- 
ton staple  length.  Assuming  that  a 
finished  drawing  silver  is  being  pro- 
duced of  a  weight  of  40  grains  and 
that  three  processes  of  fly  frames  are 
to  be  used,  a  lay-out  for  one  yard  of 
45-1  yarn  would  be  about  as  follows: 

.166S  frail 
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If  four  processes  of  fly  frames  are 
to  be  used  In  producing  46-1  yarn.  It 
probably  would  be  better  to  use  a 
heavier  finished  drawing  silver,  and 
through  the  greater  opportunity  for 
drawing,  due  to  the  extra  process,  the 
right  size  of  yarn  can  be  obtained.  It 
Is  a  very  good  policy  not  to  havo 
the  spinning  draft  much  over  10}», 
although  there  are  mills  where  this 
Is  exceeded  somewhat.  Conservative 
drafts  and  speeds  will  usually  be  of 
ultimate  advantage  In  manufacture, 
for  it  not  only  Is  likely  to  result  In 
a  greater  yarn  production,  but  It  Is 
likely  to  make  fewer  seconds  In  the 
cloth  room,  a  higher  percentage  of 
production  on  the  loom,  with  a  corre- 
sponding lower  cost,  and  also  a  better 
fabric,  which  will  command  a  higher 
price  because  of  the  better  yarn  com- 
posing it.  What  would  be  a  good  lay- 
out for  one  mill  would  not  be  so  good 
for  another,  but  this  statement  does 
not  mean  that  there  rre  mills  which 
could  not  improve  their  yarn  layout, 
cither  by  changing  the  drafts  or 
changing  the  speeds  or  even  add- 
ing a  few  machines  so  as  to 
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(tve  a  greater  amount  of  flexi- 
bility to  the  organization.  There 
la  snob  a  wide  range  of  up-to- 
dateness  in  the  machinery  In  the  va- 
rious mills  that  one  mill  can  operate 
to  advantage  with  cotton  of  1%  Inches 
In  length,  while  another  for  the  same 
else  of  yarn  may  have  to  use  H4  Inch 
Btock.  The  problem  Is  an  Individual 
one,  which  cannot  be  decided  quickly, 
and  to  give  a  layout  which  would  be 
entirely  suitable  or  even  desirable 
for  general  mills  conditions  Is  not  an 
especially  good  policy. 

DYEING  INSTRUCTIONS. 
The  following  dyeing  Instructions 
may  be  need  for  the  dyeing  of  this 
kind  of  material.  In  a  general  way, 
the  goods  will  be  worked  in  the  dye 
liquor  for  approximately  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  at  the  boiling  point 
The  amounts  of  color  are  based  on 
the  supposition  that  100  pounds  of 
material  Is  to  be  dyed,  and  tor  this 
amount  of  material,  there  will  be  re- 
quired somewhere  In  the  vicinity  of 
180  gallons  of  liquor.  The  amounts 
of  dyestufTs  and  other  materials  are 
those  necessary  for  the  first  batch  of 
material: 

BLU& 

»%  diamine  Bhia.   I  n.  N. 
-II*    Olnuber'a  aalt  omta.li. 
PINK. 


ROD. 
3M%  Thiamin*  R.d  R. 
lt-l««    Glaubaf  a  aalt  cry 


10-1054   Glauber1!  aalt  crjBtala. 


10-30%    (Dauber1!  aalt  orratala. 

SLATS. 
10-10%    Glauber- a  aalt  cry atala. 


MERCERIZED  WAISTINGS 

There  has  developed  during  com- 
paratively recent  years,  or  since  the 
mercerixatlon  process  has  been  per- 


mitted to  be  used,  a  class  of  fabrics 
of  wide  variety,  but  which  have  quite 
a  number  of  prominent  features  In 
common.  This  class  of  fabrics  con- 
tains those  which  are  mercerized  in 
the  piece  in  the  filling  direction,  and 
these  materials  are  used  extensively 
for  women's  waistings  and  dresses, 
for  men's  shirtings  and  for  various 
other  purposes  which  creates  for 
them  a  large  field  for  sale.  These 
cloths  are  produced  In  plain  weave 
and  also  with  dobby  and  jacquard  fig- 
ures, and  the  results  obtained  appear 
to  many  consumers  to  be  comparable 
to  some  silk  fabrics,  in  fact  they  are 
quite  often  sold  as  such,  for  the  lus- 
tre obtained  through  sucb  methods  is 
permanent 

Since  the  Introduction  of  fast  col- 
ors which  are  able  to  stand  the 
bleaching  process  there  has  been  a 
greater  opportunity  for  variety  than 
there  was  earlier,  and  It  is  probable 
that  the  sale  of  such  fabrics  has  hurt 
the  sale  of  the  older  style  madras 
shirtings  to  quite  an  appreciable  ex- 
tent for  shirt  makers  can  thus  pur- 
chase their  cloth  and  convert  It 
themselves,  thereby  saving  quite 
iarge  amounts  on  certain  lines. 
There  has  been  some  criticism  re- 
garding the  wear  of  many  of  these 
new  fabrics,  It  being  claimed  that 
they  do  not  wear  as  well  as  the  old- 
er lines  and  that  mercerlxatlon  hurts 
the  cloth  quality,  but  this 
IS  NOT  TRUE. 

The  trouble  has  been  when  com- 
paring (he  mercerized  fabric  that  it 
has  not  been  so  heavy  in  weight  or 
produced  of  such  coarse  yarns  as  the 
earlier  shirting  fabrics,  and,  natural- 
ly, would  not  stand  as  much  hard 
wear.  Of  course,  the  soft  twist  ap- 
plied to  the  filling  yarn  does  render 
the  mercerized  fabric  a  little  bit  less 
durable,  but  not  enough  to  allow  any 
large  criticism,  especially  when  sim- 
ilar weights  of  fabrics  are  consid- 
ered. 

The  newer  fabrics  are  sold  largely 
because  of  their  Improved  appear 
ance,  and  because  they  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  the  use  of  fancy  weaves 
which  the  others  do  not  and  be- 
cause they  can  be  sold  at  a.  reaaon- 
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able  price  which  never  could  be  not- 
ed on  the  older  style  of  goods.  Not 
only  does  such  a  fabric  otter  the 
above  opportunity,  bo  far  as  the 
weave  la  concerned,  but  It  also  al- 
lows yarns  of  line  sixes  to  be  han- 
dled at  a  comparatively  low  cost. 
yarns  which  were  very  seldom  han- 
dled at  all  In  the  earlier  fabrics  for 
the  same  purposes,  and  besides,  when 
they  were  handled,  It  was  at  prohib- 
itive prices,  so  far  as  any  large  sale 


certain    amount    of    competition     to 
such  lines. 

One  fact  worth  noting  is  that  re- 
tailers In  general  have  not  as  yet 
shown  the  variety  or  the  adaptability 
of  such  material,  for  comparatively 
few  lines  have  been  purchasable  by 
them  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the 
fabrics  which  they  have  obtained  in 
many  oases  have  been  styles  of  which 
cutters-up  bought  too  heavily  and  dis- 
posed of  at  second  hand.     For  this 


Three    Mercerized   Waist  or  Shirting   Fabrics. 


of  the  cloth  was.  concerned.  Thus  It 
will  be  seen  that  competition  has  de- 
veloped quite  extensively  between 
madras  and  mercerized  shirtings,  but 
only  because  the  sale  of  the  latter 
eliminates  some  of  the  opportuni- 
ties for  the  sale  of  the  former,  and 
not  because  the  fabrics  as  sold  are 
very  similar  in  appearance,  because 
they  usually  are  not.  It  Is  quite  true 
that  mercerised  walatlngs  and  slml- 
iar  fabrics  have  often  been  purchased 
in  place  of  silk  material,  and  for  this 
reason,  they  may  be  said  to  offer  a 


reason,  the  future  possibilities  of 
such  cloths  have  not  been  tried  out 
extensively.  Last  year  saw  a  large 
increase  in  the  use  of  such  cloths 
and  the  coming  year  wilt  witness  a 
still  greater  one.  But  that  buyers 
have  recognized  the  situation  Is  seen 
from  the  large  purchases  which  have 
been  made  recently  from  mills  which 
are  able  to  produce  these  construc- 
tions In  fancy  weaves. 

In  a  general  way,  madras  shirtings 
are   made   from   bleached    yarn,    and 
many  of  them  have  a  somewhat  htgfe- 
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«r  warp  count  than  they  do  ailing 
count,  while  the  want  yarn  la  also 
coarser  m  size  than  the  filling,  al- 
though this  variation  Is  usually  com- 
paratively slight,  while  mercerized 
rubrics  are  usually  made  from  grey 
yarns.  They  also  have  a  higher,  or 
a  radically  higher,  count  in  the  filling 
than  Uiey  do  In  the  warp,  and  the 
(tiling  Is  usually  a  heavier  size  of 
yarn  than  the  warp,  tn  many  In- 
stances being  about  half  as  fine.  This 
variation  In  cloth  construction  gives 
a  much  different  cloth  when  produc- 
ed and  one  which  la  radically  differ- 
ent when  finished.  Besides,  the  fill- 
ings m  madras  shirtings,  which  are 
made  from  bleached  yarns,  are  com- 
paratively as  hard  twisted  as  the 
trait*,  so  that  they  can  be  handled 
successfully,  while  for  the  fabric 
which  Is  to  be  mercerized,  the  filling 
has  a  much  lower  standard  of  twist, 
this  standard  being  often  less  than 
three  times  the  square  root  of  the 
yarn  size. 

Another  feature  worth  noting  Is  that 
a  large  number  of  the  mercerized 
fabrics  are  made  from  combed  yarns, 
While  the  earlier  fabrics  were  and  are 
made  largely  from  carded  stock. 
Which  gives  a  cloth  that  not  only  Is 
not  likely  to  be  so  strong  but  will 
not  M  comparable  In  appearance.  Not 
only  does  the  better  yarn  used  tend 
to  make  a  more  even  fabric,  but  the 
mercerized  cloths,  due  to  the  various 
processes  of  finishing,  lose  entirely 
the  reed  marks  which  often  make 
bleached  and  dyed  yarn  fabrics  very 
abjection  able,  but  which  cannot  be 
eliminated,  excepting  at  a  cost  which 
la  not  desirable.    Certain 

MBRCERIZED  FABRICS 
are  made  with  carded  warp  and 
combed  filling,  while  there  are  some 
Which  are  made  wholly  from  carded 
Stock,  but  the  majority  of  such  fab- 
rics, especially  those  made  from  me- 
dium and  fine  yarns,  are  manufactur- 
ed from  combed  material.  One  con- 
struction which  Is  used  extensively, 
ftnd  which  forms  the  basis  for  many 
Weaves  and  stripes,  Is  64  by  72,  with 
E0s-1  warp  and  30e-l  soft  twist  filling. 
The  fabric  which  we  have  analyzed 
IS    about    this    construction    In    the 


ground,  although  a  warp  of  SGs-1  has 
been  used  instead  of  BOs-l. 

Another  finer  construction  which.  Is 
used  in  many  of  the  higher  grade  fab- 
rics Is  72  by  96,  with  70s-l  or  finer 
warp  and  40s-l  soft  twist  filling. 
These  two  constructions  give  a  good 
general  Idea  regarding  the  yarns  used 
and  the  sizes  which  render  the  best 
results  and  also  gives  a  general  Idea 
regarding  the  constructions  employ- 
ed. The  soft  twist  filling  is  used,  be- 
cause better  results  can  be  obtained 
when  the  cloth  Is  mercerised.  Soft 
twist  In  the  yarn  allows  the  various 
cotton  fibres  to  He  more  nearly  par- 
allel in  the  yarn,  thus  reflecting  the 
light  and  giving  more  lustre.  In  a 
good  many  fabrics  Egyptian  cotton  Is 
used  for  the  filling,  because  this  ma- 
terial has  been  found  to  give  better 
results  than  other  kinds  of  cotton. 
Possibly,  there  is  more  Egyptian  cot- 
ton used  for  filling  tn  fabrics  which 
are  to  be  mercerized  than  there  Is 
In  any  other  one  material  with  the 
exception  of  knitted  fabrics.  Follow- 
ing Is  the  analysis  of  the  fabric  con- 
sidered which  contains  a  dobby  pat- 
tern with  stripes  of  crowded  yarn, 
and  also  a  plain  fabric  of  a  higher 
construction  and  with   finer  yarns. 

ANALYSIS    NO.    i. 
Width    of    warp    In    reed.     Mhk    iucliei 

Ends  p«r   Inch    Onlahed    {ground)    18. 
Rfled  Jl    XI. 


ANALYSIS  NO.  I. 


End*  In  warp     —     1.ST4     —     —     MM. 

Filling   yarn    li/i. 


Total    weight.    p*r  rird,    fTW   -1***- 
Yard.  p.r  p.UBt,  v.t  l.ft.  ,     (^ 
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Most  of  the  fabrics  which  axe  of 
the  construction  described  are  made 
on  ordinary  or  fancy  looms,  and  com- 
paratively few  are  made  on  automatic 
This   is  true    partly    be- 


Weave    Diagram. 

cause  the  mills  which  can  produce 
yams  of  the  required  quality  do  not 
contain  many  automatic  looms  and 
also  because  there  Is  a  much  greater 
necessity    for   having   the    cloth    pro- 


duced contain  few  flaws  when  com- 
pared with  cheap  carded  materials. 
Then  it  Is  also  questionable  whether 
there  la  any  great  advantage  to  be 
gained  through  the  use  of  automatic 
looms  when  fine  warp  yarns  are  used. 
In  any  case,  It  la  at  least  certain  that 
the  advantage  which  is  obtained  is 
not  as  great  as  it  la  on  fabrics  which 
are  woven  from  rather  heavy  yarns. 
A  large  portion  of  the  mercerised 
fabrics  are  made  with  fancy  dobby 
or  Jacquard  weaves,  and  for  these 
weaves  the  ordinary  automatic  ar- 
rangement is  not  very  adaptable. 

In  making  patterns  for  these 
cloths  It  Is  almost  always  the  prac- 
tice to  make  the  figures  almost  en- 
tirely of  filling  floats.  This  shows  up 
the  figures  more  prominently,  and 
when  the  cloth  Is  mercerised  the 
results  are  more  desirable.  Some- 
tlmea  warp  floats  are  used  In  com- 
bination with  filling  floats  so  as  to 
bring  out  certain  effects,  but  they 
are  not  used  extensively,  because  the 
warp  is  usually  of  much  finer  size 
than  the  filling  and  does  not  show  up 
any  effects  very  well.  Stripes  are 
sometimes  operated  from  the  same 
beam  as  the  ground  yarn,  and  this 
probably  has  been  done  in  the  cloth 
which  we  have  analysed.  This  meth- 
od can  be  taken  if  the  weave  and 
threads  per  dent  can  be  adjusted  cor- 
rectly, but  the  price  of  cloth  and  the 
demands  of  buyers  often  make  such 
a  thing  Impossible,  and  the  stripe 
must  be  made  from  an  extra  beam. 
When  colored  stripes  are  being  pro- 
duced, even  though  woven  with  plain 
weave,  they  are  practically  always 
placed  on  a  separate  beam. 

We  are  giving  the  drawlng-ln  draft 
and  chain  for  Fabric  No.  1  which 
has  been  analyzed.  This  should  be 
entirely  clear,  but  for  various  reasons, 
it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  fig- 
ures in  the  draft  represent  the  vari- 
ous harnesses  on  which  the  warp 
threads  are  drawn  to  produce  this 
pattern.  The  figures  at  the  bottom  of 
the  draft  represent  the  number  of 
threads  which  are  reeded  in  each 
dent  after  they  have  been  drawn 
through  the  heridle  eyes  In  the  har- 
nesses, while  the  figures  to  the  right 
of  the  draft  represent  the  number  of 
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noddles  which  are  required  on  each 
harness,  bo  that  the  warp  can  be  all 
drawn  In.  In  fancy  cloth  mills,  har- 
nesses are  almost  always  made  up 
previous  to  the  drawing- in  operation, 
so  that  It  will  not  he  necessary  to 
add  any  heddles  when  the  warp  is 
partly  drawn  In,  or  take  them  off 
after  the  drawlng-ln  is  completed. 
FINISHING. 
Ae  previously  stated,  the  fabric 
which  la  being  considered  Is  treated 
in  a  radically  different  manner  from 
that  used  on  the  ordinary  madras  or 
walstlnK  fabrics.  In  the  first  place. 
It  is  necessary  to  bleach  the 
cloth  because  it  is  In  its  grey 
state  when  woven,  and  the  yarns  con- 
tain the  cotton  wax  besides  the  dirt 
from  handling  and  other  foreign  ma- 
terial which  has  to  be  eliminated  be- 
fore any  material  can  be  successfully 
dyed  or  finished.  Some  finishers  use 
the  ordinary  bleach  when  finishing 
such  fabrics,  while  others  use  the 
peroxide  process,  but  the  method  em- 
ployed Is  of  little  Importance.  The 
bleaching  makes  the  fabric  which  Is 
being  treated  white,  but  it  does  not 
impart  any  lustre  to  It  This  Is  done 
by  another  process  which  Is  called 
mercerization,  from  the  man  who  or- 
iginally discovered  the  process. 

Caustic  soda  when  applied  to  cot- 
ton cloth  or  yarn  causes  it  to  shrink 
very  materially,  usually  about  20  per 
cent  when  the  cloth  In  shrunk 
as  much  as  possible,  but  when 
this  Is  allowed  there  Is  no  lustre  Im- 
parted. The  lustre  Is  obtained  when 
the  material  is  held  out  to  as  nearly 
Its  grey  width  as  possible.  The  cot- 
ton fibres,  which  in  their  ordinary 
state  are  rather  flat  twisted  tubes, 
seem  to  swell  out  and  appear  more 
or  less  like  small  glass  rods  when 
examined  under  the  microscope  after 
they  have  been  mercerised.  This 
smooth  appearance  reflects  the  light 
rays  and  makes  the  lustre  which  is 
ordinarily  noted.  By  using  filling 
which  Is  soft  twisted  the 

PROCESS    OF    MERCERIZATION 
Is      aided,      for      the      fibres,      aa 
previously  stated,      He    more   nearly 
parallel  In  the  fabric,  although  It  Is 
possible   to   Impart    some    lustre    to 


even  the  shortest  cotton  fibres,  and 
also  when  they  are  twisted  harder 
than  ordinarily  noted.  This  will  be 
readily  recognized  by  examining 
some  of  the  high-class  voiles  which 
are  now  being  sold,  because  the  yarns 
which  these  fabrics  contain  are  very 
hard  twisted,  but  even  under  such 
conditions  It  has  been  found  that 
mercerization  adds  to  their  finished 
appearance,  and  it  is  often  employed. 
Various  methods  are  used  to  obtain 
the  lustrous  results  which  are  noted 
In  this  class  of  fabrics,  but  the  main 
necessity  In  obtaining  these  results 
Is  to  hold  out  the  fabric  tightly  in  the 
filling  direction  when  It  la  being 
treated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
allow  the  caustic  soda  solution  to 
operate.  It  would  naturally  be  sup- 
posed that  results  would  be  better  If 
a  stronger  solution  were  to  be  used, 
but  this  is  not  true,  and  the  use  of 
a  solution  over  a  certain  strength  Is 
only  a  waste  of  material  and  adds 
to  the  cost.  After  mercerization  the 
fabric  Is  washed,  worked,  so  as  to 
Blip  the  threads  and  picks  Into  their 
proper  positions,  calendered,  folded 
and  handled  In  any  special  way  nec- 
essary, and  1b  then  ready  for  ship- 
ment Quite  a  little  of  such  mate- 
rial Is  sold  In  the  white  state,  but 
there  are  also  a  good  many  fabrics 
which  are  printed  or  piece  dyed  In 
addition  to  being  mercerized. 

THE  PRICE  FOR  FINISHING 
and  applying  the  mercerization  proc- 
ess will  vary  somewhat,  but  to-day 
the  quoted  price  Is  1%  cents  a  yard, 
with  an  allowance  of  2  per  cent  as 
a  working  loss  In  yardage  and  3 
cents  a  piece  for  the  so-called  silk 
papers  for  folders.  It  often  happens 
when  finishing  fabrics  entirely  In  the 
white  that  this  above-mentioned  2 
per  cent  working  loss  does  not  oc- 
cur. The  charge  for  the  cases  In 
which  the  fabrics  are  shipped  Is  usu- 
ally about  one-twentieth  of  a  cent  a 
yard.  When  a  fabric  13  to  be  dyed 
In  addition  to  bleaching  and  mercer- 
izing, the  price  is  l"4  cents  a  yard, 
and  the  2  per  cent  working  losa  is 
almost  always  noted  because  of  the 
smaller  quantities  handled.  For  print- 
ing. In  addition  to  bleaching  and 
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j,  the  price  is  likely  to  be 
about  2  cents  a  yard,  although  the 
kind  of  pattern  desired  will  affect  the 
<Mt  somewhat  In  all  the  above  quo- 
tations the  amount  of  cloth  which  Is 
to  be  finished  will  affect  the  prices 
named  lor  accomplishing  It,  that  Is, 
when  a  small  amount  Is  to  be  treat- 
ed, the  price  is  likely  to  be  somewhat 


scribed  Is  usually  of  rather  fine  sl*e, 
but  In  construction  It  Is  no  different 
from  the  ordinary  warp  of  the  same 
sise  used  In  making  the  usual  fancy 
cloths.  For  65e-l  combed  warp  for 
cloth  similar  to  that  analysed  the 
cotton  used  would  be  114  Inches  in 
length.  The  rolls  on  the  various 
frames  should  be  set  so  that  In  no 
case  will  the  cotton  fibres  be  broken, 
for  unsatisfactory  yam  will  result  If 
this  Is  done.  The  E&a-l  warp  might 
be  made  either  by  three  or  four  proc- 
esses of  fly-frames,  although  It  Is 
likely  that  four  processes  will  give 
much  better  and  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Two  layouts  for  such  yarn 
follow  one  produced  from  a  3 1 grain 
finisher  drawing  silver,  and  with  t 
processes  of  fly-frames  and  the  other 
for  a  finisher  drawing  silver  of  *8 
grains  with  i  processes  of  fly-tram**. 

t     PROCESSES.     FI.Y     FRAME* 
if  CI/1  — 


f  re's.™ 


aplontns  draft. 


•   11  bank  rovtof. 
1.11  bank  rovlnf- 


\    PROCESSES,    FI.T    FRAIiHS. 


"J5  ITS*. 


Or* wing-In   Draft. 

higher  than  when  a  large  amount  is 
to  be  done.  In  general,  It  can  be  said 
that  the  price  for  this  work  has  de- 
oreased  quite  a  little  in  recent  years, 
and,  in  addition,  the  results  obtained 
are  very  much  improved,  facts  which 
have  in  this  instance  been  responsi- 
ble tor  cheaper  cloth  to  the  consumer. 
As  previously  stated,  the  warp  In 
mercerised  fabrics  such  as  those  de- 


1.41  bulk  roving. 


ttlSht. 


The  filling  used  in  such  a  cloth 
would  probably  be  made  from  1%- 
Inch  cotton,  end  the  rolls  should  be 
set  correctly  Tor  this  length  of  sta- 
ple. It  often  happens  that  It  is  nec- 
essary to  use  a  longer  cotton  staple 
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X  Ailing  yarn  which  Is  to  be 
used  In  cloth  that  Is  to  be  mercerised. 
Methods  will  depend  somewhat  on 
the  machinery  being  used  and  largely 
on  the  amount  of  twist  which  is  to 
be  given  to  the  yarn  for  filling.  When 
the  twist  per  Inch  la  lowered  radi- 
cally, a  longer  staple  of  cotton  must 
be  used  if  the  yam  spina  well  In  the 
spinning  room,  or  If  It  be  handled 
successfully,  that  Is,  if  it  Is  made  on 
an  ordinary  spinning  frame.  One  lay- 
out for  30s-l  filling  which  is  to  be 
soft  twisted  and  produced  with  three 
fly -frame  processes  and  with  a  45- 
graln  finisher  drawing  silver  is  as 
follows: 


BBO. 

Benao  fast  eoaln*  B     L     1ft. 
20-eOft  Glauber'*  aa.lt  cry*tala 
1-2%  *oda  aah. 

Enter   at  tha  boiling;  point  and 
the  «team  turned  off. 

*ork 

BLUB. 

Oxamlne  blue  IBM     %.%. 
l»-l»ft  Glauber1*  aalt  cryaiala 

YELLOW. 

SI  II  bene  yellow.    1  G  P  extra  com 
14 -2D  ft  Glauber'*  aalt  cryatala. 

L    1* 

PINK. 

Bonao  fut  eoaln*  B    L    tt  ft. 
2Q-S(ft    daub*-1*  aalt  cryaiala 


.It  1ft  contraction  In  apinnln*. 


0-IOft  Glauber'a  aalt  cryaiala 

-1ft  aoda  aah. 

inter  at   the   bolllnf  poiut  and  work   with 


T.tl  ■•■  t  ouri.  —  1.1*  —  1.11  bank  rovlns. 
Lit  intermediate    tram*    draft. 

I'.ll  •*■  1  end*  —  10.41  —  .|  hank  rovlns. 
4.11  alubber  frame  draft. 

tt  train*  Bnlaher  drawing   welch  t. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  state  any 
particular  facta  regarding  the  meth- 
ods which  should  be  used  In  handling 
cotton  in  the  early  processes  of  mak- 
ing cotton  yam,  for  they  are  well 
known,  and  any  radical  changes  from 
them  are  likely  to  result  In  poor  yarn 
and  low  quality  cloth.  The  more 
oare  which  la  given  to  the  prelimi- 
nary processes  of  yarn  malting  the 
better  will  be  the  quality  of  the  cloth 
and  the  price  which  can  be  obtain- 
ed. In  no  case  should  a  machine  be 
operated  at  an  excessive  speed  In 
1  to  obtain  greater  production, 
■  -•■-,  wneil  the  fabric  which  is 
to  be  produced  Is  selling  for  a  com- 
paratively high  price,  and  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  on  the  cheap- 
est fabrics  excessive  speed  results  in 
any  great  ultimate  economy. 

DYKING   PABT1COLARS. 

ORANGE. 
JWH2fM,«MI  orann.  L    X     JW*. 

It-ltft  Glauber'*  aalt  cryatala 

1-**  aoda  uh. 

BnWr  at  tha   boiling  point  and  work  with 


•-10ft  Glauber-a  aalt  crystal* 


RAMIE-LINEN 

There  Is  one  fabric  which  deserves 
mention  at  the  present  time,  not  be- 
cause the  construction  Is  especially 
new  or  intricate,  but  because  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  cloth  to  obtain  a 
certain  end.  This  cloth  Is  what  is  gen- 
erally known  as  Ramie-linen.  The 
name  of  the  fabric  is  used  to  give  add- 
ed selling  ability,  and  many  consum- 
ers would  be  led  to  believe  that  It 
was  composed  of  something  else  be- 
sides cotton,  possibly  that  It  was  lin- 
en treated  In  a  different  manner  from 
that  ordinarily  noted.  This  method 
of  naming  a  fabric  does  not  permit 
the  obtaining  of  as  high  a  price  as 
could  be  obtained  If  the  fabric  were 
linen  and  a  consumer  was  certain  of 
It,  but  It  does  make  It  possible  In  a 
great  many  cases  to  obtain  a  higher 
price  than  If  consumers  were  sure 
It  was  composed  of  nothing  but  cot* 
ton.  Not  only  has  this  fabric  been 
given  a  very  deceptive  name  and  one 
which  should  not  be  possible  to  use 
for  such  a  fabric,  but  It  baa  also  been 
constructed  In  a  similar  manner  so 
far  as  Its  yarns  are  concerned  and 
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also  finished  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
appear  exactly  like  a  good  many  of 
the  coarse  linen  clothe. 

Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  such  material  sold  by  retailers 
as  linen,  not  because  they  have  any 
intention  to  ouer  low  values  but  be- 
cause of  general  conditions  which 
apply  to  this  particular  fabric,  for  in 
some  cases  ft  is  entirely  probable  that 
retailers  will  not  know  tbat  such  a 
cloth  is  made  from  cotton.  As  a  gen- 
eral statement,  It  can  be  said  that 
there  are  do  such  wide  variations  In 
price  on  such  a  fabric  as  that  consid- 
ered as  would  be  noted  on  the  more 
expensive  materials,  due  to  conditions 
of  making,  but  the  selling  of  such  mer- 
chandise affects  that  class  of  consum- 
ers who  can  least  afford  to  suffer  any 
losses  through  mistakes  in  purchasing 
fabrics  at  a  comparatively  high  price 
and  under  deceptive  conditions.  A 
small  additional  profit  per  yard  on  a 
coarse  fabric  makes  a  great  difference 
In  the  ultimate  profit  secured,  for  the 
production  and  distribution  Is  large 
and  profits  are  secured  from  such 
features  rather  than  from  extremely 
high  prices. 

Fabrics  such  as  that  described  are 
used  for  dresses,  waists,  coverings,  in 
fact,  for  practically  all  the  purposes 
for  which  similar  grades  of  linen 
would  be  suitable.  These  fabrics  bave 
been  produced  by  mills  In  the 
grey  state  and  they  are  sold  to  con- 
verters who  have  them  finished  In  the 
manner  which  they  desire,  and  It  Is 
very  likely  that  the  mills  which  have 
made  the  cloth  have  not  received  any 
great  additional  profit  over  that  which 
would  have  been  noticed  recently  be- 
cause these  fabrics  have  been  In  de- 
mand. It  Is  probable  that  mills  have 
obtained  anywhere  from  1J  to  1|  cents 
per  yard  profit  on  these  cloths,  but 
this  is  high  and  does  not  Indicate  con- 
ditions which  apply  generally  to  this 
class  of  cloth  making.  Of  course,  the 
above  named  pro  ate  will  return  a 
handsome  dividend  to  any  mill  produc- 
ing them,  but  It  Is  among  the  subse- 
quent sellers  that  variable  prices  are 
developed  when  any  are  noted. 

As  a  fabric  this  material  Is  rather 
coarse  and  made  from  very  heavy  sizes 
of  yarn,    the   threads   and   picks   per 


inch  being  comparatively  few  In  num- 
ber. Not  only  are  the  yarns  heavy, 
but  they  are  also  very  Irregular,  In 
fact,  the  more  irregular  they  are,  the 
more  desirable  the  fabric  Is  to  buyers 
when  It  comes  to  be  finished  and  sold 
as  they  are  In  Imitations  of  linens.  In 
a  good  many  cases  the  yarns  are  made 
from  waste  obtained  in  the  making 
of  better  yarn,  and  the  falbrlcs  are  no 
different  from  ordinary  Osnaburgs  or 
crashes,  that  Is,  tf  they  were  distrib- 
uted through  other  channels. 

In  fact,  many  converters  have  pur- 
chased the  above  fabrics  and  used 
them  for  Imitation  linens.  In  practi- 
cally all  Instances  these  cloths  are 
woven  with  plain  weave,  because  this 
weave,  together  with  the  kinds  of  yarn 
used,  gives  by  far  the  best  results,  as 
It  shows  up  the  Irregularities  In  the 
woven  fabrics  and  makes  the  finished 
article  more  salable.  Fabrics  such, 
as  that  described,  that  is,  made  with 
coarse  yarn,  and  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  threads  and  picks  per  Inch 
and  woven  with  a  simple  -weave  should 
be  produced  on  some  kind  of  an  auto- 
matic loom.  This  method  allows  a 
weaver  to  operate  a  greater  number 
of  looms,  and  decreases  the  cost  of 
production  quite  radically,  possibly 
not  as  large  an  amount  per  pound  as 
on  finer  cloths,  because  a  loom  pro- 
duces a  larger  poundage,  but,  never- 
theless, a  large  enough  Item  to  make  a 
great  difference  In  the  profits  secured. 
The  Irregularity  of  the  yarns  compos- 
ing the  fabric  tends  to  make  It  firm- 
er than  It  otherwise  would  be;  tha; 
is,  with  a  plain  weave  and  ft  certain 
size  of  yarn  the  count  of  the  cloth 
would  have  to  be  higher  with  smooth 
round  yarn  than  It  would  with  irregu- 
lar yarn,  such  as  is  noted  in  this 
fabric  or  In  other  novelty  cloths  which 
are  selling  at  the  present  time. 

This  Is  one  of  the  comparatively 
few  fabrics  where  uneven  and  cheap 
yarn  is  rather  desirable,  and,  naturally, 
machinery  Is  worked  as  hard  as  pos- 
sible, not  only  because  It  gives  great- 
er production,  but  also  because  it 
tends  to  make  the  yarn  uneven.  Even 
In  making  yarns  as  coarse  as  those 
considered  and  of  as  poor  quality,  It 
is  still  necessary  to  keep  as  many  ma- 
chines In  operation  as  possible,  ana 
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have  the  organization  correct,  for 
only  In  this  manner  can  costs  be  kept 
as  low  as  possible. 

ITEMS   REGARDING   PRICE. 

Aa  we  previously  stated,  this  cloth 
la  one  of  the  coarsest  produced  and 
naturally  the  selling  price  Is  low.  A 
good  many  of  these  materials  which 
are  sold  lor  use  as  linens  have  been 
sold  at  36  Inches  -wide  in  the  grey 
state,  and  when  finished  they  are 
about  2  Inches  narrower,  or  34  Inches. 
The  mill  selling  price  for  the  fabric 
which  we  have  analyzed  was  73  cents 
per  yard,  for  36-Inch  wide  cloth,  or 
about  24)  cents  per  pound,  on  a 
poundage  basis.  This  price  should 
return  good  dividends  to  the  mill,  for 
th«  cost  of  making  this  sort  of  fabric 
Is  not  much  ove-.  If  it  Is  any  over,  20 
cents  per  pound,  thus  leaving  the  mill 
about  4j  cents  per  pound  profit,  or 
nearly  1)  cents  per  yard,  an  amount 
which  even  a  fine  and  fancy  mill  will 
seldom  average  for  profits. 

One  interesting  feature  regarding 
the  cloth  Is  that  the  material  or  cot- 
ton of  which  it  Is  composed  forms 
quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  making,  in  many  instances,  It  being 
over  75  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  leav-  . 
ing  the  remainder  for  the  various 
items  of  expense,  depreciation,  labor, 
etc.  The  labor  cost  per  pound  is  a 
comparatively  small  amount,  because 
the  average  production  per  operative 
is  quite  large..  The  cost  of  having 
this  fabric  finished  is  1]  cents  per 
yard  and  together  with  the  erpensea 
cf  selling,  etc.,  which  a  converter 
would  have,  the  cost  to  htm  would  be 
probably  about  10J  to  11  cents  per 
yard.  Under  this  condition  the  sell- 
ing price  to  the  jobber  would  be  about 
Id  cents  and  from  the  Jobber  to  the 
retailer,  about  161  cents  per  yard,  thus 
placing  the  fabric  easily  in  the  25- 
cent  class  to  consumers. 

A  good  many  sellers  have  sold  such 
fabrics  at  the  above  prices,  but  retail 
prices  do  not  always  coincide  with 
those  planned  when  the  cloth  was 
bought  from  the  mill,  because  retail 
prices  vary  in  certain  Instances  to 
as  high  as  32  to  35  cents  per 
yard  for  fabrics  which  appear  Identi- 
cal with  that  which  has  been  analyzed. 


Apparently,  the  consumer  is  sometimes 
paying  rrom  25  to  40  per  cent  more 
than  should  be  noted,  in  addition  to 
the  satisfactory  profits  which  the  vari- 
ous sellers  are  obtaining  when  the  fab- 
ric Is  sold  at  the  Intended  price  or 
25  cents  per  yard  at  retail. 

CLOTH  WEIGHTS. 
As  previously  stated,  fabrics  which 
are  used  for  the  purposes  described, 
are  rather  heavy  in  weight,  because 
the  sizes  of  yarn  used  are  heavy,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  the  cloth  weight  is 
lighter  than  4  yards  per  pound,  or 
4  ounces  per  yard,  for  36-lnch  wide 
goods.  We  will  not  consider  the 
weights  of  either  the  yarn  or  the  cloth 
when  the  material  has  been  finished, 
because  at  that  time  the  weights  are 
not  the  same  as  when  the  cloth  is  wov- 
en, and  the  weight  is  not  considered 
by  any  of  the  various  buyers  or  sell- 
ers, with  the  exception  of  the  convert- 
er or  buyer  who  purchases  or  han- 
dles the  goods  when  they  were  first 
woven.  The  warp  yarn  sizes  8-1  when 
It  Is  woven  and  the  filling  sizes  9.5-1 
The  details  for  the  cloth  are  as  fol 
lows: 


The  warp  yams  which  compose  a 
fabric  such  as  that  analyzed  are  usu- 
ally sized  quite  a  little  so  as  to  make 
better  work  in  the  weave  room,  and, 
in  some  instances,  to  give  weight  to 
the  fabric.  Probably  the  ordinary 
amount  of  size  as  applied  to  a  fabric 
of  this  character  would  be  from  71 
to  10  per  cent,  thus  making  a  yarn 
which  had  a  size  of  lOs-1  on  the  spin- 
ning frame  then  come  about  9s-l  as 
it  enters  the  loom.  The  operation  of 
the  loom  Is  likely  to  rub  off  some  of 
the   cotton   fibres  and  size,   and   this 
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makes  the  yarn  somewhat  finer  than 
It  was  on  the  loom  beam,  but  not  so 
line  as  when  tint  spun,  so  that  the 
cloth  is  somewhat  heavier  than  the 
spinning  Frame  yarn  sizes  would  Indi- 
cate. 

A  good  many  manufacturers  allow 
(or  this  added  weight  when  arriving 
at  their  cloth  weights,  while  others 
do  not.  If  some  such  arrangement  is 
not  used,  the  cloth  weights  as  sold 
will  be  heavier  than  other  manufac- 
turers are  delivering.  The  slie  which 
Is  applied  Is  entirely  washed  out  when 
the  material  Is  bleached,  and  unless 
more  is  added  In  the  finishing  process, 
the  cloth  Is  lighter  when  sold  than 
It  la  when  woven.  In  addition  to  the 
loss  due  to  size,  there  Is  a  stretching 
and  pulling  of  the  fabric  which  usu- 
ally makes  It  lighter  per  yard,  and 
besides  there  are  losses  caused  by 
the  bleaching  process. 

There  are  also  other  factora  which 
affect  the  cloth  losses,  and  In  ex- 
ceptionally few  cases  cloth  gains, 
such  as  the  kind  of  cotton  used,  the 
amount  of  twist  which  the 
yarn  contains,  the  cloth  con- 
struction used,  the  method  of  finish- 
ing, and  the  kind  of  dyestuff  used. 
Short  cotton  will  cause  greater  losses 
than  longer  staple,  a  soft 
twist  yarn  will  lose  more  than 
a  hard  twist  one,  and  there  will  be 
more  friction  and  a  greater  resulting 
loss  In  a  firmly  constructed  fabric 
than  one  where  there  are  few  threads 
and  picks  per  Inch.  Mercerlzatlon 
and  other  details  of  finishing  also 
affect  the  result,  and  dyeing  Is  likely  to 
add  somewhat  to  the  weight,  although 
In  cotton  finishing  results  these 
changes  are  In  no  case  comparable  to 
those  noted  when  other  materials  are 
being  dyed.  There  are  other  condi- 
tions which  may  at  times  affect  the 
results,  so  that  the  same  fabric  or 
the  same  yarn  when  finished  may  ap- 
pear to  have  been  entirely  different 
when  first  made,  whereas  their  changed 
appearance  is  due  entirely  to  the  pro- 
cesses through  which  they  have  gone. 
FINISHING. 

The  first  step  In  the  finishing  of  a 
fabric  such  as  that  considered  is  no 
different  than  that  employed  on  very 


many  other  similar  fabrics  which  are 
to  be  used  for  drees  goods,  for  they 
are  bleached  and  handled  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  ordinarily  employed  In 
bleaching.  After  the  cloth  has  been 
bleached,  Instead  of  being  sold  in  this 
condition.  It  Is  subjected  to  a  process 
of  mercerlzatlon,  and  this  Is  the  method 
by  which  the  glossy  appearance  Is  Im- 
parted and  which  makes  It  possible 
to  use  the  material  In  Imitation  Of 
linens. 

How  much  the  mercerlzatlon  process 
has  improved  In  results  and  the  influ- 
ence It  Is  exerting  generally  on  a 
great  many  classes  of  fabrics  Is  clear- 
ly shown  by  the  fabrics  analysed. 
Only  a  comparatively  short  time  ago, 
mercerlzatlon  was  not  applied  to  yarns 
or  fabrics  made  from  short  staples  of 
cotton,  for  the  results  were  not  espe- 
cially good,  but  it  Is  now  seen  that 
the  poor  results  were  not  caused  so 
much  by  the  short  fibres  not  merceris- 
ing as  It  was  because  there  was  so 
much  twist  placed  In  yarns  which  were 
composed  of  short  fibre  cotton.  This 
large  amount  of  twist,  which  was  nec- 
essary to  give  the  yarn  strength,  de- 
tracted a  great  deal  from  the  lustre 
which  could  be  imparted,  because  the 
fibres  did  not  have  their  parallel  posi- 
tion by  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
lustre  was  imparted.  When  a  yarn  is 
soft  twisted  a  longer  staple  of  cotton 
Is  used  and  this  allows  the  fibres  to 
lie  more  nearly  parallel,  so  that  It  was 
practical  rather  than  theoretical  diffi- 
culties which  made  the  mercerlsatlon 
process  undesirable,  excepting  for  the 
better  cloths,  a  short  time  ago. 

Not  only  has  the  process  been  Im- 
proved greatly,  so  that  results  are 
good  even  on  low  quality  of  cloths, 
but  the  costs  of  application  have  de- 
clined quite  a  little,  so  that  this  fact 
makes  It  possible  to  apply  the  process 
extensively,  whereas  the  price  alone 
a  short  time  afro  prohibited  Its  use 
somewhat  Note  the  cost  which  we 
have  given  In  arriving  at  the  cost  of 
the  goods.  This  is  1!  cents  per  yard 
and  it  Includes  bleaching,  dyeing,  mer- 
cerising and  the  other  processes  which 
go  to  make  a  finished  fabric  such  as 
that  described. 

Expensive  finishing  processes  are  not 
often  available  for  the  cheaper  grades 
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of  fabrics,  for  they  place  them  111 
a  higher  range  of  prices,  for  which  they 
cannot  always  be  sold,  and  In  any  case 
curtail  their  distribution  quite  exten- 
sively. Sometimes,  In  finishing,  starch 
Is  added  to  give  fullness  to  these  fab- 
rics, tut  when  this  Is  done,  some  kind 
of  a  softener  Is  also  applied  to  give  the 
cloth  the  soft  effect  desired.  A  light 
calendering  Is  sometimes  used, 
although  It  Is  not  especial- 
ly necessary  when  the  fab- 
ric has  had  a  good  mercerlzatlon 
process.  As  a  general  statement  It 
can  be  said  that  the  application  of  fin- 
ishes to  fabrics  and  the  combination 
of  weaves  and  stripes  to  make  desir- 
able finished  materials  have  improved 
vory  much  during  the  past  five  years, 
which  is  a  good  Indication  regarding 
what  the  future  of  the  Industry  will 
be.  A  good  many  converters  are  Just 
beginning  to  realize  the  possibilities 
of  the  various  fabrics,  and  the  methods 
of  finishing  which  are  available,  and 
the  results  have  been  surprisingly 
good  when  comparisons  are  made. 
TARNS. 
The  yams  used  In  these  cloths  are 
very  uneven,  In  fact,  the  more  irregu- 
larity they  show.  the  better 
Is  the  cloth  produced,  so 
that  It  might  be  said  that  the 
making  of  the  cloth  lies  largely  in 
the  yarns  which  are  used  in  weaving 
it.  The  cotton  staple  used  Is  likely 
to  be  short,  about  the  shortest  which 
is  obtainable  in  the  domestic  market. 
and  often  waste  of  various 
kinds  is  used  to  make  the  yarns  pro- 
duced more  uneven.  Inasmuch  as  un- 
even results  are  desirable.  It  Is  often 
advisable  to  crowd  the  machines  up 
to  the  limit  of  their  capacity,  although 
even  for  this  ki**d  of  work,  there  Is  a 
limit  beyond  which  It  Is  uneconomical 
to  go  In  the  making  of  any  yarn,  that 
la.  It  would  not  be  a  good  policy  to 
have  the  yam  so  poor  that  the  per- 
centage of  production  on  the  loom  Is 
very  low,  because  weaving  is  an  ex- 
pensive process. 

The  mixture  of  short  waste  does  not 
draw  like  the  other  cotton,  and  helps 
m  making  uneven  roving  and  yam. 
The  silver  can  be  run  heavier  than  it 
can  oven  for  ordinary  cloths  such  a* 


prints,  sheetings,  etc.,  and  possibly  ft 
TO-grain  finisher  silver  could  be  need 
satisfactorily.  It  might  also  be  pos- 
sible to  cut  out  one  of  the  processes 
of  roving  frames  and  make  the  yarn 
on  two  processes  Instead  of  on  three, 
as  is  ordinarily  noted.  In  some  oases. 
It  Is  entirely  possible  and  probably 
more  economical  to  use  single  roving 
for  spinning,  for  the  yarn  Is  heavy 
and  should  cause  little  trouble  even  If 
It  Is  not  aa  strong  as  It  naturally 
would  be  for  the  sizes  of  yarn  used. 
The  finished  hank  roving  which  Is  used 
on  the  spinning  frame  might  be  from 
1  to  1),  for  this  would  tend  to  develop 
a  more  Irregular  fabric  than  If  more 
doublings  were  used. 

In  making  such  yarns  as  those  con- 
sidered there  Is  as  little  waste  as  pos- 
sible taken  out  in  the  various  machines 
through  which  the  cotton  passes  for 
short  fibres,  and  bunches  are  of  de- 
cided advantage  Instead  of  being  ob- 
jectionable as  they  are  In  ordinary 
yarns.  The  main  idea  In  the  production 
of  any  uneven  fabric  such  aa  that  con- 
sidered Is  to  get  the  cotton  Into  a 
workable  yarn  of  the  size  desired  in 
as  quick  and  cheap  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  plan  of  production 
should  be  made  accordingly. 
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CREPE  FABRICS 

There  la  a  continual  chance  In  the 
styles  Of  fabric*  In  demand  on  ordi- 
nary  cotton   dress   goods.     One  year 


Voiles  when  first  produced  did  not 
show  the  same  results  which  they  re- 
cently have,  and  through  the  addition 
of  silk  stripes  and  a  more  attractive 
finish,  they  have  been  good  sellers 
for  some  time,  Novelty  yarn  effects, 
such  as  are  used  In  the  ordinary 
eponge  fabrics,  bad  been  selling  well 
for  some  time,  but  this  had  been  ac- 
complished by  adding  these  features 
to  voiles  and  other  ground  fabrics. 
Possibly,  the  present  season  there  has 
been  a  better  sale  for  crepes  and  crepe 
effects  than  there  ever  has  In  the  past, 
and  for  this  reason.  It  may  be  well  to 
consider  certain  of  such  fabrics  and 
their  method  of  production. 


Fabric  For  Which  Cost  and  Analysis  Is  Given. 


Bedford  cords  will  bo  used  extensively, 
another  season  voiles  will  be  stylish, 
and  other  years  radically  different 
materials  will  be  sold  and  used  ex- 
tensively, and  when  such  a  fabric  Is  tn 
demand,  It  will  be  likely  to  return 
larger  dividends  than  at  other  times 
to  cloth  makers  and  sellers.  By  com- 
bining various  weaves  and  styles  and 
producing  a  somewhat  different  effect 
the  cloth  styles  will  often  last  or  sell 
well  more  than  a  single  season,  and 
this  policy  is  generally  taken  by  man- 
ufacturers. 


In  a  general  way,  it  can  be  said  that 
there  are  many  uses  for  such  cloths, 
and  this  affords  a  large  production  and 
distribution,  not  only  when  there  Is  an 
exceptional  demand,  but  regularly 
year  In  and  year  out  They  are  used 
In  the  plain  state  and  are  also  com- 
bined with  silk  and  other  materials 
in  stripes  and  checks,  for  walstlngs 
and  various  kinds  of  dress  materials. 
In  certain  instances  they  are  used  for 
men's  shirtings,  and  they  are  also 
used  In  large  quantities  for  the  low- 
priced  kimonos,  dressing  sacques  and 
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rther  similar  articles.  The  lighter 
weight  materials  are  the  ones  which 
are  ordinarily  used  [or  dresses,  while 
the  heavier  fabrics  are  used  lor  some 
oi  the  other  purposes  mentioned.  The 
materials  when  sold  are  of  a  widely 
different  appearance,  not  only  in 
weight,  some  being  light  enough  to 
be  used  as  over-dresses,  but  also  as 
to  the  effects  produced  on  them. 
Crepes  have  been  produced  for  a  Ions; 
"  time,  not  only  on  the  domestic  mar- 
ket, but  also  In  foreign  countries,  and 
on  both  power  and  hand  looms,   al- 


When  a  fabric  la  made  with  a  low 
count,  such  as  la  seen  on  voiles  and 
crepes.  It  Is  practically  always  the 
care  that  plain  weave  Is  used  In  their 
production,  inasmuch  as  this  method 
gives  the  greatest  amount  of  firmness 
with  the  fewest  number  of  threads 
and  picks  per  Inch.  Of  course,  many 
of  such  materials  are  woven  on  dobby 
and  jacquard  looms,  but  this  Is  not 
because  the  ground  weave  or  crepe 
portion  of  the  cloth  demands  It,  but 
because  of  the  special  weave  made  nec- 
essary to  obtain  the  effects  desired. 


The  Striped  Crepe  Analyzed. 


though  It  Is  probable  that  the  fabrics 
now  being  sold  are  an  Improvement 
on  anything  formerly  produced*  at 
least  In  cotton  cloth.  A  good  many 
of  the  high-class  crepe  materials  now 
being  sold  are  woven  with  silk  stripes, 
which  contain  jacquard  figures  with 
novelty  yarn  in  stripes  and  checks,  and 
even  In  complicated  leno  fabrics  there 
are  yarns  used,  which,  when  the  cloth 
Is  finished,  gives  a  combination  crepe 
fabric. 

An  ordinary  crepe  fabric  Is  made 
with  a  rather  low  count,  for  unless 
this  were  done,  there  would  not  be 
opportunity  for  the  yams  to  contract 
and  the  crinkled  effect  to  be  produced. 


A  good  many  ordinary  crepe  fabrics 
can  be  and  are  made  on  automatic 
looms,  and  through  such  means  the 
cost  of  production  is  appreciably  low- 
ered. This  can  be  done,  because,  on  the 
ordinary  fabrics,  the  yarns  are  rather 
coarse  In  size,  and,  necessarily,  strong, 
and  also  because  plain  weave  is  used, 
making  exceptional  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  operative  unnecessary. 

The  one  fact  which  la  largely  re- 
sponsible    for      the     producing      of 

the  crepe  effect- 
Is      the     amount     of    twist    which 
is     given     to     the     filling     in     the 
production  of  such  cloth.     In  a  < 
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tain  lew  Instances,  the  warp  7am  la 
made  with  a  small  amount  of  extra 
crisp,  but  usually  the  warp  yarn  In 
a  crepe  fabric  U  absolutely  no  differ- 
ent from  that  of  an  ordinary  fabric. 
In  the  production  of  cloth  which  Is  to 
be  piece  mercerized,  the  standard  of 
twist  in  the  filling  yarn  will  be  from 
1%  to  three  times  the  square  root 
of  the  yarn  size;  on  ordinary  fabrics 
the  twist  standard  of  the  filling  ie  like- 
ly, to  be  from  314  to  31.  while  If  the 
filling  fa  to  be  used  for  a  crepe  ma- 
terial, the  standard  of  twist  la  likely 
to  vary  from  six  to  as  high  as  nine 
times  the  square  root  of  the  yarn  aire. 
This  extra  amount  of  twist  will 
make  the  filling  yarn  kink  up  it  it  is 
unwound  from  a  filling  bobbin,  and 
when  a  cloth  is  woven  and  Immersed 
In  hot  water,  the  same  effects  are. 
noted  In  the  cloth.  Because  of  this 
shrinkage,  It  1b  necessary  to  set  the 
twist  In  the  yam  so  that  It  can  be 
used  In  the  wearing  operation.  This 
Is  done  In  a  number  of  methods,  de- 
pending on  the  mill  system  being 
used,  but  possibly  the  method  having 
the  largest  use  Is  to  place  the  filling 
bobbins  as  they  come  from  the  spin- 
ning frame  In  a  box  where  they  are 
treated  wltb  live  steam.  This  Is  the 
process  which  Is  ordinarily  used  for 
grey,  hard  twist  filling  yarn.  In  order 
to  have  the  yarn  clean  and  the  bobbin 
unaffected  by  this  steaming  process, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  enameled  bob- 
bins In  the  spinning  room. 

HARD  TWIST  TARNS 
will  vary  In  size  to  a  somewhat  great- 
er extent  than  regular  yarns,  and  as 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  contrac- 
tion when  spinning,  the  yam  size  Is 
likely  to  be  heavier  than  the  frame 
drafts  and  roving  size  would  Indicate. 
Usually  changes  are  made  in  the 
drafts  of  the  frames  until  the  result- 
ing yarn  size  is  the  one  dBslred.  Nat- 
urally, when  a  yarn  has  an  extra 
amount  of  twist  Inserted,  it  will  lose 
a  good  deal  of  Its  strength,  for  a  yarn 
Is  strongest  with  a  standard  of  about 
414  times  the  square  root  of  the  yarn 
size,  and  not  only  does  the  above  oc- 
cur, but  the  production  per  spindle 
will  decrease  radically  and  this  fact 
affects  the  cost  of  production.  In 
ordinary    crepes     the    filling  yarn  Is 


hard  twisted  in  the  tame  direction 
as  for  ordinary  filling,  only  there  la 
a  greater  amount  of  twist  inserted,  but 
there  are  other  crepe  fabrics  In  which 
filling  Is  used  with  both  regular  and 
reverse  twist  Such  kinds  of  cloth 
are  necessarily  woven  on  a  box  loom 
and  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  such 
fabrics  Is  produced  with  two  picks 
of  regular  twist  and  two  picks  of  re- 
verse twist  fllllnga,  although  quite 
large  quantities  are  made  in  which  th« 
picking  Is  one  of  regular  and  one  at 
reverse  twist.  When  cloth  Is  made 
from  regular  and  reverse  twisted 
yarns,  it  can  be  easily  distinguished 
from  that  male  with  only  one  kind 
of  twist,  because  In  the  first  instance, 
there  la  a  regular  shrinkage  of  the 
cloth  with  one  kind  of  filling  acting 
against  the  other  in  producing  the 
crepe  effect,  while  in  the  second  meth- 
od the  filling  all  shrinks  In  the  same 
direction,  thus  producing  a  fabric 
which  contains  a  wavy  appearance. 
Most  of  the  ordinary  cheap  crepe  fab- 
rics are  made  with  filling  of  only  one 
twist,  while  a  good  many  of  the  more 
expensive  lines  contain  regular  and 
reverse  twisted  yarn. 

METHOD  OF  PRODUCING. 
There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of 
crepe  fabrics,  different  not  only  be- 
cause of  their  cloth  construction,  yarn 
sizes  and  woven  patterns,  but  also  be- 
cause there  are  entirely  different 
methods  of  production  used. 
First,  there  is  the  method  by 
which  the  majority  of  ordinary  crepes 
are  produced,  namely  their  making 
from  grey  yarns.  Fabrics  made 
through  this  method,  are  often  dec- 
orated by  stripes  and  checks  not  only 
of  cotton,  but  also  of  silk,  and  when 
silk  Is  used  a  fancy  weave  is  often 
employed.  When  these  cloths  are 
made  entirely  of  plain  weave  they  can 
be  sold  In  the  white  state  or  any 
piece  dyed  color,  or  they  can  he  print- 
ed in  almost  any  style  of  pattern  or 
colors,  and.  without  doubt,  more  of  the 
coarser  cloths  are  sold  In  the  printed 
state  than  in  any  other  form.  For  a 
real  crepe  fabric,  It  is  cheaper  to  pro- 
duce In  the  grey  cloth  method  than 
In  any  other,  and  this  Is  probably  the 
reason  why  these  cloths  form  the  hulk 
of  the  sale. 
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A  second  method  Is  to  produce  the 
cloth  from  bleached  and  dyed  yarns, 
tfaoa  producing  woven  stripes 
similar  In  appearance  to  the  styles 
used  in  ordinary  shirtings.  In  fact, 
this  method  Is  used  extensively  when 
the  fabrics  are  to  be  used  for  shirt- 
ings. The  Introduction  of  fast  colon 
which  will  stand  the  bleaching  opera- 
tion la,  however,  likely  to  result  In 
fewer  of  such  materials  being  pro- 
duced, and  It  Is  radically  cheaper 
to-day  to  make  these  lines,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cloths  which  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  color  by  the  grey 


alder  it  as  a  seersucker  effect,  and 
while  It  naturally  belongs  In  the  seer 
sucker  class,  It  la  being  sold  as  i 
crepe  and  In  competition  with  It,  and 
should  be  Included  In  the  general  de- 
scription. A  good  many  sellers  have 
not  considered  certain  of  the  results 
which  mercerizatlon  causes.  To-day 
moat  sellers  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  a  lustre  is  Imparted  when  cloth 
Is  treated  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda  and  held  out  tightly,  but  they 
do  not  always  know  that  cloth  treat- 
ed with  the  same  solution  and  not 
held  out  will  shrink  radically.    Upon 


A  Crinkled  Crepe  Produced  by  Mercerizing  Process. 


cloth  method.  .There  are  also  a  few 
crepe  fabrics  which  are  produced  by 
a  method  of  pressing,  but  the  quan- 
tity produced  Is  very  small,  and  the 
cloth  cannot  be  washed  and  still  re- 
tain the  effect  which  it  contained,  so 
It  Is  not  an  actual  crepe  fabric. 

RESULTS  OF  MERCERIZATION. 

Another  method  of  production 
which  might  be  considered,  for  It  Is 
having  a  very  large  use  at  present, 
la  that  wblch  results  In  making  a 
crinkled  effect  by  the  mercerizatlon 
process.  Soma  sellers  class  the  fabric 
produced  aa  a  crepe  while  others  con- 


the  above  fact  the  production  of  this 
class  of  seersucker  or  crepe  is  baaed. 
An  ordinary  fabric  Is  printed  with 
a  paste  or  solution,  and  where  this  Is 
applied  the  fabric  will  shrink,  and 
one  portion  of  the  fabric  being  treat- 
ed causes  the  portion  not  treated  to 
shrink  up  or  crinkle,  producing 
the  crepe  effect  Many  of  such  fab- 
rics are  sold  In  the  white'  or  colored 
state,  but  there  are  many  ethers 
which  have  In  addition  to  the  crinkled 
effect  a  printed  pattern  applied,  the 
variety  being  Just  about  as  large  aa 
It  la  for  ordinary  dress  materials.  One 
feature  which  has  to  be  considered 
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when  such  a  method  Is  used  Is  that 
there  Is  a.  hugs  working  loss  In  the 
cloth  yardage  treated,  sad  the  amount 
received  by  the  buyer,  and  this  In- 
creases the  cloth  cost  quite  radically. 
Finishers  require  a  large  working 
lose  clause  In  their  contracts,  hut 
often  do  not  hold  themselves  to  the 
amount  stipulated.  Generally,  the 
actual  loss  in  yards  received  and  de- 
livered Is  from  18  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent  The  amount  an  ordinary  crepe 
fabric  will  shrink  In  width  In  the  fin- 
ishing operation  is  from  25  per  cent 
to  30  per  cent,  although  there  is  a 
wider  variation  than  this  due  to  the 
results  desired.  The  harder  the  fill- 
ing yarn  Is  twisted,  the  greater  the 
amount  the  fabric  will  shrink  or  crepe 
within  reasonable  limits,  hut  It  Is 
usually  the  case  that  the  cloth  Is  not 
finished  as  narrow  as  It  actually  will 
shrink.  Naturally,  the  warp  count 
when  finished  la  radically  higher  than 
It  is  when  the  cloth  Is  first  woven.  It 
Is  sometimes  the  case  that  certain 
of  the  better  fabrics  are  not  merely 
shrunk  by  hot  water,  but  they  are  giv- 
en a  processing  In  caustic  soda  solu- 
tion, which  method  gives  them  an  ef- 
fect which  is  otherwise  not  obtain- 
able, for  It  makes  the  yarn  softer  and 
adds  to  the  cloth  attractiveness. 
FANCY  PATTERNS. 
A  good  many  crepe  fabrics  are  made 
with  warp  which  Is  entirely  silk,  and 
such  fabrics  are  often  decorated  with 
fancy  jacquard  figures  or  by  stripes 
of  various  kinds.  The  filling  used  In 
such  fabrics  Is  single  hard  twist  yarns, 
although  In  certain  Instances  two-ply 
filling  Is  used,  and  in  the  filling  there 
.  can  be  either  one  direction  of  twist 
or  the  cloth  can  be  woven  on  a  box 
loom  with  regular  and  reverse  twist- 
ed yarn,  possibly  the  second  method 
la  more  extensively  used  In  the  pro- 
duction of  high-class  crepes.  In  the 
making  of  patterns  (or  such  fabrics 


there  are  a  number  of  facts  to  be  con- 
sidered which  makes  the  problem 
somewhat  different  from  ordinary 
work.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
only  a  comparatively  few  picks  per 
Inch  In  the  cloth,  and  care  must  be 
used  so  that  the  patterns  will  show 
the  best  results  possible.  There  Is 
also  likely  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
stretoh  In  finishing,  and  this  should 
be  considered  when  making  the  de- 
sign, for  the  cloth  Is  sold  finished  to 
the  consumers,  and  not  In  the  grey 
state.  The 
LARGE  SHRINKAGE  IN  WIDTH, 
at  least,  must  be  considered,  if  the 
other  facts  are  Ignored;  thus,  a  fabric 
whlcb  counts,  say,  96  threads  when 
it  comes  from  the  loom,  may  count 
130,  or  even  more,  when  It  Is  finished, 
so  that  a  pattern  which  Is  correct  for 
the  grey  material  will  be  out  of  pro- 
portion when  the  cloth  Is  finished.  For 
this  reason,  4  good  many  patterns 
have  to  be  wider  In  the  grey  cloth 
than  they  would  be  In  any  other  case, 
and  do  not  look  right,  but  when  the 
cloth  Is  finished  the  correct  results 
are  shown.  This  condition  should  be 
regulated  on  the  design  paper,  which 
Is  used  in  planning  the  pattern.  That 
is,  a  fabric  might  call  for  a  design 
paper  which  was  12x7  If  the  grey 
count  were  considered,  whereas  It 
would  actually  need  a  paper  which 
was  12x5  If  the  conditions  of  finish- 
ing be  correctly  considered.  On  cer- 
tain of  these  crepe  fabrics.  It  Is  true 
that  the  shrinkage  In  count  Is  not  so 
great  as  the  width  would  Indicate,  for 
there  Is  a  certain  waviness  In  the 
cloth  which  will  affect  the  pattern. 
Inasmuch  as  there  are  so  few  picks 
per  inch  In  tiie  woven  fabric,  care 
must  be  used  to  break  up  the  figures, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  iong  floats 
to  make  the  fabric  objectionable. 
Practically  all  fabrics  are  produced 
with  plain  weave  grounds,  bo  that  the 
making  of  the  design  is  a  rather  .sim- 
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Vie  process.  Aa  previously  explained, 
plain  weave  Is  necessary,  if  the  fabric 
Is  to  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  firm- 
ness and  If  the  threads  are  to  remain 
In  their  respective  positions. 

TARNS  AND  WEIGHTS. 
The  yarns  used  In  crepe  fabrics  are 
of  widely  different  quality  and  sizes, 
because  the  range  of  fabric  quality  la 
so  great.  Some  of  the  low-priced  ma- 
terials are  made  with  yarns  which 
are  not  better  than  those  used  in  the 
most  common  materials,  and  in  such 
cases  the  yarn  production  la  large 
and  the  stock  used  not  of  especially 
high  quality.  In  other  materials,  fine 
or  rather  One  yarna  are  used  and  the 
stock  is  ■>(  high  quality  and  often 
combed  and  a  good  deal  ot  care  Is 
used  In  producing,  in  fact  more  care 
than  is  noted  on  most  kinds  of  fancy 
fabrics.  We  present  In  another  por- 
tion of  this  description  an  analysis 
with  costs  of  one  of  the  moat  com- 
mon crepes  sold,  but  following  la  an 
analysis  of  an  Imported  crepe  which 
contains  dyed  yarns: 
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The  yarns  used  would  be  made  from 
roving  of  similar  sizes  to  those  used 
lor  ordinary  yarn  of  the  same  size, 
except  that  for  fine  filling  It  la  better 
to  have  roving  finer  than  the  yarn  alie 
Indicated  would  require,  due  to  the 
contraction  of  twist 

A  correct  estimate  should  he  made 
of. .the  losses  sustained  when  obtain- 


ing the  sites  of  the  original  grey 
yarns  used.  Take  the  fabric  for 
which  the  cost  is  given.  On  this  the 
warp  Is  the  finished  cloth  actually 
sized  39%,  while  the  filling  sited  about 
224,  whereas  36  warp  and  20  filling 
were  used.  This  shows  that  the  sizes 
are  much  finer  in  finished  fabrics  than 
many  have  been  accustomed  to  be 
lleve,  and  this  fabric  has  been  printed 
a  fact  that  Is  likely  to  add  some 
weight  to  the  yarn. 

THE  WARP  LOSS 
Is  not  entirely  clue  to  the  bleaching, 
loss  In  size,  and  weaving  operation, 
but  a  portion  of  it  Is  due  to  the  stretch 
which  is  given  the  cloth  In  finishing 
as  can  be  noted  from  the  picks,  40 
when  the  cloth  was  In  the  grey  state 
and  37  when  It  was  finished.  Not  all 
of  this  stretch  is  actual  gain  In  yard- 
age to  the  finisher,  but,  without  duubt, 
the  extra  amount  obtained  Is  at  least 
6  per  cent  or  6  per  cent.  When  ob- 
taining the  yarn  sizes  for  a  crepe  fab- 
ric which  has  been  produced  by  the 
tnercerixatlon  process,  It  Is  a  good 
plan  to  size  the  yarn  from  the  crinkled 
portion  of  the  cloth,  tor  this  Is  the 
yarn  which  has  not  been  shrunk  he- 
low  Its  actual  size  by  the  method  of 
finishing  used.  Note  the  cloth  weights 
(6.32  in  the  grey  state  and  6.10,  or 
about  this  amount,  when  finished), 
which  fact  shows  In  a  general  way 
what  the  cloth  losses  are  when  this 
kind  of  crepe  fabric  Is  being  pro- 
duced. The  method  of  obtaining  the 
weights  of  the  yarn  used  and  the  cloth 
weight  when  woven  Is  as  follows: 
:.m  «Bd«  *  (tit  x  ii/i)  —  .»'»».  w»iBh' 
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CODTIL  OR  CORSET  CLOTH 

In  preparing  the  new  edition  of  our 
"Cotton  Fabrics'  Glossary"  it  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  many  cloth 
constructions  which  had  not  appear- 
ed three  or  four  years  ago.  Improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  cotton 
machinery  and  the  accompanying  de- 
velopment which  has  made  possible  the 
use  of  cotton  fibres  which  were  origi- 
nally considered  too  short  to  be  of 
much  value  have  led  to  entirely  new 
fabrics  and  to  new  modifications  of  old 
ones. 

One  fabric  which  Is  seldom  men- 
tioned as  forming  any  great  portion 
of  textile  sales,  but  which  neverthe- 
less Is  of  quite  large  Importance,  Is 
the  general  class  of  fabrics  known  as 
coutlls.  Possibly  the  production  of 
the  above  named  material  Is  as  reg- 
ular as  any  of  the  numerous  novelty 
or  special  constructions  made,  and 
while  the  weave,  count  and  yarns 
used  will  vary,  the  general  character 
of  the  cloth  does  not  change  as  much 
as  it  does  in  other  lines. 

Dress  goods  colors,  styles,  weaves 
and  cloth  constructions  will  vary  rad- 
ically in  different  years,  but,  due  to 


certain  fundamental  necessities,  eou- 
-fla  might  be  called  more  or  leas  a 
staple  fancy  product  Of  course, 
there  are  different  qualities  of  these 
materials  which  sell  at  various  prices. 
Just  as  In  any  other  lines,  but  the  re- 
sults are  more  limited  In  such  fab- 
rics. In  general,  these  materials  are 
used  largely  In  the  white  state,  as 
there  Is  great  objection  to  dyed 
goods  for  such  uses.  Then  there  must 
be  a  construction  used  which  will 
give  a  great  deal  of  strength  and 
wear. 
Most  users  of  these  fabrics  test 
THE  BREAKING  STRENGTH 
of  the  cloth  which  they  purchase,  and 
unless  deliveries  are  satisfactory  In 
this  regard  there  Is  likely  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  friction  between  buyer 
and  seller,  and,  without  doubt,  this 
is  the  realbn  why  a  good  many  mills 
do  not  care  to  attempt  to  produce 
them.  Probably  the  lar™ei,t  portion 
of  couti!  production  Is  used  in  the 
making  of  corsets,  but  It  Is  also 
utilized  in  other  ways,  su.-h  aa  bands 
for  children's  garments  where  there 
Is  likely  to  be  a  good  deal  of  wear 
and  tear,  and  In  other  similar  meth- 
ods,   and    recently    we    have     been 
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brought  In  coaUct  with  a  firm  which 
claims  to  export  aa  much  as  50.0(H) 
pieces  a  year  or  a  fabric  such  as  that 
anajytad. 

It  baa  been,  generally  supposed  that 
very  little  ol  such  material  was  aold 
outside  of  the  domestic  market,  tor 
the  price  is  high,  ami  conditions  of 
:  .aaJbc  are  such  that  the  labor  costs 
form  a  comparatively  large  portion  ol 
the  total  cost  The  use  which  1b  made 
of  thia  exported  cloth  la  one  not  usual- 
ly noted,  for  It  Is  made  Into  white 
suits,  of  various  kinds  whl^h  receive 
a  good  deal  ol  wear,  at  least  this  la 
the-  use  which  the  exporters  claim  1b 
m.-Ufi  of  It.  Probably  there  are  nor 
over  halt  a  dozen  manufacturers  in 
the  domestic  market  who  produce  a 
nigh  class  coutil  fabric  such  as  thai 
analysed. 

CLOTH  CONSTRUCTION. 

Considered  as  a  fabric,  coutils  are 
not  radically  different  from  many  of 
the  ordinary  cloths  which  are  made 
and  sold  in  enormous  quantities.  It 
is  the  weight  and  strength  and  the 
dlfaenlties  encountered  In  obtaining 
these  that  make  care  necessary.  Gen- 
erally, the  weave  which  is  employed 
la  a  five-harness  warp  satin,  although 
it  may  be  some  other  similar  weave. 
la  some  instances,  Jacquard  or  dobby 
patterns  are  employed,  but  when  this 
is  done.  It  la  usually  with  a  satin 
around  effect,  while  In  special  cases 
certain  constructions  are  made  with 
plain  weaves. 

The  reason  a  satin  or  a  similar 
weave  ia  used  Is  because,  through 
stub  a  method,  a  high  cloth  count  can 
be  obtained,  also  the  requisite 
strength.  Of  course,  strength  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  plain  weave 
together  with  heavy  yarn,  but  such 
cloth  would  have  no  sale  for  corsets, 
tor,  in  addition  to  strength,  a  smooth, 
good  looking  cloth  la  necessary,  and 
the  use  of  a  satin  wear%  answers 
both  purposes.  Whenever  a  fabric  Is 
nude  with  a  satin  weave  a  high  count 
la  necessary,  bo  that  the  cloth  will 
be.  firm,  and  although  coutils  are  nigh- 
oount  materials  they  are  likely  to  be 
ouite  heavy  in  weight  Not  only  is 
the  warp  count  high  Just  the  same 
a*  it  la  In  galateas  and  similar  lines, 
bat  the  filling  count  ia  also  high,  al- 


though it  is  not  usually  quite  so  high 
as  it  is  in  the  warp.  Although  the 
yarns  used  are  rather  coarse  In  alae, 
when  compared  with  those  used  in 
lawns  and  similar  One  yarn  lines, 
they  are  often  made  from  combed 
stock,  and  tLls  fact  adds  much  to  the 
cost  of  production. 

Combed  yarrs  not  only  produce  a 
better  appearing  fabric,  and  one  con- 
taining a  greater  amount  of  strength, 
but  they  also  make  the  weaving  el 
cloth  an  easier  problem  from  a  man- 
ufacturing standpoint,  lor  the  warp 
breakages  are  much  fewer  In  num- 
ber. One  fact  In  weaving)  such  ma- 
terials ia  that  quality  la  one  of  the 
prime  necessities,  and  many  fabrics 
which  are  considered  seconds  in  such 
production  would  be  ranked  aa  firsts 
were  their  conditions  Of  selling  net 
so  strict  Because  there  la  a  goad 
deal  of  strength  necessary  It  la  often 
the  case  that  ply  combed  yarns  are 
used  in  making  the  cloth,  not  only  in 
the  warp  but  also  in  the  Oiling-  When 
this  Is  done,  the  yarn  siaea  are  natu- 
rally finer  than  when  single  yarns  are 
used.  This  method  of  manufacturing 
produces  a  better  and  stronger  cloth, 
but  It  Increases  the  coat  of  making 
quite  radically. 

LOOM  USED. 

So  far  as  the  weave  and  the  yarn 
used  are  concerned,  It  might  be  con- 
sidered that  automatic  looms  would 
be  suitable  for  producing  such  mate- 
rials,  but  there  are  certain  other  fea- 
tures which,  up  to  the  present  time, 
have  made  It  more  or  less  necessary 
for  non-automatic  looms  to  be  used. 
One  item  1b  that  the  weave  Is  likely 
to  vary  quite  a  little  in  the  number 
of  harnesses  necessary   to  produce. 

Another  is  that  high  quality  pro- 
duction Is  necessary,  a  condition 
which  is  not  always  true  when  auto- 
matic looms  are  used,  and  another  is 
that  the  ratio  of  saving  made  possible 
by  the  use  of  automatic  looms  Is  not 
bo  large  as  It  Is  on  cheaper  ordinary 
fabrics.  A  saving  of  a  cent  or  more 
a  pound  Is  not  of  so  great  moment 
In  a  fabric  which  sells  for  IE  or  SO 
cents  a  yard  as  It  is  In  a  fabric  which 
sells  for  less  than  6  cents  a  yard. 
Because  the  cloth  Is  very  Arm  with 
a  high  count  and  rather  coarse  yarns, 
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it  its  necessary  for  It  to  be  woven  on 
a  F:om  which  IB  much  heavier  than 
that  used  in  producing  ordinary  fancy 
fabrics.  Unless  this  were  done,  poor 
cloth  would  result  and  the  light  loom 
would  be  knocked  to  pieces  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time. 

WOVEN  PACE  DOWN. 

In  making  satin  weave  cloths  it  Is 
ofti.a  the  practice  to  weave  the  cloth 
face  down  In  the  loom,  as  this  makes 
It  necessary  (or  the  loom  to  lift  but 
one-fifth  of  the  warp  Instead  of  tour 
fifths  at  every  pick,  that  Is,  if  the 
weave  happens  to  be  a  five-harness 
warp  satin.  A  good  deal  of  Judgment 
cas  to  be  used  In  the  method  which 
is  employed,  tor  It  is  sometimes  bet- 
ter to  weave  a  cloth  face  up,  espe- 
cially i*  the  weaving  is  very  difficult 
Inasmuch  as  the  warp  contains  a 
large  number  of  threads  of  rather 
coarse  yarn,  It  Is  necessary  to  use  a 
great  deal  of  care  In  the  placing  of 
the  yarn  on  the  loom  beam. 

Any  Irregularities  of  tension  or 
other  features  which  are  of  little  ac- 
count in  ordinary  fabrics  will  cause 
very  evident  streaks  and  much 
trouble  in  coutil  fabrics,  at  least  In 
the  high-class  ones.  It  Is  usually  the 
custom  to  use  a  reed  in  making  these 
materials  which  corresponds  with  the 
eave  used.  That  is,  If  a  five- 
weave  is  used,  the  warp  will 
be  reeded  five  threads  per  dent,  and 
if  another  weave  be  used  a  different 
arrangement  would  be  made. 

This  policy  will  result  In  less 
streaks  than  through  any  other  meth- 
od, and  allows  a  rather  coarse  reed 
to  be  used,  a  fact  which  results  in 
more  space  being  available  for  the 
operation  of  the  heavy  warp.  The 
choosing  of  a  correct  reed  has  much 
to  do  with  the  satisfactory  production 
of  many  kinds  of  cotton  cloth.  Some 
manufacturers  are  Inclined  to  always 
use  a  reed  which  permits  two  ends 
per  dent  Just  because  the  lines  of 
cloth  which  they  have  regularly  pro- 
duced are  made  in  this  manner,  but 
It  often  happens  that  when  a  mill's 
cloth  constructions  vary  widely  other 
methods  are  better  on  certain  fabrics. 
Sometimes  It  Is  necessary  to  use  a 
coarse  reed,  because  rant  knots 
on    heavy    material     will    not    pass 
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through  without  breaking.  In  other 
cases,  a  high  warp  count  and  with  a 
reeding  of  two  in  a  dent  will  cause 
excessive  friction  and  breakage,  with 
a  tow  percentage  of  loom  production. 
Then  In  certain  other  fabrics  the  use 
of  a  coarse  reed  with  quite  a  number 
of  ends  per  dent  la  often  objection- 
able, because  in  finishing  the  reed 
marks  cannot  be  entirely  taken  out 
One  reason  why  grey  yarn  fabrics 
look  much  smoother  than  similar  yarn 
bleached,  or  dyed  materials.  Is  because 
one  la  likely  to  contain  very  evident 
reed  marks  when  sold,  while  the  other 
Is  not.  One  problem  which  often 
causes  a  great  deal  of  trouble  when 
coutlls  are  being  produced  la  the  con- 
struction of  the  selvages.  When 
these  are  made  from  the  same  warp 
as  the  ground  of  the  fabric,  It  la  very 
likely  that  unless  the  right  number 
of  threads  per  dent  are  used  the 
edges  will  curl  up  or  will  not  appear 
smooth  like  the  body  of  the  fabric, 
and  will  cause  a  large  amount  of  crlt- 

fiecause  of  the  uses  of  the  fabric  be 
Ing  considered  it  Is  not  necessary  ia 
many  Instances  to  have  any  decora 
tlon  applied  to  the  fabric  so  as  to 
make  it  more  attractive.  Whenever 
such  decoration  Is  desired.  It  Is  usu- 
ally applied  by  methods  In  the  weave 
rather  than  by  dyeing  or  printing,  but 
in  the  large  majority  of  Instances  the 
cloth  Is  sold  in  the  white  state  and 
with  a  comparatively  simple  weave. 
Naturally,  the  above  conditions  make 
the  operation  of  finishing  a  rather 
simple  one,  for  all  that  la  necessary 
ia  to  bleach  the  cloth  and 
handle  It  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
on  fabrics  which  are  sold  in  the  white 
state. 

Many  ordinary  fabrics  when  sold 
are  also  sized  or  starched  a  good  deal, 
and  some  of  the  cheaper  lines  are 
filled  with  clay  or  some  similar  sub 
stance,  but  the  firmness  of  coutil  fab- 
rics makes  this  largely  unnecessary- 
Most  of  these  fabrics  have  a  some- 
what higher  count  in  the  warp  than 
they  do  In  the  filling,  for  this  makes 
possible  a  larger  loom  production  and 
a  corresponding  decrease  In  the  cost 
of  making.  The  price  of  such  mate- 
rials is  very  high  per  yard  when  corn- 
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pared  with  others  which  have  about 
the  same  weight,  but  this  Is  caused 
by  the  use  of  combed  stock,  the  large 
number  of  threads  and  picks  per  Inch 
and  the  rather  small  loom  production. 
It  Is  also  true  that  the  cost  Is  high, 
because  more  care  Is  necessary  In 
weaving,  and  fewer  looms  can  be  op- 
erated per  weaver  than  on  the  simi- 
lar weight  ordinary  fabrics.  The  cost 
of  finishing  will  depend  a  good  deal 
on  the  conditions  governing  the  fab- 
ric, that  is,  a  small  order  may  have 
a  high  cost,  while  a  larger  one  will 
be  lower.  There  Is  this  advantage, 
however.  In  coutlls  In  that  the  order 

, la.  usually  finished  entirely  In  the  same 
method,  there  being  no  different  col- 
ore or  printed  patterns.  In  general, 
the  price  Is  somewhat  similar  to  what 

■  It  Is  on  other  fancy  white  goods  which 
are  only  bleached. 

As*  previously  stated,  the  yarns 
used,  when  single,  are  quite  coarse  In 
size,  but  they  are  often  combed,  and 
so  manufacturing  processes  are  some- 
what different  from  those  usually  not- 
ed,   uoutll  cloths  are  made  largely  by 

,  fancy  mills,  ones  which  have  an  equip- 
ment capable  of  producing  a  wide 
range  of  fabrics,  and  so  the  yarn  prob- 
lem is  not  an  especially  difficult  one. 
Naturally,  when  combed  yarns  for 
cloth  are  being  produced  it  Is  likely 
that  the  staple  will  be  as  short 
as  can  be  conveniently  handled  on  a 
comber,  and  In  most  mills  one  and 
one-eighth  inches  Is  the  shortest  fibre 
which  can  be  combed.  Because  the 
roving  necessary  Is  so  coarse,  it  Is 
customary  to  use  shorter  drafts  than 
when  ordinary  yarn  is  being  made, 
for  this  aids  in  making  a  better  yarn. 
For  the  two  yams  used  in  Fabric  No. 
t  the  layout  would  be  somewhat  as 
follows: 


S  fraina  -   1  yard. 
8  i%    contricllt.il  Id   t 


It  will  be  noted  that  ne  hare  plan- 
ned the  drafts  for  warp  and  filling 
so  that  both  can  be  made  from  the 
same  size  of  fine  roving,  and  while 
this  policy  makes  the  spinning  draft 
for  filling  somewhat  shorter  than  it 
otherwise  would  be,  it  probably  Is  a 
good  plan  to  adopt  such  a  method. 
The  spinning  drafts  for  both  warp  and 
filling  can  be  Increased  somewhat, 
and  the  roving  draft  decreased  to  cor- 
respond, with  very  little  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  yarn  produced.  In 
some  eases.  It  Is  not  possible  to  make 
warp  and  filling  from  the  same  size 
of  roving  because  different  stock  may 
be  used  for  the  various  yarns,  and 
the  sizes  may  vary  so  widely  that 
either  yarn  may  show  some  excessive 
draft,  a  condition  which  Is  not  de- 
Blrable  for  practically  all  kinds  of 
yarn  making.  Machinery  organiza- 
tions and  mill  working  conditions 
often  make  It  Inadvisable  to  change 
certain  yarn  schedules  which 
In  other  Instances  would  be  more 
desirable,  and  there  is  no  defi- 
nite set  rule  as  to  Just  the  exact 
means  for  producing  the  best  results 
on  any  single  yarn. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  yarn 
weights  and  the  yards  per  pound  of 
the  woven  cloth  1b  a  very  simple  proc- 
ess, because  there  are  no  stripes 
used  or  complicated  methods  of  mak- 
ing, neither  Is  there  any  great  change 
from  grey  to  finished  materials,  a  fact 
which  Is  not  noted  on  a  good  many 
of  the  ordinary  fabrics.  Following 
are  two  layouts  for  radically  different 
coutils,  one  made  from,  single  yarns 
and  the  other,  from  ply  yams: 
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FABRIC  NO.    1. 
Width  of  nip  In  read.  il1*  me 
Width   o(  cloth    arey.    »1    inch™. 


ilahxt    It*.   Inobaa. 


Raad  ft   X   I. 

Ends  In  the  warp. 
Warp  yarn  M.i/1. 


Wine-  wflab 


per  yard,  .tin. 


FABRIC  NO.    I. 

Sldth   of   warp   In    t—a.    10   incbaa. 
Mlh  ot  clotb    «roy.    11    Inct-M. 
Wtoth  «t  clot*  HnJiUd.   tt  lacbea. 
Bad*  par  Inch   rlnlehed.   141. 
iHd   ft    X    a. 

■Side  ■■   tn*   tuf,    1.111   tot*]. 
Warp  yarn.   TO/I. 


FtUInc  ram.  It/1. 
Pteka  w  inch.    ~* 
Warp  take-up, 
Warp  weirtt  - 

—■St  «l«] 


I** 

wTpar  yard!  .: 


.     HM. 


Ti.tal  wsliht  par  yard.  .till. 

Yard*  par  pound  tny.  l.ll. 

Fire  harneaa   warp  eatln   weave  mod. 

The  coat  of  u-aklug  the  second  fab- 
ric (Iran  ti  much  higher  than  for  the 
first  one,  mainly  because  the  yarns 
are  much  liner  In  size  when  spun,  and 
this  requires  a  longer  and  higher  pric- 
ed cotton,  and  a  good  deal  higher  la- 
bor cost  and  expense  in  spinning,  and 
In  addition,  there  ia  the  charge  for 
twisting  and  the  extra  cost  ot  han- 
dling, especially  on  the  price  of  fill- 
ing, a  coat  which  would  not  be  not- 
ed at  all  »  single  filling  bad  been 
used.  So  far  as  the  wearing  coat  Item 
is  concerned,  the  difference  in  the 
two  fabrics  la  not  very  wide.  The 
method  of  obtaining  thj  yarn  and 
cloth  weight  for  Fabric  No.  1  Is  as 
follows: 

!,«»4     and*    +■     (W14/1     X  HO)     —     .KIT. 

weight   of  warp   without  take-up. 
1%   take-up   In  weaving1. 

.IBM   -+■  .11   —  .1710.   total  weight  of  warp 

»»"cki*x  ttitt'  read  width  X 


1,118 


yard*  of  inline  par  yard  or  cloth. 

nil. -i-  (M/i  jrtm  -  

ot  BIIIdk  par  yard  of 
.1T0O  +  .14(1  —  .1111.  to-  _       ,  .     . 

1.1010    ■+■    .1111    —     1.17    yarda    per    pound 

(array). 


CREPE  DE  CHINE 

One  fabric  which  has  had  a  more  or 
less  regular  sale  but  which  has  of 
late  been  of  especial  interest  to  man- 


cblne.  Naturally,  when  f 
mentioned  an  aH-silk 
brought  to  mind,  but  there  are  also 
cotton  and  silk,  mixed  fabric*  wUpfc. 
bear  this  name,  an*  at  certain  Unas, 
even  all-cotton  fabrics  have  been  o» 
designated,  by  the  retailer  at  least 
Inaamuch  as  these  fabrics  hold  sweh  a 
large  place  In  regular  distribution  a 
few  facts  regarding  their  appearance, 
construction  and  method  Of  maktag 
may  be  of  Interest  All  the  atateH- 
als  which  are  known  aa  crepe  Be 
chines  have  a  comparatively  light 
weight,  and  are  clinging  fabrics  wHdh 
are  very  desirable  when  soft  edsots 
are  in  style. 

These  fabrics  are  used  exteaalveiy 
for  -'resseo,  waists,  trimmings,  over- 
dresses and  similar  purposes  where 
practically  no  other  cloth  Alls  the  »ur- 
pose  so  well.  Prices  for  making,  are 
likely  to  vary  quite  widely,  owe  to  een- 
dttlons  In  the  market  for  materials 
and  largely  due  to  the  demand  tor  use 
goods.  Generally,  the  prices  for  most 
of  the  all-silk  fabrics  at  retail  -*1I1  be 
from  $1  to  $1.60  per  yard,  although 
these  prices  In  no  way  express  the 
possible  variation. 

SILK  AND  COTTON  MIXTTJRJDS. 
The  silk  and  cotton  mixtures  will 
also  vary  according  to  their  construc- 
tion and  the  market  selling  conditions, 
but  usually  the  price  will  be  from 
25  to  60  cents  a  yard  for  ordinary  ma- 
terials. The  price  for  all-cotton  fab- 
rics is  largely  dependent  npoa  the 
stripes  or  otbe-  decorative  cloth  fea- 
tures, of  which  there  are  many.  More 
often  the  all-cotton  cloth  Is  not  called 
crepe  de  chine,  but  Is  simply  desig- 
nated as  crepe,  which  Is  a  much  bet- 
ter name  to  use,  as  it  more  definitely 
expresses  to  consumers  and  others 
the  materials  from  which  tt  It  made. 
The  name  crepe  de  chine  has,  how- 
ever,  come  to  be  more  or  less  a  term 
which  designates  a  method  of  con- 
structing a  cloth  rather  than  the  ma- 
terials of  which  It  Is  made,  for  we 
have  quite  often  seen  all-silk  crepe 
de  chine  which  could  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  some  of  the  higher 
classes  of  cotton  crepe,  at  least  by  a 
good  many  consumers. 
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In  all-silk  fabrics,  the  cloth  con- 
struction will  vary  widely.  Some  of 
the  warps  are  drawn  In  two-ply,  that 
Is,  two  threads  work  as  one  In  the 
weaving  operation,  while  others 
are  drawn  In  single.  One  fab- 
ric which  has  been  analyzed  has  a 
finished  warp  count  of  280,  with  two 
threads  used  as  one,  thus  making  the 
warp  count  appear  like  140  In  the 
cloth,  with  94  picks  per  Inch,  an- 
other has  a  warp  count  of  220,  with 
the  threads  drawn  singly  and  with  80 
picks  per  inch,  and  still  another  has  a 
warp  count  of  125  threads  and  with 
76  picks.  The  number  of  the  threads 
and  picks  per  inch  affects  the  result 
when  finished  somewhat,  for  if  a 
count  which  Is  too  high  Is  used  the 
fabric  will  not  have  the  soft  effect 
which  Is  so  desirable.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  a  low  construc- 
tion is  entirely  suitable.  In  practical- 
ly all  of  these  fabrics  the  lustre  Is 
imparted  by  the  warp  yarns.  For  this 
reason,  the  warp  Is  likely  to  be  of 
better  silk  than  the  filling,  and  not 
only  better  but  also  of  finer  size  and 
of  a  higher  number  of  threads  per 
Inch.  The  reason  why  the  warp  gives 
the  cloth  lustre  is  as  follows; 

To  make  the  soft  and  crepy-  effect 
the  filling  yarn  both  in  the  all-silk 
and  In  the  sllk-mlxture  fabrics  Is 
twisted  harder  than  for  ordinary 
cloth.  The  hard  twisting  of  any  yarn 
will  so  curl  up  the  fibres  that  they 
will  not  He  parallel  and  so  will  not 
reflect  light  and  give  lustre.  It  Is 
In  the  yarn  which  Is  twisted  the  least 
that  the  greatest  sheen  appears,  and 
so  when  the  filling  Is  hard  twisted 
the  opportunity  for  lustre  from  It  Is 
either  partially  or  wholly  destroyed. 
The-  filling  Is  hard  twisted  rather  than 
the  warp,  because  this  Is  the  most 
economical   method  of  making. 

Hard-twisted  warp  would  be  the 
cause  of  untold  trouble,  for  It  would 
make  the  percentage  of  production  la 
weaving  very  low,  create  many  sec- 
onds, and  when  the  cloth  was  finished 
would  entail  a  radical  loss  In  yardage, 
thereby  Increasing  the  cost  of  making. 
Filling  yam  has  to  be  handled  much 
less  than  warp,  and  tor  this  reason. 
It  Is  more  economical  to  make  hard- 
twist  filling  than  It  Is  warp. 


In  all  varieties  of  crepe  fabrics 
there  are  two  kinds  of  effects  which 
can  be  produced  with  practically  no 
change  in  the  sizes  of  yarns  used  or 
In  the  method  of  construction,  and 
which  are  easily  distinguished  even 
by  the  ordinary  consumer.  These 
are  first  the  ordinary  crepe  de  chine 
cloth,  and  second,  the  ones  often  des- 
ignated as  crinkle  crepes.  The  stand- 
ard of  twist  or  the  turns  per  inch  In 
U-e  fillings  of  these  two  fabrics  are 
often  Identical,  and  tbe  warp  counts 
often  the  same,  but  the  differences 
are  produced  by  the  direction  of  twist 
which  la  inserted  In  tbe  yarn. 

A  crinkle  crepe  has  filling  In  which 
only  one  twist  has  been  applied,  and 
It  matters  very  little  which  direction 
of  twist  Is  used  so  long  as  It  is  all  In 
the  same  direction.  Crepe  de  chines 
are  woven  with  filling  which  has  two 
kinds  of  twist,  regular  and  reverse. 
This  fact  makes  It  necessary  that  the 
cloth  be  produced  on  a  box  loom 
which  can  insert  first  one  or  more 
picks  of  yarn  twisted  In  one  direction 
and  then  Insert  yarn  twls'id  In  the 
opposite  direction.  In  the  large  ma- 
jority of  Instances  when  two  direc- 
tions of  twist  are  used  the  filling  is 
placed  In  the  cloth  two  picks  In  one 
direction  and  two  picks  of  filling 
twisted  In  the  opposite  direction. 

These  two  twists  react  against  eacb 
other,  thus  making  the  regular  crepy 
appearance  hi  crepe  de  chine,  whereas 
when  but  one  direction  of  twist  Is  used 
the  filling  all  twists  in  the  same  di- 
rection, making  waves,  or  the  so-call- 
ed crinkle  crepe  effect.  Because  the 
filling  Is  hard  twisted  and  more  or 
less  irregular  In  appearance,  it  Is 
often  tbe  case  that  schappe  filling  Is 
used  so  as  to  make  a  lower  cost  of 
production,  and  It  is  also  a  customary 
proceeding  to  use  a  hard-twist  Can- 
ton silk  for  filling,  whereas  in  the 
warp  organzine  silk  Is  used. 

It  Is  just  as  Important  In  manufac- 
turing crepes  of  any  kind  not  to  get 
the  amount  of  twist  excessive  as  it 
Is  not  to  get  the  twist  high  enough, 
tor  too  much  twfst  will  cause  exces- 
sive Irregularities  and  add  apprecia- 
tively to  the  cost  of  producing,  and 
besides  will  cause  excessive  shrink- 
age In  the  cloth  width.    One  feature 
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regarding  crepe  fabrics  Is  that  the 
width  or  the  cloth  as  It  comae  from 
the  loom  Is  much  wider  than  It  Is 
when  finished.  That  Is,  an  all-silk  fab- 
ric may  be  from  1G  to  20  per  cent 
narrower  when  finished  than  when 
woven,  while  a  silk  and  cotton  mixed 
fabric  may  have  a  little  greater 
shrinkage,' or  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 
These  foregoing  figures  are  only  gen- 
eral ones,  and  special  Instances  may 
be  noted  where  they  are  exceeded, 
but  they  apply  to  very  many  crepe  de 
chines  and  also  to  similar  crinkle 
crepe  fabrics. 

TARNS. 

As  stated  previously,  the  kind  of 
yarns  used  and  the  amount  of  twist 
Inserted  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
cloth  results  which  are  desired  and 
the  price  at  which  the  cloth  can  be 
sold.  A  fact  which  enters  into  the 
cost  of  making  crepe  fabrics,  but 
which  Is  not  always  considered  as 
carefully  as  It  might  be,  Is  the  con- 
traction in  the  filling  yarn,  due  to  the 
hard  twisting  operation.  This  process 
makes  silk  yam  heavier  In  size,  and, 
therefore,  have  a  smaller  yardage 
per  pound,  and  this  naturally  In- 
creases the  cost  of  the  cloth  In  which 
Buch  yarn  is  used. 

The  harder  the  yam  Is  twisted  the 
greater  the  contraction  is  likely  to  be. 
Accurate  tests  should  be  made  on  the 
yarn  previous  to  the  weaving  opera- 
tion, so  as  to  obtain  as  near  as  pos- 
sible the  average  yardage  In  the  fill- 
ing yarn.  When  silk  mixture  mate- 
rials are  being  made,  the  filling  is  usu- 
ally, although  not  always,  combed 
yarn.  Inasmuch  as  cotton  yarn  is 
much  heavier  In  size  than  silk,  the 
variation  due  to  the  contraction  In 
twisting  is  somewhat  more  evident, 
but  because  the  cotton  cost  In  such 
cloth  Is  a  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  cost,  the  variation 
does  not  greatly  affect  results,  yet  In 
any  accurate  estimates,  the  shrink- 
age should  al  .ays  be  considered. 
Some  cotton  manufacturers  regulate 
their  roving  weights  and  drafts  so  as 
to  have  their  finished  yarn  the  exact 
site  desired,  while  others  take  a  dif- 
ferent policy  ard  use  regular  roving 
sixes,  allowing  the  yarn  to  contract, 
Vid  then  to  use  for  figures  the  yarn 


size   which  Is    actually    obtained   by 
weighing. 

With  silk  yarn  the  problem  is  one 
very  similar  to  that  in  these  last- 
named  cotton  mills,  whero  an  allow* 
ance  In  size  is  made  for  the  shrinkage 
due  to  the  twist  The  hard  twisting 
of  yarn  also  affects  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, because  the  amount  produced  Is 
smaller  than  It  would  be  under  nor- 
mal conditions.  On  silk  yarns  the 
percentage  of  Increase  on  the  total 
cost  Is  not  so  treat  as  for  cotton 
yarns,  because  the  origin  silk  cost 
forms  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  silk  yarn.  For  a  filling  of  40s-l 
the  cost  of  spinning  or  hard  twisting. 
Including  all  the  various  items,  would 
be  from  12%  to  IS  cents  per  pound, 
or  about  twice  as  high  as  It  Is  for 
ordinary  warp  yarn  of  the  same  slse. 

Tbe  standard  of  twist  which  Is  ap- 
plied for  cotton  yarn  for  use  In  crepes 
is  likely  to  be  about  seven  and  a  half 
to  eight  times  the  square  root  of  the 
yarn  number,  but  there  are  cases 
where  the  standard  Is  as  low  as  six 
and  as  hfgh  as  ten,  or  even  higher, 
although  the  excessive  twist  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  any  great  advantage  In 
producing  a  better  cloth  effect.  A 
greater  amount  of  twist  increases 
the  cost  of  making  and  weakens  the 
yarn,  because,  as  the  standard  of 
twist  advances  over  41  to  41,  the 
breaking  strength  of  a  yam  will  de- 
crease. Hard-twisted  cotton  yam  Is 
also  likely  to  cause  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  la  the  splni  ing  room,  because 
the  yarn  acts  more  or  less  as  a  saw, 
and  will  cut  through  the  travelers  so 
that  they  will  have  to  be  renewed 
quite  frequently. 

TYPICAL  ANALYSES, 

One  silk  fabric  which  Is  an  at- 
tractive material  Is  actually  construct 
ed  as  follows  in  the  finished  state: 


i  (hud  twtat). 
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It  la  a  well-known  fact  that  silk 
yarn  when  first  purchased  contains  a 
varying  amount  of  gum  which  holds 
the  fibres  together  and  which  is  not 
apparent  on  examination  When  boil- 
ed out,  all  or  nearly  all  of  this  gum 
will  disappear,  leaving  the  yam  light- 
er In  weight  than  It  was  when  pur- 
chased. To  make  silk  fabrics  heavier 
and  to  appear  better  It  Is  a  customary 
proceeding  to  add  weight  when  yarns 
or  cloths  axe  dyed,  so  as  to  more  than 
offset  this  loss  In  gum,  In  some  cases 
enough  weight  being  added  to  render 
the  service  of  the  cloth  rather  abort. 
In  the  sample  analyzed    the    amount 


In  the  foregoing  analysis  the  warp 
yardage  has  been  assumed  as  186,000 
yards  per  pound,  and  this  figure  is 
somewhat  coarser  than  the  yarn  fig- 
ures would  Indicate,  but  it  Is  dons  as 
a  protection  for  variation  In  silk  size, 
and  Is  a  customary  proceeding  when 
cotton  mills  are  making  silk  mixture 
fabrics.  One  tact  of  Interest  Is  that 
the  yarn  size  and  the  weight  of  silk 
In  cotton  mixture  fabrics  are  usually 
quite  a  little  lighter  than  when  wov- 
en, for  the  silk  gum  has  been  removed 
and  no  large  amount  of  weight  added 
to  make  up  for  this  loss.  On  entire 
silk  goods  the  difference  is  that  the 


One  of  the  New  Crepe  de  Chin 


Fabrl. 


of  weighting  added  accounts  for  the 
difference  between  the  silk  yardage  In 
the  cloth  and  that  which  the  yarn  size 
used  would  indicate  when  the  yam 
was  first  purchased. 

COTTON  AND  SILK  MIXTURE  GOODS. 


yarn  and  cloth  le  usually  heavier  In 
the  "nlahed  Btale,  for  weight  has  been 
added  to  more  than  make  up  for  the 
lose  of  the  gum. 

FINISHING  RESULTS. 
In  general,  It  can  be  said  that  most 
all  crepe  de  chines  and  crinkle  crepes 
of  the  class  described  are  place-dyed 
fabrics,  not  only  when  composed  en- 
tirely of  silk  but  also  when  partially 
made  of  cotton.  Probably  a  much 
larger  proportion  Of  crepe  materials  Is 
made  In  the  crepe  de  chine  method 
than  in  the  crinkle  effect,  and 
plain  weave  Is  employed  in  a  large 
number  of  the  fabrics.  This  does 
not  mean  that  fancy  weaves  are  not 
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used  in  quite  a  good  many  or  such 
materials,  for  they  are,  and  with  an 
additional  attractiveness  In  the  result 
obtained.  Both  dubby  and  jacquard 
effects  are  used,  although  care  baa 
to  be  exercised  so  that  In  the  result 
finished  the  proportion  of  the  figures 
will  be  correct 

In  a  good  many  fabrics,  especially 
those  made  partially  from  cottons, 

SILK  STRIPES 
are  Introduced  with  advantage,  and 
often  make  possible  a  better  mill  div- 
idend. Because  the  filling  Is  hard 
twisted,  It  Is  the  usual  custom  to 
make  all  woven  figures  from  the  warp 
yarn,  as  this  portion  of  the  clofh  is 
lustrous  and  produces  a  contrasting 
effect  when  compared  with  the  ground 
Fabric.  The  method  of  obtaining  the 
yarn  and  cloth  weights  in  a  mixed  ma- 
terial Is  as  follows. 


weight    of    warp 


i.tu  ■*■  tioh  x  84C 

.oaio   +    .0148   —  . 


COTTON  MARQUISETTE 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  fab- 
rics which  have  one  name  to  the  con- 
sumers and  that  are  known  by  some 
other  term  to  the  manufacturers.  This 
is  largely  because  one  of  the  parties 
considers  the  fabric  weave,  and  the 
other  the  trade  names.  Marquisettes 
are  one  of  such  fabrics,  for  they  are 
usually  designated  as  plain  gauze  by 
the  manufacturer.  Gauze,  considered 
as  a  manufacturing  term,  is  the  weave 
which  Is  applied  to  the  cloth,  and  does 
not  have  any  reference  at  all  to  the 
material  used  or  the  construction  of 
the  fabric.  In  a  general  way  this  class 
or  fabric  does  not  have  so  large  a 
use  as  many  of  the  ordinary  cloths, 
but  at  certain  times,  there  Is 
quite  a  demand  with  an  additional 
regular    sale.      A    few    years     ago 


the  demand  was  quite  extensive,  and 
at  present,  there  are  more  or  such 
cloths  being  offered,  bo  that  an  analy- 
sis with  a  short  description  may  be  of 
Interest. 

These  materials  are  used  largely 
for  overdresses  and  similar  purposes, 
and  while  their  use  is  likely  to  make 
a  garment  somewhat  more  expensive, 
it  often  does  produce  more  attractive 
results,  although  the  prevailing  styles 
of  garments  have  much  to  do  with 
the  amount  of  attractiveness  Impart- 
ed. Probably  most  of  such  cloth  is 
made  entirely  from  silk  yarn,  but 
there  Is  also  quite  a  quantity  manu- 
factured from  cotton  and  silk  in  com- 
bination, while  many  fabrics  are  com- 
posed entirely  of  cotton. 
MAIN  IDEA. 

The  main  Idea  In  constructing  a 
marquisette  fabric  is  to  have  a  very 
open  material,  but  one  In  which  the 
threads  do  not  slip  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. Even  when  the  fabric  is  made 
wholly  of  silk  there  is  no  great  effort 
made  to  Impart  a  lustrous  finish,  be- 
cause this  Is  not  especially  desirable 
nor  possible,  as  the  threads  twist  so 
much.  Because  the  texture  of  the 
cloth  is  so  low  and  the  yarns  used  are 
so  One,  It  is  necessary  to  employ  a 
weave  which  appears  radically  differ- 
ent from  that  noted  on  all  ordinary 
fabrics.  This  weave  is  generally 
known  as  gauze  by  fabric  makers, 
and  la  the  simplest  leno  weave  used. 

Naturally,  one  of  these  fabrics  made 
entirely  from  cotton  does  not  com- 
pare in  effect  or  Bell  at  as  high  a  price 
as  most  of  the  all-silk  or  even  the 
mixture  fabrics,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
improvement  In  finishing  methods  has 
made  It  possible  to  make  cotton  fab- 
rics of  this  character  very  attractive 
and  much  more  desirable  than  they 
formerly  were.  Only  a  short  time 
ago  most  open-work  fabrics  woven 
with  a  gauze  weave  were  merely  dyed 
solid  colors  when  they  were  woven, 
but  to-day  these  cloths  contain  vari- 
ous printed  patterns  and  colors,  and 
also  form  the  groundwork  for  addi- 
tional woven  effects,  which  are  sold 
in  quite  large  quantities  and  are 
very  attractive.  There  are  other  fin- 
ishing processes  employed  which  give 
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quite  &atin factory  results  in  addition 
to  the  printing  process.  Some  of  the 
results  obtained  are  desirable  for  the 
reason  tbat  they  can  be  obtained  In 
no  other  manufacturing  method,  and 
when  In  style  quite  large  profits  are 
secured  from  their  manufacture. 

The  weave  used  In  the  ordinary 
marquisette  Is  called  plain  gauze,  a 
method  by  which  one  thread  twists 
around  another,  first  to  one  side  and 
then  to  the  other,  this  thread  usually 
called  the  ground  thread.  The  thread 
which  twists  around  the  ground 
thread  Is  usually  known  as  the  cross- 
ing or  douplng  thread,  and  Is  the  one 


the  fact  tbat  between  each  pick  it 
crosses  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ground  thread.  Different  methods  are 
used  in  producing  cloth  of  this  char- 
acter. Probably  the  method  used  most 
extensively  Is  the  ordinary  lene  mo- 
tion, which  we  will  describe  later  In 
a  little  more  detail. 

Then  there  Is  a  method  which  Is 
often  tried  wherein  a  specially  con- 
structed reed  is  used  which  forces 
the  crossing  thread  first  to  one  and 
then  to  the  other  side  of  the  ground 
thread  through  a  lateral  motion. 
Then  there  are  a  number  of  varieties 
of  special  heddles   which  have  been 


Cotton  Marquisette. 


which  Is  ordinarily  forced  Into  a 
twisted  position  by  the  weave,  but  In 
the  cloth  analysed,  the  warp,  both 
ground  and  crossing,  threads  are  cf 
the  same  else,  and  for  this  reason,  the 
twisted  effect  produced  la  noted  on 
both.  Inasmuch  as  the  threads  twist 
around  each  other  they  bind  In  the 
filling  much  more  firmly  than  In  or- 
dinary cloths  and  prevent  any  great 
amount  of  slipping.  The  result  pro- 
duced by  the  twisting  of  the  threads 
should  be  clearly  seen  from  the  illus- 
tration which  we  have  presented.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  ground  thread 
on  the  cloth  considered  Is  never  lift- 
ed, while  the  crossing  thread  Is  raised 
at  every  pick,  bains;  held  in  place  by 


developed  for  producing  leno  work 
and  which  are  used  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. While  these  methods  all  appear 
somewhat  different  from  the  ordinary 
processes,  the  results  produced  are 
Identical,  for  the  principle  Is  the  same. 
In  our  Illustration  we  have  given  four 
picks  of  the  cloth,  separated  so  that 
they  can  be  easily  distinguished,  and 
the  weave  by  which  they  were  pro- 

Naturally,  a  special  weave  such  as 
that  considered  has  to  be  made  in  a 
different  manner  than  that  ordinarily 
noted.  In  the  first  place,  It  will  be 
seen  that  two  heavy  lines  have  been 
drawn  close  together  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Illustration.     The  first  one  of 
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these  lines  represents  a  harness 
which  contains  no  heddles  at  all,  and 
which  Is  generally  called  the  doup  or 
slip  harness.  The  second  line  which 
we  hare  drawn  represents  a  second 
harness,  which  Is  generally  called  the 
standard  harness.  On  this  standard 
harness  are  placed  heddles  of  various 
kinds,  that  Is,  so  Car  as  their  make- 
up Is  concerned,  although  tbey  act 
similarly.  On  the  bottom  of  the  first 
or  doup  harness  are  tied  loops  of  yarn 
which  pass  up  and  through  the  eye 
In  the  second  or  standard  harness, 
sometimes  being  held  In  place  by  the 
warp  threads  when  drawn  In,  but  In 
most  cases  befng  held  In  place  by 
passing  through  a  double  heddle  eye. 
The  remaining  two  harnesses  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  are  used  In  making 
ordinary  cloth.  The  fifth  heavy  line 
which  we  have  drawn  does  not  repre- 
sent a  harness,  but  Is  a  slackener  rod, 
which  Is  necessary  for  successful 
loom  operation,  because  when  the 
threads  are  in  a  crossed  position  there 
la  an  undue  strain  on  the  yarn  which 
may  cause  excessive  breakage  unless 
relieved.  The  crossing  threads  are 
all  held  up  by  this  rod  and  let  off 
when  the  threads  take  a  crossed  posi- 
tion, being  pulled,  up  again  when  the 
threads  are  reversed. 

The  -warp  is  drawn  in  as  follows: 
All  the  threads  are  first  drawn  In  on 
the  two  harnesses  which  are  marked 
"ground"  Just  as  If  plain  weave  cloth 
were  to  be  produced,  that  Is,  one 
thread  Is  drawn  on  one  harness,  the 
next  on  a  following  one,  and  the  op- 
eration continued  until  the  whole 
warp  has  been  drawn  In.  When  this 
has  been  done,  the  crossing  thread  is 
taken  and  crossed  over  or  under  the 
ground  thread,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  then  drawn  Into  the  loop  of  the 
doup  which  passes  through  the  eye 
in  the  second  or  standard  harness. 
This  operation  Is  done  for  each  cross- 
ing thread,  and  when  completed  the 
whole  warp  Is  drawn  through  the 
r*ed.  It  should  be  understood  that 
the  crossing  and  ground  threads 
which  operate  together  must  be  reed- 
ed in  the  same  dent  or  a  crossing  will 
not  take  place.  The  slackener  rod  is 
usually  adjusted  after  the  warp  Is  . 
drawn  In  and  placejl  in  the  loom. 


By  referring  to  the  Illustration  the 
method  of  drawing  In  should  be  very 
clear,  the  white  spaces  showing  the 
harness  on  which  the  threads  are 
drawn.  One  Item  which  Is  Important 
Is  that  when  the  standard  harness  Is 
raised  the  doup  harness  must  also  be 
raised,  because  the  loops  pass 
through  the  heddle  eyes  of  this  har- 
ness, and  If  It  were  not  done,  the 
doups  would  soon  wear  out.  Usually, 
an  arrangement  Is  made  whereby  this 
Is  done  without  considering  it  In  the 
design,  but  we  have  treated  each  har- 
ness separately,  so  as  to  make  the 
method  more  evident  If  the  stand- 
ard and  doup  harness  be  lifted  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  crossing  thread 
will  be  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ground  thread.  This  crosses  the  two 
threads,  so  that  the  slackener  must  be 
operated  to  let  off  a  few  Inches  of 
yarn  and  lessen  the  strain.  This  Is 
for  the  pick  which  Is  marked  No.  1. 

On  the  second  pick  the  ground  har- 
ness which  contains  the  crossing 
thread  is  raised,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  first  or  doup  harness  Is 
raised.  The  lifting  of  the  ground  bar 
ness  causes  the  doup  to  slip  through 
the  eye  of  the  standard  harness  and 
around  the  ground  thread,  thus  bring- 
ing the  crossing  thread  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  ground  thread  from 
that  noted  when  pick  No.  1  was  In 
serted.  The  following  picks  are  a 
repetition  of  these  first  two  described. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ground 
thread  harness  la  never  raised,  while 
the  crossing  thread  Is  actually  lifted 
every  pick,  but,  due  to  the  crossing  of 
the  threads.  It  Is  bound  In  tightly. 
Practical  working  conditions  make  It 
necessary  for  loom  changes  to  be 
made  so  that  an  qpen  slicj  (lobby  will 
work  satisfactorily,  but  the  principle 
of  the  weave  Is  no  different  from  that 
described.  We  have  explained  die  op- 
eration of  bottom  doups,  that  is,  ones 
which  have  the  doups  tied  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  slip  harness,  but  there  are 
also  leno  fabrics  made  which  have  top 
doups  on  which  the  doups  are  tfed  to 
the  top  of  the  slip  harness.        '  '.. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  cloth 
Is  an  openwork  one  and  rather  light 
In  weight,  silk  yarns  are  used  exten- 
sively  in    its   manufacture.   Not  only 
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does  this  method  of  production  make 
a  light  fabric,  bat  it  also  results  In  an 
even  or  regular  product,  for  the  silk 
yarns  have  practically  no  fibres  pro- 
jecting, which  condition  is  likely  to 
fill  up  somewhat  the  open  spaces  in  a 
labric  composed  of  cotton  yam.  To 
make  a  regular  appearance  when  cot- 
ton yarns  are  used,  it  Is  customary 
to  use  fine  two-ply  yarns,  for  this  re- 
sults In  a  smoother  product,  besides 
making  the  yarns  stronger  and  more 
able  to  stand  the  crossing  operation, 
with  fewer  breakages.  Naturally,  the 
use  of  fine  two-ply  cotton  yarn  will 
Increase  the  coat  of  making,  but  the 


Weave  Plan. 

fabrics  are  usually  light  In  weight,  and 
good  results  must  be  obtained  even  at 
an*  increased  price. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  ascertain  Just 
what  the  best  cloth  construction  Is 
when  any  sixes  of  yarn  are  consider- 
ed. This  la  because  a  change  of  a 
few  picks  will  either  produce  a  good 
or  an  unsatisfactory  fabric  The 
crossing  or  twisting  of  the  threads 
makes  it  impossible  to  place  very 
many  picks  In  the  fabric,  and  for  this 
reason,  the  correct  construction  should 
be  left  largely  to  the  mill.  The  right 
number  of  picks  per  Inch  will  cause 
fewer  breakages  and  seconds  and  less 
trouble  in  manufacturing.  The  pro- 
duction per  loom  Is  quite  large,  due 
to  the   comparatively  few  picks  per 


inch,  and  loom  speeds  are  Blower  than 
for  ordinary  cloths,  because  more 
time  Is  necessary  for  the  satisfactory 
changing  of  the  thread,  so  that  ex- 
cessive wear  may  not  occur  on  the 
doup  yarn. 

FABRIC  VARIETY. 

While  it  Is  true  that  most  of  the 
gauae  cloth  produced  Is  similar  In  ef- 
fect to  the  cloth  analysed.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  this  weave  is  used  with 
dobby  and  also  with  fancy  Jacquard 
figures.  Sometimes  the  crossing  thread 
will  cross  over  more  than  a  single 
ground  thread  and  at  other  times  more 
than  a  single  thread  Is  used  for  cross- 
ing purposes.  In  fancy  weaving,  all 
these  threads  can  be  woven  plain  or 
in  various  figures  as  desired,  thus 
producing  a  pattern  similar  to  that 
made  on  the  ordinary  Jacquard,  and 
with  the  remainder  of  the  cloth  of 
openwork  material  similar  to  that  of 
the  fabric  considered.  Other  fabrics 
are  produced  wherein  the  woven  fig- 
ures will  be  made  In  Jacquard  style 
and  woven  on  a  box  loom,  with  the 
ground  of  the  cloth  composed  of  or- 
dinary gauze.  Where  the  figure  is  not 
woven  in  the  extra  yarn  is  sheared 
off,  leaving  practically  a  transparent 
ground  decorated  with  more  or  less 
heavy  Jacquard  figures.  Such  cloths 
are  used,  for  window  curtains,  door 
panels  and  similar  purposes,  and  have 
quite  a  steady  distribution. 

The  principle  of  weaving  Is,  howev- 
er, founded  on  the  features  which  we 
have  explained  and  should  be  evident 
from  the  illustration  which  we  present  ■ 
Not  only  are  grey  yarns  used  in  these 
fancy  fabrics,  but  often  colored  yarn 
is  introduced  with  good  results.  The 
analysis  of  fabrics  which  are  produced 
with  leno  weave  Is  no  more  complicat- 
ed than  it  is  for  ordinary  cloth,  the 
one  Item  which  should  be  especially 
considered  being  the  take-ups  noted 
on  the  yarn.  Because  of  the  crossing 
of  the  threads  the  take-ups  on  the 
yarn  are  likely  to  be  a  greater  amount 
than  for  ordinary  cloths,  both  for  warp 
and  filling,  and  this  feature  naturally 
affects  the  cloth  weights  and  the  cost 
of  production. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  fabrics 
such  as  those  analyzed  have  a  very 
large  proportion  of  labor  and  expense 
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Included  and  a  comparatively  small 
coat,  due  to  material,  so  that  any  sav- 
ing which  can  be  effected  through  a 
greater  production  la  usually  much 
larger  than  can  be  obtained  through 
cutting  down  the  material.  An  extra 
loom  per  wearer,  through  the  ut  of 
a  longer  or  better  cotton,  is  often  re- 
sponsible for  a  lower  cost  of  making, 
because  the  wearing  cost  Is  high,  and 
a  greater  number  of  looms  per  wearer 
more  than  makes  up  for  the  additional 
cost  due  to  higher-priced  stock.  Bach 
mill  has  conditions  of  operation  which 
are  somewhat  different  and  has  to  de- 
termine which  course  is  beet  for  them 
through  experience. 

The  yarns  in  any  fabric  which  hare 
to  be  duplicated  usually  hare  to  be 
.  considered  from  the  finished  sample, 
and  some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  losses  In  finishing.  It  is  Tery 
likely  that  the  losses  in  the  yams  used 
In  this  cloth  are  in  the  vicinity  of  10 
per  cent,  due  to  stretch,  loss  in  bleach- 
ing and  other  items.  It  la  believed  by 
those  who  have  made  experiments 
along  this  line  that  allowances  for  the 
above  conditions  have  been  altogether 
too  low  and  that  finished  cloths  are 
lighter  than  when  grey  to  a  greater 
extent  than  generally  believed.  The 
method  of  obtaining  the  weights  of 
the  yarn  and  the  yards  per  pound  la 
a  fabric  such  as  that  analysed  Is  aa 
follows: 

1,104  tbreada  In  around  warp. 
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Heed    width    41U*. 
Pick*  par  Inch  It. 

J.I.I  and*  -•-  (100/2   X  lit)  —  -06*1.  welsht 

11%   take-up  In  weaTlns. 

.obBi  ■*■   -'  ■     -'—   ---' 


or  c 


total  welsh t  or  around 


.Vttt  -t-  .it  —  .«••>.  total  weight  of  eolTase 

warp  per  yard  of  cloth- 
It  plcfce  X  <7V,'  read  width  X  If     _ 

Tarda  of  fllllna  par  yard  of  cloth. 
1.701  -*-  100/i   x  M    —  .»«•*.  total  walsht 

of  fllllnf  par  yard  of  cloth. 
.0674  +  Mi*  -f  .am  —  .IMS,  total  welim 

l.tm  '■*■  .1*4*  —  I.M  yarda  par  In.    («ray). 


LAPPET  DOTTED  SWISS 

One  variety  of  fabric  which  has  a 
more  or  less  steady  sale,  and  in  quite 
large  quantities.  Is  the  cloth  usually 
sold  for  a  cheap  dotted  swlss.  In  a 
general  way,  such  materials  are  of  a 
light  character  and  made  from  medi- 
um and  fine  slses  of  yarns,  either 
carded  or  combed,  and  have  a  rather 
sheer  effect  when  finished.  They  are 
used  for  cheap  dresses,  waists,  win- 
dow-curtains, portiere  and  similar 
purposes  where  there  can  be  large 
quantities  disposed  of.  Possibly,  the 
majority  of  such  cloths  are  mad*  with 
patterns  which  consist  of  dots  spaced 
in  a  diamond  position  on  the  cloth. 
These  dots  may  be  either  large  or 
small  in  alio  and  spaced  up  to  about 
one  and  one-quarter  inches  apart  In  a 
lateral  direction,  although  special  ap- 
pliances are  sometimes  used  which 
Increase  this  distance.  There  are. 
however,  many  fabrics  made  In  which 
there  are  what  are  called  trailing  pat- 
terns where  the  lappet  figure  is  con- 
tinuous and  no  shearing  operation  has 
to  be  done,  as  is  noted  In  the  case 
where  separate  spots  are  produced. 

Most  of  the  lappet  pattern*  made 
are  Imitations  of  those  made  on  em- 
broidery and  swivel  looms,  although 
the  results  are  not  so  accurate,  be- 
cause the  lappet  mechanism  is  not  so 
exact,  and  for  this  reason,  is  usually, 
although  not  always,  applied  to  fabrics 
of  lower  quality.  At  certain  times,  it 
Is  also  true  that  lappet  figures,  both 
of  the  spot  and  trailing  variety,  are 
applied  to  various  kinds  of  medium 
and  even  heavy-weight  walstng  and 
dress  materials,  with  a  resulting  Im- 
provement In'  their  appearance,  and 
not  only  are  grey  cotton  yarns  used, 
but  there  are  also  colors  employed, 
and  in  quite  a  number  of  eases,  both 
raw  and  dyed  silks.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible to  have  the  loom  attachment 
such  that  three  different  patterns  can 
be  placed  on  the  cloth  simultaneously, 
so  that  quite  Intricate  and  varied  af- 
fects can  be  obtained.  The  illustra- 
tion which  we  use  shows  two  widely 
different  varieties  of  lappet  patterns, 
one  made  from  grey  yarns  with  a  spot 
effect  which  has  to  be  sheared  before 
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selling  and  finishing,  and  another 
which  contains  dyed  yarns  and  la 
woven  with  a  trailing  pattern,  and  not 
only  la  one  lappet  pattern  employed, 
but  it  will  be  noted  that  two  distinct 
lappet  patterns  have  been  used,  thus 
making  ft  necessary  for  two  needle 
bars  to  be  used  on  the  loom  lay,  which 
an  operated  by  two  entirely  different 
lappet  chain*. 

The  motion  or  attachment  which 
permits  the  making  of  a  pattern  some- 
what similar  to  embroidery  Is  gener- 
ally known  as  a  lappet  motion.  It 
can  be  used  either  on  a  plain  or  a 


When  the  slide  la  held  np,  no  pat- 
tern Is  made,  because  the  threads  are 
above  the  warp,  bat  when  It  la  lower- 
ed at  the  proper  time,  or  when  the 
shed  Is  open,  the  filling  passes  over 
the  yarn  In  the  needle's  eyes,  thus 
binding  It  In  the  cloth,  and  then  by 
moving  the  slide  back  and  forth  for 
the  succeeding  picks,  the  various  lap- 
pet patterns  are  produced.  The  nee- 
dles have  to  be  lifted  when  the  lay 
beau  the  filling  Into  the  fell  of  the 
cloth  or  else  the  fabric  would  be  spoil- 
ed, and  this  operation  Is  accomplished 
by   a  loom  mechanism.     The   shuttle 


dobby  loom,  and  1*  a  system  of  levers 
operated  by  a  cam  or  by  a  chain 
composed  of  different  sixes  of  balls, 
arranged  according  to  the  pattern  de- 
sired. On  the  loom  lay,  and  moving 
back  and  forth  with  It,  Is  a  slide 
which  la  free  to  move  latterly,  and 
which  can  also  be  raised  and  lowered 
at  the  correct  time.  This  slide  con- 
tains a  number  of  needles,  the  lower 
portion  of  which  have  eyes  through 
which  a  thread  or  threads  can  be 
drawn.  The  number  of  needles  on 
the  slide  is  determined  entirely  by  the 
pattern  which  la  to  he  produced. 
Through  a  system  of  levers  this  slide 
Is  operated  by  a  cam  or  by  a  chain  as 
explained. 


does  not  run  close  to  the  reed  as  in 
ordinary  cloth  making,  but  next  to  a 
raw  of  pins  between  which  and  tbe 
reed  there  Is  space  for  the  lappet  nee- 
dles when  they  are  depressed  to  form 
the  pattern.  Much  of  the  evenness  of 
a  lappet  pattern  Is  secured  'by  the 
tightness  of  the  motion,  for  any  great 
amount  of  play  will  cause  unsatis- 
factory results.  The  lappet  yarn  Is 
not  placed  on  a  heavy  beam  at  tbe 
back  of  the  loom,  but  is  wound  on  a 
light  spool  which  Is  placed  near  the 
front  over  the  warp  yarn  and  on  tbe 
loom  frame. 

Due  to  the  targe  take-up  In  weav- 
ing, which  will    be    explained    more 
fully  later,  these  spools  contain  yarn 
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to  weave  out  only  a  portion  of  the 
ground  warp.  If  they  were  made 
heavier  the  operation  would  not  be 
so-successful,  so  when  one  spool  runs 
out  another  la  Inserted  and  the  vari- 
ous threads  drawn  in  by  the  weaver, 
this  operation  taking  but  a  short  time. 
Inasmuch  as  there  are  usually  only  a 
comparatively  few  lappet  ends.  One 
other  feature  which  has  to  be  consid- 
ered in  producing  patterns  by  this 
motion -,1b  that  the  movement  back 
and  forth  of  the  loom  lay  causes  the 
lappet  yarn  to  be  regularly  slack  and 
tight  to  an  excessive  amount  and  some 
arrangement  has  to  be  used  so  as  to 
take  up  the  slack  yam.  Usually  this 
arrangement  Is  very  simple,  being 
nothing  more  than  a  light  wire  appa- 
ratus over  which  the  lappet  yarn  pass- 
es and  Is  operated  by  a  light  spring. 
Through  such  a  method  the  yarn 
slips  back  and  forth  through  the 
needle  eyes  and  causes  no  great  trou- 
ble. 

The  variety  of  cloths  to  which  lap- 
pet patterns  are  applied  is  so  wide 
that  any  statements  regarding  the  fab- 
ric constructions  used  would  be  rather 
Inadequate,  but  for  the  simple  cloths 
which  contain  dots  a  number  of  gen- 
eral statements  may  be  made.  Usually 
the  main  idea  in  producing  a  fabric  of 
this  character  Is  to  get  it  out  aa 
cheaply  as  possible,  and  therefore 
the  number  of  threads  and  picks  per 
inch  are  comparatively  low.  it  is  also 
true  that  a  light  sheer  ground  cloth 
is  desired,  for  this  allows  the  lappet 
dot  or  figure  to  show  in  contrast  with 
the  body  of  the  fabric.  To  produce 
this  light  ground  cloth  the  yarns  nat- 
urally would  be  of  comparatively  fine 
sizes.  Both  carded  and  combed  stock 
Is  used,  depending  a  good  deal  on  the 
results  desired  and  on  the  mill  pro- 
ducing the  goods. 

The  lappet  yarn  is  usually  of  heavy 
Blze  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  figure 
In  contrast  to  the  ground  cloth,  and 
It  la  also  to  be  noted  In  the  majority 
of  cases  that  the  lappet  yarn  is  two 
or  more  ply.  This  Is  done  because  the 
continuous  rubbing  of  the  lappet  nee- 
dles, as  the  loom  lay  moves  back  and 
forth,  would  cause  many  breakages  If 
the  yarn  was  single,  while  with  ply 
vara  practically  no  lappet  yarn  break- 


age is  noted.  When  cheap  remits  are 
desired  it  is  customary  to  use  carded 
yarn  for  the  lappet.  In  fact.  It  la  usual- 
ly used  because  the  continuous  twist 
ing  of  the  yarn  In  the  pattern  elimi- 
nates the  uneven  yarn  effects  which 
may  be  present,  and  also  because  a 
greater  or  less  portion  of  the  yarn  is 
sheared  off  in  spot  patterns. 

Naturally,  when  a  higher  price  Is  be- 
ing received  for  the  woven  material 
a  greater  amount  of  leeway  la  allowed 
In  the  yarns  used,  and  sometimes 
combed  cotton  yarn,  especially  If  It  Is 
first  mercerised,  is  utilized  and  often- 
times silk  yarn  u  used  both  for  spot 
and  for  trailing  patterns.  Often  silk 
filling  Is  used  for  some  of  the  more 
expensive  fabrics,  and  In  these  cases 
the  cloth  has  quite  a  high  count,  al- 
though still  light  In  weight,  dne  to  the 
use  of  silk.  Recently,  there  has  been 
a  large  number  of  lappet  dots  applied 
to  fabrics  which  contain  hard  twist 
filling  and  which  are  finished  as  crepes 
In  fact,  the  ground  cloth  construction 
la  Identical  with  many  of  the  cheaper 
or  medium  priced  crepe  fabrics.  One 
of  the  most  common  lappet  construc- 
tions used  Is  72  threads  per  Inch  and 
48  picks  per  Inch,  with  60s  warp  and 
60-1  or  70-1  filling,  the  yam  slies  vary- 
ing somewhat,  due  to  mill  conditions. 
The  lappet  yarn  Is  usually  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  30-2  and  is  of  carded  stock,  while 
the  other  yarns  are  often  of  combed 
stock. 

PATTERN  MAKING. 

There  are  two  general  classifications 
of  the  various  lappet  patterns,  drat, 
those  whloh  consist  of  a  spot  effect  In 
different  arrangements  and  in  which 
the  lappet  end  floats  over  a  portion  of 
the  cloth  and  second  those  which  are 
designated  as  trailing  patterns  where 
the  lappet  end  or  ends  weave  In  con- 
tinuously on  practically  every  pick. 
When  the  first  class  of  pattern  Is  be- 
ing made  an  extra  process  is  neces- 
sary after  the  cloth  is  woven,  for  the 
lappet  yarn,  which  floats  from  one 
spot  to  the  one  following,  must  be 
cut  off  so  as  to  leave  the  ground  cloth 
entirely  clear.  In  shearing  these  floats 
off,  the  loose  thread  Is  first  cut  and 
then,  In  a  second  process,  the  cut  ends 
are  brushed  up  and  clipped  off  close 
to  the  woven  spot  or  figure.     In  the 
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majority  of  oases  where  the  first  kind 
of  patterns  are  being  made,  It  Is  bet- 
ter to  produce  the  effect  through 
means,  of  a  cam,  as  this  results  In 
more  accurate  mechanical  operation. 
There  la.  however,  a  limit  to  the  ex- 
tent of  pattern  which  can  be  placed 
on  a  cam  and  usually  such  methods  are 
confined  almost  entirely  to  dots  of  va- 
rious sizes. 

When  the  trailing  patterns  are  to 
be  produced  a  chain  of  balls  1b  the 
common  method,  the  diameter  of  the 
ball  regulating  the  operation  of  the 
lappet  needles.  If  the  extreme  range 
of  pattern  which  can  be  produced  is 


In  demand  and  this  la  an  advantage 
when  some  looms  are  considered. 
When  dipped  spots  are  being  pro- 
duced It  Is  sometimes  the  case  that 
a  process  1b  used  whereby  the  cut 
ends  are  pulled  through  to  the  back  or 
the  cloth,  although  this  la  not  done 
when  a  low-priced  material  Is  desired. 
Usually  a  lappet  loom  will  be  oper- 
ated at  a  somewhat  slower  speed  than 
plain  or  dobby  looms  producing  the 
ground  cloth  alone,  that  is,  a  dobby 
loom  which  was  operated  at  about  160 
picks  per  minute  would  be  operated 
at  .possibly  146  or  ISO  picks  per -min- 
ute If  a  lappet,  pattern  were  to   of 


A   Lappet  Woven  from   Dyed  Yarn*  and    Containing    a    Trailing    Pattern. 


one  and  one-half  inches,  and  there 
are  20  sizes  of  balls  employed,  the  ef- 
fect desired  1b  divided  Into  20  parts, 
and  each  part  will  be  represented  by 
a  certain  size  of  ball.  When  this  has 
been  done  it  la  easy  enough  to  make 
up  the  loom  chain  after  making  due 
allowances  for  the  number  of  picks 
per  Inch  In  the  fabrics.  Because  there 
Is  some  variation  in  the  mechanical 
operation  of  the  lappet  motion,  it  Is 
often  necessary  that  the  pattern  be 
tried  and  then  adjusted  at  the  loom 
especially  when  balls  are  need  to  pro- 
duce the  pattern.  The  use  of  a  lappet 
motion  on  a  loom  does  not  prevent 
the  making  of  ordinary  plain  or  dobby 
fabrics  when  ordinary  lappets  are  not 


added  to  the  effect  The  looms  per 
weaver  are  approximately  as  many  as 
when  no  lappet  pattern  Is  used,  that 
Is,  if  six  dobby  looms  were  operated 
by  a  weaver  on  a  certain  pattern  the 
same  number  would  be  likely  to  be 
operated  If  a  lappet  effect  were  added. 
The.  weaving  cost  Is  slightly  higher 
because  of  the  slower  loom  speed  and 
a  somewhat  smaller  percentage  of  pro- 
duction. There  are,  of  course,  many 
patterns  where  the  above  Is  not  true, 
when  more  than  one  lappet  bar  fa 
used  on  a  cloth,  but  for  a  one-bar  lap- 
pet the  statement  applies  to  the  ma- 
jority of  fabrics. 

One  Important    feature    which  has 
been  alluded  to  before  Is  the  take-up 
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of  the  lappet  yarns.     This  U  of  tan-  coat  a  greater  amount  than  would  oth- 

portance  because  unless  care  le  exer-  erwfse  be  noted.    For  the  Tana  need 

deed  the  cloth  weights  obtained  will  In  the  grey  fabrics,  the  yarn  layouts 

not  be  correct,  and  the  cloth  coat  re-  would  be  approximately  a*  follows,  a)- 

sultlng  will  be  likely  to  cause  losses,  though  they  mar  tut  widely  from 

Due  to  the  crossing   back  and  forth  the  furores  given,  due  to  manufactor- 

of  the  lappet  threads  It  takes  an  ex-  lng  conditlonc  In  the  different  mills: 

oeealTe  amount  of  yarn  to  weave  the 

cloth,  the  extra  amount  depending  en-  {*£'  ™*?J.  "JES; 

ttrely  on  the  fabric  and  the  doth  eon-  m  ?%   £>„ traction  in  twin. 

structkm.    Spot  patterns  are  likely  to  — 

take    from    three    to  fire  times  the  '    1V  ,plnnin|,  frkms  arm. 

length  of  yarn  to  produce  any  certain     ..... 

lengtha   of   cloth,   while   trailing   pat  '  *,*$  £CJ  £,£,' dTa  "                      '' 

terns  may  take  from  Ave    to    fifteen      

produced.    A  cloth  with  a  large  num-     

ber  of  picks  per  Inch  usually  has  a  "■"  +  *  i7i.™«*l«to  frmSfdrlSt.1**' 

very  high  take-up  on  the  lappet  yams.  — — 

It  Is  a  very  good  plan  whenever  poa>  **■•'  +■  *  —  J*"  — ati,h",k  """■>« 

slble  to  leave  from  one-half  to  three-     —  *"     T     *m*    ™ 

quarters  of  an  Inch  of  plain  cloth  next  Jj>  «r«jn»  ""■■nor  inwioi  «ii»*p. 

to  the   selTages   when   arranging   for  \\  ST  "p."' 

lappet    patterns,    as    this    facilitates 

the  handling  of  the  cloth  and  makes  \\(\  ™]£*,  "TJird 

a   better   result,   and    besides   causes  "    ss  1%  contraction  m  twi.t. 

less  trouble  In  weaving  with  a  smaller  ■  ,26) 

percentage  of    seconds.     It    Is    spme-  i  .Pinnin«  frame  draft. 

times  almost  Impossible  to  eliminate  7 ,,.7      ,        ,„       .._.    .       , 

streaks  In  a  lappet  fabric  of  light  con-  ,.,  j,ck  £,£"  aTaft.       """  mIBM- 

structlon,  because  a  heavy  lappet  yarn 

has  a  tendency  to  hold  the  picks  back  £1  ,"w„d~  ini"m"edi»"  ?™e  "draff 

and    thereby    cause    thick    and    thin  —      ■ 

places  In  the  cloth.  Too  much  tension  U1J  £,*  StilwMsto  frssiVeSiit* 

on  the  lappet  yarn  spool  will  cause     

the  heavy  yarn  to  pull  the  ground  "•/(  iTubbir  \rama~  draft!"*  r0Tl"*- 

warp  ends  together,  thus  creating  an      • 

uneven  finished  effect.  *•  J™}™  ^dh"i¥2™w,B"  *,h*r" 

The  yarns  used  in  making  this  kind  "  «*■  i»p 

of  fabric  will  vary  widely  due  to  the  M/i  <-ard*d  warp, 

different   conditions   of   manufacture.  e"b  graini   ..   1  yard. 

It  Is,  however,  necessary  to  have  the  ■  -9B  :r°  coa,"c"°"  ""  >•"«- 
yams  of  fairly  good  quality,  becanae 
the   right   character   of   most   of   the 
cloth  will  show  up  any  Irregularities 

and  cause  criticism  of  the  finished  re-  *J*  Bn*  trams  draft, 

suits.    When  yams  are  to  be  dyed  be-  tt»  +  1  -  t.t  -  i.m  h»uk  ravine, 

fore  the  weaving  operation  they  will  s.ss  int*rm«ii*i«  inm>  draft, 

probably   contain   a   longer   staple  of  tll(  +  j  —  ifttt  -  .?i  bank  ravins 

cotton  for  the  same  slse  of  yarn  than  «■»  ■inbbw  tram*  draft, 

those  which  are  to  be  used  In  the  grey  46  trRlnM  flnl.hBr  dra*.oc  mv« 

State.      The   Oiling   When    dyed  is  also  as  iralm  card  allvor. 

likely  to  contain  quite  a  little  more  "  DL  lap 

twist  per  Inch  than  when  used  In  the  ^,  method  of  finding  the  weights 
grey  state,  because  the  extra  twist  0n  grey  lappet  fabrics  la  no  more  dim- 
makes  the  yarn  stronger  and  faclll-  cult  than  It  la  for  ordinary  cloths.  It 
tatefl  handling-  In  a  general  way  the  due  care  be  exercised  In  obtaining  the 
use  of  dyed  yarns  will  make  a  fabric  take-ups,    especially    on    the   lappet 
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yarns.  On  ordinary  Mulct  of  this 
nature  the  finishing  processes  are 
quite  simple,  the  white  cloths  betas 
bleached  and  then  starched  and  folded 
or,  if  dyed,  the?  are  dyed  In  a  similar 
manner  to  an  ordinary  piece-dyed  ma- 
terial, while  the  fabrics  which  contain 
bleached  and  dyed  yarns  are  usually 
washed  and  starched  and  are  then 
ready  for  sale.  The  amount  of  starch 
added  depends  altogether  on  the  fab- 
ric, many  of  the  cheap  white  materi- 
als being  treated  to  quite  a  large 
amount,  so  as  to  keep  the  threads  In 
place  and  make  the  cloth  appear  bet- 
ter, while  many  of  the  better  cloths 
contain  comparatively  little  of  such 
slslng  material  The  process  for  ob- 
taining the  weights  on  the  dotted  fab- 
rics for  which  the  yarn  layouts  are 
given  Is  as  follows: 


Cloth   width   ■ 


i    11,    finished. 


fa. 

BK"» 

Uk*- 

ap  n%. 

converter  Blum! 

MC.      fTBT 

M*o.    P* 

I. SI!   «l 

{(•/I    X  HO 

warp 

woisht  without  tak 

6%    Uk 

"* 

WB1-P 

It  pick* 

X   IS 

yard    at    Cloth. 

It- ™a  width  x  «' 

end.    lappet    ■*■     <»0/»     X     !*•>     • 


0*1*.  toUl  weliht  par  ysrd 
.oos«  m  .out,  total  welch  t 
•  11.11  ranla  Wore  ahatr- 


MERCERIZED  POPLIN 

There  Is  one  line  of  cloths  which  Is 
being  used  in  increasing  quantities  and 
which  Is  certain  to  have  more  or  less 
of  an  influence  on  future  cloth  sales. 
This  line  of  fabrics  la  the  one  gen- 
erally   known    as    mercerised    poplin. 


There  are  certain  styles  of  materials 
which  sell  in  large  quantities  when 
the  market  is  right  for  them,  but 
which  at  other  times  have  a  compara- 
tively small  sale,  and  are  replaced  by 
other  fabrics,  and  It  can  be  said  that 
the  cause  of  such  fluctuating  sales  Is 
largely  DecauBe  of  the  whims  of  fasb- 

The  fabric  which  we  are  to  consider 
was  generally  thought  of,  a  number  of 
years  ago,  in  the  same  class  as  other 
fancy  materials,  and  sellers  expected 
to  see  a  big  decrease  in  sales  which, 
up  to  the  present  time,  has  not  been 
voted.  It  Is  true  that  the  quantity 
used  In  the  future  may  not  be  as 
large  as  it  has  been  In  the  recent 
past,  but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
sale  of  mercerized  poplins  will  ever 
again  be  of  small  proportions.  This 
Is  because  consumers  In  general  have 
realized  the  great  value  and  beauty 
of  the  cloth  and  the  wide  variety  of 
uses  to  which  it  can  be  successfully 
applied.  Such  fabrics  are  used  for 
dresses,  waists,  children's  suits  and 
rompers,  men's  shirts,  ladles'  belto, 
raincoats,  and.  In  fact,  about  any 
place  where  attractive  appearance  and 
cloth-wearing  value  is  of  Importance. 

A  good  many  sellers  have  adopted 
one  of  the  ordinary  good  poplin  con- 
structions and  are  trade-marking  and 
advertising  it,  and  expect  that  it  will 
be  In  the  future  the  most  Important 
staple  fancy  cloth  In  the  market.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  plain  white 
material  which  Is  so  often  seen,  there 
are  similar  cloths  dyed  In  solid  colors, 
the  same  kind  of  materials  decorated 
with  plain  and  fancy  silk  stripes  In 
white  and  various  colors,  and  dobby 
and  Jacquard  weaves  are  otter  ap- 
plied to  the  poplin  fabrics,  so  that 
the  variety  of  effects  possible  is  about 
as  wide  as  It  Is  on  any  ordinary  fancy 
cotton  mill  product 

A  NEW  CONSTRUCTION. 

When  a  poplin  construction  Is  men- 
tioned it  is  generally  well  recognized 
what  kind  of  a  cloth  Is  designated, 
and  many  would  be  inclined  to  view 
the  fabric  as  being  one  which  has 
been  produced  for  a  good  many  years 
but  this  Is  not  true,  inasmuch  as  tic 
present  mercerized  fabric  bears  vei  y 
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little  resemblance  to  the  old  style, 
well-known  poplin.  This  1b  mainly 
because  the  fabric  Is  mercerized  be- 
fore being  sold,  and  as  mercerlzatlon 
Is  a  comparatively  new  process,  the 
methods  having  been  available  not 
much  In  excess  of  ten  years  and  used 
In  large  quantities  a  much  shorter 
time  than  this,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
present  poplin  Is  a  rather  new  cloth, 

Inasmuch  as  the  mercerlzatlon  proc- 
ess Is  aided  by  certain  yarn  construc- 
tions, the  yarns  which  are  nsed  In  the 
present  fabrics  are  made  In  a  differ- 
ent manner  than  those  formerly  used, 
although  the  yarn  sizes  are  approxi- 
mately the  same.  It  Is  also  probably 
true  that  the  recent  large  develop- 
ment In  fine  cloth-making  has  made 
the  quality  of  the  yarns  for  the  same 
sizes  used  In  poplin  much  better  than 
ever  before,  naturally  resulting  in  a 
bettei  appearing  cloth.  In  any  kind 
of  fabric  which  1b  to  be  mercerized 
there  are  a  few  general  manufactur- 
ing features  to  be  considered.  The 
more  nearly  parallel  the  cotton  fibres 
In  the  yarn  are  the  better  Is  the  re- 
sult likely  to  be  when  finished. 

Mercerlsatlon  makes  the  cotton 
fibre,  which  is  a  small,  fiat-twisted 
tube  under  ordinary  conditions,  change 
Into  a  tiny  round  fibre  very  much 
like  a  small  glass  rod  when  examined 
under  the  microscope.  As  the  ordi- 
nary spinning  process  twists  the  fibres 
together,  the  more  they  are  twisted, 
or  the  higher  the  standard  of  twist  Is. 
the  less  will  be  the  lustre  Imparted 
by  mercerlzatlon  because  the  paral- 
lelism of  the  fibres  will  have  been 
destroyed  through  the  twisting,  while 
the  less  twist  the  yarn  contains  the 
greater  Is  the  lustre  likely  to  be.  It 
Is  for  this  reason  that  the  yarns  for 
use  In  cloths  which  are  to  be  mercer- 
ized are  spun  with  a  low  standard  of 
twist 

The  reduction  of  the  twist  stan- 
dard naturally  results  In  the  produc- 
tion of  a  weaker  yarn,  and  as  the 
length  of  the  cotton  fibre  has  much 
to  do  with  the  strength  of  the  yarn, 
It  is  customary  to  use  a  somewhat 
longer  staple  of  cotton  so  as  to  ob- 
tain adequate  yarn  strength. 

Mercerlzatlon  Is  produced  by  the 
action  of  caustic  soda  on  cotton  cloth, 


but  the  cloth  when  being  treated 
must  be  held  tightly  or  no  mercerized 
effect  is  produced,  thus,  If  the  filling 
Is  the  portion  being  treated  the  cloth 
is  held  out  wide,  while  if  the  warp 
Is  being  treated  the  cloth  is  held 
tightly  In  that  direction.  Single  fill- 
ing can  be  spun  satisfactorily  with  a 
low  standard  of  twist,  because  there 
are  no  processes  after  the  yarn  Is 
spun,  While  In  practically  all  cases 
where  the  warp  Is  to  be  mercerised 
the  yarn  must  be  twisted  after  spin- 
ning, because  soft  twist  single  warp 
would  be  Impractical  through  exces- 
sive breakage  due  to  the  soft  twist, 
while  with  two-ply  this  trouble  Is 
largely  eliminated. 

FABRIC  CONSTRUCTION. 

A  poplin  fabric  Is  one  wherein  there 
Is  a  greater  number  of  threads  than 
there  are  pickB  per  Inch,  usually  two 
or  more  times  as  many,  and  In  most 
cases,  the  warp  is  of  fiber  size  than 
the  filling.  The  above  method  of  de- 
veloping a  cloth  produces  one  where 
there  appears  to  be  ribs  in  the  filling 
direction,  the  number  and  size  of 
which  are  regulated  by  the  picks  per 
Inch  and  the  size  of  the  filling  yams, 
and  the  excessive  number  of  threads 
per  Inch  In  the  warp  practically  cov- 
ers up  the  filling  which  is  used. 

Under  these  conditions  most  of  the 
fabric  wear  Is  noted  on  the  warp 
yarns,  and  the  fabric  will  wear  as  long 
as  the  warp  yarn  Is  strong  enough  to 
hold  together.  The  idea  Is  used  In 
cloths  made  from  various  materials, 
for  It  Is  adopted  In  silk,  wool  and 
cotton  and  not  only  In  the  materials 
as  mentioned,  but  also  In  mixture  fab- 
rics, such  as  silk  and  cotton,  silk  and 
wool,  cotton  and  linen  and  also  In 
some  cases  entirely  from  linen.  Not 
only  are  poplins  made  entirely  from 
cotton,  but  they  are  made  from  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  stock  for  warp  and 
filling,  that  Is,  the  warp  will  be  made 
from  combed  stock,  while  the  filling 
will  he  produced  from  carded  stock, 
and  the  warp  may  be  of  One  two-ply, 
while  the  filling  may  be  of  heavier 
single  yarns. 

This  Is  entirely  possible,  because  the 
warp  practically  covers  up  the  cheaper 
filling.      Many    poplins   are   made    of 
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single  yams,  but  the  largest  sellers 
of  recent  years  and  the  ones  which 
will  have  a  continuous  sale  are  those 
made  from  two-ply  yarns,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  warp  yarn  Is  considered. 
Possibly  the  fabric  which  Is  selling 
In  largest  quantity  ts  that  which 
counts  about  one  hundred  threads 
and  48  picks  per  Inch  In  the  grey 
state,  Is  about  28  Inches  wide,  and 
contains  60S  soft  twist  warp,  and 
from  34-1  to  30-1  filling.  There  has 
been  a  large  sale  of  a  carded  poplin 
construction  which  has  a  count  some- 
what similar  to  that  above  mentioned 
and  which  is  made  from  30-1  carded 
warp  and  25  1  filling,  but  which  is  not 
mercerized,  and  which  Is  not  so  at- 
tractive, neither  does  It  sell  for  as 
high  a  price  as  the  fabric  which  is 
now  considered  the  standard  poplin. 

There  are  also  many  poplin  fabrics 
made  where  the  count  of  the  yarn  is 
higher  than  the  60-2  previously  men- 
tioned, for  70-2  and  S0-2  are  often 
used  with  a  greater  number  of  threads 
per  Inch  and  In  many  cases  with  the 
filling  of  two-ply  yarn  and  a  corre- 
sponding increase  In  the  number  of 
picks  per  Inch.    As  a  usual  thing  the 

GROUND  WEAVE 
of  all  poplin  cloths  is  plain,  the 
effects  being  largely  stripes,  com- 
posed of  either  silk  or  cotton,  and 
the  figures,  when  produced  on  a  Jac- 
quard  loom,  are  not  especially  at- 
tractive because  of  the  small  number 
of  picks  per  Inch. 

When  a  few  picks  are  used  in  any 
cloth  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  pro- 
duce very  good  woven  effects,  because 
the  filling  does  not  cover  up  well,  and 
when  floated  will  produce  a  rather 
ragged  appearance.  Because  a  plain 
weave  Is  used  on  many  of  these  fab- 
rics, it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
automatic  loom  would  be  available 
for  the  weaving  operation,  and  white 
this  Is  sometimes  the  case  on  many 
of  the  cheap  lines,  the  higher  quality 
of  most  of  the  fabrics  seen  makes  It 
necessary  that  more  attention  be  giv- 
en to  the  weaving  of  the  cloth,  and 
besides  the  saving  through  the  use  of 
the  automatic  loom  Is  not  especially 
large,  because  the  cost  of  production 
Is  not  very  high  In  most  cases.  The 
fabric  weight  will   vary,   due   to   the 


count  and  the  sizes  of  yarn  used,  but 
in  most  cases  the  weight  of  the  cloth 
In  the  grey  state  is  from  i\b  to  5% 
yards  per  pound  for  cloth  which  is 
28  Inches  wide. 

SELLING    PRICES. 

Possibly  the  new  style  of  poplin  il- 
lustrates very  well  the  reduction 
which  consumers  have  been  obtaining 
the  past  year  or  so  on  quite  a  number 
of  what  might  be  designated  as  fancy 
goods.  Not  only  are  prices  radically 
lower,  but  the  fabrics  are  much  bet- 
ter at  the  low  prices  than  they  were 
at  the  former  high  prices.  Somewhat 
less  than  ten  years  ago  poplin  cloths 
for  mercerizatlon  were  developed,  and 
because  they  were  a  new  thing  and 
manufacturers  and  finishers  were  not 
experienced  in  their  production,  the 
costs  of  making  and  finishing  were 
higher,  or  appeared  higher,  than  they 
do  Unlay,  although  the  quantities 
made  were  so  small  that  the  returns 
received  were  not  bo  large. 

Competition  was  also  responsible  tor 
lower  prices,  because  a  larger  sale 
was  possible  as  consumers  realized 
the  large  cloth  value.  Prices  for  fin- 
ishing have  also  declined  quite  a  good 
deal,  due  to  the  handling  of  large 
amounts,  although  the  lower  finish- 
ing prices  do  not  Indicate  that  finish- 
ing profits  have  been  less  desirable 
than  they  were.     The 

GREATER  PRODUCTION 
at  the  mill,  and  the  more  extended  fin- 
ishing   has    produced    a    better    and 
cheaper  cloth. 

In  some  cases,  when  such  fabrics 
were  first  woven,  the  operatives  ran 
but  a  single  loom,  while  to-day  the 
usual  method  Is  to  operate  six,  the 
Increase  being  due  to  the  greater  ex- 
perience of  the  operatives  and  the  bet- 
ter adaptation  of  yarns  and  processes. 
When  first  sold  these  fabrics  were 
retailed  at  about  GO  cents  per  yard, 
and  In  some  cases  even  higher,  while 
to-day  the  standard  retail  price  Is  25 
cents  per  yard,  with  good  profits  to 
all  sellers,  although  In  some  cases 
there  Is  even  a  lower  price  than  2G 
cents  per  yard.  The  reduction  in  price 
has  not  occurred  In  a  single  year, 
but  has  been  gradual  as  the  various 
makers     and     sellers     became     a,ccus- 
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tomed  to  making  and  handling  the 
fabric.  It  is,  however,  likely  that  the 
standard  price  will  remain  at  26  cents 
per  yard,  for  there  seems  to  be  very 
few  opportunities  for  any  further  re- 
duction. 

The  price  for  bleaching,  merceris- 
ing and  finishing  the  cloth  as  it 
1b  sold  to-day  varies  somewhat,  but 
in  a  general  way  Is  about  one  and 
one-half  cents  per  yard.  Similar  re- 
ductions to  that  noted  on  poplins  have 
been  seen  on  many  of  the  silk  mixed 
fabrics,  and  also  on  other  lines  of 
all-cotton  fabrics,  so  that,  although  a 
great  many  more  expensive  cotton 
cloths  are  being  produced  than  ever 
before,  me  consumer  Is  obtaining  far 
more  value  on  a  good  many  lines  than 
was  previously  the  case.   . 

MANUFACTURING  FACTS. 

There  is  comparatively  little  shrink- 
age in  width  between  the  woven  doth 
and  the  width  of  the  warp  In  the 
reed.  The  high  number  of  warp 
threads  and  the  heavy  else  of  the  fill- 
ing tend  to  hold  out  the  cloth  when 
It  is  weaving  and  make  the  above 
noted  small  shrinkage.  Possibly  a 
shrinkage  from  reed  to  cloth  of  about 
one-half  Inch  will  cover  most  fabrics 
of  this  character.  Because  of  the 
cloth  construction  It  Is  necessary  to 
use  a  fine  reed  In  weaving,  thus,  for 
such  a  cloth  aa  that  described,  a  60 
reed  would  be  used  with  two  ends  per 
dent  If  three  or  more  ends  were 
placed  In  a  dent  and  a  coarser  reed 
used  the  weaving  operation  would  un- 
doubtedly be  facilitated,  but  the  reed 
marks  would  probably  be  very  notice- 
able In  the  finished  cloth,  and  trouble 
will  arise  from  this  fact,  so  that  mills 
do  not  care  to  attempt  such  a  method. 

Inasmuch  as  a  fine  reed  is  used,  the 
two-ply  yarn  will  sometimes  cause 
trouble,  because  the  knots  will  not 
pass  through  the  reed  and  will  break, 
causing  a  loss  In  loom  production. 
The  reed  will  rub  the  soft  twisted 
warp  yarn  If  the  number  of  threads 
per  Inch  be  too  blgb  or  If  the  yarn 
size  be  too  coarse  for  the  reed.  Good 
cotton  Is  generally  used  because  of 
the  soft  twist  In  the  yarn  and  to 
cause  less  loss  of  production  in  weav- 
ing. The  fabric  Is  piece  mercerised, 
that  Is,  It  Is  treated  after  It  comes 


from  the  loom.  The  mercerising 
process  can  be  accomplished  either 
before  or  after  the  bleaching  process. 
In  most  cases  being  done  before  the 
bleaching  takes  place. 

The  reason  the  cloth  has  so 
much  wearing  value  Is  because  there 
Is  so  much  material  included  and  such 
a  comparatively  small  weaving  and 
expense  cost,  these  two  Items  often 
being  less  than  SO  per  cent  of  the  to- 
tal mill  cost,  a  condition  seldom  noted 
on  fancy  cotton  cloths  which  are  pro- 
duced In  large  quantities. 
MILL  PRICES 
for  the  ordinary  poplins  have  varied 
somewhat,  partly  through  the  fluctua- 
tion in  demand,  partly  becaase  of  the 
varying  prices  of  cotton,  and  partly 
because  different  mills  produce  slight 
ly  different  constructions.  The'  cloth 
we  have  analysed  contains  60-2  warp 
Instead  of  80-2,  aa  Is  usually  noted, 
and  this  added  weight  makes  the  cost 
to  manufacturers  slightly  higher  than 
when  t0-2  Is  used,  even  though  the 
price  for  60-2  Is  less  per  pound  than 
for  60-2.  The  regular  poplin  construc- 
tion with  60-2  warp  has  sold  aa  low 
aa  914  cents  per  yard,  and  the  price 
of  10 U  cents,  which  we  have  given, 
can  probably  be  bettered  In  a  good 
many  cases,  at  least  when  80-2  Is  used 
for  the  warp. 

A  net  profit  of  one  cent  per  yard 
to  the  mill  will  return  a  rate  of  profit 
of  over  16  per  cent,  and  while  fancy 
cloth  profits  have  recently  been  high. 
It  Is  not  likely  that  they  will  continue 
so  on  a  staple  construction  such  as 
that  considered.  The  reason  why  the 
net  profit  per  loom  Is  so  large  when 
such  a  small  profit  per  yard  Is  se- 
cured Is  because  the  loom  produces 
a  large  number  of  yards  per  day  or 
per  week,  due  to  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  picks  per  Inch. 

YARN  AND  CLOTH  WEIGHTS. 

The  ordinary  poplin  construction, 
snch  as  that  considered,  Is  a  simple 
fabric  construction,  and  although  the 
threads  and  picks  per  Inch,  together 
with  the  yarn  sixes,  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  the  yarn  of  an  ordinary 
print  cloth,  this  method  of  obtaining 
the  weight  of  the  yarn  and  the  yards 
per  pound  Is  no  more  complicated.    It 
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Ib  very  true  that  most  of  the  poplins 
sold  contain  very  little  sizing  materi- 
als, such  as  Is  noted  in  a  good  many  of 
the  ordinary  print  cloths  when  In  a 
finished  state,  and  for  this  reason  the 
finished  weight  of  the  fabric  will  vary 
somewhat  from  print  cloths. 

In  a  general  way  a  poplin  cloth 
will  be  anywhere  from  five  per 
cent  to  ten  per  cent  lighter  when 
finished  than  when  woven.  The 
warp,  which  sizes  in  the  grey 
state  60-2,  will  he  In  the  finished 
cloth  size  about  55-2,  and  In  this  kind 
of  a  fabric  the  loss  on  the  warp  will 
be  greater  than  the  Iobb  on  the  filling. 
This  la  due  to  the  soft  twist  employed 
and  the  greater  number  of  processes 


through  which  the  warp  yarn  passes, 
and  also  to  the  finishing  of  the  cloth, 
the  tiling  being  used  in  the  loom  as  It 
comes  from  the  frame,  and  being  cov- 
ered up  by  the  warp,  so  that  the  loss 
Is  not  so  high  as  it  is  on  the  warp 
yarn.  The  method  of  obtaining  the 
yarn  and  cloth  weights  Is  as  follows: 
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"MOCK-TWIST"  SUITING 

One  line  of  fabrics  which  la  of  In- 
terest at  present  and  which  shows  a 
variation  in  method  of  making  from 
that  ordinarily  noted  is  so-called 
"mock  twist."  Because  of  a  number 
of  reasons,  mixture  fabrics  have  been 
selling  very  well  In  woolen  goods, 
and,  naturally.  It  would  be  expected 
that  similar  effects   would  be  in  de- 


mand when  produced  from  cotton. 
Usually,  when  made  from  cotton, 
cloth  prices  are  comparatively  low, 
and  yarns  are  not  made  of  especially 
good  stock  or  very  fine  sizes,  possibly 
in  the  majority  of  eft  see  being  between 
I0s-l  and  20s-l  for  both  warp  and  fill- 
ing. These  materials  are  used  for 
dresBes  and  other  similar  purposes 
where  a  rather  heavy  colored  fabric 
can  be  used. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  color  ef- 
fect, the  cloth  le  not  unlike  many  of 
the  piece-dyed  cotton  fabrics  which 
are  now  being  sold  In  some  cases  as 
linens.  The  width  of  the  fabric  will 
vary  somewhat,  for  they  are  sold  at 
27  and  32  Inches  wide,  although  pos- 
sibly the  largest  portion  Is  being  sold 
at  the  wider  width.  Most  or  the 
cloths  are  made  with  a  plain  weave, 
although  In  a  few  cases,  some  of  the 
more  simple  weaves,  such  as  twills, 
baskets  and  sateens  are  used.  For 
the  above  reason,  these  cloths  can 
be  made  on  automatic  looms  with  ad- 
vantage, and  probably  many  of  them 


Is  ordinarily  known  as  stocl  dyeing. 
Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  colors  uaed 
are  dark  shades  it  Is  seldom  that  the 
cotton  fibre  is  bleached  before  dye- 
ing. 

When  the  raw  cotton  has  been  dyed 
It  is  handled  in  the  same  manner  u 
ordinary  raw  cotton,  and  Is  drawn 
and  spun  Into  roving  of  the  size  de- 
sired, for  the  yarn  In  the  fabric  con- 
sidered the  roving  being  approximate- 
ly 2.50  hank.  The  white  cotton  which 
forms  the  contrast  with  the  darker 
color  la  given  what  is  often  called  a 
half  bleach  before  It  Is  handled,  that 
Is,    It    is   given    a    processing    which 


"MocK-TwItt"  Suiting. 


are  produced  In  this  i 
regularity  of  the  cloth  effect,  due  to 
the  mixture  yarns,  makes  the  standard 
of  quality  somewhat  lower  than  it 
otherwise  would  be,  and  allows  the 
most  ordinary  mills  to  produce  them 
If  their  equipment  is  such  that  they 
can  dye  the  cotton  in  the  raw  state 
before  the  yarn  is  spun. 

In  a  general  way,  the  yarn  as  it 
stands  In  the  cloth  appears  much  the 
same  as  If  It  were  two  colored  yarns 
twisted,  and  because  It  is  not  regular 
two-ply  yarn  it  is  called  "mock  twist," 
so  as  to  distinguish  it.  A  mill  to  be 
able  to  produce  yarn  of  this  charac- 
ter must  have  an  equipment  whlcb 
penults  the  dyeing  of  raw  cotton,  and 


eliminates  a  great  portion  of  the  cot- 
ton color  and  makes  It  seem  white 
when  twisted  with  the  dyed  stock.  The 
white  cotton  is  made  into  the  same  size 
of  roving  as  the  colored  cotton,  and 
after  being  bleached  Is  handled  In  ex- 
actly the  same  method.  Up  to  the 
spinning  frame  the  two  kinds  of  cot- 
ton are  kept  separate,  and  care  must 
be  exercised  not  to  have  colored  waste 
or  cotton  fly  become  mixed  with  the 
white  stock. 

Usually,  when  stock-dyed  cotton  is 
being  handled  a  certain  number  ot 
cards  and  following  machines  are  kept 
running  on  one  color  continually,  thus 
making  the  problem  somewhat  more 
simple  and  keeping  the  various  colors 
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from  becoming  mixed.  One  fact  which 
is  noted  fa  that  when  stock  dyeing  1b 
used  the  fabrics  produced  are  almost 
always  staple  ones,  and  the  range  of 
colors  Is  limited,  often  being  as  few 
as  a  half  dosen,  and  not  changing  from 
season  to  season  as  on  other  lines. 
Stock  dyeing  ts  used  not  only  for  mix- 
ed fabrics  such  as  that  analyzed,  but 
also  for  many  lines  of  ordinary  glng- 
nan-s,  drills,  twills,  and,  In  fact,  most 
kinds  of  ordinary  staple  fabrics,  and, 
in  addition,  is  utilized  in  making  a  cer- 
tain class  of  novelty  yarns  which  have 
a  more  or  less  steady  use.  When  the 
dyed  and  bleached  ravings  are  com- 
pleted at  the  fly  frame  they  are  placed 
on  the  spinning  frame,  one  end  of 
color  and  one  end  of  white  stock  be- 
ing placed  together.  The  operation  of 
this  frame  Is  no  different  than  in 
ordinary  cases,  and  the  ravings  are 
drawn  out,  this  process  keeping  the 
colors  practically  separate.  The  In- 
sertion of  the  twist  by  the  spindle 
twists  these  two  elongated  roving 
ends  together,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
colors  are  contrasting  ones,  the  ef- 
fect produced  is  not  unlike  a  two-ply 
yarn  made  with  two  colon. 

It  Is,  however,  apparent  on  examina- 
tion that  this  "mock-twist"  Is  not  so 
regular  as  ordinary  two-ply  yarn,  for 
the  Irregularity  of  the  aingle  yarns 
allows  the  twist  to  run  into  the  fine 
portion  of  the  thread,  resulting  In  an 
uneven  twisted  effect  Of  course,  this 
running  down  ot  twist  would  be  less 
prominent  In  a  better  yam,  but  for 
the  fabric  considered,  and  for  gener- 
al fabrics  of  this  nature  the  irregular- 
ity ot  twist  does  not  make  much  differ- 
ence. The  above  result  Is  also  seen 
In  ply  colored  yarns  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  it  Is  not  nearly  so  prominent 
as  In  the  stock-dyed  material.  There 
are  certain  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  making  some  fabrics  by  the  "mock- 
twist"  method.  In  the  first  place.  It 
results  In  a  fabric  being  made  from 
single  yarns  Instead  of  ply  yarns,  thus 
"nabling  the  mill  to  produce  a  lighter 
material  and  one  which  has  a  different 
appearance  than  a  ply  yarn  fabric. 

For  another  reason.  It  allows  more 
twist  to  be  introduced  without  making 
a  harsh  cloth  than  If  ply  yarns  were 
placed  In  the  fabric,  thus  giving  a 


better  mottled  effect.  It  also  makes  it 
possible  for  a  mill  which  does  not 
contain  twisting  frames  to  produce 
two-ply  effects,  and,  naturally,  does 
not  upset  the  organization  of  the  plant, 
Tor  It  allows  the  yarn  sizes  to  be  made 
for  which  the  machinery  Is  beet 
adapted. 

Possibly,  the  largest  item  of  Inter- 
est Is  the  fact  that  the  making  of 
"mock-twist"  yarn  results  In  a  colored 
two-ply  effect,  but  at  a  very  much 
lower  cost  than  It  could  otherwise  be 
obtained.  This  statement  Is  made 
even  after  due  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  better  effect  produced  by 
the  use  of  ply  yarns  In  a  fabric.  One 
reason  why  the  cost  is  lower  Is  be- 
cause the  charge  for  dyeing  raw  cot- 
ton la  less  than  [t  Is  for  dyeing  yarns, 
and  the  process  eliminates  many  ex- 
pensive arter-processes  which  are  not- 
ed when  yarn  is  dyed.  With  stock- 
dyed  cotton  the  processes  used  In  pro- 
ducing cloth  are  practically  the  same 
as  for  grey  cloth,  that  la,  the  yarn  is 
spun  and  the  warp  la  spooled,  warped 
and  slashed,  while  the  Ailing  Is  ready 
for  the  loom  when  It  comes  from  the 
spinning  frame. 

With  bleached  and  dyed  yarns  the 
method  Is  usually  more  extensive  and 
costly,  for  after  the  yarn  has  been 
spun  It  Is  spooled,  warped  and  then 
doubled,  making  It  easier  to  handle, 
dyed,  sized  and  then  separated  and 
beamed.  Afterward,  It  is  put  togeth- 
er in  any  warp  pattern  desired.  The 
fllllng  is  treated  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  warp,  except  that  it  ts  not 
beamed  but  Is  quilled  instead.  The 
above  method  applies  to  yarns  which 
are  not  to  be  twisted.  When  colored 
twisted  yarns  are  to  be  produced,  the 
g-ey  spun  yarn  is  often  made  into 
skeins  and  tben  dyed,  after  which  11 
Is  spooled  and  twisted.  After  the 
twisting  operation,  the  warp  is  spool- 
ed, warped  and  slashed  In  a  method 
similar  to  that  used  on  any  other  ply 
yarn,  while  the  filling  la  spooled,  ball- 
warped  and  quilled.  Often  methods 
are  changed  somewhat  so  as  to  be 
more  economical  for  the  Individual 
mill,  but  in  all  cases  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing colored  two-ply  yarns  is  very 
much  higher  than  for  making  the 
"mock-twist"  yarn  which  is  used  in  tnr 
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fabric  considered.  Without  doubt, 
the  use  of  Btock-dyed  yarns  will  In- 
crease quite  a  little,  and  will  ultimate- 
ly form  the  bulk  of  the  materials  used 
In  the  production  of  colored  staple 
fabrics  on  which  the  cloth  construc- 
tion and  colors  change  but  little,  and 
where  profits  are  made  through  eco- 
nomical mill  methods  rather  than 
through  the  fabric  style. 

It  will  readily  be  recognized  that 
the  effect  In  the  cloth  considered  is 
made  almost  entirely  by  the  novelty 
yarn  which  has  been  used,  and  for 
this  reason,  the  cloth  as  it  comes  from 
the  loom  Is  practically  ready  for  sale. 
Before  shipment,  however.  It  Is  wash- 
ed and  sized,  so  that  It  presents  a 
somewhat  better  appearance.  The 
amount  of  size  or  starch  placed  In  this 
variety  of  cloth  will  vary  according 
to  selling  conditions  and  the  Ideas  of 
various  buyers,  but  usually  it  contains 
a  rather  small  amount,  so  that  It  1b 
not  too  stiff.  Instead  of  being  folded 
and  sold  In  the  way  most  colored 
cloths  are,  this  material  Is  often  sold 
In  the  roll  form.  One  fact  which  is 
particularly  noticeable  on  this  sort  of 
material  is  that  the  reed  marks  are 
quite  prominent,  especially  when  the 
fabric  is  held  up  to  the  light,  and  they 
detract  a  great  deal  from  the  cloth 
appearance.  This  condition  is  almost 
always  apparent  in  fabrics  which  are 
practically  ready  for  sale  as  they 
come  from  the  loom,  but  is  seldom 
noticed  on  cloths  which  have  to  be 
bleached,  dyed  or  finished  after  the 
weaving  operation.  For  this  reason, 
the  last  named  fabrics  usually  have  a 
more  regular  finished  appearance  and 
are  more  desirable  in  some  cases. 

There  has  been  at  certain  times  a 
line  of  printed  fabrics  produced  which 
are  very  similar  to  the  woven  material 
which  we  have  analyzed.  The  ground 
cloth  used  in  such  cases  Is  a  grey 
cloth  of  Just  about  the  same  construc- 
tion as  the  one  which  has  been  an- 
alyzed and  which  Is  first  bleached  and 
then  printed  with  an  Irregular  or  all- 
over  pattern  which  closely  resembles 
the  woven  effect  noted  In  this  cloth. 
Naturally,  because  of  manufacturing 
fasts,  there  is  not  so  wide  a  difference 
between  the  cost  of  the  printed  and 
dyed  material  as  In   most  fabrics  of 


such  character,  and  for  this  reason, 
buyers  are  apt  to  prefer  the  Btock- 
dyed  cloth. 

Because  of  the  appearance  of  the 
fabric  it  would  not  be  expected  that 
it  would  be  sold  at  any  exceptionally 
high  retail  price,  or  compete  in  any 
way  with  the  high-class  novelty  cloths 
now  offered,  but  It  does  offer  quite 
an  attractive  appearance,  and  It  can 
be  sold  so  as  to  allow  a  fair  margin 
of  profit  to  the  various  sellers  and 
also  to  the  mills  which  manufacture 
It.  One  of  these  cloths  Is  selling  at 
9i  cents  per  yard  by  the  mill  Belling 
house  to  the  Jobber.  This  makes  It 
possible  for  the  latter  to  sell  at  about 
10J  cents  a  yard  to  the  retailer,  who 
can  offer  the  cloth  to  the  consumer  at 
IB  cents  a  yard.  Other  similar  fab- 
rics are  being  sold  at  prices  which 
place  them  In  the  19-cent  retail  class, 
but  it  is  probable  that  few  are  selling 
at  any  higher  figures.  Inasmuch  as 
this  cloth  weighs  about  31  yards  per 
pound,  the  mill  selling  price  with 
cloth  at  91  cents  a  yard.  Is  about  36 
cents  a  pound,  a. good  price  when  the 
production  costs  are  compared  with 
ordinary  grey  cloths.  An  analysis  of 
the  fabric  shows  the  following  de- 
tails: 


Clot 


width  fl 


I    warp    2/a— 1 


The  standard  of  twist  In  the  filling 
in  many  of  these  cloths  Is  about  the 
same  as  It  is  for  the  warp  yarn  used. 
This  makes  a  stronger  filling,  which, 
of  course,  is  not  at  all  necessary,  but 
It  also  makes  the  filling  effect  the 
same  as  that  of  the  warp  yam,  often 
a  more  Important  feature  In  some  ma- 
terials, although  it  is  not  always  not- 
ed and  not  entirely  necessary.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  or  so  all  kinds  of 
special  yarn  effects  have  been  In  de- 
mand for  the  making  of  cloths,  not 
only  when  colors  are  used  but  also 
when  Irregular  effects  such  as  those 
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used  In  eponge  are  considered,  and  It 
Is  very  likely  that  the  making  of  spe- 
cial cloths  or  constructions  has  com- 
pelled manufacturers  to  realize  that 
there  are  unlimited  possibilities  In 
the  making  of  cloth,  which,  up  to  the 
present  have  hardly  been  attempted, 
but  which  will  receive  a  great  deal 
more  attention  In  the  future.  The  ob- 
taining of  experience  la  bound  to  show 
In  the  quality  or  variety  of  fabrics 
produced  In  domestic  mills.  In  fact. 
It  Is  already  noticeable  In  the  greater 
variety  and  more  attractive  appear- 
ance of  the  fabrics  now  offered,  and 
In  the  profits  which  are  being  secur- 
ed In  their  making. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the 
quality  of  the  yarn  used  In  a  good 
many  fabrics  similar  to  that  analyzed 
la  not  especially  high,  and  is,  there- 
fore, made  In  a  manner  to  result  In  a 
low  cost  of  production.  A  good  many 
coarse  yarns  of  the  sizes  used  in  the 
cloth  are  made  from  single  roving  on 
a  spinning  frame,  hut  this  method  1» 
Impossible  for  the  yarn  considered, 
for  It  Is  necessary  to  have  double  rov- 
ing on  the  spinning  frame,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  twisted  effect.  When  sin- 
gle roving  Is  used.  It  Is  possible  to 
make  yarn  of  the  sizes  considered 
with  two  processes  of  fly  frames,  but 
when  double  roving  Is  used  on  the 
spinning  frame  it  wot  Jd  be  necessary 
to  have  three  procesues  of  fly  frames, 
so  as  to  obtain  practical  minufactur- 
Ing  conditions.  One  liyout  for  lZs-1 
warp,  which  may  give  a  general  idea 
as  to  the  draft  and  slsea  at  the  va- 
rious frames.  Is  aa  follows: 


1«  alnbbar  trass*  draft. 

IE  artina   Hnlnher  drawing  ailvar. 
it  fnlni  card  ■livar. 
■E  card  draft- 


Is  exactly  the  same  as  for  any  or- 
dinary grey  or  colored  fabrK  When 
the  material  contains  any  size  or  fill- 
ing. It  should  be  eliminated  by  wash- 
ing or  boiling,  but  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised In  obtaining  the  take-ups  be- 
fore the  boiling  out  process,  as  the 
fabric  may  shrink  quite  a  little  when 
treated  In  a  small  piece.  One  fact 
which  Is  often  of  Importance  la  that 
stock-dyed  yarns  are  not  likely  to  be 
lighter  in  the  cloth  than  they  are 
when  they  come  from  the  spinning 
room,  a  condition  which  is  often  not- 
ed, sometimes  to  an  excessive  degree, 
on  yarns  which  are  dyed  after  they 
are  spun  and  handled  m  a  number  of 
processes.  Dyed  yarns  have  never 
been  considered  light  enov;b  when 
compared  with  the  sites  of  the  yarn 
aa  they  come  Irom  the  spinning  frame. 
The  process  for  the  fabric  considered 
Is  as  follows: 


—  1,107  r>rda  of  Oiling  par  yard  at  cloth. 

1.107   ■*■   (lt/J   X    MO)   —  .Im.  total  welrht 
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PRINTED  SILKALINE 

There  is  one  line  of  fabrics  which 
has  a  more  or  less  regular  sale,  and 
which,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  1b  of 
much  Interest  This  Is  the  fabric 
which  Is  known  as  sllkallne,  although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  count  and 
yarns  used  in  producing  it  will  vary 
to  quite  an  extent  In  a  general  way 
the  material  is  of  a  light  character, 
usually  weighing  more  than  eight 
yards  per  pound  In  36-lnch  cloth  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  probably 
between  10  and  11  yards  per  pound 
In  the  grey  state.  The  effects 
produced  on  the  cloth  are  made  en- 
tirely by  the  finishing  process  and 
consist  largely  of  floral  patterns,  oft- 
en In  quite  a  number  of  colors. 

Styles  of  figures  and  the  colors 
used  will  change  somewhat  but  the 
distribution  of  these  lines  offers  op- 
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portunitles  which  are  not  noted  In 
many  or  the  higher  priced  fabrics  (or 
building  up  an  output  and  a  reputa- 
tion. Sllkalines  are  used  for  a  wide 
variety  of  coverings,  and  recently 
printed  doth  coverings  have  been  ap- 
plied to  articles  never  before  treated 
in  such  a  manner,  thus  giving  a  large- 
ly Increased  sale.  They  are  used  for 
curtains,  a  certain  range  of  styles  for 
drapery  purposes,  portieres,  and,  In 
fact,  for  any  use  where  a  light  fabric  Is 
suitable,  but  one  which  has  desirable 
decorations  and  can  be  purchased  at 
a  relatively  low  price.  There  Is  much 
which    might  be   said    regarding   the 


paratlvely  few,  and  when  plain  weave 
Is  used  the  greatest  amount  of  cloth 
firmness  Is  obtained.  Plain  weave  Is 
also  used,  because  any  woven  effect 
Is  not  very  prominent  when  line  or 
comparatively  fine  yarns  are  used 
In  making  the  cloth,  and  would 
be  a  waste  of  ellort,  because  it  would 
Increase  the  cost  of  making  with 
very  little  advance  In  style,  and 
In  addition  the  printing  operation  is 
very  likely  to  cover  up  and  render 
valueless  any  patterns  which  may  be 
woven.  Inasmuch  as  plain  weave  Is 
used  almost  entirely,  this  cloth  can 
*»«  made  successfully  on  an  automatic 


Printed   SI  I  ka  line. 


producing  of  the  patterns  which  are 
iised  on  this  style  of  cloth,  but  they 
me  laigely  ornamental  ones,  and  their 
beauty  depends  upon  the  adaptability 
and  also  upon  the  blending  of  the  col- 
o:  s  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

Sometimes  the  use  of  one  color 
which  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
others  may  render  undesirable  an 
otherwise  beautiful  result,  so  a  good 
many  features  must  be  considered  In 
this  style  of  cloth  which  are  seldom 
thought  of  when  woven  effects  are  be- 
ing made. 

'1  he  foundation  cloth  which  Is  used 
in  the  production  of  sllkallne  is  most 
always  made  with  plain  weaves.  This 
1b  necessary,  because  the  number  of 
threads  and  picks  per  inch  are  corn- 


loom,  although,  for  various  reasons, 
some  mills  have  never  adopted  them. 
Of  course,  there  is  not  so  much  sav- 
ing through  the  use  of  automatic 
looms  on  fine  as  there  Is  on  coarse 
cloth,  but  with  competition  as  keen  as 
It  Is  to-day,  every  new  appliance  which 
brings  about  economy  must  be  used  or 
profits  are  likely  to  be  small  and  •ir- 
regular. The  reason  fine  cloth  is 
not  made  as  successfully  as  coarse  on 
an  automatic  loom  Is  because  fine 
warp  is  not  so  strong  as  coarse  and 
will  break  more  easily,  thus  causing 
a  loss  of  production.  Fine  cloth  usu- 
ally contains  a  large  number  of 
threads  per  Inch,  thus  Increasing  the 
number  of  stops  per  loom.  Automatic 
loom  warps  must  be  made  strong,  so 
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.  as  to  have  lew  breakages  If  the  great- 
est advantage  Is  to  be  obtained  from 
the  automatic  filling  or  shuttle-chang- 
ing attachment. 

Practically  all  the  fabrics  which  are 
used  In  the  production  of  sllkallnes 
are  made  from  grey  yams,  a  fact 
which  results  In  the  lowest  possible 
cost  of  production.  Fabrics  are  pro- 
duced both  from  carded  and  from 
combed  yarns,  the  price  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  Blind  of  yarns  used,  the 
cloth  construction  purchased  and  the 
demand  noted  at  any  particular  time. 
One  construction,  which  la  used  exten- 
sively Is  72  x  60,  containing  50-1  warp 
and  80-1  filling,  and  weighing  about 
ten  yards  per  pound  In  the  grey  state. 
The  price  for  a  combed  cloth  of  this 
character  Is  likely  to  be  somewhere  In 
the  vicinity  of  6  to  514  cents  per  yard, 
while  that  of  a  carded  one  la  likely  to 
be  about  AVk  cents  per  yard,  although 
sales  have  been  made  at  various  times 
at  much  below  these  figures. 

The  fabric  which  we  have  analyzed  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  one  previous- 
ly mentioned.  Inasmuch  as  the  warp 
contains  the  same  number  of  threads 
per  Inch  and  the  yarns  are  very  sim- 
ilar, although  the  picks  per  Inch  are 
slightly  less. 

The  details  regarding  this  cloth  are 
as  follows: 

Width    of    cloth    flninhej    t*    inches. 

width   of  warp  'fifth*   re*d".B    niche*. 
Thread*    per    inch    finished    Ji, 


the  stock  used  will  also  differ,  partly 
because  of  the  machinery  available 
and  partly  because  of  the  quality  of 
the  fabric  desired. 

The  warp  is  usually  of  coarser  size 
than  the  filling,  for  such  a  method 
allows  it  to  be  handled  more  satisfac- 
torily, while  the  filling  Is  ready  for  use 
when  the  spinning  operation  is  com- 
pleted and  can  be  made  into  finer  yarn 
from  the  same  length  of  cotton  sta- 
ple. This  same  condition  is  noted  on 
a  large  proportion  of  ordinary  print 
cloths,  for  although  warp  and  filling 
are  made  of  the  same  cotton,  the  size 
of  the  warp  Is  less  than  that  of  the 
filling,  being  30-1  for  warp  and  88-1 
for  filling.  Probably  both  warp  and 
filling  for  this  cloth  would  be  pro- 
duced from  cotton,  which  is  about  one 
and  one-quarter  Inches  In  length,  al- 
though the  staple  used  for  a  plain 
fabric  Is  somewhat  shorter  than  for 
one  which  has  any  special  features. 

A  general  Idea  regarding  the  mill 
layout  for  making  these  yarns  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  schedule: 

60/1  curded  warp. 
,l«G1  (rain*  per  yard. 


4*2  —  .gi7  -  Id.!  hank  r 
S~-t-  *  —  T.«  —  l.ii  hank  r. 


Filling  weight' .0314  per  yard. 

Inasmuch  as  the  grey  cloth  is  more 
or  less  of  a  staple  fabric,  there  Is  a 
good  deal  of  competition  among  the 
mills  which  produce  it  and  profits  are 
regulated  somewhat  by  the  economy 
which  is  practiced  In  the  manufactur- 
ing processes.  The  yarns  used  are 
about  as  fine  as  can  be  produced  sat- 
isfactorily from  carded  stock,  and  the 
labor  cost  will  vary  to  a  much  great- 
er extent  than  In  the  coarser  lines. 
Not  only  will  vhe  labor  costs  vary,  but 
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Naturally  en  any  carded  yarns  as 
fine  as  those  used  there  must  be  as 

MUCH  CARE  BXHRCI3HD 
in  mixing  the  cotton  bales  and  in  hav- 
ing the  machinery  In  good  operating 
condition  as  there  would  be  if  combed 
7am  were  to  be  produced.  The 
use  of  a  cotton  which  Is  too  short 
or  ezcessiTO  drafts  on  any  frame  will 
probably  handicap  the  weave  room  se- 
riously and  make  the  percentage  of 
production  in  that  department  decline 
radically,  and  will  ultimately  affect 
the  cost  of  production  more  than  if 
a  reasonable  policy  had  been  adopted 
In  the  yarn  making. 

Some  manufacturers  prefer  to  use 
but  two  processes  of  pickers  when 
yarn  of  this  character  Is  being  made, 
malniy  because  the  longer  staple  cot- 
ton is  not  so  dirty  and  a  smaller 
amount  of  beating  is  likely  to  pre- 
serve the  fibre  length  better.  As 
evenness  Is  largely  responsible  for 
yarn  strength  the  number  of  doublings 
Is  Increased  over  that  of  the  yarns 
used  In  many  ordinary  cloths,  for 
there  are  three  processes  of  drawing, 
and  practically  always  four  processes 
of  fly  frames. 

Single  roving  la  never  used  on  the 
spinning  frame,  as  yarn  made  in  this 
manner  would  not  be  sufficiently 
strong.  When  automatic  looms  are 
In  use  It  Is  a  good  policy  to  uso  a 
somewhat  better  quality  of  cotton  as 
this  method  will  increase  the  weav- 
ing production,  although  were  Is  a 
certain  point  where  the  higher  cost 
of  cotton  will  more  than  onset  the 
added  loom  production.  The  card 
production  is  decreased  so  that  it  Is 
not  over  three-quarters  as  much  as 
when  making  many  ordinary  carded 
yarns,  oftentimes  the  production  be- 
ing about  85  to  80  pounds  per  day. 

FINISHING. 
The  fabric  as  received  by  the  fin- 
ishing works  is  In  what  Is  called  the 
grey  state;  that  Is,  the  cloth  Is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  cotton  when 
received  at  the  mill,  except  that  It 
is  a  different  state,  being  cloth  Instead 


of  raw  cotton.  Fabrics  such  as  that 
considered  are  not  generally  finished 
by  the  mill  which  produces  them,  but 
by  a  party  usually  called  a  converter, 
who  obtains  a  price  from  the  various 
finishers  for  accomplishing  the  work, 
and  who  afterwards  sells  the  goods. 
Some  finishers  also  act  In  the  same 
capacity  as  a  converter,  for  they  pur- 
chase the  grey  cloth  from  mills  and 
finish  It  as  they  themselves  desire, 
and  then  sell  to  the  Jobber  In  a  meth- 
od very  similar  to  that  of  the  con- 
verter. 

Naturally,  on  some  lines  the  finish- 
er, when  he  acts  as  a  converter,  has 
a  certain  advantage  over  the  ordinary 
converter,  although  on  other  lines  this 
Is  not  so  evident  The  cloth  is  first 
boiled  off  and  bleached  so  that  the 
slse,  cotton  wax  and  other  Impurities 
present  will  be  removed.  When  the 
cloth  Is  In  the  white  state  or  practi- 
cally similar  to  many  low  count  lawns 
or  like  fabrics.  It  Is  subjected  to  a 
further  process  which  consists  of  run- 
ning through  a  printing  machine, 
which  machine  places  upon  the  fabric 
the  colored  pattern  which  Is  desired. 

Bach  different  figured  pattern  pro- 
duced has  to  have  a  separate  set  of 
rolls.  These  rolls  are  compos- 
ed of  copper  and  the  pat- 
tern Is  engraved  on  them, 
the  sunken  portion  containing  the  col- 
or, and,  by  contact,  the  cloth  as  it 
passes  over  the  roll  takes  up  the 
color.  Instead  of  the  dyestuff  being 
In  a  liquid  state,  as  In  the  ordinary 
ayeing  operation,  it  Is  thickened  with 
various  gums  and  starches  and  made 
up  Into  a  paste  form  so  that  when 
taken  up  by  the  copper  roll  It  will 
remain  in  the  engraved  portion.  Ex- 
cess color  paste  Is  removed  from  the 
roll  before  It  comes  in  contact  with 
the  cloth  by  a  finely  ground  knife 
edge.  Bach  color  on  the  cloth  Is  rep- 
resented by  a  separate  roll  in  the  ma- 
chine; that  is,  for  a  pattern  with  five 
colors  employed  there  would  be  five 
rolls  used,  each  roil  being  engraved 
for  the  portion  of  the  pattern  where 
Its  color  Is  used,  with  a  sufficient  al- 
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After  the  printing  process  the  colon 
Whleh  are  placed  upon  the  cloth  are 
set  so  as  to  make  them  satisfactory 
for  wear,  the  method  of  setting  de- 
pending on  the  colon  need.  As  a 
last  process,  before  folding,  packing 
and  shipping,  the  cloth  Is  subjected  to 
a  heavy  calendering  process,  which 
Imparts  to  the  cloth  the  glazed  sur- 
face which  reflects  the  light  and 
makes  the  fabric  have  a  silk-like  lus- 
tre. Of  course,  this  glased  surface 
and  lustre  Is  not  permanent,  but  it 
serves  to  make  the  fabric  surface 
smoother  and  very  much  leas  likely  to 
solL  ™~ 


As  stated  previously,  there  is  quite 
a  little  competition  on  these  fabrics, 
not  only  among  the  grey  cloth  makes, 
but  also  among  the  parties  who  dis- 
tribute them  in  the  finished  state. 
The  72x60  ten-yard  combed  regular 
grey  goods  have  been  sold  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  date  for  4M  cents 
per  yard,  although  the  quoted  price 
Is  somewhat  higher.  The  price  for 
finishing  will  vary  In  the  different 
plants  and  also  according  to  the  kind 
of  pattern  and  number  of  colon  used. 
For.  ail  ordinary  printed  fabric  sim- 
ilar to  that  analysed,  and  which  con- 
tains no  special  features,  the  entire 
finishing  price  is  about  one  and  one- 
quarter  cents  per  yard  for  patterns  in 
which  two  colon  are  used,  one  and 
one-half  cents  per  yard  for  patterns 
in  which  four  colon  are  used,  one 
and  three-quarters  cents  per  yard  for 
patterns  in  which  six  colon  are  used, 
and  two  cents  per  yard  for  practically 
all  other  styles.  Some  flnlshen  add 
one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  yard  for  each 
additional  color,  beginning  at  one  and 
one-quarter  cents  for  two-color  work. 

On  this  basis  the  cost  of  finishing 
the  doth  considered  would  be  one  and 
Uireo-quarterH  cents  per  yard.  It  often 
Is  the  case  that  an  overall  price  is 
made  to  cover  the  selection  made  for 
the  entire  order,  which  la,  perhaps, 
a  mor«  satisfactory  method  for  many 
cloths,    inasmuch    as    the    converter 


usually  sells  the  whole  color  line  at 
a  regular  set  price,  making  no  differ- 
ence In  price  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  colon  used  In  the  pattern.  The 
Jobber's  purchase  price  is  usually 
about  seven  and  one-half  cents  per 
yard,  and  In  some  cases  the  fabric  is 
sold  to  the  retailer  at  from  eight  and 
one-half  cents  to  etgh*.  and  three- 
quarters  cents  per  yard. 

The  retail  price  In  a  good  many  In- 
stances Is  12  or  12^  cents  per  yard, 
and  In  some  cases  IB  cents  per  yard 
Is  asked,  this  mainly  because  mate- 
rial is  sold  In  the  upholstery  depart- 
ment, where  the  cost  of  selling  Is 
rather  high  and  where  excessive  prof- 
Its  are  sometimes  made.  There  Is 
very  little  reason  why  fabrics  such 
as  that  analyzed  should  carry  any 
higher  profits  than  the  ordinary  dress 
goods,  tor  the  distribution  Is  Just 
about  as  large  as  for  dress  goods, 
and  the  actual  costs  of  selling  no 
higher,  but  In  most  cases  the  profit 
Is  somewhat  higher,  the  extra  gain 
being  obtained  by  the  retailer  alone 
and  not  by  the  Jobber  or  converter. 

An  examination  of  the  cost  as  giv- 
en will  make  the  prices  and  ranges 
of  profits  of  the  various  sellers  clear- 
er. An  analysis  of  a  fabric  such  as 
that  considered  Is  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  yarn  Is  Oner  when  the  cloth  Is 
sold  than  when  the  yarn  was  spun. 
The  warp  Is  likely  to  be  from  5  per 
cent  to  ten  per  cent  finer,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  size  In  the  finished 
cloth,  while  the  filling  Is  not  likely 
to  lose  quite  so  much  weight  as  the 
warp,  due  to  less  handling  and  stretch- 
ing of  the  cloth  In  making  and  finish- 
ing. The  method  of  obtaining  the 
yarn  and  cloth  weights  for  the  fabric 
considered  is  as  follows: 


1.104    * 


■  +   (SI/1   ) 


»40)    - 


r   rard    withou 


.0*10,  weight 


yarda  of  lilllnt   par  yard  or  cloth, 
1.111    -i-    (K/l    X    MO)    —   .0114,    welfbt   of 

Mllnc  P«r  yard  of  cloth. 
.014*  4-  .0114  —  .0**0.  total  wsliht  par  yard. 

1.0*0*   -t-   .0010   —  10  41   yard!   par  lb.    (jrey). 
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PATTERN. 

11/1  Am  c*rd*l  imi  —    *"•    —  -  > ■«*•  t""1  *nd11 

Tl  X  B*  frar  count;  TI  X  SI  nnlahed  count. 
TARNS. 

Co  I  ion 
to/1  Am.  cardad  warp;  111"  WpH;  10  h»nk  dou.  rov..  l»c. 
TO/1  Am.  caxdad  an  In*-;  fit'  Mnple  »»«• 

COST. 
2.(0*  .nda  00/1  Am  carded  warp  +  «%  t.k«-up  -  .«}»  0  «>c 
(1  pick*  TO/1  Am.  carded  fullnt  —  .Ml*  t»  *<*c 


Prlca  to  borer  {about) 

Coat  ol  bleaching,  prlnth  >«    «tc     

Coat  to  converter  (not  Including  aipaoaaa) 

Colt  to   retailer   OWMitl'.V.V.'. WW. '.'*.' 

Coat   to    consumer 

par  pound  10.41  («roy>. 


CREPE  WEAVE  FABRIC 

It  Is  generally  well  known  in  the 
cotton  goods  trade  that  crepe  fabrics 
have  been  in  very  good  demand,  and 
that  quite  large  quantities  are  being 
sold  at  present,  and,  In  addition,  that 
there  will  be  a  more  or  less  general 
sale  of  such  materials  In  succeeding 
seasons,  although,  of  course,  the 
amount  sold  will  depend  a  good  deal 
upon  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
market.  Most  of  such  crepe  fabrics 
are  produced  through  the  use  of  hard- 
twisted  yarn,  usually  the  filling,  and 
being  woven  In  a  few  Instances  on  an 
ordinary  loom,  and  In  the  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  produced  on  a  box 
loom,  especially  those  fabrics  which 
are  considered  high  class  and  which 
are  sold  for  high  prices.  Of  course, 
crepe  fabrics  In  which  hard-twisted 
yarn  has  been  used  do  sometimes  have 
woven  figures  placed  upon  them,  but 
because  of  the  method  of  production 
the  cloth  weave  Is  practically  always 
plain  or  at  least  very  simple,  the  cloth 
effect  being  developed  entirely  by  the 

The  use  of  hard-twisted  yarn  is, 
however,  not    the    only    method    by 


which  a  crepe  effect  can  be  obtained, 
for  they  are  sometimes  made  through 
the  fabric  weave  and  with  regular 
yarns,  that  Is,  yarns  in  which  no  ex- 
tra twist  has  been  inserted.  Naturally, 
a  fabric  which  Is  made  with  a  crepe 
weave  does  not  appear  very  similar  to 
a  fabric  made  with  crepe  yarn,  but 
the  irregularity  is  present  in  both 
styles,  and  for  general  use  It  la  prob- 
ably true  that  the  crepe  weave  gives 
a  better  result  on  medium  or  heavy 
weight  fabrics,  while  the  crepe  yam 
Is  unquestionably  better  on  the  lighter 
materials;  in  fact,  a  crepe  weave  is  of 
little  value  in  many  fine  cloths,  inas- 
much as  woven  figures  do  net  show  up 
well  when  fine  yarns  are  used.  Both 
kinds  of  crepe  fabrics  are  used  for 
dresses,  waists  and  similar  purposes, 
and  are  finished  In  the  various  popu- 
lar colors.  A  feature  worth  mention- 
ing Is  that  the  printed  styles  of  the 
same  fabric  are  being  used  for  trim- 
ming purposes  on  the  solid  cetera, 
and  because  the  styles  of  printed  pat- 
terns contain  colors  which  are  In  de 
mand  to-day  they  are  having  quite  a 
distribution  for  the  above  purpose. 

As  previously  stated,  yarns  used  In 
the  fabrics  considered  are  no  different 
than  in  many  ordinary  cloths.    A  por- 
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Uon  of  the  cloth  was  originally  made 
of  two-ply  yarn,  and  subsequently  tbe 
filling  was  changed  to  single  yam 
with  the  warp  remaining  of  two-ply, 
and  later  the  entire  cloth  has  been 
made  from  single  yarns. 

The  two-ply  cloths  appear  to  be 
made  of  combed  stock,  but  at  least 
some  of  the  single  yarn  fabrics  are 
made  from  carded  yarns  or  from  yarns 
which  are  no  better  than  many  mills 
can  and  do  produce  from  carded  stock. 
The  reason  why  two-ply  yarns  are 
used  la  because  the  fabric  Is  piece 
mercerized  and  because  they  allow  a 
softer  twist  to  be  usel  with  a  better 


in  the  ply-yarn  material,  while  20s-l 
Is  used  In  tbe  single  yarn  fabrics.  The 
count  Is  about  84  by  53  in  the  finished 
cloth,  the  exact  amount  varying  some- 
what through  the  yarns  used  and  the 
metbod  of  finishing.  The  yards  per 
pound  In  the  grey  cloth  are  about  1.25. 
The  more  nearly  parallel  cotton  fibres 
are  in  yarn  or  cloth  tbe  more  lustrous 
tbe  material  Is  likely  to  be  when  It  Is 
finished  by  mercerlzatlon,  and  one  rea- 
son why  a  crepe  weave  will  not  be  so 
silky  in  appearance  as  a  soles ette  con- 
struction even  though  the  yarns  be  of 
equal  quality  In  both  fabrics  is  tbe 
irregular  nature  of  the  weave  In  one 


One  of  the  Crepe  Weave   Fabric*. 


lustre  when  finished  in  much  tbe  same 
manner  as  is  noted  in  tbe  ordinary 
two-ply  warp  tod  single  Ailing  mer- 
cerised poplin  which  Is  having  such  a 
large  sale  at  present.  A  comparison 
of  the  two-ply  fabric  with  the  single- 
ply  cloth  shows  that  the  change  Has 
not  been  of  advantage  if  appearance 
be  considered.  Of  course,  if  tbe  crepe 
effect  is  the  desirable  feature  of  the 
cloth,  and  it  a  good  volume  of  sales 
can  be  made  In  the  single  yarn  mate- 
rial, then  It  is  naturally  good  policy 
to  sell  the  single  yarn  cloth,  for  it  can 
be  purchased  at  a  lower  price,  and 
therefore  allows  a  wider  margin  of 
profit  at  the  same  Belling  price. 
The  yarn  used:  In  the  cloth  Is  40a-2 


cloth  and  the  regular  appearance  in 
the  other. 

The  kind  of  weave  which  Is  employ 
ed  In  this  fabric  is  often  used  for  many 
styles  of  shirting  fabrics,  and  is  also 
used  extensively  In  certain  kinds  of 
dress  materials.  If  there  Is  no  great 
objection  to  a  certain  amount  of  regu 
larity  In  weave  It  is  customary  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  on  a  dobby  loom,  and 
where  a  fabric  contains  stripes  of  any 
nature  this  method  Is  found  very  sat- 
isfactory, for  the  stripes  partially 
eliminate  the  weave  defects.  Then  It 
is  sometimes  the  practice  to  combine 
a  number  of  simple  weaves  in  an  Ir- 
regular manner,  thus  making  an  Ir- 
regular weave,  and,  In  addition,  to  use 
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an  irregular  drawlng-ln  draft  on  the 
warp.  This  method  partially  elimi- 
nates the  difficulties,  but  there  are 
likely  to  be  so-called  patterns  even 
when  such  a  weave  Is  made,  and  these 
are  rather  undesirable  in  a  fabric  such 
as  that  considered,  and.  In  addition, 
the  making  of  a  crepe  pattern  with 
an  irregular  drawlng-ln  draft  on  a 
dobby  loom  Is  likely  to  cause  much 
trouble  at  the  milt  and  is  avoided  by 
the  manufacturer  whenever  pos- 
sible. For  the  above  reason,  many 
woven  crepe  effects  are  produced  on  a 
Jacquard  loom,  and  this  lias  been  done 
In  the  present  weave. 

The  effect  produced  on  a  Jacquard 
loom,  through  the  great  number  of 
harnesses  and  the  width  of  the  pat- 
L.eru,  tends  to  eliminate  the 
irregularities  of  weave  so  that 
there  are  no  long  floats  In  the 
warp  or  in  the  filling.  A  crepe  weave, 
to  be  very  desirable,  must  be  made 
with  comparatively  short  floats  and 
still  contain  very  little  plain  weave  In 
order  to  produce  the  irregularity 
which  is  desired.  It  Is  claimed  that 
this  fabric  was  developed  In  one  of 
the  mills  of  the  Southern  states,  and 
because  of  the  wide  distribution  which 
the  fabric  nas  had,  at  least  four  or 
five  other  mills,  some  m  the  North 
and  others  In  the  South,  have  been 
producing  It.  Without  doubt,  the  fact 
that  not  all  fancy  mills  contain  twist- 
ing spindles  may  account  for  a  portion 
of  the  cloth  being  made  from  single 
Instead  of  two-ply  yarn. 

Sometimes  the  production  of  large 
amounts  of  two-ply  cloth  tends  to  up- 
set a  mill  organization,  and  for  this 
reason,  it  Is  sometimes  impossible  to 
obtain  two-ply  fabrics  In  the  quanti- 
ties desired,  especially  when  two-ply 
cloths  are  being  sold  in  quantities. 
Jacquard  patterns  have  been  very 
good  sellers  on  other  fabrics,  and  mills 
containing  Jacquard  looms  have  been 
pretty  well  supplied  with  orders,  thus 
making  It  necessary  to  place  contract* 
with  different  mills  In  order  to  obtain 
the  total  amount  of  cloth  necessary. 
PRICES  AND  PROFITS. 
The  grey  cloths  used  In  the  produc- 
tion of  tLe  finished  materials  are  now 
being  sold  at  about  91  cents  a  yard  by 


the  mills,  and  as  these  single  y&rr. 
fabrics  are  being  finished  and  sold 
along  with  the  two-ply  article,  and  at 
the  same  price,  a  few  statements  re 
garding  the  profits  being  secured  may 
be  of  Interest, 

For  the  single  yarn  fabric  It  will  be 
noted  from  our  analysis  of  cost  that 
the  net  mill  cost  In  the  grey  state  Is 
about  81  cents  a  yard,  and  as  the  mill 
selling  price  1b  about  91  cents  a  yard, 
the  profit  to  the  mill  is  about  1  cent  a 
yard.  With  a  reasonable  loom  produc- 
tion the  net  profit  per  year  to  the  mill 
would  be  about  $101  per  loom.  This 
amount  will  return  a  profit  of  about 
10  to  12  per  cent,  depending  on  the 
mill  organization,  which  Is  not  an  ex 
orbltant  profit,  when  the  facts  of  dis- 
tribution and  profits  being  secured  on 
grey  cloths  of  the  heavier  grades  are 
considered.  Thus  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  mill  Is  not  obtaining  any  exor- 
bitant profits,  and  the  cloth  la  being 
purchased  by  the  converter  at  a  rea- 
sonable price. 

PRICE  FOR  BLEACHING 

The  price  for  bleaching,  mercerii- 
lng  and  dyeing,  Including  the  casing, 
etc..  Is  not  over  ltt  cents  per  yard. 
Where  the  cloth  Is  printed  In  addition, 
the  price  Is  about  2%  cents  per  yard. 
This  makes  the  plain  materials  cost 
the  converter  about  10%  cents  per 
yard,  without  Including  his  various 
selling  charges.  These  are  not  likely 
to  be  much  over  10  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  goods,  but,  allowing  about 
12  per  cent  or  11  cents  per  yard,  tue 
total  cost  to  the  converter  would  be 
approximately  12  cents  a  yard.  With 
oat  doubt,  these  goods  (not  printed) 
and  composed  of  single  yarns  are  cost- 
ing the  converter  somewhat  let*  than 
this  amount  The  selling  price  to  the 
retailer  is  about  IT  cents  a  yard,  be- 
cause the  goods  are  sold  direct.  Thus 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  net  profit  per 
yard  on  the  plain  styles  Is  at  least  5 
cents  a  yard. 

The  printed  fabrics  are,  many  ot 
them,  two-ply  materials,  bo,  allowing 
the  grey  cloth  price  of  10  cents  a  yard, 
which  approximately  covers  the  dif- 
ference In  mill  cost  between  single 
and  two-ply,  and  at  which  undoubtedly 
this  material  could  be  purchased,  the 
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cost  to  the  converter  for  the  printed 
fabric  is  about  12^  cents  a  yard,  not 
including  bis  expenses.  Adding  12 
per  cent  or  1H  cents  per  yard  for  ex- 
penses, the  total  cost  for  this  style 
would  be  about  14  cents  a  yard. 

THE  SELLING  PRICE 
to  the  retailer  is  about  22Mr  cents  a 
yard,  or  a  profit  to  the  converter  of 
about  S<6  cents  a  yard  for  the  print- 
ed styles.  Inasmuch  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  ordinary  plain  cloth  la  wid- 
er than  for  the  printed  styles,  it  is 
likely  that  the  net  pro  at  will  average 
6%  cents  a  yard  for  this  cloth.  The 
distribution  of  the  material  is  quite 
large,  the  fact  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  mills  producing  it  proving  this 
statement,  bo  there  la  little  doubt  but 
that  a  total  sale  of  25,000  pieces  or 
even  more  will  be  noted.  This  quan- 
tity Is  approximately  1,375,000  yards, 
and  at  a  net  profit  per  yard  of  6W 
cents,  the  total  profit  to  the  converter 
would  be  practically  (90,000.  This  ap- 
pears like  a  very  large  return,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  con- 
verter's position  in  the  distribution  of 
goods  allows  for  a  good  deal  of  chance, 
that  is,  there  are  likely  to  be  other 
fabrics  on  which  a  loss  is  sustained 
and  other  fabrics  on  which  a  rather 
smalt  profit  is  secured,  so  that  the 
good  sellers  carry  along  the  other  fab- 
rics and  make  a  normal  profit  pos- 
sible. 

SEASON'S  INCREASE. 
There  are  certain  seasons  when  ex- 
penses are  Increased,  because  the  de- 
mand declines,  and  there  are  othei 
years  when  the  reverse  Is  true,  al- 
though the  12  per  cent  expense  item 
which  we  have  allowed  should  be  en- 
tirely sufficient  for  the  whole  charges 
of  a  normal  season.  The  development 
of  a  desirable  material  at  the  time  when 
it  can  be  sold  requires  a  good  deal  of 
ability,  and  the  converter  is  the  party 
who  is  carrying  such  responsibility. 
No  doubt  there  would  have  been  no 
great  production  of  high-class  domes- 
tic  merchandise  unless  the  converter 
had  educated  other  buyers  and  ul- 
timately consumers  Into  Its  use, 
and  under  such  selling  conditions,  it 
is  only  fair  that  this  party  should  re- 
ceive a  rather  high  return  upon  his 


transactions.  Then  It  is  also  true  that 
the  profit  \g  large  In  the  present  in- 
stance, because  the  goods  are  sold  di- 
rect from  the  converter  to  the  retail, 
er.  This  method  of  selling  eliminates 
the  Jobber,  and  while  it  increases 
somewhat  the  converter's  cost  of  doing 
business,  it  permits-  of  a  wider  margin 
of  profit  than  Is  noted  when  the  Job 
ber  handles  the  goods.  The  converter 
to-day  1b  in  a  position  of  advantage, 
and  has  been  responsible  for  forcing 
a  good  many  domestic  manufacturers 
to  be  progressive.  Otherwise,  most  ol 
them  would  soon  be  settled  upon  one 
or  another  kind  of  staple  fabric  from 
which  they  either  could  not  or  would 
not  depart.  This  is  of  advantage  to 
the  industry,  as  it  tends  to  keep  up  t> 
varied  domestic  production  and  in- 
creases the  taste  of  consumers  in  the 
matter  of  fabrics  and  keeps  the  in- 
dustry in  a  progressive  condition. 

We  have  already  mentioned  some  of 
the  features  la  regard  to  the  finishing 
of  the  cloth  which  is  being  consider- 
ed. In  the  first  place,  it  Illustrate? 
well  the  fact  that  not  only  the  bes' 
materials  which  are  made  of  combet 
yarn  but  also  many  grades  of  cardec 
work  are  Improved  very  much  through 
the  mercerlzatlon  process  when  it  can 
be  done  at  the  prices  which  are  noted 
to-day.  We  do  not  state  that  some  of 
this  style,  or  even  all  of  It,  is  not 
combed  work,  but  If  it  is  such  there  Is 
similar  weight  carded  work  which  is 
even  better  by  comparison,  so  that 
the  single  yarn  cloths  anyway  may  be 
considered  on  a  carded  yarn  basis,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  result  of  the  finish 
tng  processes  are  concerned.  The 
cloth  Is  piece-mercerized,  and  this  can 
be  accomplished  either  before  or  aftei 
the  bleaching  operation. 

Possibly  in  the  majority  ot  instances 
it  la  done  before  the  bleaching  takes 
place.  The  cloth  Is  also  piece-dyed, 
and,  naturally,  solid  colors'  are  used 
because  the  cloth  Is  made  entire); 
from  cotton  and  no  cross  dyeing  proc 
esses  are  possible.  Prices  have  been 
quoted  for  this  sort  of  work  as  low  as 
1)  cents  a  yard,  but  we  have  In  our 
description  allowed  It  cents  a  yard 
as  being  a  more  reasonable  figure 
add  on  the  safe  side,  so  far  as  produc- 
tion Is  considered. 
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Where  printed  patterns  are  employ- 
ed the  fabric  ground  is  left  in  a  white 
state,  and  the  lustre.  Imparted 
by  the  mercerlzatlon  process, 
makes  a  decided  contrast  with  the 
printed  figure.  The  colors  used  In 
the  printed  patterns  are  those  which 
are  desirable  at  present,  being  ot 
brighter  shades  than  those  used  other 
years.  One  of  the  features  which 
helps  to  set  off  the  figure  is  the  out- 
line in  black  which  makes  a  clear  sep- 
aration between  the  ground  of  the 
fabric  and  the  printed  figure. 

Prices  for  printing  vary  somewhat, 
and  In  a  good  many  cases  are  regulat 
ed  for  the  entire  order,  a  price  being 
quoted  which  applies  to  all  fabrics. 
and  which  Is  a  satisfactory  method. 
Inasmuch  as  the  materials  are  sold  at 
the  same  price  to  Jobber  or  retailer 
regardless  of  the  number  of  colorb 
employed.  Where  each  style  has  a 
separate  quoted  price,  there  is  usually 
an  advance  of  about  an  eighth  of  a 
cent  a  yard  for  each  additional  color 
in  the  printed  pattern  up  to  the  point 
v  hero  seven  or  eight  colors  are  used, 
and  usually  when  the  cloth  Is  of  such 
a  highly  decorative  nature,  special  fea- 
tures or  cloth  constructions  are  likely 
to  affect  the  costs,  so  that  no  definite 
prices  can  be  named. 

The  obtaining  of  the  yarn  weights 
and  after  these  the  total  weight  per 
.  ard  of  the  fabric  is  a  rather  simple 
procedure.  A  certain  number  of 
Inches  of  yarn  are  pulled  out  of  the 
cloth,  measured  and  then  weighed. on 


an  accurate  balance,  and  from  this 
the  size  of  the  warp  and  filling  can  be 
obtained  through  the  use  of  the  stand- 
ard number  for  cotton,  that  Is,  No.  1 
contains  840  yards  per  pound,  No.  2 
twice  this  number  and  No.  GO  would, 
therefore,  contain  42,000  yards  per 
pound.  The  pound  basis,  when  yarn 
weight  is  considered.  Is  7,000  grains 
per  pound.  This  separation  la  needed, 
because  when  small  quantifies  of  yam 
are  weighed  on  delicate  balances  the 
weight  necessarily  is  small  If  accurate 
results  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  take-up  of  the  warp  can  be  ob- 
tained when  the  threads  are  being 
pulled  out  of  the  cloth,  and  the  take- 
up  on  the  filling  can  also  be  obtained 
in  the  same  way,  and  by  means  of  a 
aimple  ratio  the  reed  width  can  be 
determined  approximately  when  the 
finished  cloth  width  Is  known.  For 
practical  purposes  the  exact  cloth 
weight  can  be  ascertained  by  analysis, 
because  the  fabric  as  produced  by  the 
mill  will  vary  as  much  as  5  per  cent 
in  some  cases,  due  to  the  difference  In 
eizii  of  yarns  and  other  producing  con- 
ditions. The  method  of  obtaining  the 
yarn  and  cloth  weights  is  as  follows: 
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PATTERN. 

M/l  Am.  combed  wn.ro  —     1,M*     —     —  !,!«,  total  ende. 
11  It 

lu/i  Am.  combed  flllin*-:   it  plcka. 

18  rood.  II"  width  In  reed.  27-S7H"  irey  width.   2t\-tt%-   (Inlahed  width 
tt  X   II  aToy  count.  Bt   X    61  finished  count. 

TARNS. 

M/l  Am.  combed  wirg;l!4'  etaple.  4  hank  dou.   poy..  °|!°'        wuate.  ate. 

M/l  An.  combed  nillni-:  1W*  atnple;  t*i  bank  dou.   rov..      15c.  jjc 

COST. 

MIS  ends  M/l  Am.  combed  warp  +  4ft  take-up   -    US'    9  s!%c 

H  pick.  M/l  Am.   combed  Milne    .    .    --  -    -    "    *»«   5  "*c 

Weaving 

8»]]in«     (Ktex) 

Net   mill    coat    <«re,) - 

Mill  aelllni  onto  to  .oinrier  (about) .    .    . 

Price  °to  retailer*  i  aou.t  'colota'  about: : ; '    '. '. '.    '. '.    '. '. '.    '. '.  '.   '. '. '. '. 

Price  to  retal'er    ipn.-.-pd  •  -*>•.  at-out 

Price  to  con.umer  (wild  colore)    ... 

Price   to  cooeumer    (printed   elylee). 

Tarda  per  pound  4.M  (any). 
Woven  on  a  Jncauard  loom. 


COTTON  BENGALINE 

Thero  Is  one  cloth  which  Is  being 
used  largely  at  present  in  various 
forms  and  which,  therefore,  Is  of  quite 
a  little  Interest  to  buyers  and  sellers. 
It  Is  true  that  so  far  as  the  yarns  and 
cloth  constructions  used  in  producing 
such  cloths  are  concerned  the  fabrics 
are  very  similar  to  the  ordinary  pop- 
lin, but,  due  to  the  method  of  weaving, 
a  wholly  differ'  t  appearance  results. 
In  a  general  way  a  bengallne  Is  a 
heavy  corded  fabric  with  the  cords 
running  in  the  filling  direction,  but  re- 
cently many  very  similar  fabrics  have 
been  produced  with  the  cords  appear- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  warp.  Of 
course,  when  warp  cords  are  noted 
the  cloth  construction  is  somewhat 
different  than  when  filling  cords  are 
being  produced,  and  many  times  they 
are  used  for  the  same  purposes.  Inas. 
much  as  most  of  these  cloths  are  noted 
«(th  filling  cords,  we  will  confine 
our  short  description  to  fabrics  of  that 
character.  That  there  Is  a  wide  range 
of  these  materials  can  readily  be 
noted  by  examining  offerings  of  large 
retailers  who  Handle  novelty  fabrics. 


Not  only  are  these  cloths  made  en- 
tirely from  cotton,  but  they  are  also 
made  from  silk  and  from  combinations 
of  various  materials,  mainly  from  silk 
and  cotton.  In  addition  to  being  made 
of  different  materials,  they  are  also 
produced  in 

DIFFERENT  METHODS, 
that  is,  from  grey  cotton  yarn  either 
single  or  two  ply  or  both  and  then 
piece  dyed  and  mercerized,  and  they 
are  also  made  from  dyed  yarn.  Raw 
silk  Is  also  used  In  many  or  the  fab- 
rics, and  such  materials  are  dyed 
solid  colors  In  a  similar  manner  to 
that  when  grey  cotton  yarns  are  used, 
and  one  of  the  large  productions  at 
present  is  obtained  from  dyed  silk 
yarns  which  through  the  method  of 
weaving  produce  changeable  color  ef- 
fects. 

The  combination  materials  are  often 
dyed  solid  colors  and  In  other  In- 
stances are  cross  dyed,  a  process 
which  sometimes  results  In  rathei 
novel  effects  being  produced.  Benga- 
llne fabrics  are  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, possibly  the  largest  use  being 
for  dress  materials,  both  cheap  and 
expensive  grades,  but  they  are  often 
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printed  in  colors  and  are  used  for 
draperies,  hangings,  and  similar  pur- 
poses. Some  of  the  warp  cords  are 
used  extensively  for  men's  shirting 
materials.  For  the  making  in  this  man- 
ner allows  a  somewhat  wider  variety 
of  pattern. 

These  same  materials  are  also  used 
for  ladies'  walstlngs  and  for  children's 
dresses.  Certain  expensive  bengallne 
fabrics  are  also  used  largely  for  trim- 
ming purposes,  both  in  solid  colors 
and  in  a  printed  and  enbossed  state. 
It  may  be  a  fact  that  some  years  the 
sale  of  certain  styles  Is  rather  small 
when  tbey  are  compared  with  staple 


In  a  good  many  fabrics  which  con- 
sumers purchase  as  all  silk,  there  Is 
a  cotton  Ailing  used,  but  tbe  silk  warp 
covers  up  the  cctton  filling  and  allows 
the  cloth  to  be  produced  at  a  much 
lower  price,  because  tbe  filling  often 
terms  quite  a  portion  of  the  cloth 
weight  It  Is  seldom  that  the  warp 
threads  per  inch  are  less  than  100  In 
cotton  fabrics  and  often  In  still  mate- 
rials; there  are  two  or  three  times  as 
many  or  even  more.  Naturally,  because 
there  Is  a  preponderance  of  warp 
threads  In  these  cloths,  the  wear  la 
practically  all  sustained  by  this  yarn, 
and  as  warp  Is  made  of  longer  cotton 


Special  Silk  Bengallne  Having  a  Changeable  Color  Effect 


lines,  but  the  variety  of  constructions 
is  quite  extensive,  thus  giving  a  large 
total  sale. 

CLOTH  CONSTRUCTION. 
Inasmuch  as  bengalines  are  some 
what  similar  to  poplins.  It  is  generally 
true  that  the  warp  is  of 
finer  yarn  and  has  a  high- 
er count  than  the  filling.  In  a 
good  many  cases  the  number  of  picks 
per  inch  is  not  over  one-half  the  num- 
ber of  threads  per  inch.  This  method 
of  constructing  a  fabric  allows  the 
warp  yarn  to  cover  up  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  filling,  and  often  makes  It 
possible  to  lose  a  lower  grade  of  filling 
than  might  otherwise  he  the  case. 


and  with  a  higher  standard  of  twist 
than  filling,  the  cloth  can  be  consid- 
ered as  giving  except'onal  wear.  ThU 
Is  especially  true  of  the  bengalines 
made  of  cotton  yarn  with  a  two-ply 
warp,  for  they  are  just  about  as  serv- 
iceable as  the  ordinary  poplins,  and 
these  are  now  becoming  recognized 
as  offering  one  of  the  best  values  of 
any  woren  fabric. 

A  good  many  cotton  bengalines  are 
now  made  with  soft  twist  two-ply  warp, 
a  fact  which  Increases  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing but  which  allows  the  cloth  to  be 
piece  mercerized,  thus  Increasing  very 
much  its  attractiveness  and  making 
the  policy  worth  while.  Without  doubt, 
mercerlzation  w'll  be  employed  much 
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es 


more  extensively  on  some  of  the  sin- 
gle yarn  bengallnes  in  the  future,  for 
It  Is  being  ascertained  that  the  results 
fully  warrant  Hie  added  expense. 
FABRIC  WEAVE. 

Because  they  are  so  similar  to  ordi- 
nary popltns,  the  general  cloth  con- 
struction features  of  bengallnes  are 
easily  understood,  but  the  method  of 
producing  the  corded  effects  is  not 
so  well  known,  especially  outside  of 
manufacturing  circles.  Some  of  the 
effects  are  madj  on  ordinary  plain 
looms,  while  others  are  made  on  box 
looms  which  can  weave  two  picks  ot 
any  size  or  color  of  yarn,  and  still 
others,  especially  when  a  large  amount 
of  alls:  Is  used,  are  produced  on  a  pick 
and  pick  loom  where  a  single  pick 
of  any  size  or  color  of  yarn  can  be  . 
woven.  The  weave  would  ordinarily  be 
designated  as  plain.  That  Is,  there  are 
usually  only  two  harnesses  necessary, 
and  the  warp  threads  are  drawn  In  in  . 
regular  order,  the  cord  being  formed 
by  the  harnesses  remaining  stationary 
while  a  number  of  picks  are  being 
placed  in  the  same  shade.  Sometimes  . 
the  take-up  pawl  la  lifted  when  the 
cord  is  being  formed,  thus  placing  In 
the  cloth  more  picks  than  the  loom  . 
pick  gear  would  Indicate,  while  at 
other  times  the  paw)  Is  not  lifted,  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  weave  forcing 
the  picks  into  a  cord  when  the  har- 
nesses remain  stationary.  The  above 
policy  is  adopted  where  an  ordinary 
loom  Is  used  and  where  only  one  size 
of  filling  yarn  can  be  woven. 

Dobby  looms  are  most  always  used 
In  making  bengallnes  of  this  character 
because  orders  are  comparatively 
small  and  cams  are  expensive  and 
often  do  not  hold  picks  enough  to 
make  them  practical,  and  the  use 
of  a  dobby  allows  the  filling  thread  to 
be  caught  and  held  out  In  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  when  the  cord  is  being 
formed.  Box  looms  are  used  when 
different  sizes  or  colors  of  filling  are 
being  used,  and  in  a  good  many  cases 
produce  a  rounder  cord  and  a  some- 
what greater  yardage  even  at  a  slower 
loom  speed.  When  picks  are  forced  Into 
the  shade  to  p.oduce  a  round  cord 
with  only  a  single  size  of  filling  used 
It  la  likely  to  cause  an  excessive  strain 


on  the  warp  yarn  and  result  in  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  weaving 
operation.  We  are  Illustrating  the 
weave  on  one  of  the  ordinary  fabrics 
which  contains  but  one  size  of  filling. 

It  will  be  noted  that  we  have  made 
TWO  REPEATS  OF  THE  WEAVE 
In  the  filling  direction,  this  being  nec- 
essary because  two  picks  are  placed 
on  a  chain  bar  In  a  good  many  in- 
stances. We  are  also  illustrat- 
ing a  special  silk  fabric  which 
has  a  changeable  color  ef- 
fect This  weave  Is  Identical 
with  the  ordinary  three  harness  twill, 
but  because  of  the  different  yarn  sizes 
which  are  employed  In  the  filling  and 
the  different  colors'  which  are  used 
In  the  warp  an  entirely  different  effect 
Is  produced,  and  no  one  from  a  super- 
ficial examination  of  the  cloth  wmld 
consider  that  the  weave  was  similar 
to  that  of  many  simple  twill  fabrics. 
In  the  first  cloth  the  cord  is  produced 
by  placing  a  number  of  picks  of  the 
same  filling  In  one  shade,  while  in  the 
other  fabric  the  cord  Is  produced  by 
Inserting  a  very  much  heavier  pick  of 
filling. 

Due  to  the  stiffness  of  the  cords  the 
ordinary  bengal  ice  cloth  does  not 
shrink  very .  much  In  the  weaving 
operation,  often  only  one-half  to  one 
Inch  from  reed  to  cloth,  and  certain 
special  fabrics  have  an  even  smaller 
shrinkage  than  the  amount  named. 
As  a  general  thine  the  cloth  weave  Is 
very  simple  the  cords  being  at  various 
spaclags  up  to  ''bout  three-eighths  of 
an  Inch  apart,  and  sometimes  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  the  fancy  effects  being  al- 
most entirely  'he  result  of  yarn  and 
color  combinations,  and  in  som .  cases 
of  both.  Because  the  weaves  which 
are  used  are  very  simple,  In  many 
cases  being  Just  about  the  same  as 
that  of  a  pialn  sheeting.  It  might  be 
supposed  thai,  en  oraatlc  k  >ms  would 
be  used  In  the  production  o  some  of 
the  all-cotton  fabrics,  bu  thii  Is  not 
done,  mainly  because  the  losses  due 
to  seconds  Increase  as  tlie  eloA  value 
Is  higher,  and  also  because  the  weav- 
ing cost  Is  a  much  smaiisr  proportion 
of  the  total  cost  than  on  aerme  of  the 
cheaper  tines  where  they  can  be  suc- 
cessfully     used.      Fewer     automatic 
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looms  per  weaver  would  be  necessary, 
and  this  would  naturally  cut  down  the 
possible  savings  so  that  they  are  not 
used.  Most  bengallnes  would  be  con- 
sidered heavy  fabrics,  even  the  ones 
made  entirely  of  silk  being  of  quit* 
good  weight  because  of  the  cords 
used. 

FINISHING  RESULTS. 
A  good  many  of  the  all-cotton  cloths 
are  mercerised  to-day  In  addition  to  the 
processes  which  were  formerly  em- 
ployed, and  because  of  the  use  of  this 
process,  the  yarns  composing  the  fab- 
■  rlc  are  of  somewhat  different  con- 
struction tiau   they  previously  were. 


ton  to  anywhere  near  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  it  did  the  longer  staples,  but 
the  variation  in  result  has  been  found 
to  be  from  manufacturing  conditions 
more  than  from  the  chemical  process 
employed.  Long  cotton  rarne  can  be 
twisted  very  much  less  than  short 
ones,  and  still  have  them  practical  for 
a  mill,  and  the  less  twist  a  yarn  has 
the  more  nearly  parallel  the  fibres  art>, 
and  the  greater  the  lustre  obtained 
when  the  cloth  la  mercerised. 

Some  fabrics  have  been  made  In 
large  quantities  with  Oiling  spun  on  a 
ring  frame  with  a  standard  of  twist  be- 
low 2}  times  the  square  root  of  the 
yarn    size,  but  it  was   done   with   a 
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The  warp  yarn  In  such  cloths  Is  often 
of  two-ply,  and  contains  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  twist,  for  this 
produces  letter  results  when  finished. 
It  Is  also  true  that  Egyptian  cotton  Is 
used  to  quite  an  extent  in  yarns  or 
cloths  which  are  to  be  mercerized,  bnt 
this  is  not  so  true  as  it  previously 
was,  for  the  yarns  in  woven  cloth 
have  been  found  to  be  satisfactory 
when  made  of  American  cotton. 

If  all  the  fabrics  which  are  sold  to- 
day, and  which  contain  mercerised 
yarn  or  are  piece  mercerized,  contain- 
ed Egyptian  cotton,  there  would  be  a 
very  much  greater  amount  Imported 
than  there  is  at  present  It  used  to  be 
considered  that  the  mercerizatlon 
.  procesu  did  not  affect  the  short  cot- 


long  staple  cotton,  and  price  competl 
Uon  has  made  such  a  policy  rather 
impossible  at  present,  due  to  the  ex 
tra  price  for  cotton.  Sometimes  ben 
galine  fabrics  tre  printed  with 
VARIOUS  PATTERNS 
which  make  them  very  attractive,  the 
colors  and  styles  of  figures  varying 
with  the  season.  Many  of  the  good 
mercerized  materials  which  are  made 
from  fine  cotton  yarns  approach  very 
closely  the  effects  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  similar  silk  fabrics.  Be- 
cause of  such  facts,  many  of  the  silk 
bengallnes  are  made  to-day  in  change- 
able effects.  One  cloth  contains  a 
-warp  of  three  colors,  one  thread  of 
black,  one  thread  of  green  and   one 
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thread  of  blue  regularly  throughout 
the  whole  warp.  Because  of  the  cloth 
construction,  the  black  yarn  weavea 
la  such  a  manner  that  tt  appears  only 
on  the  back  of  the  fabric,  while  the 
green  an*1  bl-n  threads  alternating  on 
the  face  create  a  changeable  appear- 

The  filling  consists  of  two  picks  of 
silk  yarn  and  one  pick  of  heavy  cot- 
ton, which  heavy  pick  produces  the 
corded  effect  Both  kinds  of  filling 
are  dyed  a  red  color,  a  fact  which 
makes  a  red  and  black  changeable  ef- 
fect on  the  back  of  the  cloth.  Inas- 
much aa  the  large  amount  of  warp 
(two-thirds  of  the  total  amount)  Is  on 
the  face,  it  covers  up  the  filling  en- 
tirely. In  addition  to  the  color  effect, 
many  of  these  Bilk  or  part  silk  cloths 
are  treated  to  an  em  bo  a  sing  process, 
which  method  presses  a  figure  upon 
the  fabric  very  similar  in  appearance 
to  a  Jacquard  woven  effect.  Because 
the  cloths  have  such  heavy  cords,  the 
results  of  embossing  are  much  more 
prominent  and  last  much  longer  than 
they  do  on  many  other  kinds  of  fab- 
rics, in  fact,  a  woven  effect  could  not 
be  used  to  produce  the  Unas  of  fig- 
ures which  the  embossing  process 
does. 

These  embossed  fabrics  are  practi- 
cally never  washed,  so  that  the  meth- 
od gives  satisfactory  results.  Change- 
able effects  are  not  always  similar  to 
that  described,  for  they  often  have  a 
bar  effect  rather  than  an  all-over  one. 
Without  doubt,  the  Increased  demand 
for  high  priced  and  different  materials 
has  resulted  in  the  production  of  many 
rather  m  w  effects  or  the  variation  of 
old  ones  in  an  attractive  manner.  It 
Is  not  always  necessary  to  have  a 
fancy  weave  or  complicated  machin- 
ery in  order  to  produce  attractive 
cloth  results,  a  fact  which  has  recent- 
ly been  recognised  by  some  of  the  man- 
ufacturers who  produce  even  the  lowest 
quality  of  goods,  but  who,  through 
ability  and  slight  changes  in  their 
fabrics,  have  been  able  to  obtain  high- 
er prices  with  no  great  advance  In 
their  costs.  One  of  the  greatest  les- 
sons the  American  manufacturer  is 
learning  today  Is  the  power  of  adapt- 
ability, and  this  will  show  results  in 
more  attractive  materials  in  the  fu- 


ture. If  he  Is  not  forced  Into  competi- 
tion too  keenly  by  the  present  meth- 
ods of  selling. 

LOSSES  IN  FINISHING. 
Possibly,  one  of  the  facta  which 
has  never  been  investigated  at  all 
regarding  cloths  is  the  loss  and  in 
some  cases  the  gain  which  they  have 
in  the  flnleblng  processes.  This  does 
not  mean  the  features  which  result 
from  the  addition  of  starch  or  vari- 
ous fillings,  but  the  actual  facts  con- 
cerning the  yarns  and  cloth  construc- 
tion. It  has  generally  been  consider- 
ed that  a  dyed  piece  of  cloth  will 
weigh  just  about  the  same  amount 
per  yard  as  the  grey  cloth  when  it 
comes  from  the  loom,  but  this  Is  ab- 
solutely Incorrect  In  the  majority  of 


The  Weave. 

cases,  even  with  the  addition  of  siz- 
ing material,  for,  In  most  cases,  accu- 
rate experiments  will  prove  that  the 
cloth  is  somewhat  lighter. 

There  has  be°n  no  great  necessity 
for  experiments  being  made  along 
these  lines,  In  fact,  there  are  very  fBV 
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opportunities  tor  accurate  Investiga- 
tions of  these  conditions.  The  cloth 
we  have  analyzed  has  been  treated 
very  carefully,  and  the  warp,  which 
was  approximately  608-2  when  used 
at  the  mill,  in  the  finished  cloth  la 
668-2,  while  the  ailing,  which  was  ap- 
proximately 35s-l  la  the  grey,  in  the 
finished  state  Is  about  378.6-1.  In  this 
case  the  warp  yarn  loses  about  the 
same  amount  as  the  filling,  but  other 
fabric  constructions  may  show  entire- 
ly different  results.  The  fabric  con- 
tained 64  picks  per  Inch  when  it  was 
in  the  grey  state,  but,  due  to  the 
stretch  in  finishing,  it  contains  only 
62  picks  when  sold.  Not  only  does 
the  yarn  size  change  when  tbe  cloth 
Is  finished,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  some- 
what different  when  various  parties 
handle  It  The  stretch  in  finishing 
oftentimes  has  something  to  do  with 
the  lighter  size  of  tbe  warp,  although 
this  is  not  always  the  case. 

Results  on  fabrics  which  are  made 
with  dyed  yarns  are  much  easier  to 
obtain,  because  the  processes  are  usu- 
ally accomplished  in  a  single  plant, 
and  the  cloth  can  be  followed  careful- 
ly. In  the  analysis  of  fabrics  which 
are  woven  of  grey  yarn  and  then  fin- 


ished, a  great  deal  of  care  must  be 
exercised  In  determining  the  yarn 
sizes  which  are  to  be  ujed  In  weaving 
the  cloth,  and  to  base  all  estimates, 
on  the  finished  yarn  in  cloth  is  not  a 
correct  policy,  and  Is  one  reason  why 
the  duplicating  of  cloth  Is  not  always 
the  success  which  some  buyers  antici- 
pate. When  the  grey  yarn  sties  have 
been  correctly  estimated,  and  the 
threads  and  picks  per  Inch  in  the 
grey  cloth  obtained,  the  cloth  and 
yarn  weights  can  be  readily  found 
and  a  fabric  can  easily  be  duplicated. 
In  a  beng&llne  cloth  the  warp  take- 
up  Is  usually  greater  than  for  a  good 
many  ordinary  materials  In  which  the 
same  or  similar  yarn  sizes  are  used. 
The  method  of  obtaining  the  weights 
of  the  yarn  and  the  weight  ot  the  grey 
cloth  is  as  follows: 

2,920    ends    -+-     (10/2    X     840|     —    .116*.    •■!( 
,11S»   •+■   .61   —    .lnl.   to'is.1   walsbt   ot  w*n> 
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MIXTURE  MOIRE 

There  Is  developing  In  the  domes- 
tic market  a  very  much  larger  de- 
mand Tor  all  kinds  of  pressed  figures 
than  has  been  noted  for  some  years 
and  of  these  lines  moire"  is  one  of 
the  leading  styles.  A  good  many  of 
the  pressed  patterns  now  selling  have 
been  developed  because  of  the  demand 
for  large  woven  figures,  not  only  In 
silk  but  also  In  cotton  and  wool,  and 
without  doubt  these  large  woven  fig- 
ures cannot  be  satisfactorily  pro- 
duced on  a  good  many  of  the  cloths 
now  in  demand,  so  that  the  pressing 
or  embossing  method  offers  opportu- 
nities In  producing  large  effects  not 
otherwise  obtainable. 

It  Is  claimed  that  the  demand  has 
recently  been  so  good  for  certain  of 
these  lines  that  stocks  have  been 
practically  cleaned  up  and  that  new 
merchandise  Is  not  readily  obtainable; 
especially  In  desirable  weights.  The 
various  results  are  obtained  almost 
entirely  from  different  finishing  proc- 
esses which  are  given  th  goods  after 
they  are  woven,  the  prices  varying 
according  to  the  methods  necessary, 
the  quantity  of  cloth  to  be  handled, 
and   the   demand   for  merchandise. 

A  CERTAIN  CLASS 
of  pressed  fabrics  is  continually 
sold  in  greater  or  less  amounts  and 
Is  used  for  different  kinds  of  linings, 
book  bindings,  women's  hats,  portlers 
and  similar  purposes,  although,  of 
course,  the  large  sale  develops  when 
such  pressed  materials  can  be  used  for 
dresses,  trimmings  and  coatings.  The 
process  Is  applied  to  fabrics  of  differ- 
ent weights  and  constructions,  but 
It  is  probable  that  the  best  and  most 
permanent  results  are  secured  on 
what  might  be  called  the  heavier 
lines. 

Fabrics  which  are  to  be  pressed 
are  often  made  entirely  from  silk, 
although  mixture  materials  are  also 
sold  extensively,  as  this  allows  the 
cloths  to  be  produced  at  a  lower  price 
and  the  effects  obtained  are  Just 
about  as  satisfactory  as  If  all  silk 
had  been  used,  while  for  certain  uses 
fabrics  made  entirely  from  cotton  are 


of  advantage.  Due  to  the  character 
of  most  woolen  yarns,  there  are  very 
few  attempts  to  press  patterns  upon 
cloth  woven  from  this  material.  It  Is 
sometimes  done,  but  the  results  are 
not  often  used  for  dress  purposes,  as 
the  pressing  makes  the  cloth,  when 
composed  of  wool,  rather  Impenetra- 
ble to  air,  which  Is  of  importance  In 
dress  materials. 

CLOTH  CONSTRUCTION. 

A  good  many  of  the  fabrics  which 
are  now  selling  are  woven  with  a  Bilk 
warp  and  a  cotton  filling,  thus  making 
them  very  similar  to  many  of  the 
other  mixture  cloths  sold  In  large 
quantities  and  more  or  less  regularly 
This  Bort  of  cloth  could  be  made  ii 
fancy  cotton  mills  successfully,  though 
It  Is  probable  that  comparatively  few 
of  them  are,  due  to  the  large  numbet 
of  threads  per  Inch.  In  a  general  waj 
the  cloth  construction  often  Is  the 
same  as  for  many  silk  and  cotton  pop 
lins,  with  a  large  number  of  threads 
per  Inch  of  silk  yarn  and  a  compara 
lively  small  number  of  picks  per  Inch 
of  cotton  yarn. 

The  weave  Is  plain  In  a  good  many 
cases,  as  this  producos  a  firm  cloth 
and  allows  a  good  foundation  for 
the  finishing  effect,  and  does  not  break 
up  the  effect  which  Is  desired  to  be 
produced  when  the  cloth  is  pressed. 
One  feature  Is  that  the  Oiling  or  cot- 
ton yarn  is  often  a  twisted  one. 
Through  this  method,  the  yarn  sise 
Is  likely  to  be  more  regular  and  fewer 
cotton  fibres  are  likely  to  project 
thus  making  a  smoother  fabric  when 
woven.  Not  only  does  the  ply  yarn 
produce  a  fabric  more  similar  to  an 
entire  silk  one,  but  it  Is  of  advantage 
in  obtaining  the  kind  of  effect  desired, 
and  a  more  lasting  one  than  If  single 
yarn  had  been  used.  The  large  num- 
ber of  silk  warp  threads  are  likely 
to  cover  up  to  a  large  extent  the  cot- 
ton yarn  filling,  and  because  of  the 
difference  In  the  yarn  sizes  between 
warp  and  filling  a  corded  cloth  Is  pro- 
duced with  the  ribs  running  in  the 
filling  direction. 

The  loom  production  is  quite 
large  when  compared  with  many 
other  styles  of  rather  ex- 
pensive cloth,  mainly  because 
there      are      so      few      picks      per 
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Inch.  It  might  be  supposed  that  some 
of  these  mixture  cloths  would  be  pro- 
duced on  automatic  looms,  but  this 
Is  not  true.  Inasmuch  as  tue  weaving 
cost  is  no  small  &  portion  of  the  total 
expense  and  inasmuch  as  care  must 
be  exercised  In  the  weaving  opera- 
tions. It  Is,  however,  true  that  some 
of  the  all-cotton  fabrics  are  produced 
in  this  manner,  for  they  are  only  ordi- 
nary plain  cloths,  and  there  is  quite 
a  little  advantage  obtained  through 
the  use  of  automatic  machinery. 
Because  the  production  Is  rather  large 
per  loom  the  cost  of  production  Is 
rather  reasonable  when  th3  weaving 
operation  is  considered.  The  shrink- 
age of  the  warp  from  reed  width  to 
woven  cloth  Is  rather  small  and  the 
same  Is  true  when  the  fabric  Is  finish- 
ed. The  ply  filling  yarns,  partly 
through  the  cloth  construction  used, 
appear  In  the  cloth  much  the  same  as 
If  they  were  small  steel  rods  and  all 
the  Interweaving  is  noted  on  the  warp 
yarn. 

Naturally  the  number  of  picks 
which  any  fabric  of  the  kind  described 
can  contain  is  limited  by  the  yarn  size 
or  diameter.  With  the  exception  of 
the  small  space  taken  up  by  the  One 
silk  warp  as  It  crosses  from  the  face 
to  the  back  of  the  fabric,  the  whole 
spa.ce  is  taken  up  by  the  ailing  yarns 
whlcb  He  close  together  In  horizon- 
tal lines.  The  number  of  picks  must 
bo  nearly  as  many  as  the  cloth  will 
hold  else  the  finished  results  will  not 
be  as  good  as  they  should  be  when 
the  cloth  Is  pressed. 

METHODS   EMPLOYED. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods 
employed  Dy  wnicn  pressed  figures 
are  obtained  on  cloth.  One  method, 
and  possibly  the  one  used  most  ex- 
tensively and  which  Is  illus- 
trated well  by  the  analyzed 
fabric.  Is  to  apply  heavy  pres- 
sure to  the  cloth  with  a  smooth 
roll.  The  material  is  first  folded 
lengthwise  or  eiaatwo  separate  widths 
of  cloth  are  used,  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  and  while  they  are  In  a  damp 
state  heavy  pressure  Is  applied  to- 
gether with  heat  As  will  be  readily 
noted,  where  the  fabric  has  been  fold- 
ed the  pick  of  one  half  of  the  cloth 
or  of  another  piece  of  cloth  slips  into 


the  space  between  the  picks  of  the 
opposing  fabric,  but,  due  to  uneven- 
iiusa  in  cue  material,  this  does  not  oc- 
cur throughout  tho  entire  cloth  width. 
The  great  pressure  used  gives  the 
smoothness  which  imparts  the  doth 
lustre,  tor  it  makes  the  grooves  be- 
tween the  picks  more  regular,  while 
the  watered  effect  is  produced  at  the 
points  where  the  picks  of  one  fabric 
slip  over  the  picks  of  the  opposing  fab- 
ric and  Into  another  groove,  thereby 
flattening  out  the  pick  over  which 
It  crosses  when  the  pressure  Is  ap- 
plied. 

A  second  method  Is  somewhat 
SIMILAR  TO  THE  ONE  MENTIONED, 
for  the  cloth  la  rolled  up  and  the 
pressure  applied  to  It  in  a  rolled  up 
state.  There  Is  another  method  which 
Is  used  extensively  In  certain  lines 
when  an  engraved  roller  is  used  on 
which  fine  lines  are  cut,  and  while  the 
cloth  is  being  treated  there  is  a  lateral 
motion  which  causes  a  variation  In 
the  lines  pressed  into  the  cloth.  Pos- 
sibly the  method  by  which  the  widest 
variety  of  patterns  la  produced,  but 
which  Is  rather  expensive,  la  where  a 
separate  roll  Is  engraved  for  each 
pattern  and  on  which  the  cloth  con- 
struction may  be  entirely  different 
from  what  It  is  in  the  cloth  analysed. 

This  embossing  process  is  practi- 
cally the  same  In  results  as  the  proc- 
ess which  Is  used  on  paper  in  ao 
many  forms.  It  is  however  the  case 
that  many  cloths  have  cotton  filling 
yarn  because  this  allows  a  lower  cost 
of  production  and  aids  somewhat  Id 
obtaining  good  results  wheii  the  cloth 
is  finished.  The  engraved  roller,  when 
one  is  used,  and  a  corresponding  rol- 
ler, when  one  Is  not  used,  Is  heated  by 
some  method  so  that  the  damp  cloth 
Is  dried  and  pressed  at  the  same  time, 
a  fact  which  produces  more  pro- 
nounced effects  and  causes  them  to 
be  of  a  more  permanent  nature.  In 
other  words,  the  pressed  effect  is  Iron- 
ed Into  the  cloth,  forcing  the  threads 
and  picks  into  the  patterns  desired  and 
making  them  desirable  for  many  pur- 
poses. It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
moire  effects  are  the  only  ones  whlcb 
can  be  produced  by  a  pressing  proc- 
ess because  there  is  a  wide  variety 
of  styles  poaafbla. 
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Many  kinds  ct  cotton  lining  fabrics 
have  milled  surfaces,  a  method  which 
increases  their  lustre  and  desirability 
and  prevents  them  from  getting  soil- 
ed bo  quickly.  Then  there  are  clothe 
produced  which  contain  pressed  ef- 
fects, of  slash  lines,  checks,  mottled 
effects,  cords  and  similar  styles  and 
in  addition  there  are  the  many  em- 
bossed cloths  which  are  used  for  dec- 
orative purposes  and  which  contain 
about  as  wide  a  range  of  styles  as  the 
woven  brocade  cloths  which  are  sold 
In  quite  large  quantities.  In  these  ma- 
terials, ribs  and  other  woven  cloth 
effects  are  produced  which  have  no 
direct  relation  to  the  picks  per  inch 
In  the  fabric,  or  the  fabric  weave,  but 
which  are  so  carefully  done  that  they 
often  deceive  the  most  careful  ob- 
servers and  are  not  noted  until  the 
cloth  Is  pulled  to  pieces  in  order  to 
obtain  the  construction  used. 

In  a  general  way  the  cloths  on 
which  there  Is  to  be  placed  a  pressed 
figure  are  woven  from  raw  materials, 
that  Is,  from  grey  cotton  or  from  raw 
silk  and  not  from  dyed  or  bleached 
yarns.  Naturally  such  cloths  are 
woven  Just  the  same  as  an  or- 
dinary material  and  when  taken 
from  the  loom  are  bleached  and 
dyed  by  the  usual  methods.  Be- 
cause of  the  method  of  production 
the  colors  are  most  always  solid  ones 
and  possibly  the  majority  of  colors 
used  are  dark,  black  and  dark  blues 
being  used  extensively,  although  there 
are  instances  wbnre  printed  patterns 
and  light  shades  are  used.  It  Is  how- 
ever true  that  when  the  embossing  or 
.  pressing  Is  to  take  place  the  cloth 
contains  somewhat  more  starch  than 
is  noted  on  many  fabrics  Inasmuch 
as  this  tends  to  make  the  pattern  or 
pressed  effects  of  a  more  permanent 

When  a  satin  face  silk  and  cotton 
-  material  le  to  be  treated  to  an  eroboes- 
'  log  process  the  cloth  Is  given  a 

BACK  STARCmUG;  PROCESS 
.  which  allows  the  back  of  the  cloth  to 
be  stiffened  up  In  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner but  keeps  the  face  of  the  cloth 
free  from  starch  and  Joes  not  detract 
from  the  face  lustre.  This  Is  a  desir- 
able policy  Inasmuch  as  the  face  Is 
silk  yarn  and  any  amount  of  starch 


would  cause  the  finish  to  be  less 
lustrous.  Of  course,  the  pressing  proc- 
ess Is  practically  the  last  one  before 
the  cloth  Is  folded  and  shipped. 
Sometimes  there  Is  a  decided  loss  In 
yardage  In  the  finishing  process 
because  the  embossing  of  the  cloth 
creatas  ribs  or  undulations  thereby 
taking  up  a  certain  amount  of  the  fab- 
ric and  increasing  the  cost  per  yard 
of  the  finished  material.  Care  must 
be  used  by  buyers  when  fabrics  which 
shrink  In  finishing  are  being  handled, 
especially  when  they  are  being  made 
to  sell  at  a  certain  price.  A  compara- 
tively small  variation  In  the  yardage 
received  will  seriously  affect  the  prof- 
Its  which  are  obtained  and  in  some 
Instances  is  likely  to  cause  losses. 
PRICES   AND    PROFITS. 

There  Is  a  very  interesting  situa- 
tion noted  when  the  selling  prices 
of  silks  or  fabrics  woven  In  silk  mills 
are  compared  with  some  of  the  high- 
class  fabrics  which  are  now  being  pro- 
duced In  cotton  mills.  Without  doubt 
there  are  a  majority  of  silk  fabrics 
purchased  by  consumers  at  a  smaller 
ratio  of  advance  on  the  mill  selling 
price  than  is  noted  on  many  styles 
of  cotton  fabrics.  There  are  very 
many  cotton  cloths  costing  In  a 
finished  state  not  over  12  cents  per 
yard  which  retail  at  approximately 
35  cents  per  yard  and  often  styles  are 
shown  where  the  advance  is  much 
greater  than  this  amount. 

There  are  very  many  silk  cloths 
costing  about  60  cents  per  yard 
to  produce  which  are  sold  at  retail 
for  (1.26  per  yard  or  less.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  even  though  silks 
are  more  of  a  luxury  than  cottons 
they  reach  the  consumer  in  very  many 
Instances  at  much  more  reasonable 
advances  on  the  cost  of  production. 
This  should  never  be  noted  In  the 
distribution  of  merchandise  because 
silks  are  made  and  sold  In  much 
smaller  quantities  than  are  cottons 
and  not  only  this,  but  the  retailer  usu- 
ally adds  a  greater  amount  of  profit 
to  silk  cloths  than  he  does  to  cotton 
ones.  Possibly  the  reason  why  many 
silk  cloths  show  a  smaller  rate  of  In- 
crease is  because  they  go  through  a 
fewer  number  of  hands,  making  small- 
er profits  necessary. 
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One  of  the  great  needs  In  the  sale 
at  cotton  goods  is  that  they  be  sold  In 
a  more  direct  manner,  especially  the 
fabrics  which  are  not  considered  as 
staples.  The  converting  Jobber  has 
made  a  start  la  this  direction  and 
there  wilt  be  a  gradual  increasing  sale 
of  such  cloth  in  this  method.  At  pres- 
ent the  rate  of  profits  of  this  party  Is 
sometimes  rather  large,  but  as  more 
cloth  is  sold  In  this  manner 

COMPETITION  WILL  INCREASE 
and  profits  be  smaller,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, there  will  ae  many  economies 
effected  in  selling  goods  In  tnis 
manner.  It  can  be  said  that 
there     are     many     lines     of     fancy 


used,  though  the  regular  market  price 
would  not  increase  the  total  cloth  cost 
to  any  gruat  extent.  Possibly  this  cloth 
would  Le  sold  at  6714  cents  or  less 
by  a  ailk  mill,  and  inasmuch  as  there 
is  a  very  large  demand  at  present  the 
retailer  is  receiving  a  very  large  prof- 
it, probably  as  high  as  100  per  cent 
in  any  case.  Including  the  retailer's 
high  profit,  the  price  to  the  consumer 
la  only  about  three  times  the  mill  sell- 
ing price  and  ordinarily  would  be 
much  less  than  this  amount,  a  con- 
dition not  often  noted  when  a  cotton 
fabric  Is  selling  as  well  as  these  silk 
and  cotton  moire  materials. 
There    are    a    number   of    features 


Sample  of  the  Moire  Fabric  Analyzed. 


cotton  goods  which  are  made 
to-day  which  could  be  produced  In 
smaller  quantities  from  bleached  and 
dyed  yarns  and  sold  direct  to  retailers 
at  prices  which  would  allow  a  very 
satisfactory  rate  of  profit  There 
should  be  a  greater  amount  of  cloth 
produced  In  this  manner  instead  of 
as  It  Is  at  present,  with  various  smalt 
plants  attempting  to  produce  staples 
cr  near  staples  such  as  are  woven  in 
the  larger  mills. 

lane  ine  laurle  for  which  the  cost 
Is  given  for  an  illustration.  We  have 
given  the  actual  cotton  mill  cost  for 
30-8,  but  If  tne  cioin  were  produced 
in  a  silk  mill  this  yarn  could  not  be 
obtained  at  the  price  which  w«  have 


which  should  be  considered  when  a 
silk  cloth  or  silk  mixture  cloth  Is  being 
analyzed.  One  of  the  important  facts 
Is  that  raw  silk  contains  a  varying 
amount  of  gum  which  may  or  may 
not  be  removed  when  the  cloth  ■  or 
yarn  Is  finished.  In  addition,  certain 
binds  of  dyes  tuffs  are  often  used 
which  are  likely  to  make  tne  yarn 
or  cloth  weigh  much  more  than  when 
first  used.  Even  if  the  cloth  la  not 
weighted  through  the  use  of  dye- 
stuffs  the  gum  may  not  be  entirely 
removed,  s-o  uitit  tne  determining  of 
the  yarn  size  1b  sometimes  difficult 
even  to  those  familiar  with  the  meth- 
od aua  Is  usually  Impossible  to  those 
not    familiar    with    conditions.     In  a 
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good    many    cotton    and    silk    mixed  per  Inch  a  slight  difference  will  mak 

cloths  there  is  practically  no  weight-  quite  a  little  variation  In  the  costs  ot 

lug  applied  when  the  cloth  Is  finished  production. 

and  the  silk  yarn  will  be  lighter  than  When    cotton    fabrics    have    been 

when     first     used,     though      various  pressed  they  usually     contain     quite 

amounts  of  gum  are  removed  In  fin-  large    amounts    of     sizing    material, 

Isblng.  and    this   should    be   removed   before 

Comparatively  few  sizes  of  silk  are  any  accurate  estimate  can     be  made 

used  In  large  quantities  In  cotton  mills,  regarding  the  original  yarn  sizes.  To 

and  for  this  reason  it  Is  usually  pos-  obtain  the  weights  of  the  yarns  and 

slble  to  determine  rather  easily  the  the  weight  of  the  cloth   the  process 

Rises  of  silk  used.    Then  a  mill  often  is  as  follows:  (The  silk  yardage  used 

finds  it  advantageous  to  use  certain  Is  an  assumed  one,  but  It  covers  the 

yarn  slses  and  for  this  reason  can  contraction  In  twist  and  offers  a  cer- 

determlne  the  approximate  cost  of  a  tain  amount  of  protection  to  the  cloth 

style  of  fabric  as  they  will  be  likely  manufacturer.) 

to   produce   it.   Another   fact   which  tt4t  (Mi  _,_  (M,  sm    dl)  _   ,ul   Wirp 

needs   careful  attention   Is  the  take-  '  weight   without  'take-up. 

up  on  the  warp  yarn  In  the  weaving  mm  -+.la8i  ^   o"si"*otaf"wefi[ht  or  ware 
process.  When  a  cotton  warp  yarn  is  in  one  j-ard'  of  woven  cloth. 

used,  a  small  variation  In  the  take-up  '*  p'ch*  xiwrwiwwtt  x  U       _     f  nt 
used  In  figuring  the  cloth  weights  will  >«• 

not  affect  the  cost  of  the  cloth  greatly,  !,«"+  °so/s"x's4*>  —  Mjm.  'total  wtimt 
but  where   the   warp    Is  of  silk  and         o*  artiajrw  oneyerdot  woven  cloth 

there  are  a  targe  number  of  threads  ttJw  +  .hm"1.  i .17'yaV  pw'S.  tt^rh 

PATTERN. 
11/11  I  thread  onanilna.       ».*«4.  total  ends. 
t«/»  Am.  carded  (illlnc  61  pick*. 
n  reed,    tin*  width  In  reed.    14-  finished  width. 
261   X  «t  Oniahed  counL 

TARNS. 

*.!>/.  Am.  carded  Slims;  IK,-  Maple,  I  hank  don.  rov..     lltto.   W  l&c  '"    t«Lc.     -     M14.& 
IS/lt  1  thread  ortanilne  on  bumi  ready  to  uee  <per  lb.)  —     IB. CO 

COST. 

9.144  end*  lint  !  thread  or  (amine   +   lift  take-up  —  .0119   Q  IB. SO   —     t  .408! 

61  picka  lt/l  Am.  carded  fflllar  =  .1411   0  "i*c —         .0M1 

E^pVnJei  I:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::;:::::::::::       mu 

t  .in* 

Dyeing-.   flnUhlns,   itc    (aboutj .OEOO 

Selling    price    (about) -«TM 

Retail   eelllue  price   LHH 

Tarda  per  pound  1.1T  ISTW). 


SLUB  YARN  NOVELTY 

The  past  few  years  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  regarding 
the  large  Increase  In  the  number  or 
special  cotton  fabrics  made  and 
whether  or  not  It  Is  well  to  go  Into 
this  kind  of  business  In  any  extensive 
manner.  Years  ago,  or  when  the  do 
me stic  Industry  was  comparatively 
small,  the  majority  of  mills  were  able 
to  produce  cloths,  the  beat  of  which 
would  be  considered  staples  on  to 
day's  basis  of  quality.    Gradually  the 


tastes  of  consumers  advanced,  and 
(heir  purchasing  power  became  larger, 
so  that  mills  were  able  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  fabrics  and  the  prices 
at  which  tbey  sold.  Then,  many  new 
mills  were  built  which  were  able  to 
make  fine  yarns  and  fancy  cloths,  but 
the  size  of  practically  all  of  these 
mills  was  so  large  that  for  economic 
reasons  what  might  be  called  staple 
fancy  cloths  bad  to  be  produced,  at 
least  they  are  so  considered  when 
compared  with  many  of  the  novelties 
recently  offered. 
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Of  coarse,  there  Is  a  certain  por- 
tion of  high-class  novelties  made  in 
large  domestic  mills,  but  they  are  not 
the  fabrics  which  we  are  considering, 
for  these  are  sold  In  small  quantities, 
and  are  usually  produced  by  specialty 
manufacturers.  The  large  production 
of  cloths  which  would  have  been  con- 
sidered extreme  novelties  only  a  short 
time  ago  have  educated  a  certain  num- 
ber of  consumers  into  demanding  ad- 
vances on  previous  novelties.  The 
whole  development  has  been  one  of 
progress,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  recent  interest  1b  any- 
thing but  logical  and  that  It  will  con 
tlnue  to  grow. 

At  certain  periods,  progress  seems 
to  be  greater  than  at  other  times,  due 
to  various  improvements  either  In 
manufacturing  methods  or  else  in  the 
dyestuffs  and  methods  of  finishing,  but 
It  can  be  said  that  the  results  which 
are  possible  from  combinations  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  yarn  sizes,  colors, 
weaves  and  finishes  are  just  begin- 
ning to  be  understood  In  anything  like 
a  scientific  manner,  and  that  the  high- 
er range  of  prices  makes  ft  possible 
to  use  them  In  combination,  whereas 
a  short  time  ago  their  use  was  largely 
Impracticable  or  not  understood  in 
moat  cases.  About  fifteen  years  ago 
some  of  the  silk  and  cotton  combina- 
tions often  sold  for  from  75  cents  to 
fl  a  yard,  while  to-day  they  can  be 
purchased  at  about  30  cents  a  yard  In 
the  same  constructions-  and  with  a 
much  better  finish.  These  fabrics 
probably  had  much  to  do  with  educat- 
ing consumers  Into  higher  prices  for 
,  cotton  goods,  because  previously  It 
was  the  custom  to  purchase  woolen 
material  when  the  price  was  much 
over  GO  cents  a  yard.  Now  It  is  not 
at  all  unusual  to  see  all-cotton  clot  hi, 
In  the  stocks  of  exclusive  retailers 
on  which  the  price  is  from  S3  to  J5 
a  yard,  and  in  some  cases  much 
higher. 
FIELD  FOR  LARGE  RETAILERS. 
Many  of  such  cloths  are  without 
doubt  out  of  the  reach  of  the  small 
retailer,  because  he  finds  It  impos- 
sible to  keep  up  to  the  latest  fashions. 
and  losses  are  likely  even  though  the 
percentage   of  profit   added   is    quite 


large.  Consumers  are  not  Inclined  to 
purchase  high-priced  novelties  at  « 
small  establishment,  so  that  even 
though  they  were  carried  the  demand 
would  probably  be  very  small.  Then 
the  purchase  of  any  quantity  of  high- 
priced  cloth  ties  up  quite  a  little  cap- 
ital, and  curtails  the  amount  of  or- 
dinary stock  which  can  be  carried, 
this  condition  being  liable  to  make  an 
unsatisfactory  merchandise  situation. 

Large  retailers  can  handle  quite  a 
few  such  novelties,  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  loss  are  much  less,  because  the 
purchase  of  one  undesirable  style  af- 
fects the  average  profits  but  slightly, 
and,  moreover,  the  probabilities  of  un- 
desirable styles  being  purchased  is 
much  less  In  the  case  of  a  large  re- 
taller,  because  of  a  greater  familiarity 
with  selling  conditions  and  styles. 
Profits  on  such  fabrics  are  large  In 
some  cases,  but  they  were  also 
large  in  the  past  upon  some  of  the 
cloths  which  are  considered  staples 
to-day.  On  ordinary  cloths,  the  price 
or  value  Is  partly  determined  by  tin. 
wearing  qualities,  but  with  many  of 
these  newer  lines  the  fabric  style  has 
much  more  influence  on  price,  in  fact 
many  of  such  materials  have  compar- 
atively little  wearing  value.  This  con- 
dition permits  the  making  of  special 
fabrics  in  a  comparatively  small  quan- 
tity, and  if  desirable  styles  are  creat- 
ed the  price  which  can  be  obtained  Is 
practically  always  sufficient  to  allow 
a  good  profit. 

Such  manufacturing  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully done  by  any  excepting  men 
of  ability,  who  understand  thoroughly 
the  various  features  of  cloth  making 
and  finishing,  and  who  also  can  ad- 
Just  style  to  fabrics  In  an  attractive 
and  different  manner.  The  problem 
does  not  call  for  the  economical  and 
systematic  management  necessary  In 
large  plants,  mainly  because  changes 
are  so  frequent  in  styles  and  fabrics 
that  each  production  is  a  problem  in 
itself.  The  making  of  such  novelties 
Is  necessarily  a  small  business,  be- 
cause excluslvenesa  is  sacrificed  when 
quantities  are  made,  and  perhaps  this 
feature  is  demanded  as  much  as  any 
other  in  the  purchase  of  such  cloths. 
Possibly  the  greatest  opportunity  to- 
day to  build  up  a  business  and  obtain 
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an  exceptional  profit  la  In  producing 
special  fabrics  In  small  quantities. 
These  could  be  soM  direct  to  the  re- 
tailer, thereby  making  prices  to  the 
consumer  more  reasonable  than  at 
first  would  be  considered  possible. 

The  cloth  which  we  have  Illustrat- 
ed offers  a  good  idea  of  the  methods 
which  are  sometimes  used  In  obtain- 
ing a  certain  result  This  fabric  was 
without  doubt  produced  in  a  compara- 
tively small  quantity,  and  sells  at 
what  would  be  considered  a  high 
price,  namely  (2  a  yard,  but  when  the 
selling  price  Is  compared  with  the 
cost  of  making  the  ratio  of  advance  is 


or  washed,  produces  the  Irregular 
ground  effect  which  Is  so  desirable  at 
pre  seat 

The  warp  yarn  is  not  hard  twisted, 
because  a  yarn  is  strongest  when  con- 
taining practically  the  ordinary  warp 
twist,  namely  4.60  to  4.75  times  the 
square  root  of  the  yarn  size  In  turns 
per  inch,  and,  naturally,  a  strong  warp 
yarn  aids  In  the  weaving  operation. 
Fine  single  filling  of  a  hard  twist  na- 
ture when  dyed  la  also  hard  to  han- 
dle, so  this  yarn  was  made  of  two-pl) 
Instead  of  single,  so  as  to  aid  In  the 
cloth  making.  A  very  much  heavier 
tilling  probably  would  not  have  been 


The  Cotton  Novelty  Analysed- 


probably  no  greater.  If  it  Is  as  great, 
as  some  of  the  more  ordinary  One  and 
fancy  materials,  if  the  excessive  ad 
ranees  by  the  retailers  be  ignored.  In 
the  first  place,  the  yams  used  are  of 
quite  a  little  interest,  Inasmuch  as 
they  represent  three  different  types  of 
material. 

The  ordinary  warp  is  white,  and 
the  making  of  this  yarn  Is  no  differ- 
ent than  for  ordinary  work.  The  site 
of  the  yarn  is  60s-l.  The  filling  yarn  la 
two-ply  of  a  finer  size,  namely,  aOs-2, 
and,  in  addition  to  this  fact,  the 
yam  is  twisted  harder  than  it  is  for 
ordinary  work.  This  extra  twist 
makes  the  yarn  have  a  crepey  char- 
acter, and  when  the  cloth  Is  finished 


so  desirable,  and  this  explains  why 
the  finer  yarn  was  made  two-ply,  so 
that  It  would  not  differ,  very  much 
from  the  size  of  the  warp  yarn  used. 

The  third  yarn  and  the  one  of  great- 
est interest  is  the  novelty  yarn  which 
is  Identical  for  warp  and  filling.  This 
Is  made  of  three  single  threads  and 
the  bunch  of  soft  cotton  which  forms 
the  heavy  portion  of  the  yarn.  There 
are  two  twisting  processes  employed. 
The  method  of  making  la  somewhat 
ae  follows,  considering  that  the  sin- 
gle yarns,  which  are  lBs-i,  have  al- 
ready been  completed. 

A  spinning  frame  or  a  similar  ma- 
chine, which  has  more  than  one  eel 
of  rolls.  Is  used  In  twisting,  and  an 
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arrangement  is  made  whereby  one  set 
of  rolls  can  be  run  intermittently. 
Two  threads  are  placed  In  the' front 
rolls,  being  separated,  but  not  passing 
between  the  rolls  which  operate  in 
termlttently.  Between  the  rolls  which 
operate  irregularly  Is  placed  a  soft 
roving  yarn,  and  as  these  rolls  move 
forward  and  stop  short,  pieces  of  rov- 
ing are  fed  out  between  the  two 
threads  which,  when  the  twist  Is  In- 
serted by  the  spindles  in  front  of  the 
rolls,  twist  together,  and  In  twisting 
bind  In  the  bunch  of  loose  cotton. 

The  loose  cotton  Is  not  held  very 
firmly,  so  the  twisted  yarn  Is  then 
taken  and  again  twisted,  but  In  the 
opposite  direction,  this  last  twisting 
process  binding  the  cotton  so  that  It 
can  be  used  satisfactorily.  These 
yarns  are  used  extensively  in  various 
kinds  of  napped  goods  where  the 
bunches  are  of  dyed  cotton,  thus  pro- 
ducing quite  attractive  patterns.  With- 
out doubt,  the  yam  used  in  this  cloth 
was  made  on  an  ordinary  spinning 
frame,  which  was  readjusted  because 
the  spaclngs  of  the  bunches  are  al- 
most exactly  the  distances  which 
would  be  noted  from  the  circum- 
ference of  the  ordinary  spinning 
frame  rolls. 

Prices  for  special  yarns  have  been 
exceptionally  high  for  some  time,  In- 
asmuch as  few  are  accustomed  to 
making  them  or  have  machinery  ca- 
pable of  It,  and  the  demand  has  been 
quite  large.  The  total  yam  size  when 
completed  Is  practically  2- J,  the 
three  ends  of  15s-l  producing  a  yarn 
equal  to  5-1,  and  the  loose  cotton, 
which  is  fed  In  at  the  first  twisting 
process,  supplies  the  additional  weight 
to  make  the  above  named  size. 

Not  only  are  special  yarns  used  lb 
producing  this  fabric  but  it  is  also 
true  that  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity 
has  been  used  In  developing  the 
weave  and  construction.  In  the  flrsi 
place,  the  crepe  effect  is  produced  by 
the  hard  twist  filling,  as  previously 
noted.  This  crepe  effect  is  not  so 
great  as  If  a  larger  number  of  turns 
per  inch  were  Inserted  In  the  yarn, 
neither  is  It  so  great  as  would  be 
noted  if  the  heavy  novelty  yam  did 
not  tend  to  hold  out  the  fabric  rather 
than   to  allow  It  to    shrink   tn    the 


width.  The  dyed  yarn  has  been  used 
so  as  to  make  the  cotton  bunches  in 
the  novelty  yarn  snow  up  more  promt 
nentty.  A  bard  twist  white  filling 
would  have  made  the  result  less  de- 
sirable In  most  oases,  for  It  would  not 
have  made  the  effect  produced  by  the 
novelty  yarn  so  prominent  The 
weave  Is  perhaps  of  as  great  Interest 
as  the  yarns  which  have  been  used. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  novelty 
yarn  appears  largely  on  the  face  ot 
the  cloth.  This  is  of  advantage  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  First,  it  shows 
up  the  effect  better,  second,  It  does 
not  bind  down  the  novelty  yarn,  par- 
tially destroying  the  effect,  and,  third, 
It  makes  the  weaving  more  practical, 
for  there  is  less  rubbing  in  the  weav- 
ing process.  We  are  Illustrating  the 
weave  which  has  been  used.  The 
marks  at  the  top  and  side  designate 
the  threads  of  novelty  yarn,  and  we 
are  giving  a  little  more  than  one  re 
peat  of  the  design,  so  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  threads  can  be  clearly 
understood. 

To  make  the  effect  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  use  eight  harnesses,  though 
possibly  a  greater  number  would  be 
used  because  of  practical  reasons. 
Note  that  the  novelty  warp  threads  are 
lifted  a  large  portion  of  the  time,  while 
the  novelty  filling  Is  on  the  surface  of 
the  cloth  in  a  like  manner.  To  hold 
these  novelty  yarns  In  their  correct 
places  tbe  fine  warp  is  raised  next  to 
the  novelty  thread  when  It  Is  lowered, 
and  the  relatively  same  method  is 
adopted  in  regard  to  tbe  filling.  Note 
that  all  the  novelty  yarn  weaves  exact- 
ly the  same,  except  that  on  succeed- 
ing threads  or  picks  the  weave  Is 
eight  picks  or  threads  farther  advan- 
ced. One  of  the  most  troublesome 
features  in  the  use  of  novelty  yarns  is 
the  fact  that  what  are  called  patterns 
are  produced.  They  are  present  In  tbe 
cloth  considered,  although  the  cloth 
construction  Is  very  advantageous  for 
their  partial  elimination.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  novelty  picks  and  threads 
by  a  ground  cloth  Is  likely  to  break 
up  the  undersirable  effects  to  a  cer- 
tain extent. 

Because  of  the  cloth  construction 
a  box  loom  Is  usually  necessary  for  the 
weaving,  but  in  this  cloth  a  pick  and 
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pick  box  loom  mast  be  uied  or  one 
which  can  Insert  a  single  pick  of  a 
yarn  size  or  color.  When  such  a  loom 
In  being  used.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to 
use  two  shuttles  containing  novelty 
yarn,  Inserting  first  one  pick  from  one 
shuttle  and  then  a  second  pick  from 
another  shuttle,  for  this  breaks  up  the 
regularity  of  the  nubs  or  bunches. 
A  little  care  in  planning  the 
cloth  width  so  that  It  does  not 
correspond  to  the  repeat  of  the  buu- 
ches  will  help  In  obviating  the  trouble. 
COST  OP  MAKING. 
We  have  given  an  approximate  cost 
of  producing  such  a  fabric  as  that  con- 


The   Weave. 

■ldered,  and  it  would  probably  be  Im- 
possible for  the  concerns  which  manu- 
facture this  kind  of  cloth  to  produce 
at  anywhere  near  the  price  which  Is 
given.  In  the  first  place  we  have  con- 
sidered that  the  mill  making  the  cloth 
also  produced  the  yarn  used,  a  con- 
dition which  is  entirely  unlikely.  It 
yarns  ware  purchased  it  Is  very  likely 
that  the  special  ones  might  cost  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  figures  we  have 
given,  for  there  would  be  the  extra 
profits  resulting  from  the  large  de- 
mand, and.  In  addition,  the  various 
shipping  and  other  expenses  which 
are  noted  on  yarns  purchased, 
bat  that  are  not  noted  when 
the  yarns  are  produced  in  the  plant 
weaving  the  cloth. 


The  figures  given  are  for  a  reason- 
able production,  but  the  cost  might 
be  Increased  somewhat,  due  to  very 
small  orders.  Then  the  expenses  ot 
experimental  work  can  never  be  es- 
timated very  accurately  for  any  one 
cloth,  and  much  of  this  work  might 
be  necessary  before  the  correct  re- 
sults were  obtained.  With  a  concern 
purchasing  its  yarn  It  Is  very  likely 
that  the  coat  per  yard  would  be  some- 
where about  45  to  50  cents.  Profits 
must  be  considerably  higher  per 
loom  on  such  work  than  on  ordinary 
fabrics,  because  the  risk  is  greater, 
and  because  the  small  number  of 
looms  operated  makes  it  necessary  It 
a  reasonable  return  Is  to  be  obtained. 
The  demand  for  any  style  has  much 
to  do  with  the  profit  which 
Is  possible,  and  the  variation 
will  '  be  wider  than  on  ordi- 
nary cloths,  because  competition  Is 
not  so  keen.  Possibly,  a  profit  of  ten 
cents  a  yard  would  not  be  exceptional 
for  a  cloth  such  as  that  considered. 

AN  IMPORTED  FABRIC. 
As  this  fabric  Is  an  Imported  one 
there  are  duties  to  be  added  to  the 
foreign  selling  price,  and  this  explains 
partly  the  high  price.  Assuming  that 
the  cloth  was  sold  at  55  cents  a  yard, 
the  retail  price  Is  not  exceptionally 
high,  as  it  is  only  about  four  times 
the  mill  selling  price,  and  the  higher 
cost  over  ordinary  cloths  Is  due  to  tha 
retailer's  added  ratio  of  profit.  There 
la  a  large  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  special  styles  in  the  domes- 
tic market,  Inasmuch  as  prices-  to-daj 
are  quite  high  and  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue so.  There  Is  no  great  reason 
to  believe  that  the  domestic  buyers 
will  purchase  foreign  goods  if  the 
domestic  product  is  just  as  desirable 
and  contains  up-to-date  and  exclusive 
styles.  Whether  the  retailer  sells 
such  novelty  cloths  as  Imported  or 
not  is  of  comparatively  little  Impor- 
tance to  the  manufacturer,  because  it 
he  can  obtain  the  bulk  of  such  busi- 
ness the  imported  Idea  will  be  grad- 
ually eliminated,  in  fact  it  is  fast  be- 
ing outgrown  to-day. 

Possibly,  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems In  making  yarns  of  a  novelty 
character  is  In  obtaining  the  correct 
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cost  of  production.  The  various  ele- 
ments of  cost  should  be  considered 
carefully,  such  as  the  take-ups  on  the 
various  yarns  In  the  twisting  process 
and  their  cost,  and  the  losses  which 
may  be  noted,  and.  In  addition,  care 
must  be  used  In  such  yarns  as  that 
produced  to  see  that  correct  per- 
centages of  the  yarn  size  produced  are 
obtained.  Tbe  coat  of  experimenta- 
tion should  also  be  considered  careful- 
ly, for  this  one  feature  sometimes  will 
make  a  very  much  higher  cost  than 
would  otherwise  be  thought  possible. 


After  the  correct  yam  sizes  are  ob- 
tained, the  weight  of  the  cloth  Is  no 
more  difficult  to  obtain  than  for  or- 
dinary materials,  although  the  width 
of  the  cloth  in  the  reed  must  be  care- 
fully ascertained,  because  there  Is 
quite  a  large  shrinkage  In  this  direc- 
tion. Probably  there  are  very  few 
fabrics  selling  to-day  which  Illustrate 
any  better  some  of  the  extreme  Ideas 
which  are  being  successfully  adapted 
to  high-class  production  on  the  cloth 
we  have  presented. 
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MERCERIZED  CORD 

A  new  fabric  which  Is  now  being 
offered  for  tbe  first  time  Id  the  finish- 
ed state  by  retailers  Is  the  mercerized 
corded  fabric,  or  which  we  are  giving 
an  analysis,  and  of  which  an  Illustra- 
tion is  presented.  For  a  number  of 
years,  corded  fabrics  have  been  quite 
large  sellers,  and  the  linen  have  In- 
cluded Russian  cords  and  Bedford 
cords  In  various  combinations  and 
colors,  and  on  both  light  and  heavy 
ground  fabrics.  The  yarns  need  in 
making  these  cloths  have  been  of 
widely  varying  sizes  and  qualities,  al- 
though, as  a  general  thing,  the  yarns 
used  In  Bedford  cords  have  been  of 
rather  fine  sizes,  and  tbe  cloth  count 
has  been  comparatively  high,  at  least 


when  compared  with  most  lines  of  cot- 
ton goods.  Russian  cords  being  an 
addition  to  a  fabric,  rather  than  a 
component  part  of  It,  have  been  ap- 
plied to  all  kinds  of  materials,  al- 
though because  of  the  additional  cost, 
the  Idea  has  been  used  more  exten- 
sively on  high  quality  merchandise 
which  Bells  at  a  rather  high  price. 
Tbe  extensive  sale  of  these  two  lines 
has  made  consumers  familiar  with 
such  styles,  but  competition  has  be- 
come more  keen  thai.  It  was,  and  for 
this  reason,  the  profit  obtainable  on 
the  above  two  fabrics  Is  smaller  than 
it  was. 

As  usually  happens  with  fancy 
cloths  or  new  styles,  a  change  has  to 
be  made  through  the  use  of  addition- 
al cloth  features,  or  by  lower  prices 
so  as  to  make  the  cloth  desirable  for 
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a  longer  time,  although,  naturally,  oth- 
er faLrlca  will  be  developed,  and  take 
the  place  of  some  former  styles.  Voile* 
were  Bold  In  large  quantities  In  the 
plain  state  when  they  were  first  de- 
veloped, and  gradually  novelty  fea- 
tures had  to  be  added,  each  as  crowd- 
ed stripes,  checks  and  silk  stripes 
with  Jacquai  J  figures,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  distribution.  The  same  thing 
bag  happened  on  poplins,  and  la  now 
taking  place  on  fabiicj  composed  of 
novelty  yarns,  and  the  same  condition 
will  be  noted  on  fancy  fabrics  which 
are  In  demand  In  the  future.  Of  course, 
all  kinds  of  voiles  are  still  being  sold, 
and  so  are  poplins  and  other  clothe 
which  formerly  sold  well,  but  this  Is 
.  mainly  because  they  are  desirable  to 
many  consumers,  although  the  above 
statements  apply  generally  to  the 
whole  development  In  the  sale  of  fancy 
fabrics. 

The  corded  fabric  now  being  offered 
has  been  made  so  as  to  take  the  place 
of  certain  of  the  Russian  and  Bedford 
cords,  inasmuch  as  the  demand  for 
these  has  been  declining.  The  reason 
why  ft  can  be  sold  Is  partly  because 
it  can  be  made  at  a  comparatively 
low  price,  and  partly  because  the  cloth 
contains  some  new  ideas.  In  a  gen- 
eral nay,  corded  fabrics  are  used  for 
all  the  purposes  for  which  medium- 
weight  cotton  cloth  Is  desirable,  al- 
though, possibly,  w  at  a  tings,  shirtings 
and  dress  materials  form  the  largest 
portions  of  the  sale.  The  cloth  we  have 
analysed  Is  rather  stiff  for  some  uses, 
mainly  because  there  are  so  many 
cords  in  the  material,  but  other  pat- 
terns contain  fewer  cords,  and  would 
be  possibly  considered  more  desirable 
for  ordinary  use  by  many  consumers. 
Inasmuch  as  the  cloth  Is  mercerized 
In  the  finishing  process,  the  planning 
of  the  construction  Involves  much  the 
same  principles  as  noted  when  mak- 
ing an  ordinary  mercerised  fabric, 
that  Is,  a  soft  twist  filling  yarn,  and 
a  greater  number  of  picks  than  threads 
so  us  to  produce  a  more  lustrous  ef- 
fect when  mercerised.  This  method  of 
making  cloth  is  usually  designated  as 
a  solsette  construction.  When  the 
warp  Is  to  be  treated,  the  same  con- 
■Htlons  apply,  only  It  Is  Impossible  to 
weave  a  soft  twist  single  warp  yarn, 
and  to  obtain  satisfactory  results,  the 


warp  Is  made  of  fine  yarn,  and  the 
single  yarns  twisted  into  &  two-ply 
form  with  a  comparatively  few  turns 
per  inch.  One  of  the  constructions 
which  Is  largely  used  when  the  filling 
Is  to  be  mercerised  Is  a  count  of  64  * 
72,  and  with  50-1  warp,  and  80-1  soft 
twist  filling,  while  when  the  warp  Is 
to  be  mercerised  the  most  common  con- 
struction used  Is  100  x  48,  with  80-2 
soft  twist  warp  and  26-1  filling.  The 
yarns  will  vary  slightly  In  different 
mills,  but  the  general  results  are  very 
similar.  The  ground  construction 
which  has  been  used  In  the  cloth  ana- 
lysed Is  74  i  96,  with  60-1  warp  and 
30-1  filling.  Many  fine  mercerised  fab- 
rics nave  a  count  of  73  z  104,  with 
70-1  or  80-1  warp  and  40-1 
soft  twist  ailing.  Thus,  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  well-known 
idea  of  fabric  construction  has 
been  followed,  but  that  a  slightly  low- 
er filling  count  has  -been  used,  togeth- 
er with  yarns  about  the  same  as  in 
the  lower  count  mercerised  fabric  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

THE  COARSER  SIZES. 
The  coarser  sizes  of  yarns  used 
more  than  offset  the  slightly  lower  fill- 
ing count,  so  that  a  rather  firm  fabric 
results,  and  the  construction  would 
not  be  used  were  the  fabric  to  be 
made  entirely  of  plain  weave.  The  rea- 
son why  these  coarse  yarns  have  been 
used  Is  to  make  a  satisfactory  fabric 
when  the  large  number  of  cords  have 
been  Introduced.  These  are  so  large 
that  with  the  ordinary  fine  yarn  con- 
structions they  would  undoubtedly 
slip  In  the  material,  and  produce  an 
undesirable  result.  Another  feature 
which  Is  worthy  of  note  is  in  regard 
to  the  weave,  which  has  been  applied 
to  the  cords.  On  most  fabrics,  when  an 
ordinary  cord  Is  used,  the  cord  will 
weave  Just  the  same  as  the  threads  In 
a  plain  cloth,  namely,  be  raised  for 
one  pictf,  and  depressed  for  the  follow- 
ing one,  while  In  this  cloth,  the  cord 
Is  raised  for  one  pick,  and  depressed 
tor  the  following  two  picks.  This 
causes  the  filling  to  float  over  the 
cords  two-thirds  or  the  time,  and  par- 
tially covers  them  up,  acting  In  a  sim- 
ilar manner  to  the  crossing  thread  In 
a  leno  weave  In  a  fabric  containing 
the     Russian  cord.     The  method     of 
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weaving  makes  a  rather  sort  cord, 
which  will  not  wear  out  the  picks  of 
filling  eo  rapidly  when  It  Is  washed 
and  Ironed,  as  It  It  had  been  bound  In 
more  firmly,  but  the  cord  does  not 
stand  out  bo  sharply  as  when  produced 
by  the  leno  weave. 

This  fabric  In  a  large  majority  of 
Instances  should  be  classed  among 
fancy  materials,  and  as  a  fane;  mill 
product  There  are  various  reasons 
why  this  should  be  so,  and  probably 
the  first  1b  that  the  yarns  all  vary  so 
much  In  size  and  character.  Few  cloth 
mills,  excepting  those  making  fancy 
materials,  produce  any  soft  twist  fill- 
ing. Second,  some  of  the  yarns     are 


probable  that  changes  to  a  more  fancy 
cloth  would  soon  take  place,  eliminat- 
ing the  demand  and  causing  a  mill  to 
be  short  of  orders.  This  is  one  great 
reason  why  staple  cloth  make.s  are  eo 
seldom  desirous  of  changing  from  their 
regular  fabrics  even  if  the  possibilities 
of  profit  appear  somewhat  greater  when 
the  demand  la  at  Its  beat  There  are 
In  addition  the  mechanical  and  labor 
troubles  which  often  deter  certain 
manufacturers  from  making  lines  of 
fabrics  which  are  different  from  those 
which  they  regularly  produce.  Such 
troubles  include  such  Items  as  in- 
correct gears  for  frames  and  unbalanc- 
ed mill  organization  with  too  few  or 


Mercerized  Cord. 


made  of  combed  stock.  There  are  mills 
which  make  combed  yarn  fabrics  with 
what  might  be  called  plain  weaves,  but 
most  of  them  use  no  ply  yarn  at  all 
In  any  of  their  constructions  and  in 
few  instances  do  they  produce  very 
heavy  cloths.  Third,  because  of  the 
weave  which  has  been  used.  This  Is  a 
comparatively  simple  one,  but  it  would 
not  be  liable  to  be  woven  on  a  cam 
loom  or  on  other  looms  making  simple 
effects,  but  rather  In  a  fancy  cloth 
mill  where  dob  by  looms  are  available. 
Fourth,  such  a  construction  would  not 
be  desirable  for  some  mills,  mainly  be- 
cause the  demand  for  the  cloth  would 
not  last  Even  if  a  mill  might  be  able 
to  produce  such  a  fabric,  it  Is  entirely 


too  many  frames  of  certain  kinds, 
reeds  which  are  not  suitable  for  the 
cloth  count  which  is  to  be  made  or  if 
new  ones  are  purchased  they  are  likely 
to  spoil  through  subsequent  standing 
without  being  used.  Other  features  al- 
so might  be  added  to  those  enumer 
ated.  Regarding  the  labor  difficul- 
ties it  can  be  said  that  sometimes 
there  are  too  few  or  too  many  employ- 
es, if  changes  In  product  are  to  be 
made,  and  what  Is  more  of  Importance 
It  usually  happene  that  a  change 
means  that  more  complicated  con- 
structions or  weaves  are  to  be  used, 
and  Inasmuch  as  the  help  Is  unused  to 
changes,  time  will  be  lost  and  percent- 
ages of  production  decline  over  nor- 
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mal,  and  Id  addition  the  number  of 
seconds  are  likely  to  Increase,  thus 
making  the  actual  profits  leas  than 
appearances  would  Indicate  it  a  cloth 
were  to  be  continually  woven.  These 
Fabrics  are  practically  never  produced 
on  automatic  looms,  because  very  lew 
fancy  milts  contain  any  such  equip- 
ment and  also  because  the  quality  of 
the  cloth  has  to  be  somewhat  better 
than  is  produced  by  such  methods. 

It  Is  very  probable  that  the  heavy 
cord  is  placed  on  more  than  a  single 
harness  because  of  the  weight  of  yarn 
which  has  to  be  lifted,  although  so  far 
as  the  weave  Is  concerned  a  single 
harness  would  be  sufficient.  When  the 
warp  Is  drawn  in  and  reeded  It  Is 
necessary  to  place  the  cord  in  two  sep- 
arate h  eddies  and  dents  bo  as  to  make 
them  weave  satisfactorily,  and  this  Is 
also  another  reason  why  the  cord 
would  be  placed  on  two  harnesses 
which  weave  the  same. 

Whenever  a  new  idea  Is  developed, 
either  In  connection  with  a  fabric's 
construction,  finish  or  both,  It  Is  very 
likely  that  a  good  profit  is  obtained 
therefor.  Usually  there  will  be  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  competition 
afterward  and  these  first  high  profits 
will  be  reduced  so  that  It  might  be 
said  that  on  some  few  fabrics  man- 
ufacturers dictate  the  selling  prices. 
Most  grey  fabrics  have  a  good  deal  of 
competition  regarding  prices,  and  this 
keeps  excessive  profits  at  compara- 
tively low  levels.  For  all  fabrics  ex- 
cepting those  which  are  especially  new, 
a  manufacturer  should  have  a  com- 
paratively accurate  Idea  regarding  the 
profits  which  each  cloth  should  carry. 
These  profits  should  be  determined 
somewhat  by  the  Investment  In  the 
mill  organisation,  although,  of  course, 
manufacturing  ability  has  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  one  mill  and  the 
failure  of  another,  and  a  good  deal 
depends  upon  the  demand.  A  good 
many  manufacturers  have  a  general 
Idea  regarding  the  total  profits  they 
believe  they  should  obtain,  but  often 
they  are  not  especially  particular  In 
the  methods  they  adopt  In  setting 
prices  so  that  their  various  prices  will 
all  bear  the  same  proportion  of  the 
tola!  profit. 

Some  figure  out  In  a  comparatively 
accurate  manner  the  net  cost  of  their 


goods,  adding  to  this  cost  an  arbitrary 
amount  as  the  profit  This  arbitrary 
amount  Is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  total  estimated  profit  by  the 
total  yardage  produced.  For  a 
mill  which  makes  only  one  kind 
of  cloth,  such  a  method  Is  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  but  for  a  mill 
which  produces  quite  a  number  of 
constructions  this  method  is  Incorrect, 
and  the  various  cloths  are  likely  to  be 
quoted  at  wrong  prices.  This  allows 
other  sellers  to  obtain  business  which 
the  mill  producing  the  cloth  should 
have  obtained  and  makes  a  low  price 
with  small  profits  or  forces  the  market 
on  other  fabrics. 

Of  course.  It  might  be  said  that  com- 
petitors regulate  a  mill's  prices  and 
this  Is  true  on  certain  lines  to  an  ex- 
tent, which  la  greater  on  grey  goods 
than  It  Is  on  dyed  yarn  fabrics,  but 
nevertheless  many  goods  are  sold  on 
prices  which  are  entirely  designated 
by  the  sellers.  The  profits  should  be 
based  on  the  relative  production 
of  the  producing  unit,  viz.,  the  looms. 
If  one  cloth  averages  to  produce  at 
the  rate  of  100  yards  per  week,  while 
another  produces  at  the  rate  of  200 
yards  per  week,  It  Is  Incorrect  to  ex- 
pect that  each  cloth  must  return  the 
same  profit  per  yard  to  the  manufac- 
turer. We  have  used  the  weekly  basis 
of  production.  Inasmuch  sa  most  mill 
reports  are  submitted  In  euch  form. 
The  production  of  any  cloth  is  based 
on  the  speed  of  the  loom,  the  picks 
per  Inch  In  the  cloth,  and  the  actual 
percentage  which  is  obtained  when 
compared  with  the  theoretical  one. 
Such  results  are  available  only 
after  careful  Investigation,  and 
the  keeping  of  accurate  records. 
A  loom  might  actually  pro- 
duce when  the  warp  is  In  the  frame 
at  the  rate  of  85  per  cent,  but  due  to 
changing  or  waiting  for  warps  or  oth- 
er features,  the  production  rate  might 
fall  to  80  per  cent,  or  less,  over  the 
space  of  a  year's  time.  To  base  the 
production  and  profits  on  a  high  rate 
would  be  to  receive  a  smaller  profit 
than  expected  and  to  name  a  price 
too  low  on  the  cloth.  For  example, 
suppose  a  in  III  cost  1 1,00  0,000. 
and  contains  1,200  looms.  It  Is 
desired  to  obtain  a  rate  of  12  per  cent 
net  profit    This  Is  1120,000  per  year, 
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or  approximately  (2,300  per  week. 
When  this  amount  is  placed  on  a  loom 
or  production  basis,  the  net  profit 
which  must  be  obtained  per  loom  per 
week  le  approximately  $1.92.  A  cer- 
tain style  of  cloth  Is  being  made, 
and  by  careful  records.  It  is 
found  that  the  cloth  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  132  yards 
per  week  average.  With  the  two 
Items  we  have  obtained,  namely,  $1.92 
profit  per  loom  per  week,  and  132 
yards  average  production  per  week, 
the  amount  each  yard  of  cloth  should 
carry  as  profit  Is  easily  ascertained. 
|1.92  divided  by  132  yards  equals  1.46 
cents  per  yard  profit.  The  same  meth- 
od can  be  adopted  with  the  various 
styles  which  are  running,  and  If  a 
new  cloth  is  to  be  made  on  which  a 
price  has  to  be  named,  careful  com- 
parison should  be  mar.e  with  previous 
styles,  so  that  no  radically  incorrect 
estimates  are  made  regarding  the 
amount  of  cloth  which  will  be  pro- 
duced. If  the  above  method  was  used 
In  connection  with  a  correct  cloth  cost, 
It  la  certain  that  It  would  eliminate 
some  of  the  fabrics  which  are  now 
sold  at  unreasonably  high  or  low  quo- 
tations In  not  atone  cotton  cloths,  but 
also  In  other  materials,  and  give  a 
better  Idea  to  manufacturers  as  to 
what  their  profit  was  likely  to  be. 

This  fabric  has  been  made  with  a 
certain  purpose  In  view,  that  Is,  of 
being  mercerized  before  It  has  to  be 
sold.  Some  cloths  are  mercerized  af- 
ter they  are  bleached,  but  In  trie  ma- 
jority of  cases,  It  Is  probable  that 
they  are  mercerized  before  the  bleach- 
ing takes  place.  The  fabric  is  also 
piece  dyed  In  various  colors,  these  de- 
pending upon  the  tastes  of  the  buyers 
and  the  styles  of  the  season.  A  few 
of  the  features  which  aid  In  the  mer- 
cerlzatlon  process  may  be  of  Interest. 

A  comparatively  few  years  ago,  tt 
was  considered  that  mercerlzatlon  did 
not  affect  the  short  cotton  fibres  as 
much  as  It  did  the  longer  ones.  This 
was  due  more  to  mechanical  difficul- 
ties than  to  actual  theory.  The  lustre 
on  cotton  fibres  when  mercerized  Is 
obtained  because  the  fibres  become 
more  or  less  like  small  glass  rods  and 
reflect  the  light,  and  Inasmuch  as  long 
cotton  fibres  when  used  In  yarn  per- 
mitted a  lower  standard  of  twist  with 


straighter  fibres.  It  appeared  as  if  the 
longer  fibres  gave  better  results  than 
the  shorter  ones.  When  soft  twist  Oil- 
ing is  being  used,  it  is  customary  to 
comb  the  cotton  bo  as  to  produce  a 
better  yarn,  and  this  allows  a  lower 
standard  of  twist,  with  less  twisting  of 
the  fibres  and  a  more  lustrous  result 
when  the  fabric  is  mercerized. 
THE  PROCESS  IMPROVED. 
The  process  has  been  Improved  a 
great  deal  through  extensive  use,  and 
although  combed  yarn  produced  from 
long  staple  cotton  still  shows  the  best 
results,  the  process  Is  being  applied 
very  extensively  to  many  fabrics  made 
of  carded  yarns.  Reduction  in  prices 
has  made  this  possible,  inasmuch  as 
it  permits  the  obtaining  of  a  higher 
price  for  the  cloth.  The  price  or  mer- 
cerizing and  dyeing  a  fabric  such  as 
that  considered  will  vary  somewhat 
with  different  concerns,  but  for  ordi- 
nary fabrics,  the  price  Is  about  one 
and  one-half  cents  per  yard.  The  cloth 
Is  much  heavier  than  the  ground  con- 
struction and  the  yams  used  would 
Indicate,  because  the  cords  add  quite  a 
little  weight  to  the  cloth.  There  is 
quite  a  little  take-up  on  the  fine  warp 
yarn,  due  to  the  large  number  of  picks 
of  filling,  but  on  the  cords  there  Is  com- 
paratively little  take-up,  the  amount 
riven  being  partly  the  loss  which  is 
due  to  the  various  processes.  The 
heavy  cords  affect  the  stretch  of  the 
cloth  to  a  certain  extent,  and  ther* 
will  not  be  such  a  large  gain  in 
Ishlng  as  would  be  noted  were 
cloth  made  entirely  plain  and  wit 
no  cords.  The  method  of  finding  the 
various  weights  of  the  yarns  used,  and 
the  total  weight  of  the  cloth  Is  as  fol 
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HEW  SILK  ANDCOTTON  FABRICS 

Possibly  no  class  of  fabrics  pro- 
duced In  cotton  mills  has  been  of 
more  Interest  to  buyers  than  the  silk 
and  cotton  materials  which  have  re- 
cently been  selling,  and  on  which 
mills  have  orders  for  as  long  future 
dating  as  any  other  bind  of  fancy 
fabric.  That  there  has  been  a  phe- 
nomenal growth  In  the  sales  of  such 
cloth  Is  generally  well  known  In  the 
trade,  but  few  consider  how  compara- 
tively recent  the  growth  has  been, 
and  why  snch  results  have  occurred. 
It  might  be  well  to  state  that  the  for- 
eign development  has  not  been  near- 
ly so  rapid,  when  such  lines  are  con- 
sidered, as  has  the  domestic,  and 
therefore  quite  a  good  many  silk  and 
cotton  fabrics  are  exported  to-day, 
although  the  reason  for  exportation  la 
probably  not  because  of  lower  costs 
of  production,  although  this  has  an  in- 
fluence on  the  sale,  but  rath- 
er   due    to      the    fact  that  foreign 


mills  have  produced  comparatively 
few  such  goods,  and  their  finish  is 
not  bo  desirable  as  that  of  the  domes- 
tic cloth. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  many  do- 
mestic mills  cooid  not  have  produced 
such  goods  quite  a  long  time  ago,  be- 
cause the  machinery  necessary  was 
available,  although  not  so  extensive  ah 
to-day,  and  Is  no  different  than  that 
used  in  making  ordinary  fancy  cotton 
cloths,  but  due  to  inexperience  In 
handling  silk  yarn  and  other  reasons, 
their  production  was  attempted  by 
only  a  few  mills.  Probably  the  big- 
gest reason  why  few  of  such  cloths 
were  produced  was  because  the  de- 
mand had  not  been  developed  to  any 
great  extent.  Until  consumers  become 
used  to  any  fabric,  It  1b  very  likely 
that  the  sale  will  be  comparatively 
small.  At  first  the  quantities  made 
were  small,  and  the  profits  of  practical- 
ly all  sellers  were  large,  but  through 
inexperience  In  finishing  the  re- 
sults were  in  no  way  comparable  t.i 
that   of    the   fabric   sold    at    pretest. 
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Many  of  the  cloths  now  selling  at  36 
cents  to  29  cent*  per  yard  were  for- 
merly Hold  at  from  75  cents  to  fl  per 
yard,  and  the  finish,  or  color,  was  not 
nearly  so  desirable  as  It  is  to-day, 
these  facta  Indicating  the  progress 
which  has  taken  place,  and  showing 
that  consumers  are  obtaining  much 
more  value  than  they  formerly  did. 

Inasmuch  as  these  silk  and  cotton 
materials  otter  possibilities  in  finish- 
ing and  weave  effects  not  noted  on 
entire  cotton  cloths,  it  would  natural- 
ly be  expected  that  they  would  be- 
come a  staple  article  by  the  present 
time.  Up  to  about  three  years  ago  the 
development  of  the  demand  indicated 
that  they  were  fast  becoming  staples, 
for  they  were  sold  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  filled  a  need  which  neither 
all  silk  nor  all  cotton  could.  Then  a 
greater  number  of  converters  became 
acquainted  with  the  fabric  construc- 
tion, and  tn  order  to  beat  their  com- 
petitors, they  began  to  order  from  the 
manufacturers'  fabrics  on  which  the 
construction  was  not  so  high  as  it 
formerly  was.  If  a  buyer  desired  a 
low  construction  it  was  of  little  Im- 
portance to  the  manufacturer,  so  long 
as  a  legitimate  profit  was  secured  In 
the  cloth  making,  and  gradually  the 
constructions  which  had  been  found 
satisfactory  were  cut  until  little  real 
worth  was  left  in  the  materials.  This 
could  easily  be  done,  because  the  cloth 
effect  is  not  changed  very  much 
through  the  use  of  a  smaller  number 
of  picks,  the  difference  being  noted 
in  the  fabric  wear. 

We  are  acquainted  with  Instances 
where  the  buyer  purchased  three 
widely  varying  constructions  In  a  silk 
and  cotton  cloth  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  warp  threads  per  Inch,  but 
with  a  different  number  or  picks  of 
silk  filling  per  Inch.  Upon  these  dif- 
ferent fabric  constructions  was  placed 
the  same  designs,  as  near  as  was  pos- 
sible, and  through  such  methods  buy- 
ers were  deceived  In  the  quality  of  the 
goods  which  they  received.  It  Is  en- 
tirely probable  that  the  cloth  prices 
for  the  various  styles  differed  some- 
what, but  undoubtedly  the  parties 
who  purchased  the  cloths  deilvereo 
last  received  far  less  value  than  those 
who  bought  tin  ones  first  offered.  The 


highest  count  cloth  was  delivered  first, 
and  gradually  the  cheaper  cloths  were 
substituted  until  conditions  became 
such  that  there  was  general 
dissatisfaction,  with  a  resulting 
radical  falling  off  In  the  *  de- 
mand. Naturally,  the  well-made 
fabrics  of  certain  houses  suf- 
fered In  the  decline  along  with  the 
poor  materials,  and  much  of  the  cloth 
was  sold  at  retail  at  prices  which 
must  have  represented  large  losses  to 
some  of  the  sellers. 

Such  combinations  of  materia) 
were,  however,  of  too  much  value  to 
consumers  to  be  long  neglected,  and 
a  comparatively  new  start  was  made 
which  has  now  become  of  large  vol- 
ume, but  It  Is  well  to'  note  that  the 
sale  has  been  made  on  satisfactory 
combinations,  and  that  most  of  the 
newer  lines  are  decidedly  well  made. 
Of  course,  the  greater  weight  of  silk 
used  results  in  a  greater  cost,  but  it 
gives  much  better  wear  and  a  more 
desirable  appearance.  These  cloths 
are  used  largely  for  dresses,  but  the 
other  uses  are  such  that  the  demand 
Is  quite  large  and  an  extensive  pro 
duction  is  possible  at  the  mill. 

One  fact  which  is  of  importance, 
and  which  is  going  to  affect  other 
lines,  Is  that  many  of  the  new  ma 
terials  are  being  produced  with  a 
width  of  36  Inches.  This  method  al- 
lows the  cloth  to  be  produced  at  about 
the  same  mill  cost  as  would  be  noted 
for  a  narrower  fabric,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  additional  material  neces- 
sary In  making  the  wider  width.  Most 
of  the  looms  which  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing such  goods  can  weave  cloth  at 
least  36  Inches  wide,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  any  narrower  material  is  a 
mill  waste  which  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. The  reason  why  the  narrow- 
er fabrics  were  produced  was  partly 
because  the  demand  In  the  past  had 
been  for  narrow  fabrics  and  partly  be- 
cause It  allowed  various  sellers  to  ob- 
tain the  cloth  to  sell  within  certain 
set  price  limits. 

In  a  general  way  there  are  two 
kinds  of  silk  used  in  making  the  class 
of  fabrics  we  are  considering,  namely. 
Canton  and  Tussah.  The  silk  sizes 
will  vary  somewhat,  depending  upon 
the  fabric  which  is  to  be    produced, 
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but  by  for  the  largest  quantities  are  of 
32-38  two-thread  TuHsah  and  of  14-16 
two-thread  Canton.  Most  of  the  silks 
used  are  two-thread,  although  22-26 
Canton  le  used  In  place  of  the  14-16 
two-thread,  as  It  is  somewhat  Oner 
and  allows  a  slightly  lower  cost  of 
production,  although  the  resulting 
cloth  Is  not  quite  so  desirable  as  when 
the  heavier  two-thread  silk  Is  used. 

Recently,  there  has  been  quite  a  lit- 
tle three-thread  silk  used  both  In  Can- 
ton and  also  In  Tussah,  but  the  gen- 
eral tendency  has  been  to  Increase 
the  number  of  picks  in  the  cloth  rath- 
er than  to  change  the  size  of  the  silk 
used.     Few  of  these  silk  and  cotton 


warp  is  used  In  the  majority  of  In 
stances,  although  quite  large  quanti- 
ties of  cloth  have  been  produced  with 
a  somewhat  finer  size  of  warp.  When 
the  6i)3-l  warp  Is  used,  the  cloth  con- 
struction Is  often  about  96  x  100.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  cloth  analyzed 
contains  40s-l  warp  with  a  somewhat 
smaller  number  of  picks,  but  that  the 
use  of  the  three-thread  material  more 
than  offsets  the  small  number  of 
picks,  thus  making  a  much  better  con- 
struction, so  far  as  service  is  concern- 
ed. In  obtaining  our  cloth  weight  we 
have  used  a  yardage  of  90,000  for  the 
silk,  although  this  Is  not  the  correct 
theoretical   yardage.     This   has   been 


Fancy  Silk  and  Cotton  Fabric. 


cloths  contain  warp  coarser  than  40s- 
1,  and  usually,  although  not  always, 
the  cotton  yarn  is  produced  from 
combed  stock.  Inasmuch  as  the  Tus- 
sah silk  Is  rather  coarse  in  size,  it  is 
used  with  the  coarse  cotton  yarns, 
probably  moat  of  such  fabrics  contain- 
ing 40s-l  or  thereabouts,  while  the 
cloth  construction  is  often  about  72  x 
68.  Oftentimes  this  construction  has 
to  be  changed  because  of  a  fancy 
ground  weave  in  the  cloth,  and  unless 
more  threads  or  picks  be  used,  the 
firmness  in  the  fabric  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  allow  satisfactory  wear. 

For  the  fabrics  In    which    Canton 
silk  1*  used  It  Is  probable  that  a  60b-1 


done  so  as  to  allow  a  certain  amount 
of  protection  to  the  manufacturer,  in- 
asmuch as  the  silk  size  is  likely  to 
vary.  Tests  should  be  made  when  silk 
or  any  other  yarn  is  being  purchased. 
In  order  to  determine  accurately  the 
sizes,  so  that  there  will  be  no  mistake 
when  the  cloth  cost  Is  figured.  This  Is 
especially  true  when  the  yarn  is  high 

There  are  a  certain  amount  of  silk 
and  cotton  materials,  such  as  those 
considered,  which  are  woven  with  a 
plain  weave,  and  a  somewhat  larger 
quantity  made  wherein  dobby  weaves 
are  used,  but  without  doubt,  the  fab- 
rics   which   contain   Jacquard    figures 
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are  made  -In  larger  quantities  and  are 
or  much  more  Interest  at  present 
This  Is  more  true  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  for  the  demand  for  brocades 
has  made  large  figures  desirable,  and 
these  cannot  be  satisfactorily  produc- 
ed except  on  Jacquard  looms.  The 
principle  of  operation  Is  no  different 
than  on  ordinary  plain  looms,  al- 
though the  repeat  of  the  weave  Is  on 
two  threads,  while  when  a  Jacquard 
mechanism  Is  used  It  may  be  400,  600 
or  whatever  number  of  threads  the 
mechanism  Is  made  for.  The  first 
thing  in  duplicating  a  piece  of  cloth  Ik 
to  obtain  the  number  of  threads  and 
picks  per  Inch  by  counting  with  a 
pick  glass  or  by  cutting  out  a  piece 
of  cloth  with  a  die  and  counting  the 
threads.  In  this  cloth  there  are  92 
threads  and  TO  picks  per  inch  when 
finished. 

Through  the  stretch  of  the  filling 
it  is  easy  enough  to  obtain  approxi- 
mately the  width  of  the  cloth  In  the 
reed,  and  from  this  the 

SIZE   OF   THE   REED 

which  was  used  in  producing  the 
cloth.  Using  a  few  lengths  of  filling 
pulled  out  from  a  piece  of  the  cloth 
we  obtain   the  following: 


This  result  shows  that  there  are 
86  threads  per  inch  In  the  reed,  and 
with  two  threads  per  dent  a  43-reed 
will  be  used.  It  Is  assumed  that  the 
buyer  has  supplied  the  cloth  sketch 
from  which  the  weave  design  is  to  bt 
produced.  Possibly,  this  cloth  was 
made  on  a  4  00- jacquard  machine, 
which  has  eight  hooks  in  a 
row,  and  lor  such  a  machine  the  cor- 
rect design  or  point  paper 
would  be  obtained  as  follows: 


This  will  result  In  a  design  pa- 
per being  used  of  eight  squares  In 
the  warp  and  six  In  the  filling  direc- 


tion. If  a  400-machlne  were  nsed  tor 
this  cloth,  there  would  be  no  cast 
out,  and  the  small  sketch  would  be 
ruled  up  into  50  equal  (''visions,  each 
division  correspond  lug  to  one  block 
on  the  design  or  point  paper.  This 
cloth  sketch  Is  also  ruled  off  horizon- 
tally to  correspond  with  the  vertical 

The  next  step  Is  to  transfer  the 
cloth  sketch  to  the  point  paper,  keep- 
ing the  general  features  a>  nearly 
Identical  as  possible.  When  this  has 
been  done,  the  cloth  weave  la  painted 
In  on  the  point  paper,  Introducing  dif- 
ferent combinations  to  produce  the 
various  effects.  Care  must  be  exer- 
cised that  no  long  Boats  are  allowed 
to  remain,  for  often  the  results  are 
spoiled,  because  attention  has  not 
been  paid  to  such  details.  From 
this  finished  design  Jacquard  cards 
are  cut  which  operate  the  loom  mech- 
anism. Each  small  square  on  the  de- 
sign Is  represented  by  a  blank  space 
or  a  punched  hole  In  the  card,  and 
the  400  needles  (50  rows,  eight  in  a 
row)  correspond  to  the  spaces  on  the 
card.  Each  card  represents  one  pick 
of  the  design,  and  the  number  of  cards 
corresponds  to  the  total  number  of 
picks  in  the  design.  In  the  fabric 
conslderd  there  would  be  approxi- 
mately 440  picks  In  the  design,  and 
the  same  number  of  cards  on  the 
loom.  The  operation  of  these  cards 
against  the  needles  in  the  Jacquard 
head  either  raises  or  depresses  the 
harnesses  which  contain  the  eyes 
through  which  the  warp  yarn  is 
drawn,  and  the  action  of  the  different 
cards  produces  the  pattern  when  the 
Ailing  is  Inserted.  The  above  Is  a 
general  description  Of  the  procesi) 
which  is  noted  when  a  sample  piece 
containing  a  fancy  pattern  is  to  be 
produced. 

When  an  order  Is  received,  the  orig'- 
nal  set  of  cards  is  duplicated  as  many 
tlmee  as  there  are  looms  to  be  oper- 
ated. The  lacing  of  the  various  cards 
is  performed  by  a  lacing  machine 
which  acts  In  a  similar  manner  to  an 
ordinary  sewing  machine,  binding  the 
cards  at  the  ends  and  In  the  centre. 
It  might  be  Imagined  that  on  a  silk 
and  cotton  fabric  such  as  that  con- 
sidered there  would  be  a  smaller  num- 
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ber  of  looms  per  weaver  than  on 
somewhat  simpler  dobby  patterns,  but 
such  is  not  the  case,  lor  in  most  In- 
stances the  same  number  of  looms  are 
operated  as  when  dobby  patterns  are 
being  made.  -Some  have  considered 
that  the  percentage  of  production 
would  not  be  so  high  when  silk  fllllag 
Is  used,  but  through  experience  It  has 
been  found  that  the  percentage  of 
production  is  somewhat  higher  than 
for  similar  cloths  which  contain  cot- 
ton ailing.  It  is,  however,  true  that 
a  weaver  will  not  produce  so  much 
cloth  as  when  dobby  patterns  are  be- 
ing made,  but  this  is  because  of  the 
slower  loom  speed  rather  than  because 
of  the  more  complicated  weave  placed 
on  the  cloth.  The  cost  of  producing 
a  design  snch  as  that  used  on  the 
cloth  analysed  Is  not  so  great  as  many 
might  believe. 

The  general  method  la  to  charge  a 
certain  price  per  pick  when  outside 
parties  accomplish  the  work,  the  cost 
to  the  mill  when  done  at  the  plant 
being  about  half  the  outside  prices. 
The  prices  per  pick  will  vary  up  to 
71  cents  per  pick,  but  this  is  for  a 
high  count  and  complicated  ground 
weaves.  A  design  such  as  that  used 
would  cost  about  17.50,  this  small 
sum  influencing  the  cloth  cost  per 
yard  very  slightly  when  the  orders 
received  are  of  any  size.  In  the  major- 
ity of  designs  for  silk  and  cotton 
cloths,  where  the  filling  Is  of  silk.  It 
Is  customary  to  produce  the  affect 
largely  by  floating  the  filling,  for  this 
allows  the  lustrous  yarn  to  form  the 
figure,  and  makes  the  results  more 
desirable.  Plain  weave  forms  the 
groundwork  of  the  fabric  In  the  large 
majority  of  Instances,  and  Is  neces- 
sary If  a  firm  cloth  be  produced  with 
the  comparatively  fine  sties  of  yarns 
used. 

PROFITS  AND  FINISHING. 

Possibly  a  few  Items  regarding  the 
profits  secured  by  the  various  sellers 
may  be  of  Interest  With  the  produc- 
tion which  the  loom  Is  likely  to  make, 
and  the  profit  per  yard  which  we  have 
estimated,  the  profit  per  loom  per 
week  would  be  $2.90,  or  approximate- 
ly 1160  per  loom  per  year.  This 
amount  should  be  responsible  for  at 
MMt  a   IE    p*7    cent  profit   to  the 


manufacturer.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  manufacturer  has  quite  a  lit- 
tle money  invested  in  his  plant  and 
machinery,  usually  up  ward  B  of  1 1,000 
per  loom,  which  la  of  comparatively 
little  value  if  it  Is  not  being  operated, 
and  for  this  reason  he  Is  on  a  much 
different  basis  than  the  succeeding 
sellers. 

The  converter  obtains  a  net  profit 
of  approximately  2%  cents  per  yard, 
and  this  should  return  him  a  profit  of 
about  11  per  cent,  with  only  a  single 
turnover  of  his  goods  per  year,  but 
this  profit  must  be  compared  with  a 
mill  profit  of  IB  per  cent,  where  an 
outlay  of  from  $800  to  $1,000  per  loom 
Is  made,  with  only  a  converter's  out- 
lay on  the  cloth  purchased,  which  In 
this  case  Is  practically  24%  cents  per 
yard.  TUe  jobber  Is  in  much  the  same 
position  as  the  converter,  and  his  prof- 
It  is  somewhat  similar,  due  to  his 
greater  turnover.  The  retailer  on  this 
cloth,  will  obtain  a  gross  profit  of 
about  50  per  cent,  and  allowing  25 
per  cent,  which  is  not  far  from  cor- 
rect on  to-day's  basis  for  his  various 
expenses,  the  net  profit  secured  Is 
practically  25  per  cent,  but  It  must 
be  noted  that  a  retailer  turns  over 
his  goods  a  number  of  times  a  year. 
Usually,  the  number  of  turnovers  Is 
more  than  three,  so  adopting  this  as 
a  basis,  it  will  be  seen  that.  Instead 
of  obtaining  the  25  per  cent  men- 
tioned above,  he  will  be  receiving  75 
per       cent.  There       has       been 

quite  a  large  profit  on  many  of  the 
new  cotton  mill  products,  because  the 
sale  has  recently  Increased,  thus 
making  the  cost  of  distribution  lower 
and  the  profits  higher.  Such  fabrics 
as  that  considered  are  first  bleached, 
and  then  usually  piece  dyed  In  some 
popular  shade. 

THE  BLEACHING 
must  be  done  by  a  chemical  which 
will  harm  neither  the  silk  nor  the 
cotton.  Some  seasons  prfnted  patterns 
are  used  when  the  fabrics  are  sold 
in  the  white  state,  although  recently 
the  demand  has  not  been  large  for 
such  styles.  The  price  for  finishing 
and  dyeing  will  vary  somewhat,  but 
probably  three  cents  a  yard  will  give 
a  general  Idea  as  to  the  price  for 
cloth  such  as  that  considered.     The 
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ellk  la  usually  quits  a  little  lighter  la 
the  finished  cloth  than  it  la  when 
woven,  because  there  Is  a  certain 
amount  ol  gum  In  the  silk  yarn, 
which  gum  Is  partly  removed  when 
the  cloth  Is  bleached  and  fin- 
ished and  the  small  amount  ot 
starch  which  Is  added  in  the  finishing 
operation  does  not  counteract  the  loss 
of  weight  in    the    finishing  process. 

These  cloths  are  finished  out  prac- 
tically to  their  grey  width  as  they 
come  from  the  loom.  Sometimes  the 
cloth  is  cross  dyed  with  the  silk  one 
color,  and  with  the  cotton  another 
while  at  other  times  the  cotton  will 
be  dyed,  and  the  silk  will  remain 
white,  so  as  to  form  a  contrast.  When 
the  sizes  of  silk  used  by  cotton  mills 
are  known,  the  analysis  of  a  silk  and 
cotton  cloth  presents  no  great  amount 
of  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  the  weights 


are  obtained  Just  the  name  as  when 
an  all-cotton  cloth  Is  being  treated. 
The  method  of  obtaining  the  cloth  and 
yarn  weights  Is  as  follows.  (The 
size  of  the  silk  used  as  men- 
tioned previously  is  &0,00D  yards  per 
pound,  and  1b  not  the  theoretical 
yardage,  although  a  manufacturer  can 
substitute  the  actual  else  which  he 
finds  his  silk  to  be  in  obtaining  his 
correct  weights.) 

MOO  ende  ■*■   (40/1    X   B40)    -  ..»*».  weight 
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NOVELTY  YARN  STRIPEDCREPE 

That  there  has  been  a  great  Im- 
provement In  the  fancy  cotton  fabrlcH 
produced  In  domestic  mills  Is  well 
recognized  by  any  one  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  selling  conditions.  This 
Improvement  includes  not  only  the 
styling   of   the   fabric,  but  also     the 


quality  ot  the  yarns  from  which  the 
cloths  are  woven.  It  may  be  that  the 
class  of  fabrics  which  have  been  sell- 
ing for  the  past  few  years  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  better  appear- 
ance, but  without  doubt  a  part  at 
least  of  the  improvement  Is  due  to 
the  natural  progress  of  a  rapidly 
growing  Industry,  and  a  part  to  the 
Increased  experience  obtained  from  a 
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freer  Interchange  of  manufacturing 
and  finishing  knowledge. 

A  very  good  illustration  of  thla 
progress  la  shown  In  the  development 
of  voile  clothe.  When  these  were  first 
produced  extensive!;  in  cotton,  the 
constructions  were  not  entire!;  suit- 
able, and  the  yarns  were  often  irreg- 
ular and  detracted  much  from  the 
finished  results.  Gradually  mills  be- 
came accustomed  to  making  such  fab- 
rics, and  were  able  to  determine  the 
correct  amount  of  twist  and  the  right 
combinations  to  use  In  producing 
a  good  article,  and  In  order  for  other 
nulls  to  obtain  business  they  had  to 
produce  better  yarn,  If  they  secured 
many  orders  on  these  fabrics,  espe- 
cially if  the  cloth  was  considered  high 
class,  and  was  to  be  sold  at  a  com- 
paratively high  price. 

The  use  of  silk  yarn  in  voile  fabrics 
often  showed  up  cotton  yarn  ir- 
regularities through  contrast,  and  for 
this  reason  forced  the  production  of 
better  yarns.  When  the  demand  for 
voiles  began  to  grow  less,  the  inter- 
est of  buyers  on  novelty  yarn  fabrics 
increased.  In  many  of  these  materials, 
the  Irregular  appearance  permitted  the 
use  of  comparatively  poor  yarn,  but 
the  competition  which  developed  and 
style  changes  have  made  it  neces- 
sary to  use  much  care  if  the  beet  re- 
sults be  produced.  Similar  conditions 
have  been  noted  on  crepes,  and  al- 
though the  finished  fabrics  are  rath- 
er Irregular  In  appearance,  the  yarns 
must  be  better  than  for  certain  other 
similar  weight  materials,  because  the 
construction  Is  low,  and  Irregularities 
appear  prominently.  Possibly,  the  ideas 
which  are  being  used  most  extensive- 
ly at  present  for  fancy  cotton  fabrics 
are  novelty  yarns  and  crepe  effects. 
Cloths  made  by  such  methods  are 
used  extensively  for  dresses,  although 
there  are  other  uses,  and  for  this 
rmson,  a  wide  distribution  Is  possible. 
We  are  Illustrating  a  garment  wnich 
la  made  from  one  of  the  newer  fab- 
rics, and  which  contains  Ideas  some- 
what similar  to  those  In  the  fabric 
analysed,  and  shows  hi  a  general  way 
tho  results  possible.  Because  light 
ground  cloths  have  sold  well,  the  use 
of  novelty  yarns  has  been  of  adran- 
tag*.  Inasmuch  as  their  heavy  size  has 


allowed  much  contrast  to  be  devel- 
oped, and  has  made  It  possible  for  ef- 
fects to  be  produced,  which  at  other 
times  would  be  considered  undesir- 
able. 

One  of  the  most  Important  features 
In  connection  with  the  use  of  novelty 
yarns,  and  one  which  has  not  been 
mentioned  to  any  great  extent  is  that 
the  variety  and  combinations  which 
are  possible  in  fabrics  made  from 
them  are  more  extensive  than  any 
other  class  of  cotton  cloths  formerly 
produced.  A  short  investigation  Into 
the  stock  of  fabrics  carried  by  any 
large  retailer  will  clearly  demonstrate 
the  above  fact.  Consumers  desire  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  variety  in  dress 
materials,  even  though  they  do  cling  to 
general  styles  when  the;  are  being 
used,  and  the  use  of  novelty  yarns 
affords  an  opportunity  seldom  experi- 
enced. Probably  most  every  novelty 
yarn  fabric  Is  different  In  some  es- 
sential respect  from  other  similar 
cloths,  even  though  the  general  cloth 
appearance  la  duplicated. 

The  combination  of  yarn  sizes,  the 
twist  per  Inch  In  the  yarn,  and  the 
cloth  count,  all  have  a  greater  result 
on  cloth  effects  than  they  are  likely  to 
have  when  ordinary  materials  are  be- 
ing manufactured.  The  fact  that  a 
mill  has  to  use  machinery  and  yarns 
available  is  also  likely  to  affect  the 
result  obtained.  In  addition  to  the 
wide  range  of  effects  possible  from 
similar  yarns,  there  are  the  different 
methods  of  twisting,  such  as  loop, 
nub,  corkscrew,  stub  and  various  oth- 
er Ideas,  both  separately  and  in  com- 
bination. In  all  these  Ideas,  it  Is  pos- 
sible not  only  to  use  different  sizes 
and  twists  of  yarn,  but  also  to  use 
various  colors,  and  in  some  esses 
various  combinations  of  materials. 
All  these  facts  are  responsible  for  a 
greater  variety  of  styles  than  have 
ever  before  been  possible,  and  have 
been  the  means  of 

EDUCATING  MILL  MEN 
In    regard  to   the  developing  of  fab- 
rics. 

When  novelty  yarn  cloths  first  be- 
gan to  appear,  a  large  majority  of  mill 
men  would  have,  and  did,  state  posi- 
tively that  they  could  not  be  made  In 
most  domestic  mills.  It  Is  true  that  a 
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small  proportion  of  them  cannot  be 
so  made,  but  during  the  past  two 
years  many  mill  men  who  were  for- 
merly positive  regarding  tula  point 
have  found  out  that  they  can  be  suc- 
cessfully produced,  and  with  com- 
paratively no  changes  in  the  machin- 
ery of  an  ordinary  mill.  The  reason 
these  men  believed  such  yarns 
could  not  be  made  was  due  to  un- 
famlllarity  with  the  subject,  and  be- 
cause many  of  them  were  operating 
In  a  rut  through  the  manufacture  of 
a  comparatively  few  styles  of  cloth, 
and  no  changes  year  In  and  year  out. 
Practically  the  entire  range  of  ef- 
fects are  produced  througn  t'  e  char- 


ing the  novelty  yarn  more  prominent 
This  Is  true  In  the  fabric  analysed 
where  an  ordinary  four-harness  twill 
has  been  used  with  the  novelty  yarn 
on  the  face  of  the  cloth.  In  order  to 
make  It  more  prominent.  In  certain 
other  similar  lines,  somewhat  similar 
methods  are  being  used  to  show  up 
the  novelty  yam  effects. 

NOVELTY  TARN  MAKING. 
The  novelty  yarn  used  In  the  fab- 
ric analyzed  represents  very  well  the 
general  characteristics  of  most  of 
euch  materials.  It  Is  produced  by  no 
special  machinery,  and  can  be  made  by 
any  mill  from  ordinary  yarns.    Two 


One  of  the  Popular  Novelty  Yarn  Crepes. 


acter  of  the  yam,  and  up  to  the 
present,  very  tew  attempts  have  been 
made  to  use  any  fancy  weaves.  Re- 
cently, the  combination  of  novelty 
yarn  with  other  fabrics  has  allowed 
a  greater  possibility  In  thlri  direction, 
and  certain  of  the  styles  which  have 
been  developed  for  next  season's  use 
contain  simple  weaves,  which  aid  In 
the  result,  although  in  most  cases 
the  prominent  feature  is  the  effect 
produced  through  the  yarn.  Naturally, 
the  else  of  the  novelty  yarn  precludes 
any  great  use  of  various  weaves,  for 
they  would  not  be  visible  at  all,  and 
In  most  Instances  the  weaves  which 
are  need  are  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 


twlsting  processes  are  employed,  oni 
being  In  one  direction  and  the  othei 
in  the  reverse  direction.  There  are 
six  strands  of  yarn  employed,  al- 
though in  some  instances  fewer  are 
used  to  produce  similar  offects.  If 
special  twisters  containing  two  sets 
of  rolls  and  operating  at  different 
speeds  are  not  available,  an  ordinary 
spinning  frame  can  be  used  Instead. 
For  the  yarn  considered  In  the  first 
twisting  process,  the  ground  threads 
(two  ende  of  60-1)  are  placed  tn  one 
set  of  rolls,  while  the  loop  yarn  (two 
ends  of  30-1)  are  placed  In  a  second 
set  of  rolls. 
The  speed  of  the  rolls  containing 
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Ihe  30-1  Is  practically  twice  as  fast 
as  the  rolls  delivering  60-1.  For  this 
reason,  when  the  yarn  Is  being  twist- 
ed, the  extra  30-1  yarn  winds  around 
the  50-1  ground  threads,  and  is  not 
held  tightly  enough  to  allow  It  to  be 
satisfactorily  used.  Quite  a  little 
twist  is  inserted,  Inasmuch  as  a  por- 
tion of  this  twist  is  taken  out  In  the 
succeeding  reverse  twisting  operation. 
When  this  yarn  has  been  completed, 
it  Is  taken  and  placed  on  another 
similar  frame,  and  Is  then  retwlsted 
with  two  ends  of  60-1. 

THE  RETWIST1NG, 
or  In  other  words  the  untwisting,  of 
the  first  yarn  loosens  up  the  extra 
30-1,  and  produces  loops  in  an  ir- 
regular fashion,  where  the  extra  yarn 
slips  away  from  the  ground  yarn,  and 
these  loops  are  bound  down  firmly 
by  the  second  twisting  process.  It  is 
sometimes  the  case  that  the  extra 
yarn  in  the  first  twisting  process  Is 
delivered  at  one  certain  point  on  the 
ground  yarn,  thus  creatine  a  nub  or 
bunch.  This  sort  of  yarn  may  or  may 
not  be  retwlsted,  the  method  depend- 
ing a  good  deal  on  the  amount  of 
twist  Imparted,  and  somewhat  upon 
the  use  which  Is  to  be  made  of  the 
product.  Recently,  we  have  noted 
yarns  which  were  made  in  a  method 
such  as  we  have  previously  described, 
but  which  had  in  addition  a  nub  ef- 
fect used  as  a  binder  for  the  Orst 
process.  Then  there  is  the  wide  ranse 
of  effects  which  are  made  through 
the  Introduction  ot  either  white  or 
colored  cotton  stock,  which  yarns 
have  been  continuously  used  in  cer- 
tain classes  of  goods  such  as  cotton 
flannels. 

A  different  amount  of  twist  in  eith- 
er twisting  operation  will  affect  the 
results  and  so  will  a  change  of  yarn 
sizes  or  a  relative  change  In  the  speed 
of  the  delivery  rolls.  In  the  resist- 
ing process,  the  binding  yam  Is  de- 
livered about  10  per  cent  faster  than 
the  previously  twisted  yarn,  this  being 
done  so  as  to  produce  the  best  ef- 
fect, although  with  some  yarns,  the 
binder  is  delivered  at  the  same  speed 
s«  the  previously  twisted  product. 
TARN  SIZE  AND  COST. 

We  have  given  In  the  fabric  analy- 
sts certain  facts  regarding  the    yarn 


sizes  and  the  cost  of  making.  This 
is  a  feature  which  many  have  not 
considered  In  a  correct  manner,  and 
needless  to  say,  the  results  obtained 
are  often  very  Inaccurate.  A  good 
many  have  believed  that  the  cost  ol 
making  novelty  yarns  is  very  high, 
and  this  is  true  for  certain  varieties, 
not  only  because  of  their  component 
parts,  but  also  because  of  the  difficul- 
ties caused  by  producing,  but  for  most 
varieties,  the  cost    is    comparatively 

In  order  to  obtain  anything  like  a 
correct  cost,  when  the  various  yarn 
sizes  are  used.  It  Is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  yarn  analysis  with  the  per- 
centages of  take-ups,  or  relative  yarn 
sizes.  To  make  the  problem  somewhat 
clearer,  we  have  used  a  relative  single 
yarn  size  where  two  ends  of  any 
yarn  are  used.  With  the  take-ups  in 
twisting,  the  relative  yarn  sizes 
are  as  follows:  25-1  for  the 
ground  yarn;  7.5-1  for  the  loop  yarn, 
and  22.5-1  for  the  re-twist  yarn.  Using 
the  ordinary  method  to  obtain  the  re- 
sulting yarn  size  when  three  differ- 
ent sizes  of  yarns  are  twlsied  togeth- 
er, that  is  to  divide  the  highest  yarn 
ante  by  itself,  and  the  coarser  sizes 
in  succession,  and  then  to  add  the 
results  obtained.  When  this  is  com- 
pleted, the  highest  yarn  size  is  again 
divided  by  the  result  obtained,  thus 
giving  the  completed  yarn  size. 

In  the  yarn  in  the  fabric  under  dis- 
cussion, the  size  is  approximately 
4.8-1.  Assuming  that  the  cost  ot  the 
single  yarns  In  the  mill  is  known  ac- 
curately, it  Is  a  comparatively  easy 
problem  to  obtain  the  cost  for  each 
size  of  yarn  used  In  producing  the 
novelty  yarn  results.  Inasmuch  as 
the  novelty  yarn,  when  completed, 
contains  3,864  yards  per  pound,  this 
number  of  yards  divided  by  the  yards 
per  pound  In  each  yarn,  and  multi- 
plied by  the  cost,  will  give  the  cor- 
rect result  It  will  thus  bo  seen  that 
the  various  yarns  used  In  making  the 
novelty  yarn  cost  26.84  cents  per 
pound.  To  this  amount  there  must  dp 
added  the  various  tabor,  expense  and 
other  Items  for  the  two  twisting  op- 
erations. In  some  cases,  the  labor 
cost  Is  high,  because  a  good  deal  of 
experimentation  has  to  be  made  be- 
fore satisfactory  results  are  produced. 
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There  has  been  a  general  tendency  to 
place  too  high  a  cost  on  the  making 
of  such  yarns,  mainly  because  tew 
took  the  trouble  to  Investigate  the 
various  Items  which  affect  the  cost, 
and  high  prices  offered  a  protection 
against  manufacturing  losses.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  produc- 
tion on  the  twisters  after  the  correct 
yarn  effect  Is  produced  Is  qutte 
large,  due  to  the  coarse  yarn  sizes. 
One  item  of  importance  when  making 
novelty  yarnH,  and  one  which  Is  often 
neglected  Is  that  there  should  be  a 
sufficient  amount  of  strength  to  make 
the  yarn  usable.   Most  of  the  strain 


the  number  of  threads  and  plcka  per 
Inch  being  very  low,  aud  the  fabric 
will  slip  easily.  In  making  such  a 
construction,  the  filling  yarn  usually 
contains  much  more  twist  per  inch 
than  would  ordinarily  be  the  case. 
The  hard  twist  in  the  yarn  will  make 
the  cloth  shrink  up,  when  it  la  fin- 
ished, thus  giving  the  irregular  or 
crepe  effect.  In  this  cloth,  even  the 
warp  yarn  has  a  somewhat  greater 
twist  thutt  usual,  and  the  cloth 
shrinks  in  length  as  well  as  in  width, 
although  this  Is  not  a  customary  meth- 
od in  domestic  mills.  The  usual 
standard   of   twist   tor   filling   yarn   Is 
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Is  noted  on  the  ground  yarns,  and 
because  the  twisted  yarn  is  so  coarse 
In  size,  there  is  a  tendency  to  expect 
It  to  stand  a  great  deal  of  rough  han- 
dling. This  Is  not  always  possible,  and 
many  yarns  have  been  produced  In 
which  the  ground  yarn  would  break 
and  allow  the  novelty  effect  to  dis- 
appear, making  bad  places  In  the 
cloth.  Good  yarn  construction  per- 
mits a  greater  production  during  the 
twisting  process,  and  creates  much 
less  trouble  in  the  weave  room  with 
a  higher  percentage  of  production  and 
a  smaller  number  of  seconds. 

In  addition  to  having  stripes  made 
of  novelty  yarns,  the  fabric  analyzed 
Is  woven  with  a  crepe  construction. 


about  three  and  three-quarters  times 
the  square  root  of  the  yarn  size  In 
turns  per  Inch,  although  the  amount 
Is  reduced  to  three  or  less,  when  mer- 
cerizatlon  Is  to  take  place,  but  for 
most  hard  twist  filling,  the  standard 
Is  from  seven  to  eight  and  one-half 
times  the  square  root  of  the  size  In 
turns  per  inch,  with  probably  seven 
and  one-half  used  In  the  majority  of 
Instances. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  in- 
stances where  a  greater  number  of 
turns  per  Inch  than  that  Indicated 
have  been  Inserted,  and  In  some  cases 
fewer  turns  have  been  used.  What 
this  means  for  a  yarn  like  that  need 
In  the  cloth  Is  shown  as  follows:  The 
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Square  root  of  50-1  to  7.07,  and  with 
a  standard  or  71  used,  the  turns  per 
Inch  would  be  practically  63.  Ordinary 
5U-1  yarn,  with  a  standard  of  4i,  con- 
tains only  about  32  turns  per  Inch,  bo 
that  It  will  be  readily  recognized  that 
the  production  per  spindle  Is  much 
leas  than-  It  Is  for  ordinary  warp, 
with  an  Increase  In  the  various  costs 
of  producing.  Many  crepes  are  pro- 
duced with  tilling  twisted  In  one  di- 
rection only,  but  the  majority  of  the 
high  class  articles  contain  both  regu- 
lar and  reverse  twisted  yarn. 

In  some  fabrics  one  pick  of  one 
twist  snd  then  another  pick  of  the 
reverse  twist  Is  inserted,  while  in 
others  two  picks  of  each  are  used  in 
succession.  The  pulling  of  one  twist 
against  the  other  when  the  cloth  Is 
finished  produces  a  regular  crapy  ef- 
fect, while  if  one  twist  only  be  used 
the  pulling  is  all  In  one  direction  and 
this  produces  a  wavy  effect,  which 
does  not  look  at  all  like  the  fabrics 
produced  with  two  kinds  of  twist 

Naturally,  to  weave  two  twists  of 
yarn  a  box  loom  Is  needed,  and  when 
only  one  pick  of  each  twist  Is  used 
a  pick  and  pick  loom  la  necessary. 
To  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  shut- 
tles to  be  changed,  the  loom  speed  Is 
somewhat  slower  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case,  possibly  about  10 
per  cent  slower  being  the  rate  on 
comparatively  narrow  goods. 

Fabrics  such  as  we  have  analyzed 
are  likely  to  sell  at  very  high  retail 
prices  not  only  because  they  are  styl- 
ish, but  also  because  the  orders  re- 
ceived are  comparatively  small  and 
an  exclusive  price  can  be  obtained. 
The  general  practice  Is  to  obtain  the 
best  price  possible  from  buyers,  and 
this  policy  results  in  high  prices  and 
profits  when  the  demand  Is  good.  A 
comparatively  small  profit  per  yard 
will  allow  a  good  return  to  the  mill. 
Inasmuch  as  the  production  of  the 
loom  Is  comparatively  large,  due  to 
the  small  number  of  picks  per  Inch. 
Although  many  of  these  grey  cloths 
cost  comparatively  little  to  produce, 
there  are  other  features  which  make 
the  cost  to  a  converter  a  good  deal 
higher.  One  of  these  Is  the  cost  of 
finishing  and  another  Is  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  shrinkage  In  the  length 
of  the  cloth  delivered  Instead  of  the 


stretch  noted  in  a  good  many  kinds 
of  cloth.  This  shrinkage  is  not  noted 
on  many  cloths  but  is  evident  on  the 
one  considered. 

Then  it  is  a  fact  that  selling  ex- 
penses are  high  through  the  cost  of 
samples  and  the  proportion  which  they 
form  on  the  comparatively  small 
orders.  Often  a  large  risk  is 
taken  when  novelties  are  purchased, 
for  should  the  style  change  the  losses 
would  be  quite  large.  On  the  fabric 
analyzed  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
a  portion  ot  the  price  Is  represented 
through  duties  which  are  necessary 
because  of  importation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  real  reason  why  many  domes- 
tic mills  could  not  produce  this  iden- 
tical fabric  so  as  to  sell  at  retail  at 
less  than  GO  cento  per  yard  Instead 
of  the  SO  cents  per  yard  which  Is 
now  noted,  in  fact  they  do  sell  many 
cloths  which  cost  them  far  more  to 
produce  finished  at  prices  which  per- 
mit them  to  be  retailed  at  less  than 
60  cents  per  yard. 

The  number  of  parties  that  handle 
the  goods  have  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  prices  which 
are  noted,  although  the  atti- 
tude which  some  sellers  take 
In  the  distribution  has  an  Influence 
on  the  matter.  Certain  fancy  cotton 
goods  when  sold  to  consumers  are 
handled  by  three  different  people, 
while  other  styles  are  handled  by  as 
many  as  five  or  six  distributors 
with  a  corresponding  increase  In  price, 
which  often  is  not  at  all  justifiable 
or  necessary.  We  have  seen  identical 
fabrics  selling  at  50  cents  and  also 
at  75  cents  per  yard  in  different  re- 
tall  establishments,  and  it  is  often 
possible  to  see  on  the  same  counter 
fabrics  selling  at  different  prices, 
the  low  priced  fabrics  actually  costing 
more  to  produce  and  containing  more 
style  than  the  high  priced  articles. 
This  to  not  wholly  caused  by  the  Ig- 
norance of  retailers  on  the  subject 
of  value,  but  is  often  brought  about  by 
excessive  prices  on  the  part  of  pre- 
vious sellers  and  in  some  cases  be- 
cause of  wrong  estimates  as  to  the 
cost  of  production.  In  a  general  way 
most  of  the  fabrics  are  either  sold 
In  the  white  state  or  are  piece  dyed. 
Of  course,  when  colored  yarns  are 
used  in  making  the  novelty  yarn,  it  la 
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oot  necessary  to  bleach  or  dye  the 
cloth  and  the  effects  are  possibly  more 
varied.  The  method  of  obtaining  the 
yarn  weights  and  yards  per  pound  are 
no  different  than  lor  an  ordinary  fab- 
ric. Some  times  when  no  details  re- 
garding the  novelty  yum  making  are 
necessary,  the  novelty  yarn  la  sized 
Just  the  same  as  if  It  were  a  simple 
yam  and  the  result  used  In  obtaining 
the   weights.   It   Is   a 

VERY  GOOD  PRACTICE 
to  obtain  the  size  of  the  novelty  yarn 
by  weighing  In  order  to  check  up 
accurately  the  figured  size,  such  as 
we  have  obtained  The  take-ups  on 
the  fine  yarn?  composing  the  crepe 
portion  of  the  cloth  are  comparatively 
small  and  that  of  the  novelty  yarns 
practically  negligible,  excepting  that 
there  is  a  loss  in  tbe  preceding 
operations.  A  portion  of  the  take-up 
noted  on  ths  yarn  is  developed  when 
the  cloth  is  finished,  but  we  have 
not  considered  such   shrinkage,   inas- 


much as  It  does  not  affect  the  cost 
of  the  cloth  in  the  grey  state.  When 
the  converter  has  the  cloth  finished 
he  can  regulate  bis  expenses  per  yard 
by  the  number  of  yards  which  he 
receives,  so  that  there  la  no  necessity 
for  using  such  items  in  obtaining  the 
mill  cost.  The  method  of  obtaining 
the  various  weights  Is  as  follows, 
the  novelty  yarn  being  considered  as 
a  single  yam,  although  It  contains  six 
strands  of  single  yarn: 

1.711  end!  -i-  (50/1  X  *<•)  —  .0(1*.  w«liat 
,1110   ■+■  "ft   —".'V*  "total  walfht   of  St/1 
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Finish  I  as  characa.  about  to,  par  yard. 
Itetull  price,  *Uc.  par  yard. 
Varda  par  pound,   &.10  (fray). 


FANCY  PILE  FABRICS 

Probably  the  one  fabric  which  has 
created  ibe  greatest  amount  of  Inter- 
net among  buyers  of  cotton  goods  Is 
the  fabric  whl<:h  is  variously  known 
as  toweling,  eponge,  ratine  and  other 
names  which  designate  the  same  fab- 
ric To  anyone  acquainted  with 
manufacturing,  the  above-mentioned 
names  mean  a  special  cloth,  although 
retailers  and  others  have  not  been  ac- 
customed      to     distinguish     between 

An  eponge,  as  the  term  Is  general- 
ly understood.  Is  not  the  same  fabric 
as  a  toweling  or  terry  cloth,  and  a 
ratine  Is  different  from  either.  One 
of  these  fabrics  Is  made  by  a  finish- 
lug  process,  another  is  made  through 
me  use  01  novelty  yarns,  while  the 
other  Is  made  by  a  loom  mechanism. 
All  of  these  fabrics  have  been  used 
for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes,  such 
as  dresses,  trimmings,  hats,  vesta  and 
other  purposes,  and  inasmuch  as  they 
have  sold  largely,  and  are  somewhat 
different  In  construction  than  fabrics 
formerly  produced,  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  two  fabrics  which  are  made 
with  ordinary  yarns,  but  which  are 
manufactured  by  a  loom  mechanism 
rather  than  through  any  other  proc- 
ess. 
TOWELING  OR  TERRY  CLOTH. 

These  fabrics  may  be  called  towel- 
ing tanrlcs  or  terry  cloths-.  Many  ol 
the  Ideas  which  have  been  developed 
for  sale  at  present  have  been  concoct- 
ed from  ordinary  toweling  construc- 
tions, and  Inasmuch  as  they  are  spe- 
cial fabrics  and  because    they   have 


been  stylish  it  has  been  possible  for 
manufacturers  and  sellers  to  be  par- 
ticularly successful  in  their  making. 

We  have  at  Intervals  presented  a 
number  of  analyses  of  fabrics  which 
would  be  included  under  this  gener- 
al heading  giving  the  sizes  of  yarns 
and  the  methods  of  production,  to- 
gether with  the  selling  prices  and 
probable  profit.  When  many  of  these 
cloths  were  first  produced  they  were 
not  very  satisfactory,  but  Inasmuch 
as  any  special  Ideas  are  developed 
gradually  and  are  not  produced  when 
tee  notion  is  first  in  demand,  the 
same  condition  Is  noted  in  the  pro 
ductlon  of  fabrics  such  as  that  con- 
sidered. It  might  be  said  that  there, 
are  two  definite  methods  of  producing 
terry  cloths,  one  in  which  there  are 
two  warps  used  and  In  which  the 
weave  together  with  the  loom  mecb 
anism  allows  a  certain  amount  of  ex- 
tra yarn  to  be  forced  into  the  cloth, 
thereby  producing  a  rough  appear- 
ance on  either  or  on  both  sides  of  the 
cloth. 

These  terry  cloths  are  produced  by 
different  methods  on  the  loom,  but 
the  genera]  result,  so  far  as  the  cloth 
is  concerned,  Is  practically  the  same. 
The  second  method  Is  one  In  which  a 
different  mechanism  Is  used,  and  in 
which  wires  are  inserted  to  make  the 
loops  as  the  cloth  is  being  woven 
Certain  styles  of  fabric  which  are 
impossible  of  production  by  the  Aral 
or  terry  motion  are  easily  produced 
tnrougn  tne  second  metnod,  although 
of  course,  there  are  sometimes  verj 
good  imitations  of  the  second  kind  ol 
cloths  made.  The  wires  which  are 
used  are  inserted  and  withdrawn  as 
the  cloth  Is  being  woven,  and  because 
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of  such  facts  the  loom  speed  Is  low, 
and  the  cloth  production  Is  not  so 
high  as  the  number  of  picks  which  the 
loom  mates  would  Indicate. 

Various  dobby  and  Jacquard  pat- 
terns are  produced  by  both  methods. 
The  limitations  forced  by  the  first 
method  of  manufacturing  are  ones 
which  arise  From  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  loop  threads  are  placed  on  one 
or  at  least  only  a  few  beams,  there- 
fore allowing  only  one  or  two  differ- 
ent effects  to  be  produced,  while 
through  the  second  method  there  may 
be  a  different  take-up  on  the  various 
threads  forming  the  loops  much  the 


the  design,  because  the  loop  threads 
are  down  or  on  the  back  of  the  cloth 
both  before  and  after  the  wire  is  fa- 
in the  drat  fabric  considered  the 
result  produced  is  quite  novel,  al- 
though It  Is  entirety  probable  that  the 
sale  of  both  of  these  materials  con- 
sidered Is  rather  limited.  It  wilt  be 
seen  that  the  loops  are  not  placed  in 
a  regular  manner,  as  is  noted  on  the 
stripe  cloth,  but  that  they  are  placed 
at  Intervals  with  quite  a  little  of  the 
ground  cloth  showing.  The  method 
of  placing  the  loops  on  the  cloth,  or 
weave,  if  It  might  be  called  such.  Is  a 
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same  as  there  Is  on  certain  styles  of 
carpets. 

We  are  presenting  two  styles  of 
fabric  which  are  manufactured  by  the 
second  method,  namely  through  the 
use  of  wires.  An  examination  of  the 
weave  of  one  of  the  cloths  will  Indi- 
cate quite  clearly  bow  the  use  of 
wires  is  distinguished.  Taking  the 
loop  threads  which  are  marked  at  the 
top  of  the  weave  with  black  places  It 
win  be  noted  that  where  the  wires 
are  Inserted  (the  places  at  the  right 
where  black  marks  are  made  Indicat- 
ing such  Insertion)  it  will  be  seen 
that  unless  a  wire  was  Inserted  to 
hold  up  the  loop  It  would  weave  no 
differently  than  in  the  other  places  of 


four-harness  one,  with  the  loop  yarn 
having  four  different  positions  anu 
being  raised  for  one  wire  pick  and 
then  depressed  for  the  three  follow- 
ing similar  picks. 

The  weave  is  the  one  which  many 
have  been  accustomed  to  call  a  four- 
harness  satin,  although,  strictly 
speaking,  there  Is  no  such  weave  as 
a  four-harness  satin.  The  warp 
threads  which  form  the  ground  cloth 
all  weave  plain,  as  may  be 
noted  by  examining  threads  number 
one,  two.  three,  six,  seven,  eight,  etc. 
The  places  where  such  threads  do 
not  appear  to  weave  plain  on  the  de- 
sign as  laid  out  are  caused  by  the  In- 
sertion of  the  wires  which  form  the 
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loops  and  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  ttie  weave  of  the  ground  threads. 
It  will  also  be  noted  that  there  la 
no  break  In  the  plain  weave  on  the 
ground  threads  from  one  loop  to  the 
nest  loop  In  the  warp  direction. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  novelty  toweling 
fabrics  are  made  with  a  much  better 
construction  than  they  were  when 
the  demand  first  began  to  be  noted 
for  eucb  styles.  Many  of  the  cloths 
produced  at  that  time  had  a  compara- 
tively loose  construction  and  were 
hardly  suitable  for  dress  materials  al- 
though many  of  them  were  used  for 
such  purposes.    Gradually  as  the  need 


tails  regarding  the  yarns  and  their 
making  is  what  would  be  noted  in  the 
domestic  market  and  in  a  good  slaed, 
well-managed  plant 

The  cost  of  the  cloth  will  depend  a 
good  deal  upon  various  circumstances. 
This  material  was  undoubtedly  Im- 
ported, and  under  such  circumstances 
the  yarns  were  probably  made  in  one 
plant  and  the  cloth  woven  In  another, 
and  to  the  costs  of  the  yarn,  as  not 
ed,  there  would  have  to  be  added  a 
certain  amount  of  yarn  profit,  depend- 
ing upon  general  market  conditions. 
It  Is,  however,  likely  that  the  costs 
named  represent  very  closely  the 
selling  prices  which  would  hare  been 


Black  and  White  Striped   Novelty    Made  of  Single  Yarn*. 


became  more  recognized  the  construc- 
tion of  such  fabrics  was  adapted  so 
as  to  be  more  nearly  what  they  are 
to-day  and  more  satisfactory  and 
with  a  greater  amount  of  serviceabil- 
ity. 

We  have  given  an  analysis  of  this 
previously  described  clotb  with  an  ap- 
proximate cost  of  production.  One  of 
the  facts  regarding  tbls  fabric  and 
one  which  should  be  responsible  for  a 
great  deal  of  service  in  comparison 
with  many  of  such  lines  Is  that  the 
yarns  used  In  Its  making  are  all  two- 
ply.  It  may  be  possible  that  instead 
of  a  30-reed  aa  we  have  used  a  15- 
reed  was  used  with  twice  as  many 
threads  per  dent     The    various    de- 


noted were  such  yarns  purchased  in 
foreign  countries.  There  are  compar- 
atively few  fabrics  of  this  nature  pro- 
duced In  the  domestic  market,  and, 
due  to  the  difficulties  of  manufactur- 
ing, the  costs  of  weaving  and  ex- 
penses per  yard  are  much  higher  than 
they  are  on  a  great  many  other  vari- 
eties of  alt-cotton  cloth. 

This  fabric  can  be  made  in  the 
grey  state  and  then  dyed  In  the  piece 
after  It  Is  woven.  We  have  not  at- 
tempted to  give  the  various  Items  of 
cost  after  the  grey  cloth  was  woven, 
but  It  undoubtedly  was  handled  by  a 
number  of  various  sellers,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  price  Is  represented  by 
the  duties  which  are  assessed.     One 
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thing  which  limits  the  use  of  many 
of  these  fabrics  Is  the  fact  that  the; 
are  so  much  heavier  than  consumers 
have  been  accustomed  to  use  for  sum- 
mer wear,  thus  limiting  the  season  Id 
which  they  can  be  satisfactorily  worn. 
There  have  been,  however,  many 
more  of  such  goods  sold  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  the  development  of  the  Idea 
has  been  responsible  for  many  strik- 
ing novelties,  and,  without  doubt, 
some  of  these  cloths  will  be  sold  con- 
tinually as  dress  goods. 

Possibly,  the  fabric  which  Is  of 
greatest  Interest,  although  It  Is  not 
nearly  as  complicated  In  weave,  Is 
the  black  and  white  striped  material. 
This  fabric  is  made  from  dyed  and 
bleached  yarns,  and  probably  costs 
more  to  produce  than  the 
one  for  which  the  cost  has  been  giv- 
en. There  have  been  used  In  this  fab- 
ric certain  methods  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  certain  effects,  and  the 
results  are  ones  not  often  noted. 
Naturally,  the  method  of  dressing  the 
warp  is  responsible  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  stripes  In  the  cloth.  The 
warp  in  this  fabric  Is  dressed  much 
the  same  as  It  Is  In  the  fabric  previ- 
ously described,  excepting  for  the  in- 
troduction of  color,  that  is,  there  are 
three  ground  threads  and  then  two 
threads  of  loop  yarn  drawn  In  regu- 
larly throughout  the  whole  fabric 

It  may  be  well  to  note,  however, 
that  this  cloth  Is  made  from  single 
Instead  of  two-ply  yarns,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  loop  yarn  which  is  two- 
ply  In  a  large  majority  of  such  fab- 
rics. One  feature  which  Is  of  Inter- 
est In  this  cloth  Is  the  looseness  of 
the  twist  in  the  yarn  which  forms  the 
loop.  Many  fabrics  of  this  character 
have  loosely  twisted  loop  yarns,  but 
there  are  very  few  of  them  which 
have  the  same  result  that  is  noted 
In  the  fabric  under  discussion. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  black 
yarn  will  show  that  It  has  been  mer- 
cerized and  then  dyed,  but  that  the 
dyestutT  or  the  dyeing  process  which 
has  been  used  does  not  penetrate  to 
the  centre  of  this  two-ply  mercerlzea 
yarn.  When  *he  fabric  la  examined 
there  Is  a  certain  peculiar  effect  not- 
ed from  the  fact  that  the  yarn  Is  not 
thoroughly    dyed,  making  a    contrast 


with  the  black  dyed  fibres,  < 

an  appearance  of  much  more  luster 

than  actually  exists. 

This  result  occurs  because  the  mer- 
cerized yarn  bends  sharply  when  It 
forms  the  loops,  opening  np  the  twist 
and  showing  the  white  fibres  at  the 
top  of  the  loop.  Possibly,  this  result 
was  not  Intentional,  but  neverth ..lass, 
the  effect  which  It  produces  is  se.dom 
noted  and  Is  worthy  of  mention.  It 
It  was  intended  to  produce  this  ie 
suit,  a  great  amount  of  Ingenuity  ha? 
been  used  In  developing  it  Few  would 
consider  that  the  result  noted  would 
be  produced  through  the  dyeing  of 
the  yam,  but  this  appears  to  be  the 


Weaving  Diagram. 

We  have  given  for  this  black  and 
white  fabric  the  analysis  with  the 
weights  of  the  various  yarns  which 
are  used  In  Its  production. 

In  an  anaylsls  of  a  fabric  such  as 
that  described,  the  Item  of  Importance 
Is  the  take-up  on  the  warp  yarns.  It 
will  be  noted  In  the  fabric  for  which 
the  cost  has  been  given  that  the  take- 
up  was  46  per  cent,  or.  In  other  words. 
It  took  about  two  yards  of  loop  yarn 
to  weave  one  yard  of  cloth.  On  the 
striped  fabric  the  take-up  Is  quite  a 
little  greater,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  loop  Is  made  continuously,  white 
In  the  first  fabric  tt  was  not.  In  this 
cloth  the  take-up  was  69  per  cent, 
thus  making  ten  yards  of  yarn  neces- 
sary in  weaving  approximately  three 
yards  of  cloth.    It  will  also  be  noted 
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that   the   take-up   on   the  Una   warp        The  weave  in  the  striped  fabric  on 

need  for  the  ground  doth    Is    some-  the  loop  yarn  Is  one  up  and  two  down, 

what  greater  than  It  would  be  were  although  this  does  not  appear  to  be 

an       ordinary         fabric        produced,  the  case  until  the  threads  are  pulled 

This  Is  noted  because  of  the  use  of  out  and  It  Is  considered  that  a  wire 

the   heavy    yarn   for  loops    and    the  had  been  woven  In  the  cloth  and  then 

weave  which  the  cloth  contains.  The  withdrawn.     These  fabrics   are  very 

yarns  which  are  used    In    producing  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  repre- 

such  fabrics  are  not  any  different  than  sent  the  development  of  an  Idea  for 

those  used   in  making  ordinary  fab-  dress  fabrics  which  was  formerly  con- 

rics,  for  they  are  regularly  made,  al-  sidered     rather     undesirable.       That 

though  the  two-ply  yarn  used  in  the  there  should  be  variations  in  weave 

loops  is  usually  soft  or  comparative-  and  an   Improvement  In  construction 

ly  soft  twisted.  Both  of  these  cloths  Is  only  natural,  and  the  fabrics  which 

sell  at  retail  for    12    per  yard,  and  we  present  include  both  Ideas, 
quite  a  little  has  been  sold. 

FANCY  PILE  FABRICS— BLUE  CLOTH. 

1 
I»/I  Am.  combed  warp    —     ■ 

10/1  Am.  curded  warp  1 


■  picks  (not  Including  win 


..    -. Width    Dcl.l 

si  X  tl  over  all  count  ftniehed. 


YARNS. 


tl/X  Am.  comb*!  warp;  t  7-lf  »t»;  It  hut  dou.  rov.,  ISc.         lfiia.     tVjc.  —  (»e 

tl/1  Am.  carded  warp:  114,-  ata:  i  hank  dou.  rov..  UKc       Hie       lie  —  lSftc. 

It/1  An.  combed  flllln*;   1  i-li*  tta:  It  hunk  dou.  rov.,       lie         l»!ie.     Hie.  —  tt*c. 

COST. 

l.Ki  enda  SO/I  Am.  combed  warp  4-  11*  tnko-up —  .0761   O  itc.  —  I  .Mil 

1.171  ends  lt/1  An.,  combed  warp  +  *t%  take-up —.1017    5  USt.  —       .0671 

SE  pick,  tt/1  Am.  combed  SlUns —.Mil  v  11K&  —       .0116 


Selling    (sr*r)    • ■       Mm 

Hill  ooet   (any) I  .Utl 

Varda  per  pound  1.1*  <srar). 
Coal  at  recall  11  per  yard. 

8TRIPBD  CLOTH. 
PATTERN. 


-up  la  wearing. 

■  .till,  total  welsh  t  of  white  alngle 
(tl*  X   1*/I)  —  JUL  welsbt  or  twt 


tats  ■*■  (MS  X  IS/11  -  .MM.  total  weight  of  fllllns  per  rard  of  cloth. 

Mtl  +  .«»•  +  M*  -  .lilt,  total  welsbt  per  yard.  Di;; :  zee  by  VjOQSIC 

tllH  *  .fill  —  Lll  yards  par  pound. 
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BUYERS'  COST  KEY 

Some  time  ago  we  presented  ■ 
method  whereby  the  ci>*t  of  grey 
cloths  could  be  accurately  obtained 
by  a  buyer,  although  the  various 
ideaa  which  were  employed  were  also 
of  value  to  a  manufacturer  In  that 
many  of  such  do  not  observe  any 
great  accuracy  la  the  systems  which 
they  employ,  and  the  results  obtaineo 
are  sometimes  not  founded  upon  the 
basic  Tacts  of  cloth  construction.  Foi 
various  reasons  the  method  adopted 
was  not  the  one  which  would  be 
most  desirable  from  a  manufacturer' fe 
standpoint,  although  probably  the 
main  reason  why  such  systems  would 
not  be  identical  Is  the  lack  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
buyer.  Usually  a  purchaser  can  ob- 
tain the  number  of  threads  and  picks 
per  Inch  In  any  cloth  very  easily. 

It  Is  also  possible  for  him  to  ob- 
tain the  weight  per  yard  and  the 
width  of  the  cloth.  Of  course,  buy- 
ers often  have  more  information  than 
the  above  regarding  the  cloths  which 
they  are  handling,  but  there  should 
be  no  great  difficulty  for  any  one  of 
them  to  obtain  these  details  at  least. 
As  stated  when  we  presented  our  grey 
cloth  cost  method,  the  fundamental 
facts  were  first,  that  there 
are  840  yards  per  pound  to  No. 
1  yarn,  1,680  yards  per  pound  to  No. 
3  yarn,  or  40  times  840  yards  or  33,- 
600  yards  per  pound  in  No.  40  yarn, 
and  second,  that  In  a  pound  as  used 
for  weighing  cotton  yarn  there  are 
16  ounces  or  7,000  grains. 

PROBLEM    NOT   DIFFICULT. 

To  anyone  who  la  familiar  with 
cloth  analysis  the  problem  is  not  at 
all  difficult.  Inasmuch  as  the  weights 
of  the  various  yarns  used  can  be  ob- 
tained, but  for  a  buyer  tbe  simplest 
method  is  that  wherein  the  average 
yarn  size  is  obtained  for  the  cloth  as 
It  is  sold.  So  far  as  this  portion  of 
the  method  Is  concerned,  It  Is  Identi- 
cal with  that  employed  when  grey 
cloths  are  being  treated.  An  lllus 
tration  may,  however,  be  of  service 
In  making  the  various  details  evident. 
A  certain  colored  fabric  contains  86 


threads  and  81  sicks  per  Inch.  It  Is 
311  Inches  wide  and  weighs  7.70 
yards  per  pound.  The  number  of 
threads  and  picks  per  Inch  added  to- 
gether and  then  multiplied  by  th% 
cloth  width  will  produce  the  num- 
ber of  yards  of  yarn  used  in  making 
one  yard  of  cloth  without  considering 
the  amount  of  take-up.  This  result 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  yards 
per  pound  will  furnish  the  number  of 
yards  of  yarn  per  pound,  and  through 
the  addition  of  the  take-up  the  to- 
tal  yards  per  pound  can  be  obtained. 
When  any  number  of  yards  of  cot- 
ton yam  weigh  one  pound  the  site 
can  be  secured  by  dividing  the  num- 
ber of  yards  by  the  recognised  stand 
ard  for  No.  1  yarn.  The  details  for 
the  cloth  given  are  as  follows: 


PICKS  PER  INCH. 
There  should  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  number  of  threads 
and  picks  per  Inch.  For  a  fabric 
which  Is  entirely  plain  weave  a  com- 
paratively simple  count  will  answer 
the  purpose.  For  stripes,  checks,  or 
where  any  other  kind  of  a  pattern  la 
employed,  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to 
count  the  total  number  of  th reads 
or  picks  in  a  pattern  repeat  and  the 
space  which  they  occupy  In  the  cloth, 
thereby  obtaining  the  average  num- 
ber per  inch.  The  take-up  on  differ- 
ent fabrics  will  vary  quite  widely, 
due  to  the  cloth  construction,  yarn 
sizes  and  number  of  picks  per  Inch, 
but  the  10  per  cent  which  we  have 
used  may  be  considered  a  fair  aver- 
age. Should  more  accurate  re- 
sults be  desired,  It  la  possible 
to  pull  out.  a  number  of  threads  and 
picks,  ascertaining  the  amount  which 
they  stretch,  and  thereby  obtain  Ins 
more  accurately  the  yards  of  yam  per 
pound.  For  yarn  dyed  fabrics,  how- 
ever, on  an  ordinary  good  construc- 
tion, the  large  majority  of  results 
will  be  satisfactory  when  a  take-up 
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of  10  per  oent  Is  used.  Upon  this 
average  number  Is  based  the  cost  of 
tlie  material  which  enters  Into  the 
cloth  as  made. 

This  yarn  cost  for  convenience  has 
been  made  to  cover  all  the  various 
Items  which  ordinarily  affect  the  cost 
or  production,  but  It  U  admitted  that 
there  are  many  cases  which  must  be 
treated  In  an  individual  manner  if 
any  thins  like  accurate  results  are  to 
be  secured.  There  are  a  few  features 
which  tend  to  make  the  cost  of  col- 
ored yarn  goods  lower  than  for  grey 
yarn  fabrics,  while  there  are  many 
more  details  which  tend  to  increase 
their  cost,  so  that  in  the  majority  of 
instances  colored  goods  are  relatively 
more  expensive  than  grey  cloths.  Up 
to  the  time  the  yarn  Is  placed  on 
beams  In  the  grey  state  very  little 
difference  Is  noted,  but  additional 
processes  which  are  rather  expensive 
increase  the  cost  of  dyed  yarns,  so 
that  when  they  arrive  at  the  loom 
their  cost  Is  appreciably  higher  than 
tor  grey  yarns. 

EXTRA.  PROCESSES. 

Some  of  the'  extra  processes  which 
Increase  the  cost  are  ball  warping, 
doubling,  bleaching,  dyeing,  sizing, 
separating,  beaming,  slashing  and 
quilling.  In  many  Instances  the  proc- 
esses are  even  more  numerous,  es- 
pecially where  certain  results  are  to 
be  secured.  It  often  happens  that  a 
process  is  used  which,  while  adding 
to  the  previous  cost,  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  large  enough  economies  to 
be  effected  in  the  succeeding  opera- 
tion to  make  its  adoption  worth 
while.  In  addition  to  the  labor  and 
other  expense  items  there  are  certain 
losses  in  yam  which  sometimes  radi- 
cally Increase  the  cost  and  which 
are  not  often  noted  when  grey  goods 
are  made.  Some  of  the  facts  which 
are  well  to  bear  In  mind  when  color- 
ed goods  are  being  considered  are 
that,  due  to  excessive  handling,  th« 
yarn  slaes  are  usually  coarser  than 
are  noted  In  many  grades  of  grey 
material.  It  la  seldom  that  colored 
yarns  are  used  much  finer  than  60s-l, 
and  when  finer  yarns  are  handled 
they  are  likely  to  be  ply  rather  than 
single.    It  la  probable  that  the  large 


proportion  of  colored  cloths  are  made 
from  yarns  of  30s-l  or  less  in  slse. 

It  Is  seldom  that  a  much  finer  warp 
than  filling  la  used,  Inasmuch  as  the 
warp  Is  handled  extensively,  and  the 
coarser  the  size  the  less  the  cost  of 
handling  Is  likely  to  be.  This  Is  not 
noted  in  the  making  of  grey  goods, 
for  many  of  the  large  selling  ordi- 
nary fabrics  contain  a  warp  which 
1b  much  Oner  than  the  filling.  In 
any  case,  there  are  not  the  serious 
objections  to  the  use  of  fine  warp 
which  are  noted  when  colored  goods 
are  being  made.  Filling  for  colored 
fabrics  is  handled  much  more  than 
It  is  for  grey  goods,  and  for  this  rea- 
son a  much  higher  standard  of  twist 
Is  employed,  so  as  to  give  sufficient 
strength,  though  this  results  In  a 
harsher  cloth  than  the  same  size  of 
grey  yarns  Is  likely  to  produce. 
COLORED    FILLING    TARN. 

Colored  filling  yarn  Is  handled  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  warp 
with  the  exception  of  the  beaming 
and  slashing  operations,  where  a 
quilling  process  Is  substituted.  Com- 
paratively few  combed  colored  yarns 
are  used,  mainly  because  most  of  the 
yarn  sizes  are  so  low  as  to  make  this 
process  unnecessary.  In  some  In- 
stances combing  Is  used  when  fine 
ply  yarns  are  being  made  or  where  a 
special  fabric  is  being  produced,  and 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  when  fast 
or  dark  colors  are  being  used.  The 
fibres  on  a  black  or  dark  dyed  yarn 
are  likely  to  be  very  notice- 
able when  used  alongside  a  bleached 
stripe,  and  Inasmuch  as  the  combing 
process  eliminates  a  targe  proportion 
of  the  short  cotton  fibres  and  makes 
a  smoother  yarn,  it  Is  more  success- 
ful to  uee  combed  yarn  in  these  In- 
stances even  if  the  cost  is  higher  and 
combing  unnecessary,  so  far  as  prac- 
tical yarn  making  or  handling  is  con- 
sidered. 

One  Item  of  importance,  and  which 
has  much  to  do  wltb  successful  man- 
ufacturing is  the  correct  balance  be- 
tween the  cotton  staple  used  and  the 
size  of  yarn  produced.  With  many 
grey  yarns  the  cost  of  cotton  is  a 
large  item,  and  while  It  also  is  ot 
much    Importance   In    colored     work. 
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the  additional  processes  make  It  of 
less  Importance,  that  is,  It  1b  often 
possible  to  use  a  better  cotton  and 
save  enough  through  such  use  to 
make  tt  worth  while,  whereas  il 
would  be  an  undesirable  policy  and 
would  Increase  the  cost  on  grey 
goods.  For  the  above  reason,  most 
mills  making  dyed  yarn  fabrics  are 
likely  to  use  &  better  cotton  for  tbe 
same  sice  of  yam  than  grey  cloth 
mills,  this  being  especially  true  when 
numbers  higher  than  30  or  35  are  be- 
ing made,  or  where  quality  Is  of  Im- 
portance. Many  grey  cloth  mills  are 
so  arranged  that  a  great  variety  of 
yarns,  both  as  to  slse  and  quality, 
can  be  produced,  and  the  same  1b  true 
regarding  the  kind  of  cloth  produced 
from  these  yarns,  but  mills  making 
dyed  yarn  fabrics  use  combinations 
of  color  and  other  similar  features 
to  produce  their  styles,  and  the  yarn 
sizes  and  cloth  constructions  do  not 
change  radically  from  year  to  year, 
neither  is  there  any  great  variety  in 
the   slses   of   yarns   being  produced. 

ECONOMICAL    TARN    MAKING. 

This  offers  an  opportunity  to 
practice  economy  In  yarn  making, 
and  were  euch  a  condition  possible 
in  some  of  the  fancy  grey  cloth  mills, 
the  present  cost  of  production  could 
undoubtedly  be  further  reduced. 
Many  yarns  which  are  dyed  have  to 
be  given  a  bleaching  process  previous 
to  the  dyeing  operation,  while  oth- 
ers are  only  partially  bleached,  and 
there  are  quite  a  good  many  on  which 
dark  colors  are  nsed  that  are  not 
bleached  at  atl.  These  varying  con- 
ditions naturally  affect  the  cost,  and 
unless  care  is  exercised  incorrect  re- 
sults are  very  liable  to  be  obtained. 

Naturally,  the  best  way  Is  to  treat 
each  cloth  separately,  bnt  a 
buyer  la  not  acquainted  at  all  with 
processes  and  cannot  adopt  sucb  a 
method.  Neither  Is  there  any  great  ne- 
cessity for  any  such  accuracy  bo  far  as 
he  is  concerned.  Inasmuch  as  it  1b 
necessary  for  him  to  pay  the  quoted 
prices,  and  an  estimated  cost  may 
be  considered  only  as  a  protection 
against  excessive  profits.  Colored 
goods  are  not  sold  by  the  same  meth- 
od     as      gray     goods,     and     mills 


while  competing  for  business  are  not 
running  on  Identical  constructions, 
and  a  oertain  amount  of  leeway  Is 
therefore  offered  them. 

Possibly,  the  problem  which  would 
Oe  most  difficult  for  a  buyer  to  solve 
Is  the  condition  which  develops  when 
a  portion  of  a  colored  fabric  Is  made 
of  white  or  bleached  yarns.  A  cloth 
which  Is  made  of  certain  yarn  slses 
will  not  cost  so  much  when  a  large 
proportion  Is  white  as  it  will  when 
most  of  It  is  colored.  This  -Is  because 
the  dyeing  operation  Is  a  separate 
process  from  bleaching,  and  there 
are  various  labor  and  expense  items 
which  add  to  the  cost,  and,  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  the  varying  increases 
necessary  through  the  dyestuffs  used. 
The  various  colors  cost  different 
amounts,  depending  on  the  depth  ol 
shade,  the  fastness  to  light,  washing 
or  bleaching,  and  other  general  char- 
acteristics, but  when  the  other  ex- 
penses are  added,  the  variation  In 
coat  for  all  the  processes  is  not  so 
great  as  might  be  expected. 
ORDINARY   COLORS. 

Of  course,  this  refers  to  normal 
yarns  and  ordinary  colors  and  doe* 
not  have  any  relation  to  some  of  the 
low-grade  results  often  produced, 
neither  does  It  apply  to  special  yarns 
which  have  to  be  bandied  extensive- 
ly with  a  resulting  high  cost  Natu- 
rally it  does  not  refer  to  stock-dyed 
yarns  on  which  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion Ib  much  lower,  although  the  re- 
sults produced  are  many  times  as 
good  Or  better  than  when  yarns  are 
dyed. 

One  fact  which  should  be  mention- 
ed Ib  that  the  total  cost  of  dyeing 
and  handling  yarns  does  not  Increase 
In  the  same  manner  as  does  that  tor 
producing  grey  yarns.  It  costs  Just 
about  twice  as  much  for  the  various 
labor  and  expense  Itema  on  32s- 1 
grey  yarn  as  it  does  for  E0s-1  grey 
yam,  but  It  is  not  true  that  the 
costs  of  bleaching  and  dyeing  are 
twice  sb  much  for  32s-l  as  they  are 
for  the  same  kind  of  S0s-1  dyed 
yarn.  It  does  coat  more  per  pound 
to  dye,  bleach  and  handle  a  fine  than 
it  does  a  coarse  yarn,  but  the  ad- 
vance in  price    does    not    bear    the 
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same   relative  proportion  to   the  ad- 
vance on  grey  yarns. 

The  costs  of  the  various  processes 
when  converting  grey  yarns  Into 
bleached  or  dyed  yarns  will  vary 
widely,  due  to  manufacturing  condi- 
tions, that  Is,  when  a  small  amount 
of  any  color  la  handled  the  Item;. 
which  go  to  make  up  the  cost  will 
be  high,  but  where  large  quantities 
of  a  comparatively  few  colors  are 
being  made  quite  large  reductions 
will  be  noted.  For  this  reason,  therb 
will  be  a  greater  variation  from  any 
normal  standard  when  dyed  fabrics 
are  being  considered  than  when  oth- 
er varieties  of  cloth  are  being  made, 
and  It  Is  less  possible  to  obtain  a 
correct  cost  unless  each  fabric  1b 
considered  on  an  entirely  different 
basis,  and,  therefore.  Impossible  of 
accomplishment  for  a  buyer.  The 
Items  which  are  more  or  less  staple 
do,  however,  make  It  possible  to  ob- 
tain a  general  idea  regarding  the 
costs  of  mating.  Realizing  that  there 
are  very  many  cases  where  the 
methods  we  hare  used  cannot  apply, 
we  are  presenting  a  table  for  yarns 
containing  the  total  cost  of  the  va 
rlous  processes.  Tbia  Is  for  carded 
yarns,  mas  much  as  they  are  more 
frequently  used  than  combed: 

Total    yarn 


SIZE  OP  TARNS. 
Previously  we  explained  bow  the 
average  site  of  yarns  in  any  colored 
fabric  could  be  obtained  At  the 
same  time.  It  Is  easy  enough  to  ob- 
tain the  yards  per  pound  by  an  or- 


dinary weighing  process.  If  there 
are  7.00  yards  per  pound,  and  the 
average  yarn  size  Is  44s-l,  the  result 
will  be  obtained  as  follows  when  the 
yarns  used  are  all  of  a  dyed  charac- 
ter. For  44s-l  average  size  the  total 
cost  from  the  table  Is  38.15  cents 
per  pound,  and  with  seven  yards  per 
pound  the  cost  per  yard  for  mate- 
rial would  be  5.45  cents.  Not  all  col- 
ored yarn  fabrics  are,  however,  of 
solid  dyed  yarn,  In  fact  the  majority 
contain  a  greater  or  less  proportion 
of  bleached  material,  and  this  com- 
plicates the  process  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent For  ordinary  purposes  an  ap- 
proximate result  can  be  secured  as 
follows: 

In  a  dyed  yarn  fabric,  when  the 
number  of  threads  and  picks  per 
Inch  are  being  secured  It  can  be  as- 
certained how  many  of  these  threads 
are  dyed  and  how  many  of  them  are 
bleached.  For  Illustration,  In  a  cloth 
containing  80  threads  per  Inch,  86  oi 
them  are  dyed,  while  of  the  Oiling 
24  out  of  the  56  used  are  dyed.  This 
gives  60  dyed  threads  out  of  a  total 
of  136.  Bleached  yarn  costs  approx- 
imately 4  cents  per  pound  less  than 
dyed  yarn,  so  with  44s-l  there  would 
be  60-136  of  the  total  weight  at  88.15 
cents  per  pound  and  76-136  at  84.15 
cents  per  pound,  or  16.88  cents  for 
dyed  yarn  and  19.08  cents  for  bleach- 
ed yarn  per  pound,  and  with  7.65 
yards  per  pound  the  results  per  yard 
would  be  2.21  cents  for  dyed  and  2.49 
cents  per  yard  for  bleached  yarn.  A 
similar  process  can  be  observed 
where  fancy  patterns,  stripes  or 
checks  are  employed,  and  while  the 
variation  In  yarn  size  between  warp 
and  filling  and  the  fact  that  different 
depths  of  color  and  other  features  af- 
fect the  results,  the  Inaccuracy  will 
be  comparatively  small,  due  to  the 
other  Hems  of  cost 

WEAVING  COSTS. 
In  regard  to  the  weaving  costs  anu 
the  various  other  expenses  which  oc- 
cur after  the  yarn  has  been  prepar- 
ed In  a  manner  suitable  for  nse  In 
the  weave  room  it  can  be  said  that 
there  are  many  Items  which  are  like- 
ly to  affect  the  results.  For  ordinary 
fabrics  the  actual  loom  production  In 
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yards  per  da;  or  yards  per  week  is 
probably  the  most  reliable  ratio  to 
consider  when  obtaining  the  cost  ot 
production  which  follows  the  cost  of 
yarn  making.  There  are  many  fab- 
rics which  through  special  weaves  or 
complicated  conditions  of  manufac- 
ture cannot  be  considered  on  the  ba- 
sis which  we  are  using.  Many  col- 
ored fabrics  are  to-day  being  produc- 
ed on  automatic  looms  with  many 
more  looms  per  weaver  and  with  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  production, 
but  the  use  of  automatic  looms  is  by 
no  means  as  common  as  It  U  on  cer 
tain  kinds  of  grey  goods,  and  for  this 
reason,  cannot  be  considered  when 
the  majority  of  fabrics  are  being  an- 

Automatic  looms  do  make  econo- 
mies possible,  but  up  to  the  present. 
time  these  savings  have  been 
secured  largely  by  the  man- 
ufacturer, and  there  has  been 
no  great  tendency  to  force  prices  onto 
an  automatic  loom  basis,  a  condition 
which  is  alowly  but  surely  developing 
In  the  grey  goods  market,  and  which 
is  making  It  less  possible  to  secure 
any  very  large  dividends  when  or- 
dinary looms  are  being  used.  Loom 
production  will  vary  according  to  the 
speed  and  percentage  of  pi  eduction, 
and  will  affect  the  cloth  cost  accord- 
ingly. A  box  loom  which  le  produc- 
ing any  kind  of  check  patterns  will 
operate  slower  than  one  making 
stripes  or  ordinary  patterns,  but  for 
ordinary  fabrics  of  medium  width  a 
reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  can 
be  secured.  In  addition  to  the  la- 
bor cost  of  weaving  and  handling, 
there  are  various  other  expenses  to 
be  considered,  such  as  insurance,  re- 
pairs, depreciation,  power,  light,  ship- 
ping charges  and  various  other  de- 
tails, also  the  cost  of  selling  the  mer- 
chandise. 

We  have  included  all  these  vari- 
ous Items  under  one  classification, 
and  while  there  are  certain  Instances 
where  such  a  classification  is  objec- 
tionable, there  are  reasons  why  the 

SIMPLEST    METHOD 
Is  desirable,  and  there  should  be  no 
great   difficulty     In    ascertaining    the 
correct  amount  for  any  fabric  which 


la  being  considered.  The  various 
amounts  for  each  fabric  are  designat- 
ed by  the  picks  per  Inch  which  the 
cloth  contains,  and  it  is  a  total  coat 
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Possibly,  a  number  of  Illustration! 
wilt  make  the  whole  method  Of  ap- 
plication very  clear  to  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  subject.  A  ging- 
ham fabric  contains  83  threads  In  the 
warp  and  84  picks  In  the  filling.  It 
contains  6.25  yards  per  pound.  Is 
32  inches  wide  and  Is  made  from 
carded  stock.  (It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  various  details  we 
have  given  are  all  for  carded  yarn.) 

■:  threads  4-  14  plcka  —  ltf.  total  thread. 
116  X  12"  wide  —  S.11J  Tarda  of  yarn  per 
10%  take-up  In  weaving. 

6,111     ■*■     .»»     —     l.Mt     total     Tarda     of    TUB 

(.AY  x"i.St  yd."  per  pound  —  ll.lt*  yarda 
N,lir+  35  "(itandard)     —    14/1    a.*araa* 

The"  cloth*' la  ont-hm.it  dyad  ml  one-half 
41/1  dyed  —  11.16  centa  par  pound  (from 
44/1   bleached   —  14  H  centa  par  pound.     (4 

11M    ( \  or  WIS    eenta)     +■    f.lt     —    1.T4 

OTeav'ln*    and  "al/Vipeneae     (14     plcka     In 
table)    -    t.»   centa 

Another  Illustration  ot  a  cheaper 
fabric  may  be  of  more  service,  inas 
much  as  It  Is  more  nearly  what  the 
majority  of  fabrics  made  from  dyed 
yarns  are  likely  to  be.  This  has  a 
count  of  67  threads  and  6G  picks  per 
inch,  it  la  27  Inches  wide  and  con- 
tains 6.40  yards  per  pound. 
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I.tlO   jarda   Of  Jfirn   Bar  yard 
t.S*  "x'titO  —   lf.«ll    Tarda    of    tarn     per 

yarn    .lis.  °  ~ 

On*- half   blenched   and   on*- half  dyad   yarn 

In  I  ha  fabric. 
20/1    dyed    —    2B.M   cent*  par   pound    (from 

table  j.  - 

18/1    bleached    —    tl.lt    cent*    (e   cent*   leu 

U.lY   l%"ol    tl.lt  "cent*)  '  -t-     1. 10     —    3  14 

Waavlns   and   all    other   exjtenaea    (61   pick* 
Total  com  per  yard  of  cloth  —  t.t»  centa 

DOES  NOT  HOLD  FOR  ALL. 
One  of  the  conditions  which  must 
be  very  clearly  understood  regarding 
this  method  of  obtaining  the  cost  of 
cloth  is  that  It  does  not  apply  at  all 
to  fabrics  which  are  made  from 
stock-dyed  yarns,  neither  does  H  ap- 
ply where  yarns  are  dyed  In  any 
other  manner  than  the  ordinary  proc 
eases  ot  yarn  dyeing.  Neither  does 
the  method  give  accurate  results 
when  automatic  or  semi-automatic 
looms  are  being  used.  Such  condi- 
tions of  cloth  making  have  to  be 
treated  on  an  entirely  different  basis, 
Inasmuch  as  they  are  responsible  for 
a  different  cost  of  production.  Many 
styles  of  ginghams  and  similar  fab- 
rics an  now  being  produced  from 
stock-dyed  yams,  and  on  automatic 
looms,  and  to  these  clotns  this  meth- 
od does  not  apply.  In  most  cases. 
It  wMI  be  found  that  results  are  more 
satisfactory  and  more  accurate  for 
the  ordinary  lines  of  colored  dress 
goods  woven  on  ordinary  looms  (ban 
they  are  for  some  of  the  older  types 
of  fabrics  upon  which  new  methods 
have  been  adopted. 


COTTON  CLOTH  COST  FINDING. 


The  American  cotton  cloth  Indus- 
try has  developed  rapidly  during  the 
psst  few  years,  but  Just  how  fast  few 
really  realise  unless  they  hare  been 


in  close  touch  with  selling  conditions. 
Formerly,  most  of  the  fabrics  pro- 
duced were  made  from  coarse  yarns 
and  the  patterns  were  made  largely 
by  the  introduction  of  colors,  while 
to-day  the  styling  and  weaves  are  of 
great  variety,  with  yams  of  much 
liner  sizes  and  very  much  better 
quality.  Naturally,  such  a  develop- 
ment has  been  brought  about  through 
the  demand  of  consumers,  but  along 
with  tills  Increased  demand  there 
h.Lve  arisen  many  problems  of  sell- 
ing and  making  which  at  one  time 
we.'e  not  of  great  Importance. 

Id  the  first  place  many  of  the  new 
line*  of  cloth  are  handled  by  conver- 
ters n  converting  Jobbers  who  place 
orden  for  fabrics  and  who  designate 
what  the  cloth  constructions  and  pat- 
terns ire  to  be,  and  In  this  way  the 
manufacturer  is  mere  a  cloth  make: 
than  be  Is  a  clotb  or  style  developer 
In  a  large  number  ot  cases,  this  cor 
verier  asks  a  mill  treasurer  to  quote 
a  price  on  the  fabrics  or  combinations 
which  he  desires  and  which  the  milt 
has  not  previously  made,  and,  there- 
fore, a  manufacturer  must  have  some 
means  of  knowing  fairly  accurately 
the  cost  of  making  any  cloth  bis  mil) 
Is  able  to  produce.  This  necessity 
has  resulted  in  the  keeping  ot  care- 
ful records  and  from  such  records 
economical  cloth  making  has  partly 
been  due. 

The  building  of  large  mills,  to- 
gether with  the  great  increase  in 
competition,  has  also  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  lowering  of  costs  of  pro- 
duction, as  has  the  greater  general 
knowledge  regarding  the  Que  points 
in  fabric  making.  Under  such  con- 
ditions as  have  developed,  even  the 
older  mills,  which  make  fabrics  Of 
bleached  and  colored  yarns,  have 
found  that  a  better  knowledge  than 
formerly  is  necessary  regarding  the 
costs  of  cloth  making,  that  Is  if  they 
continue  In  the  race  with  ethers,  and 
If  the  fabrics  they  produce  be  the 
ones  which  show  the  best  margins  of 
profit. 

The  cost  systems  which  have  been 
developed  are,  many  of  them,  fairly 
satisfactory  In  the  plant  where  they 
are   used    tint    are    of   comparatively 
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little  value  to  others,  and  It  can  oo 
said  that  thore  1b  about  u  great  va- 
riety  in  the  methods  which  are  em- 
ployed as  could  well  be  Imagined 
Admitting  that  these  methods  of  find- 
ing costs  are  satisfactory  to  the  mills 
using  them,  it  will  be  seen  that  the; 
give  more  or  less  protection  to  the 
cloth  maker  In  that  he  can  ouote  a 
price  to  a  buyer  which  may  or  may 
not  be  exhorbltanL  The  buyer  has 
no  protection  at  all  excepting  that 
obtained  through  asking  quotations 
from  different  sellers  for  the  same 
cloth,  and  through  his  own  Judgment 
regarding  the  price  at  which  the 
cloth  will  sell. 

Because  certain  trained  cloth  mah> 
ers  have  information  of  the  above  na- 
ture they  are  of  value  to  cloth  buy- 
ers, making  money  for  them  by  sav- 
ing It.  Recognising  that  a  cloth  buy 
er  is  Just  as  important  in  distribut- 
ing as  a  manufacturer  la  In  produc- 
ing and  knowing  that  absolutely  no 
">llnhle  information  Is  obtainable  on 
the  subject,  we  are  nmsentlng  a  few 
general  rules  which  will  be  of  great 
value  to  buyers,  and  which  will  give 
a  certain  amount  of  aid  to  manufac- 
turers. 

FABRIC  U1LTSIS. 

It  should  be  readily  seen  by  anyone 
who  understands  anything  about 
cloth  that  any  reliable  cost  system 
must  be  based  first  on  certain  funda- 
mental facts  of  cloth  construction.  In 
this  it  Is  no  different  than  any  other 
oroblem  of  construction,  for  the  Items 
material,  labor,  Insurance,  supplies 
and  all  the  other  details  must  be  con- 
sidered carefully.  To  many  the  prob- 
lem an vears  very  complicated,  be- 
cause the  items  for  cotton  cloth  are 
so  small  per  yard. 

\  cost  estimate  Is  either  made 
from  a  stated  construction  or  from  a 
sample  submitted,  and  as  making  a 
cloth  analysis  consists  in  obtaining 
tbe  cloth  construction,  tbe  problems 
are  Identical  wben  this  has  been  ac- 
complished. There  are  two  facta 
noon  which  cotton  cloth  construction 
depends,  first,  that  No.  1  yarn  con 
tains  840  yards  per  pound.  No.  2  yarn 
contains  1,680  yards  per  pound,  and 


so  on,  or,  in  other  words,  that  No.  60 
yarn  contains  50  times  840  yards,  or 
ii.ouu  yards  per  pound,  and  second, 
Wat  a  pound,  as  used  tor  yarn,  con- 
tains ltt  ounces  or  7,000  grains. 

in  giving  all  of  our  estimates  we 
have  attempted  to  make  the  problem 
4*  simple  as  possible,  not  only  re- 
garding the  yams  and  their  cost  but 
also  regarding  the  cloth  and  Its  cost 
ot  making.  We  have,  therefore,  laid 
out  the  cost  on  an  average  number 
basis,  and  while  this  has  its  defects, 
it  gives  results  which  are  fairly  ac- 
curate, ana  which  are  much  more  re- 
liable than  some  mills  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  obtaining.  The  results 
are  ones  which  might  be  noted  In  an; 
medium-sized,  economical  plant,  ano 
while  some  operate  at  a  lower  eon. 
there  are  others  which  have  a  higher 
cost,  and,  in  this  connection,  the  fig 
ures  given  will  be  of  value.  Undo: 
certain  conditions,  some  cloth  buyer* 
or  cloth  makers  may  desire  to  under 
stand  the  method  of  analysing  a 
piece  of  cloth,  and  we,  therefor* 
present  such  a  process. 

ANALYZING    CLOTH. 

The  first  step  In  making  a  cloth 
analysis  1b  to  obtain  the  number  of 
threads  and  picks  per  inch,  and  this 
Is  accomplished  either  by  catting  out 
a  certain  amount  of  cloth  with  a  die 
and  men  pulling  out  the  threads  an? 
counting  them,  or  else  by  counting 
the  threads  with  a  magnifying  glass 
as  they  stand  in  the  cloth.  The 
threads  per  inch  in  the  cloth  multl 
piled  by  the  cloth  width  will  give  the 
number  ot  threads  in  the  warp  un- 
less there  be  a  special  pattern  where 
extra  threads  are  used.  This  Is,  of 
course,  not  considering  the  Selvage* 
for  they  are  usually  about  a  quartet 
rif  an  Inch  wide  on  each  edge  of  the 
cloth,  and  contain  about  twice  as 
many  threads  as  the  ground  work  Of 
the  fabric. 

The  next  step  Is  to  obtain  the  yars 
sizes  In  the  cloth  being  considered 
This  is  done  by  pulling  out  threadi 
and  then  weighing  on  accurate  bal 
ances.  The  amount  of  yarn  to  b- 
welched  will  depend  somewhat  on 
circumstances,  but  any  amount  ore* 
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100  inches  will  give  satisfactory  re- 
salts  If  the  balances  be  accurate,  al- 
Uiough,  of  course,  it  is  often  possible 
to  obtain  only  a  few  Inches  of  cloth, 
mil  estimates  must  be  made  under 
such  conditions.  To  illustrate  too 
mtatiod  uueil  in  finding  the  size  of 
yarn  an  example  may  be  of  service 

AN   EXAMPLE. 

If  124  incbes  of  yarn  be  pulled  out 

and  then  welehed  and  the  weight  Is 

1  1-10  grains,  what  la  the  yarn  slsel 

The  formula  n>. 


ii  ■ 


X  N  Inchaa  X 


The  result  as  obtained  will  be  dear 
enough  to  anyone  having  any  expe- 
rlei.oe,  but  an  explanation  may  be  of 
raiue.  ir  the  124  inches  which  ware 
weighed  be  divided  by  the  weight,  oi 
1  1-10  grains,  ihe  result  will  be  the 
inches  per  grain,  or  112  7-10.  Ai 
the.'e  are  7,000  grains  per  pound,  the 
incbes  per  grain  times  7,000 
will  give  Inches  per  pound.  If  this 
result  De  divided  by  36  inches,  It  will 
give  the  number  of  yards  per  pound, 
and  wnen  any  given  Dumber  of  yards 
of  cotton  yarn  weighs  a  pound,  the 
size  can  easily  be  obtained  by  divid- 
ing by  840  yards  which  Is  the  stand- 
ard for  tio.  1  yaru. 

Of  course.  In  making  any  accurate 
analysts  there  are  also  other  facts 
whtrb  should  be  obtained,  such  as 
the   take-up  on  the   yarn,    or    yams 


used,  both  warp  and  filling,  and  the 
warp  pattern  or  weave,  if  the  cloth 
la  to  be  duplicated.  The  take-up  can 
be  obtained  approximately  by  pulling 
out  yam  and  measuring  the  length 
obtained  and  comparing  It  with  the 
length  of  the  cloth  woven  from  tt 

as  an  Illustration,  the  following 
may  make  the  process  clear:  A 
thread  Is  61  inches  long  when  It  la 
woven  in  the  cloth,  but  stretches  to 
7  Inches  when  pulled  out  What  Is 
tbe    take-up? 

7  lnchea  —  tM  Inch™  =  .6   Inclro.. 

With  a  little  experience,  the  result 
obtained  In  this  manner  will  be  en- 
tirely  satisfactory. 

THE  PATTERN. 
When  the  fabric  has  a  pattern  in 
it,  some  kind  of  a  plan  must  be 
made  If  an  accurate  analysis  be  de- 
sired, but  this  Is  only  necessary  in 
certain  Instances  In  the  plan  such  as 
we  have  used  In  our  system  of  costs. 
Following  we  give  a  plan  which  may 
be  of  service.  The  first  step  is  to 
obtain  the  width  of  the  pattern,  and 
by  dividing  the  width  of  the  cloth  by 
that  of  the  pattern  the  number  of 
repeats  of  the  pattern  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  from  this  result  the  num- 
ber of  ends  or  threads  of  the  differ- 
ent yarns  In  the  warp. 

doth    width.    K%-.     Satvaiw.    It'     total. 
Pattern  width,   .61  Inch. 

SW-  -  H-  =  SSH-   +  .61  =  t»  l-S  repeat.. 
Note  that   tha  nltifH  ara  narrower  thaa  It 


PATTERN     BLUE    SAMPLB 


•1/1   Amrrtan  combed  Ilxj    U    I J    1 41    I     I    ia{     Hi 
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To  make  the  process  as  simple  u 
possible,  the  system  as  we  have 
planaed  makes  it  unnecessary  to  an- 
alyze a  piece  of  cloth  so  as  to  be  able 
to  And  the  cost  of  malting.  A  few 
items  are,  however,  necessary,  and 
they  should  be  readily  understood. 
One  Fact  which  It  Is  necessary  to 
know  is  the  width  of  tha  cloth.  An- 
other is  the  threads  and  picks  per 
inch.  On  these  two  facts,  together 
with  the  take-up  and  the  fundamental 
facts  regarding  yarn  weight*  and 
sizes,  the  following  system  Is  found 
ed.  In  a  general  way,  ihe  yarn  take- 
ups  In  ordinary  cloths  may  be  about 
10  per  cent,  and  we  have  used  this 
figure  in  our  explanation. 

The  take-up  will  probably  be  more 
than  the  amount  given  on  heavy  and 
tees  on  light  fabrics,  rnd  If  more  ac- 
curacy be  desired  than  that  obtained 
through  the  use  of  10  per  cent  take- 
up  the  threads  and  picks  can  be  pull- 
ed out,  and  the  actual  take-up  of  the 
cloth  noted  and  averaged,  and  In  this 
manner  a  better  result  be  obtained, 
it  is  admitted  that  yarn  sites  are 
much  different  when  finished  cloth  la 
being  considered,  tut,  due  to  han- 
dling and  processing,  the  yarns  are 
generally  Oner  In  finished  cloth  than 
Ihey  are  In  grey  cloth.  Usuauy,  a 
yarn  which  is  50-1  in  grey  cloth  will 
become  about  55-1  In  finished  cloth 
or.  In  other  words.  It  will  be  about.  V 
per  cent  finer.  This  fact  should  b". 
considered  when  a  finished  cloth  Is 
beint?  analyzed,  or  when  the  coat  o* 
making  is  being  obtained. 

THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER. 
To  make  the  method  clear,  we  will 
follow  out  the  process  of  obtaining 
the  average  number  from  an  orrti' 
nary  fabric.  A  wide  standard  print 
cloth  contains  64  threads  and  64 
oicka  per  Inch.  It  is  881  Inches  wide 
In  the  grey  state  and  weiaha  5. 15 
yards  per  pound.  If  the  threads  and 
nicks  be  added  together  (64  threads 
plus  64  picks  equals  128  total 
threads  per  Inch),  and  then  multl 
plied  by  the  cloth  width,  It  will  give 


the  number  of  yards  of  yarn  In  a 
yard  of  cloth  without  tha  take-no  on 
the  yarn.  This  gives  aa  a  result  *,- 
928  yards  of  yarn.  Aa  we  have  pre- 
viously elated,  there  Is  a  10  per  oent 
take-up,  and  if  this  be  added,  the  re- 
sult will  be  6,476  yards  of  yarn  (to- 
tal) in  a  yard  of  cloth.  Aa  there  are 
6.16  yards  per  pound  in  this  cloth.  If 
the  yards  of  yarn  per  yard  be  multi- 
plied by  the  yards  of  cloth  per  pound, 
the  result  will  be  the  number  of 
yards  of  yarn  per  pound  (5,476 
times  5.15  equals  28,201  yards), 
If  this  number  of  yards  of  yarn  be 
divided  by  the  standard  number  or 
840,  It  will  give  the  average  also  of 
yarn  In  the  cloth  aa  woven,  or  84 
(28,201  divided  by  840  equal*  14). 
This  result  forms  the  basis  of  es- 
timating' the  coat  of  the  material 
which  enters  Into  each  yard  of  cloth. 
If  there  be  a  pattern  In  the  cloth 
which  contains  cords  or  extra 
threads,  all  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
do  is  to  obtain  the  number  of  threads 
In  the  pattern  and  the  width  of 
•he  Dal  tern,  and  then  the  total 
number  of  ends  In  the  warp  can  be 
obtained  aa  previously  explained. 
When  there  la  a  check  tn  the  filling, 
the  same  process  can  be  employed, 
and  by  adding  the  average  number 
of  threads  and  picks  per  Inch  to- 
gether the  average  slse  can  be 
obtained,  Just  the  same  as  If  only  one 
size  of  yarn  had  been  used  In  warp 
and  filling.  Following  are  presented 
the  figures  previously  obtained  so 
that  the  process  may  be  clear: 


X  H\4".  eloth  wldt 


mis  of  im  cost. 

The  method  we  have  adopted 
shows  In  a  simple  manner  bow  to  ob- 
tain  the  average   sice  of  the  yarns 
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which  compote  a  fabric,  and  the 
next  problem  Is  to  obtain  tbe  coats 
of  these  yarns.  In  obtaining  the  cost 
of  yarn  the  first  item  which  Is  of  im- 
portance is  the  cost  of  the  material 
or  cotton.  This  cost  will  vary  in 
different  years  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  year,  so  that  no  figures 
are  absolutely  reliable  except  for  a 
comparatively  short  time  after  being 
pressmen,  but  a  simple  rule  will 
serve  to  make  the  results  very  accu- 
rate. In  the  costs,  as  we  have  laid 
them  out,  the  yarn  costs  are  based 
on  cotton  which  costs  14  cents  a 
pound  lor  Middling  Uplands  grade 
at  the  mill,  or  on  to-day's  basis  of 
costs.  This  makes  the  cost  of  cotton 
about  131  cents,  as  quoted  In  the  cot- 
ton exchange,  if  cotton  should  de- 
cline 2  cents  a  pound,  this  amount 
subtracted  from  the  price  of  yarn  as 
given  will  be  accurate  enough  for  all 
ordinary  purposes,  and  If  the  price 
of  cotton  should  advance,  any  extra 
charges  over  the  13)  cents,  as  quoted 
on  the  exchange.  sr-miUi  be  added  to 
the  price  of  the  yarn  as  given.  The 
finer  yarns  are,  of  course,  made  from 
longer  staple  cotton,  but  it  has  been 
founa  that  the  advances  for  the  dif- 
ferent lengths  of  staples  are  quite  reg 
ular,  and  that  If  the  advances  or  de- 
creases noted  on  Middling  Uplands 
grade  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
the  yarn  costs  as  given  and  made 
from  longer  staple  cotton,  tbe  results 
will  be  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
price  of  Middling  Uplands  can  always 
be  obtained  from  any  eood  textile  pa- 
per. 

LOSSES  IN  PROCESSING. 
When  the  price  of  cotton  has  been 
obtained  there  are,  of  course,  certain 
losses  in  processing  at  the  mill  which 
make  the  net  cost  ot  cotton  In  tbe 
yarn  somewhat  higher  than  It  was 
when  purchased.  We  have  consider- 
ed normal  conditions  in  the  amounts 
of  waste  made  and  In  the  extra  price 
made  necessary  through  this  loss, 
and,   •*   course,  the  loss  on  combed 


yarn  Is  much  higher   than  that    tor 
carded  yarn. 

In  addition  to  tbe  price  of  material 
in  tbe  yarn  Is  the  cost  of  tbe  labor 
of  spinning  it  and  getting  It  In  a 
condition  ready  to  weave,  and  also 
the  various  expenses  such  as  sup- 
plies, insurance,  depreciation  and  the 
other  costs  necessary  in  the  processes 
of  making  yarn.  Yarns  are  not  all 
made  with  the  same  amount  of  twist. 
and  because  the  twist  will  vary,  tbe 
production  per  spindle  will  vary,  and. 
naturally,  when  the  production  va- 
ries, the  cost  of  making  will  vary- 
but  for  normal  yarns  the  cost  of  the 
cotton  forms  such  a  large  proportion 
that  a  small  variation  In  production 
does  not  greatly  affect  tbe  total  cost 
of  the  finished  material. 

COMBED   YARNS. 

Not  ouly  do  combed  yarns  have  a 
greater  loss  in  cotton  but  they  also 
have  a  somewhat  larger  expense  in 
making,  and  this  has  been  considered 
in  calculating  the  costs.  Then  It  Is  also 
true  that  warp  yarn  made  from  a 
certain  cotton  Is  likely  to  be  of  a 
coarser  size  than  filling  made  from 
the  same  length  of  staple.  Thus. 
30S-1  warp  might  be  made  from  1 1-lfr 
inch  staple,  while  the  same  staple 
would  be  used  in  filling  as  fine  as 
408-1.  As  we  have  only  given  one 
cost,  which  Is  the  average  tor  both 
warp  and  filling,  the  change  In  length 
of  staple  comes  at  a  higher  number 
than  It  would  If  warp  and  filling  had 
been  considered  separately,  that  hi, 
by  obtaining  an  average  price  (he 
cost  of,  say.  Hs-i  yarn  would  be 
rather  low  for  warp  and  high  for  fill- 
ing, but  Is  a  fair  average. 

Admitting  that  there  are  certain 
faults  in  treating  the  subject  as  we 
have,  but  which  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  It  is  a  short  system  and  one 
which  can  be  used  by  those  not  ac- 
quainted with  a  great  amount  ot  tech- 
nical detail  used  in  cloth  making,  we 
give  the  following  table  of  yam  coats 
for  both  combed  and  carded  yarns: 
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YARN  COSTS  FOB  COMBED  1XD 
CARDED  Y1RIS. 

including  All  Coats  up  to  the  Weave 


METHOD  OF  USII6  YARJ  KEY. 

We  have  previously  explained  how 
to  obtain  the  average  number  In  anj 
piece  of  cloth,  and  It  Is  a  simple 
process,  for  all  that  Is  needed  Is  the 
total  average  threads  and  picks  per 
Inch,  and  by  actually  weighing  the 
cloth,  the  average  size  or  the  yarn 
can  be  obtained.  Buyers  can  obtain 
the  weight  of  the  cloth  and  the  count 
because  It  Is  usually  given  In  the 
contracts  made,  but  when  It  Is  not 
available.  It  can  be  very  easily  ob- 
tained. We  have  found  that  the  av- 
erage size  of  yarn  in  the  standard 
print  cloth  Is  about  34b-1.  By  refer- 
ring to  the  table  we  find  that  for 
carded  yarn  tbe  cost  of  making.  In- 
cluding the  cotton.  Is  20.87  cents  per 
pound.  This  cloth  weighs  6.16  yards 
per  pound,  or  .194  pounds  per  yard. 
Tf  this  coat  be  multiplied  by  the  an 
tnal  welebt  tier  yard  of  the  cloth,  the 
cost  of  the  material  can  easily  be 
obtalved.  which  enters  Into  each  yard 
-*  tie  cloth,  (20.67  oenta  per  pound 


times  .194  equals  4.01  cents,  cost  of 
mate  rial). 

Some  buyers  may  not  be  able  to 
distinguish  which  Fabrics  are  made  of 
carded  yarn  and  which  of  combed 
yarn.  When  a  buyer  makes  a  con 
tract  this  Is  usually  stated,  but  for 
those  who  are  not  in  position  to  ob- 
tain this  information,  It  can  be  said 
that  the  cloth  appearance  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  will  make  this  fast 
plain. 

When  yarns  are  finer  than  Wa-l 
they  are  almost  always  made  from 
combed  stock,  while  there  are  also 
all  the  mercerised  fabrics  and  moat 
of  the  piece-dyed  fabrics  which  are 
made  from  combed  stock.  When  a 
piece  of  grey  cloth  is  obtainable,  or 
when  It  Is  being  analysed  and  If  It  Is 
made  of  carded  stock  there  Is  likely 
to  be  a  good  man;  small  specks 
which  are  not  often  present  when 
the  combed  yarn  has  been  nsed. 
Cloth  made  trom  carded  yarn  la  also 
likely  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
roughness  which  is  not  present  In 
combed  work.  A  little  experience 
will  enable  one  to  estimate  pretty  ar 
purately  whether  a  fabric  has  bean 
made  from  carded  or  combed  yarn 
Tf  combed  yarn  has  been  nsed,  the 
wices  should  b<»  used  as  given  under 
the  combed  beading  In  the  table. 

CLOTH  COSTS. 

We  have  already  shown  a  method 
by  which  the  average  site  of  yarn  In 
any  piece  of  cloth  might  be  obtained, 
and  have  also  given  a  table  in  which 
there  are  Included  tbe  price  of  ma- 
terial, labor,  expensea  and  other  de- 
tails necessary  in  the  making  of 
yarn.  With  the  average  number  and 
the  average  price,  the  coat  of  the 
material  in  the  yard  of  cloth  la  eas- 
ily found,  but  there  are  other  coats 
which  are  necessary  before  the  total 
cloth  cost  Is  obtained.  These  are  the 
costs  of  weaving  and  the  expenses 
which  naturally  go  with  It,  together 
with  the  expenses  Incurred  In  selling 
the  cloth. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
a  very  great  number  of  costs  possible 
for  weaving  any  certain  kind  of 
cloth.     In   the  first  place,  there  are 
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certain  fabric*  which  are  being  wot- 
•u  on  ordinary  looms,  and  at  the  tame 
time,  being  produced  In  other  mills 
on  automatic  looms,  and,  naturally, 
the  cost  Of  production  will  vary. 
Then  it  is  also  true  that  one  mill  will 
ate  a  somewhat  shorter  staple  of  cot- 
ton In  its  yarn  and  then  run  1U 
looms  somewhat  slower  and  with  a 
consequent  loss  In  percentage  of  pro- 
duction. Other  mills  will  us«  a  bet- 
ter quality  ot  cotton  which  costs 
more,  and,  therefore,  be  able  to  ran 
the  loom  somewhat  faster  and  obtain 
a  greater  percentage  or  production. 

Each  mill  has  certain  problems 
which  are  Individual  and  which  most 
be  worked  out  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion, but  the  variation  taken  all  to- 
gether for  yarn  and  cloth  Is  not  so 
great  as  many  suppose  to  be  the 
case.  There  are  so  many  automatic 
looms  in  operation  in  the  domestic 
market  that  they  should  be  consider- 
ed when  the  price  Is  being  obtained 
on  any  ordinary  fabric  which  can  be 
produced  on  them.  Under  soch  cir- 
cumstances, practically  all  kinds  of 
plain  cloth,  sateens,  twills,  plain 
iblrtlnga,  duck,  denims,  sheet* 
Ings,  towels,  drills,  lawns,  cambrics, 
pillow  tubing,  ginghams,  flannels, 
etc,  should  be  considered  as  woven 
on  automatic  looms,  for  they  do  make 
the  price  lower.  It  Is  often  a  fact 
that  a  certain  cloth  Is  being  made  on 
automatic  looms  and  fs  returning  a 
fair  dividend  at  a  certain  price,  while 
It  Is  also  true  that  the  same  fabric 
is  being  made  on  ordinary  looms,  and 
Is  returning  the  manufacturer  prac- 
tically no  dividends. 

A  fact  which  Is  of  Importance  In 
any  cost  is  the  relation  of  prices  to 
costs.  The  price  of  cloth  to-day 
shows  a  high  profit  when  automatic 
looms  are  used,  and  a  medium  one 
where  non-automatic  looms  are  used, 
but  the  price  of  cotton  to-day  Is  high, 
and  many  manufacturers  are  using 
cotton  In  tbe  cloth  which  they  are 
selling  which  actually  costs  them  1 
cents  a  pound  less  than  the  present 
price,  and  which  on  an  ordinary  wtdf 
print  cloth  would  return  them  about 
two-fifths  of  a  cent  per  yard  more 
than   If   they  found    It  necessary  to 


buy  their  cotton  at  to-day's  price. 
This  two-fifths  of  a  cent  per  yard 
will  make  a  difference  In  profit  ob- 
tained of  from  7  to  S  per  cent  and 
explains  why  profile  do  not  appear 
any  higher  In  our  estimates.  In  Ob- 
taining any  cost  of  yarn  the  cotton 
cost  must  be  first  checked  np  and 
then  tbe  process  is  simple. 

We  have  given  one  table  which 
contains  the  cost  ot  weaving.  Includ- 
ing the  expenses  per  loom  and  the 
selling  costs  per  yard  for  cloths  con- 
taining from  20  to  124  picks.  Our 
yarn  cost  contains  everything  up  to 
the  weaving  operation,  while  the 
'.sloth  or  weaving  cost  embraces  ev- 
erything which  Is  not  included  In  tbe 
yarn  costs.  Recognising  that  loom 
3D"eda  will  vary  and  that  percent- 
ages of  production  will  vary  also,  we 
present  the  following  table,  which, 
together  with  the  yarn  costs,  will 
give  the  cost  on  all  ordinary  fabrics. 
We  bave  given  the  cost  which  should 
be  noted  with  a  moderate  loom  speed 
with  a  rather  low  percentage  ot  pro- 
duction and  a  comparatlvelv  small 
number  of  looms  per  operative.  Many 
mills  are  able  to  do  much  better  than 
the  figures  given  in  the  table,  but  tor 
average  conditions,  the  table  will  be 
found  to  be  very  accurate. 

PUD  CLOTH  COST. 


Pick*.       p«r  j»rd. 
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As  we  havo  already  explained  the 
method  of  obtaining  the  yarn  sire  It 
any  piece  of  doth  and  through  the 
table  of  yarn  costs  we  have  been 
able  to  find  out  how  much  the  cost 
>t  material  Is  for  each  yard  of  cloth, 
the  foregoing  table  will  enable  us  to 
ascertain  all  the  other  costs  which 
we  have  not  Included  in  the  cost  of 
the  yarn.  Ae  we  figured  previously, 
the  cost  of  material  or  yarn  in  a  yard 
of  ordinary  print  cloth,  381  Inches 
wide,  was  4.01  cent.  By  referring  to 
the  table  of  costs  given  above,  it  will 
be  noted  that  for  a  plain  cloth  with 
64  picks  the  cost  of  weaving  and  ex- 
penses is  $0.0088,  or  a  total  cost  (4.01 
cents  plus  .88  cents  equals  4.89  cents). 
This  cloth  is  to-day  selling  tor  about 
6|  oents,  thus  giving  a  profit  of  .61 
cents  a  yard.  With  a  normal  produc- 
tion per  loom  this  will  give  a  net 
profit  of  at  least  $70  per  loom  per 
year,  although  many  mills,  through 
their  longer  hours  and  greater 
percentage  of  production,  would 
obtain  more  than  this  amount 
Seventy  dollars  a  loom  per 
year  will  give  a  profit  on  a  fair  loom 
valuation  of  11  or  12  per  cent  Thus 
It  will  be  seen  that  any  manufacturer 
who  purchased  his  cotton  the  present 
season  at  12  cents  per  pound  at  the 
mill  Is  obtaining,  with  prices  of  cloth 
at  the  present  levels,  a  profit  of  at 
least  20  per  cent 

In  many  cases,  the  profit  obtained 
In  morn  than  this  amount,  for  we 
have  not  given  In  our  estimates  any 
low  figures  for  any  single  Item,  but 
have  confined  ourselves  to  normal 
conditions  which  should  be  noted  in 
every  representative  mill.  With  the 
foregoing  explanations,  it  should  be 
an  easy  matter  to  obtain  the  approx- 
imate cost  of  any  cotton  fabric  which 
is  made  on  an  automatic  loom. 

FAICY  CLOTH  COSTS. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  there  is 
quite  a  variation  In  loom  speeds  and 
percentages  of  production  on  plain 
cloths,  but  there  is  an  even  wider  va- 
riation in  the  above  items  on  fancy 
cloths.    The  cloth  constructions  made 


and  various  other  items  are  likely  to 
affect  the  results,  and  even  to  the 
mill  which  makes  the  cloth  the  re- 
sults obtained  are  often  not  ascer- 
tainable. The  analysis  of  a  fancy 
cloth  or  the  finding  of  the  average 
number  of  yarn  used  Is  no  different 
than  for  a  coarser  fabric  It  Is,  how- 
ever, a  good  policy  to  find  out  the 
take-ups  and  use  the  ones  found  when 
making  an  estimate  for  the  yarn  slse. 
There  are  so  many  varied  conditions 
that  only  normal  cloths  can  be  con- 
sidered. Such  fabrics  as  all-over 
lenos  or  ones  on  which  there  Is  a 
higher  weaving  expense,  or  where 
less  looms  than  usual  per  weaver  are 
run,  of  course  cannot  be  considered 
on  any  average  basis,  because  the 
weaving  cost  la  so  high. 

The  weaving  of  fancy  cloth  has, 
however,  become  more  syatematlsed 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  where 
there  is  a  style  which  does  not  run 
especially  well,  it  Is  usually  placed 
in  a  set  of  looms  in  such  a  manner 
tbat  It  is  operated  on  a  basis  not 
much,  if  any,  different  than  other 
normal  fancy  fabrics.  Jacquard 
looms  a  few  years  ago  were  fewer  in 
number  to  a  weaver  than  they  are 
to-day,  and  in  a  great  many  instances, 
for  ordinary  straight  tie-up  machines 
the  number  of  looms  per  weaver  Is 
as  many  as  It  ie  for  ordinary  fancy 
cloths.  For  this  reason,  fancy  dobby 
cloth  and  ordinary  Jacquard  cloth  can 
be  considered  on  the  same  basis. 

FABRIC   WIDTHS. 

It  would  be  well  to  remember -that 
all  of  our  costs  as  given  apply  to  or- 
dinary fabrics,  that  Is.  ones  up  to  41 
or  42  Inches  wide  In  the  grey.  Fancy 
fabrics  are  not  often  made  In  the  do- 
mestic market  much  over  36  inches 
wide  in  the  grey  state,  but  there  are 
many  Imported  fabrics  In  these  lines 
which  are  up  to  4S  or  47  inches  wide 
in   the  finished    state. 

There  are  many  plain  fabrics,  how- 
ever, which  are  made  wider  than  40 
inches  in  the  domestic  market  bat 
we  have  not  attempted  to  present 
costs  on  such  fabrics,  although  they 
will  not  vary  greatly  from  those  glv- 
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en  in  our  table,  Inasmuch  as  the  ma- 
larial forma  each  a  large  proportion 
of  the  total  coat.  Fancy  mills  usual- 
ly have  quite  a  variety  or  looms  In 
their  organisation,  and  all  theae 
looms  cost  different  amount*,  but  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  separate  the 
various  items  and  place  them  on  a 
different  basis,  and  for  this  reason. 
ordinary  Jacquard  cloths  such  as 
shirtings,  wai stings  and  silk  and  cot- 
ton mixtures  are  sold  on  practically 
the  same  basis  of  cost  aa  ordinary 
dobby  fabrics.  The  difference  in 
costs  is  so  slight  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  they  may  be  considered  on 
the   same   basis. 

■ILL  PHOFITS. 

So  far  as  the  profits  of  a  mill 
or  the  selling  price  of  cloth  is  con- 
cerned, it  can  be  said  that  these  are 
largely  the  result  of  conditions  affect- 
ing the  sale  of  goods.  Fancy  clotn 
mills,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  net  profit  of  about 
12  per  loom  per  week,  or  about  flOO 
per  loom  per  year,  which  gives  at 
least  a  net  profit  of  10  per  cent  If  the 
mill  be  arranged  for  expensive  eluths, 
while  it  gives  more  than  10  per  cent 
profit  if  an  ordinary  fancy  mill  be 
considered. 

The  profit  per  yard  will  vary  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  picks  per 
Inch,  for  It  would  not  be  a  correct 
policy  to  expect  a  30 -pick  cloth  to 
return  as  high  a  profit  per  yard  as 
one  containing)  100  picks.  A  clotn 
which  was  being  produced  at  the  rate 
of  200  yards  per  loom  per  week  and 
which  was  showing  a  net  profit  Of  1 
cent  per  yard  would  return  about  12 
per  week,  or  about  $100  per  year.  A 
plain  cloth  does  not  need  to  carry  the 
same  amount  of  profit,  because  the 
total  cost  per  loom  of  the  mill  la  less 
for  plain  cloth  than  it  Is  for  fancj 
cloth  making.  Understanding  all  tht 
above  conditions  and  realizing  thai 
there  are  radical  cloths  which  cannot 
be  considered  under  any  but  an  In- 
dividual basis,  we  present  the  follow 
lng  table  which  includes  all  the  costs 
Of  fancy  cloth  weaving. 


FUCI  CLOTH  COSTS. 
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METHOD  Or  FHMIG  COST 
ILLOSTUTED. 

Possibly  an  illustration  of  the  meth- 
od as  used  on  a  fancy  fabric  may 
make  the  process  of  finding  the  cost 
more  evident  An  oi dinar j  fancy 
cloth  which  Is  sold  In  large  quanti- 
ties Is  the  one  which  contains  84 
threads  and  72  picks  per  Inch.  It  Is 
34  inches  wide  In  the  grey  state  and 
weighs  about  6.30  yards  per  pound. 
Ttils  cloth  Is  made  from  combed  yarn 
and  Is  used  extensively  in  piece  raer- 
cerliatlon.  As  previously  explained 
64  threads  plus  72  picks  equals  111, 
the  total  threads  per  Inch.  Then  we 
have  136  times  34  tames  cloth  width 
equals  4,624  yards  of  yam  per  yard 
of  cloth,  not  including  the  take-up  In 
weaving.  As  previously  noted,  10  per 
cent  is  a  fair  average  for  this  take-up, 
4.624  divided  by  .9  equals  fi,138  total 
yards  of  yarn  per  yard  of  cloth.  6,138 
times  6.30  yards  per  pound  equals 
32.369  yards  of  yarn  per  pound.  To 
find  the  size,  this  number  of  yards 
should  be  divided  by  840,  the  stand- 
ard for  number  1  yarn.  Then  we  have 
32.869  yards  divided  by  340  standard 
equals  38.1,  the  average  slae  of  yam 
In  the  cloth. 
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Br  referring  to  the  Ubla  for  yarn 
coBta  we  find  tbat  the  average  price 
of  combed  38s-l  yarn  is  27.04  cents 
per  pound.  Aa  tills  fabric  contains 
6.30  yards  per  pound  the  weight  per 
yard  Is  1.0000  divided  by  8.30  or  .168, 
the  weight  of  the  cloth  per  yard. 
Then  we  have  2'r.04  cents  times  .159 
equals  4.30  cents,  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
terial per  yard  of  cloth.  Again,  re- 
ferring to  the  table  of  weaving  cost 
we  will  find  that  the  total  expense 
and  labor  for  a  72-plck  fancy  cloth 
2.82  cents,  bo  4.30  cents  pins  2.82 
cents  equals  7.12  cents,  the  total  cost 
of  producing  this  fancy  fabric.  To- 
day's quoted  price  for  the  above  cloth 


production  care  must  be  taken  to 
make  the  estimates  low  enough  to 
cover  all  conditions,  that  ts,  a  fabrie 
might  average  85  per  cent  production 
after  the  loom  was  started,  but,  due 
to  certain  circumstances,  much  time 
■■•tent  be  lost  in  getting  the  warps 
into  the  looms,  so  that  tor  six 
months'  or  a  year's  time  the  actual 
average  percentage  of  production 
might  be  nearer  76  per  cent  and  as 
a  loom  does  not  earn  profits  when 
standing  Idle,  only  actual  percent- 
ages are  of  value.  This  policy  nan 
been  observed  In  the  various  costs 
which  we  have  presented  In  the  ta- 
bids. 


Sample  of  Cloth  for  Which  the  Cost    Is  Given. 


Is  8g  cents,  so  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  making  and  the  railing 
price  represents  the  net  mill  profit 
8.626  cents  minus  7.12  cents  equals  1.- 
506  cents  proflt  per  yard.  This  la 
practically  li  cents  per  yard,  and 
assuming  a  normal  percentage  .  of 
production  for  the  labric  being  con- 
sidered, the  pr-iHt  per  loom  per  week 
would  be  about  12.25.  or  per  year 
about  $117.  This  should  give  a  net 
profit  to  a  mill  of  anywhere  from  121 
to  15  per  cent. 

Prices  are  aomewhat  higher  to-day 
than  thrv  have  been  for  all  kinds  of 
fancy  clothe,  but  most  of  these  fab- 
rics are  now  showing  very  good  mar- 
clns  of  proflt    In  assuming  a  loom 


COST  OF  CLOTH  COITUIIM 
FIST  COLORS. 

Probably  the  greatest  Increase  in 
any  one  line  of  fabrics  has  been  that 
which  applies  to  grey  cloths  In  which 
varus  fast  to  the  bleaching  process 
are  being  used,  and,  inasmuch  as  a 
still  greater  use  Is  Imminent,  It  may 
be  well  to  give  a  method  of  obtain- 
ing this  cost.  For  such  fabrics  the 
average  size  of  yarn  can  be  obtained 
■ust  as  In  the  other  samples  we  have 
onsidered.  When  the  threads  are 
>elng  counted  the  number  of  colored 
'breads  per  pattern  can  also  be  ob- 
tained, and  by  measuring  the  width 
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US 


of  the  pattern  and  finding  the  repeats 
of  the  pattern  In  the  cloth  the  total 
colon  d  threads  In  the  warp  or  filling 
un    be  obtained. 

When  the  total  number  of  colored 
breads  are  known,  It  is  easy  enough 
to  find  the  percentage  of  the  total 
clt>:h  weights,  at  leaat  approximately, 
which  they  form.  By  adding  18 
cents  as  an  average  cost  for  dyeing 
fast  colors  per  pound  to  the  coat  of 
the  regular  yarn  and  then  multiply- 
ing by  the  two  weights  (that  of  the 
grey  warp  and  that  of  the  colored) 
the  cost  ean  be  determined.  An  Il- 
lustration will,  without  doubt,  make 
the  process  clear  enough  so  that  It 
can  be  generally  understood.  The 
cloth  Illustrated  Is  made  on  a  fancy 
loom.  It  Is  33  Inches  wide  In  the 
Srey  state,  or  as  It  comes  from  the 
loom,  and  the  stripes  are  1  8-10  Inches 
wide.  Then  33  Inches,  the  cloth 
width,  divided  by  1  8-10  Inches,  the 
width  of  the  stripe,  equals  18  colored 
stripes  In  the  cloth  width.  The  fab- 
ric weighs  when  woven  about  8.00 
yards  per  pound.  The  following  fig- 
ures should  make  the  results  readily 
understood: 
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CREPE  RATINE  NOVELTY 

We  have  at  various  times  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  great  Improvement  In  the 
styles   and    01111117    of   t" 


fancy  fabrics  which  are  being  pro- 
duced In  domestic  mills.  These  fab- 
rics have  been  growing  in  favor  very 
fast,  and  the  prices  which  are  being 
obtained  for  them  are  much  greater 
than  was  ever  thought  possible  only 
a  few  years  ago;  In  fact,  there  are 
many  Instances  wherein  cotton  fab- 
rics seem  to  he  displacing  certain 
kinds  of  worsted  materials.  This  has 
resulted  because  of  changes  In  living 
conditions,  and  it  Is  very  likely  that 
such  changes  will  be  even  more  no- 
ticeable In  the  future  than  they  have 
up  to  the  present 

Inasmuch  as  higher  prices  have 
been  obtainable,  this  fact  has  per- 
mitted manufacturers  to  produce  fab- 
rics which  they  formerly  could 
not  make,  and  has  resulted  In  quite 
a  little  change  in  manufacturing  con- 
ditions. At  present,  the  tendency  ap- 
pears to  be  to  order  quite  a  number 
of  styles  from  a  mill,  but  comparative- 
ly small  quantities,  while  previously 
fewer  styles  were  purchased  with  larg- 
sr  quantities  of  each  individual 
fabric.  Naturally,  such  buying 
conditions  have  made  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction Increase  at  the  mill  and  have 
created  other  difficulties  for  the  man 
ufacturere,  but  It  seems  as  If  such 
conditions  must  be  accepted  by  the 
manufacturers  and  surmounted  In 
the  best  way  possible. 

We  have  also  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  three  styles  of  cloth 
which  seem  to  be  in  greatest  demand 
are  those  produced  from 

NOVELTY  YARNS, 
and  which  are  generally  known  as  ra- 
tings or  sponges,  and  also  the  fab- 
rics known  as  crepes  and  voiles.  All 
these  fabrics  represent  methods  of 
manufacturing  which  are  unusual.  In 
that  they  are  different  from  ordinary 
manufacturing  in  certain  respects. 
Ratines  or  eponges  from  the  nature 
of  the  yarn  used  are  a  comparative- 
ly heavy-weight  fabric  when  com- 
pared with  most  lines  of  cotton  cloths, 
while  crepes  and  voiles  are  rela- 
tively light  fabrics. 

Naturally,  one  would  hardly  expect 
these  Ideas  to  be  used  in  combina- 
tions, nevertheless,  many  of  the  fab- 
rics which  are  being  produced  for  next . 
spring's  sale  have  all  of  these  ideas,  or 
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iome  Of  them.  In  combination,  or  mt 
least  they  contain  methods  by  which 
these  effects  are  produced.  Such 
fabrics  as  those  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed are  used  for  dresses,  waists 
and  many  other  similar  purposes 
where  a  light-weight  fabric  can  be 
satisfactorily  used  and  where  con- 
sumers desire  to  use  something  which 
expresses  the  latest  Ideas  in  fabric 
construction. 

PRODUCES  CREPE  EFFECT. 


rather  Indistinguishable,  so    that    no 
definite  pattern  can  be  noted. 

The  voile  effect  is  produced  through 
the  extra  twist  which  Is  Inserted  In 
the  filling,  and  In  certain  instances  in 
the  warp,  although  this  extra  twist  Is 
not  as  great  as  when  a  real  voile 
cloth  is  being  produced.  In  a  good 
many  Instances  the  standard  of  twist 
for  such  fabrics  for  the  filling  was 
about  the  same  as  for  warp,  namely, 
4H  times  the  Bonare  root  of  the  yarn 
alse  In  turns  per  Inch.  Because  the 
yarns  used  are  single  instead  of  two- 
ply,  as  In  ordinary  voiles,  the  effect 


Crepe  Ratine  Novelty. 


as  crepe  voiles.  These  cloths  were 
neither  a  crepe  nor  a  voile,  but  they 
had  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
both  fabrics.  The  method  of  produc- 
tion consisted  In  using  a  compara- 
tively fine  single  yarn  In  most  cases, 
but  with  a  slightly  greater  amount 
of  twist  than  usual  and  a  weave  was 
used  of  an  uneven  character  which 
produced  a  sort  of  Irregular  or  crepy 
Impression  In  the  fabric.  Most  of 
these  fabrics  were  made  of  medium 
or  fine  yarns  and  when  any  weave 
Is  applied  to  such  a  fabric  It  does 
not  show  prominently,  because  of  the 
fine  character  of  the  yarns.  This 
condition  helps  a  great  deal  In  per- 
mitting- a  crepy  effect  to  be  produced, 
and    still   allows    the   weave   to   be 


produced  Is  not  as  clear  as  In  most 
voiles,  but  nevertheless,  there  is  that 
crisp  condition  noted  In  voiles  together 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  openness. 
Such  fabrics  usually  have  a  rather  low 
construction  In  threads  and  picks  per 
Inch,  although  Is  it  usually  higher  than 
for  most  ordinary  voiles.  In  a  good 
many  Instances  where  such  fabrics 
are  produced  no  extra  twist  Is  in- 
serted In  either  yarn,  the  weave  alone 
making  the  crepy  effect,  although  In 
the  representative  fabrics  a  certain 
amount  of  extra  twist  Is  used. 
Inasmuch  as  these 

CREPE  VOILES 
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because  novelty  yarn  fabrics  hart 
been  especially  desirable,  many  ol 
the  newer  fabrics  contain  various 
kinds  of  novelty  yarn  In  stripes  and 
checks,  thus  adding  quite  a  little  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  material  and 
making  them  more  desirable  when 
the  style  la  considered.  Possibly 
there  are  more  of  such  fabrics  being 
developed  for  another  season's  use 
than  any  other  one  Idea  excepting  the 
entire  novelty  yam  fabric,  generally 
known  as  ratine.  With  such  large 
quantities  being  produced  It  Is  very 
easy  to  believe  that  prices  will  de- 
cline appreciably  before  another  sum- 

AN  ORDINARY  PRODUCT. 

One  of  the  Interesting  features  re- 
garding the  present  large  production 
of  novelty  yarn  fabrics  is  that  only 
about  two  years  ago  It  was  generally 
claimed  by  most  mill  men  and  others 
that  these  novelty  yarn  fabrics  could 
not  be  produced  In  domestic  mills, 
because  the  machinery  was  not  suit- 
able. Such  an  Idea  has  been  proven 
to  be  entirely  false,  Inasmuch  as  prac- 
tically every  mill  in  the  country  to- 
day which  pretends  to  make  any 
kind  of  novelty  cloth,  and  many  which 
have  formerly  made  nothing  but 
plain  material,  are  now  producing 
goods  containing  certain  kinds  of 
these  novelty  yarns.  It  is  admitted 
that  certain  of  these  novelty  yarns 
require  special  machinery  for  their 
production,  hut  not  many  of  such 
yarns  are  being  used,  and  without 
doubt,  mill  men  have  learned  more 
about  yarn  combinations  and  the 
production  of  novelty  results  In  the 
past  year  than  they  learned  in  the  pre- 
ceding decade.  Many  of  these  nov- 
elty varns  are  prodnced  through  the 
twisting  of  various  sizes  of  single 
yarns. 

In  the  fabric  under  discussion  the 
novelty  yarn  Is  prodnced  through  the 
twisting  of  three  'hreads  of  two-ply 
yarns.  In  the  first  twlsrln*  opera- 
tion two  ends  of  a  ptwotI  irately  l8s-2 
yarn  a^e  twisted  together,  these  be- 
ing delivered  st  different  sneeds.  In 
a  second  twisting  o  Deration.  In 
the  reverse  direction,  this  first  twist- 
ed ram  Is  again  twisted  with  a 
single  end  of  flOs-S.   Because  of  the 


nee   of  two-ply  yarns,   the   I ._ 

novelty  material  does  not  contain  as 
decided  loops  as  many  of  the  ordi- 
nary novelty  yarns,  being  some- 
what similar  to  many  of  the 
ordinary  corkscrew  yarns,  although  it 
Is  not,  strictly  speaking,  such  a  prod- 
uct. The  heavy  two-ply  yarns  are 
made  form  carded  material,  while  the 
Bo*  two-ply  yarn  used  in  the  second 
twisting  operation  Is  made  from 
combed  stock. 

The  heavy  nature  of  this  novelty 
yarn  shows  quite  a  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  the  fabrics,  and  this  la  one  rea- 
son why  the  use  of  novelty  yarns 
seems  so  desirable,  Inasmuch  aa  It 
offers 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CONTRASTING 
effects  not  formerly  possible  In  any 
great  number.  This  fabric  has  In  ad- 
dition to  the  stripes  of  novelty  yarn 
&  satin  stripe  of  an  ordinary  charac- 
ter. This  Is  produced  through  the 
crowding  of  ends  In  a  few  dents, 
these  ends  weaving  in  a  regular  satin 
manner  and  showing  a  contrast  to 
the  ground  work  of  the  fabric.  Ordi- 
narily, the  weave  which  is  used  on  the 
ground  cloth  to  produce  the  crepe  ef- 
fect Is  made  upon  either  12  or  16 
harnesses.  Sometimes  It  is  rather  dif- 
ficult to  produce  a  weave  of  this 
nature,  in  which  there  are  no  streaks 
either  In  the  warp  or  filling.  The  use 
of  stripes  In  a  pattern  will  often  elim- 
inate any  trouble  of  this  nature.  In* 
asmuch  as  It  breaks  up  the  ground 
weave  and  does  not  make  the  weave 
defects  so  prominent. 

A  fabric  of  the  character  described 
cannot  be  produced  in  an  ordinary 
plain  cloth  mill,  because  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  use  quite  a  number  of  har- 
nesses In  Its  production.  Naturally, 
looms  must  be  available  with  these 

fancy  cloth  mill  would  have  to  pro- 
duce the  material.  In  addition,  the 
wide  variety  in  yarn  sizes  would  not 
he  possible  In  a  plain  cloth  mill  un- 
less the  yarns  were  purchased,  and  to 
get  yarns  of  this  character,  at 
the  present  time.  Is  likely  to  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  obtaining  the 
very  satisfactory  profits  which  can  be 
secured    from    such     cloth     making. 
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Certain  of  these  fabrics  are  also 
woven  with  a  jacquard  weave  and 
naturally  this  makes  It  necessary  for 
them  to  be  produced  in  a  fancy  mill 
There  are  also  a  few  mills  in  the 
domestic  market  which  produce  card- 
ed and  combed  work,  although  not 
prepared  to  make  fancy  materials. 
The  satin  stripes  In  a  fabric  of  this 
character  are  sometimes  placed  upon 
a  separate  beam,  although  In  other  in- 
stances the  stripe  yarn  Is  placed  on 
the  same  beam  as  the  yarn  producing 
the  ground  work  of  the  fabric. 
Whether  these  threads  can  be  placed 
on  the  same  beam  as  the  ground  yarn 
is  largely  a  matter  of  experience  and 
Judgment  Usually,  this  method  can 
be  adopted  if  the  threads  are  placed 
correctly  in  the  reed.  When  they  cau 
be  placed  upon  one  beam  It  ,tids  in 
reducing  the  -cost  of  production  and 
makes     less    trouble    In    the    weave 

The  adoption  of  every  possible 
economy  when  making  such  fabrics 
Is  one  reason  why  the  profits  of  some 
mills  are  higher  than  others.  In 
making  fabrics  of  this  character,  the 
orders  are  smaller  than  when  staple 
lines  are  being  produced,  therefore 
the  styling  and  sample  piece  expenses 
are  likely  to  be  greater  than  for  ordi- 
nary fabrics.  The  correct  adoption  of 
any  good  cloth  idea  and  the  use  of  it 
in  Tarlous  styles  usually  permits  good 
profits  to  be  secured. 

PRICES  SHOW  VARIATIONS. 

The  selling  prices  on  fabrics  of  this 
character  are  largely  determined  by 
the  market  conditions  which  exist 
One  style  of  fabric  may  sell  for  ap- 
proximately 9  cents  a  yard  and 
a  very  similar  fabric  may  sell  for  11 
cents  a  yard,  the  difference  being 
brought  about  through  the  higher  cost 
of  production  in  one  case  and  the  ig- 
norance of  the  buyer  who  Is  willing  to 
purchase  at  the  higher  price  through 
his  ability  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  sat- 
isfactory profit  In  connection  with 
this  foregoing  statement  It  may  be 
well  to  state  that  when  any  new  Idea 
Is  produced,  profits  ara  usually  ex- 
cessive, not  only  because  the  Idea  Is 
desirable  and  In  demand,  but  also  be- 
cause buyers  have  no  idea  regarding 
relative  values  and  often  pay  much 


more  than  a  fabric  Is  worth.  Recently 
on  certain  styles  of  novelty  yarn  fab- 
rics we  have  seen  exceptional  values 
in  fabrics  at  Ji  a  yard  when  the 
cloths  were  first  shown,  and  in  com- 
parison other  fabrics  selling  at  twice 
as  much  did  not  seem  anywhere  near 
so  desirable,  neither  did  tbey  cost  as 
much  to  produce  when  the  selling 
price  was  considered.  The  same  thing 
is  noticed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  all  the  novelty  yarn  fabrics  being 
produced  to-day. 

Everyone,  through  extended  dis- 
cussions of  a  number  of  years  ago,  ob- 
tained the  Idea  that  the  novelty  yarns 
used  are  very  expensive  to  make  and, 
therefore,  the  fabrics  in  which  they 
are  used  could  not  be  anything 
but  expensive;  and  for  this  reason 
a  buyer  is  often  willing  to  pay  an  ex- 
cessive price  tor  a  fabric,  througa  the 
fact  that  he  has  purchased  nothing  in 
the  past  on  which  a  comparison  can 
be  made  and  becauro  he  knows  he  can 
sell  at  a  profit  he  does  not  consider 
the  purchasing  price. 

This  condition  will  gradually  dis- 
appear, bceause  the  demand  for  these 
fabrics  is  now  at  its  height  and  much 
greater  amounts  are  being  produced 
on  what  might  be  called  a  declining 
market  Under  such  conditions  there 
will  be  much  more  opportunity  for 
comparison  by  buyers,  and  some  of 
the  fabrics  will  have  to  oe  sow  at 
low  prices,  for  it  Is  not  believed  the 
consuming  public  will  absorb  the  great 
quantity  of  such  fabrics  now  being 
produced. 

NOVELTY  YARN  FEATURES. 
The  main  feature  of  Interest  In  a 
fabric  of  this  character  Is  to  obtain 
correctly  the  various  amounts  of  ma- 
terials which  are  used  In  making  th» 
novelty  yarns.  If  all  the  yams  used 
in  making  this  product  are  purchased 
then  It  Is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  obtain  the  total  cost  but 
where  various  other  features  aro  in- 
volved such  as  tho  production  of  single 
yams,  then  twisting  these  single  yarns, 
and  In  addition  two  other  twisting 
operations  to  produce  the  novelty 
effpct,  care  must  be  used  or  results 
will  not  be  correct.  It  is  usually  a 
good  plan  to  deck    up    the    actual 
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weight  of  the  novelty  yarn  with  the 
figured  weight,  which  1b  obtained 
through  the  sizes  of  the  various  yarns 
and  the  take-ups  noted  In  their  twist- 
ing. If  this  Is  done  the  correct  weights 
useu  In  making  the  novelty  material 
can  be  obtained  and  results  will  be 
fairly  accurate.  In  the  yarn  used  In 
the  fabric  considered,  results  are  not 
so  difficult  to  obtain  as  they  would  be 
In  many  of  the  yarns  produced,  be- 
cause a  comparatively  large  portion  of 
the  yarn  is  produced  from  nothing 
but  18-2  yarns.  When  more  yarn 
■lies  are  used,  as  Is  often  the  case, 
the  correct  result  Is  more  difficult  to 
obtain,  although  the  method  used  Is 
similar  to  that  employed  In  obtaining 
the  cost  of  the  yarn  considered. 

To  the 
COST  OF  THB  MATERIALS 
used  In  making  the  yarn  must  be  add- 
ed the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  two 
twisting  operations,  and  In  addition, 
there  must  be  a  sufficient  amount  al- 
lowed for  the  experimentation  which 
must  be  done  when  making  many  of 
these  yarns.  Usually  the  production 
of  many  of  these  yarns  Is  quite  large 
in  pounds  per  week,  so  that  the  costs 
of  twisting  are  not  so  high  as  might 
be  Imagined,  even  though  there  are 
two  twisting  operations  employed.  The 
mill  profit  on  many  of  these  goods 
Is  quite  high  and  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  the  size  of  the  order  ajd  nat- 
urally upon  the  price  obtained.  The 
production  In  yards  per  day  or  per 
week  Is  quite  large,  although  not 
nearly  so  large  as  when  ordinary 
plain  cloth  with  the  same  number  of 
picks   Is   being   produced. 

The  present  fabric  selling  at  8U 
cents  per  yard  should  net  many  of 
the  mills  producing  such  fabrics  a 
profit  of  at  least  15  per  cent,  and  It 
Is  a  known  fact  that  many  of  these 
novelty  fabrics  have  been  produrlng 
returns  In  excess  of  2S  per  cent.  The 
reason  mill  profits  have  not 
shown  these  facts  Is  because  the  or- 
ders secured  have  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  operate  the  entire  equipment 
of  machinery  and  partly  because  fancy 
mills  contain  many  plain  looms  on 
which  there  has  been  no  profit  and 
n  some  cases  a  loss.    The  above  fig- 


ures are  merely  the  rates  of  profit 
which  would  be  noted  were  the  looms 
employed  as  fully  as  is  normally  pos- 
sible. 

WHITE  FABRICS  IN  FAVOR. 

From  the  cloth  plan  as  laid  out  It 
will  be  noted  that  this  fabric  rails  int/ 
the  regular  2 5 -cent  retailer  and  allows 
a  profit  slightly  In  excess  of  the  ordi- 
nary amounts  to  the  various  sellers. 
The  converter  should  be  securing  a 
profit  somewhat  higher  than  Is  ordi- 
narily secured  on  fancy  cloths 
and  the  same  condition  Is 
noted  In  regard  to  the  Job- 
ber and  retailer.  When  such  cloths 
are  sold  direct  by  the  converter  to 
the  retailer  the  profits  secured  are 
naturally  much  higher  than  those 
given,  although  the  expenses  of  selling 
to  the  converter  are  somewhat  greater 
than  when  the  cloth  Is  sold  to  the 
jobber.  The  filling  yarn  will  be  some- 
what more  expensive  than  when  ordi- 
nary filling  la  considered,  because  the 
production  is  not  quite  so  high,  due  to 
the  extra  amount  of  twist,  and  as  the 
production  decreases  the  cost 
Increases.  It  will  be  noted  that 
SOs-1  warp  costs  somewhat  more 
than  the  B0s-1  filling  to  produce,  even 
though  the  standards  of  twist  are  ap- 
proximately the  same. 

Due  to  the  decreased  han- 
dling. It  Is  possible  and  cus- 
tomary to  use  a  shorter  sta- 
ple of  cotton  for  filling  than 
for  warp,  and  this  is  responsible  for 
a  large  part  of  the  difference  noted, 
although,  naturally,  the  warp  yarn 
carries  expenses  which  the  filling  does 
not  and  which  are  Incurred  by  the 
extra  processes  necessary  In 
producing  the  warp  yarn.  A  good 
many  of  these  fabrics  are  sold  In  the 
white  state;  In  fact,  converters  gen- 
erally believe  that  white  fabrics  are 
Increasing  In  demand  and  have  in- 
creased their  lines  of  such  materials 
for  the  coming  season.  There  are, 
however,  many  such  fabrics  which 
are  dyed  various  colors,  and  in  a  few 
instances,  printed  patterns  are 
employed.  In  addition  to  be- 
ing dyed,  many  of  these  fab- 
rics are  also  mercerised,  a  process 
which,  while  increasing  the  cost,  is  re- 
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sponsible  for  an  added  attractiveness 
that  makes  Its  adoption  worth  while. 
We  have  not  Riven  the  method  of  ob- 
taining the  novelty  yarn  size.  Inasmuch 
as  we  have  previously  presented  such 
methods  on  certain  of  these  novelty 
yarns.  The  cost  of  the  yam  Is  ob- 
tained as  explained  In  previous  ar- 
ticles. Other  than  these  two  features 
the  method  of  obtaining  the  weights 
of  the  yarn  and  the  cloth  Is  no  differ- 
ent from  ordii.ary  fabrics  and  the 
process  Is  a  simple  one  as  follows: 
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MERCERIZED  DRAPERY 
NOVELTY 

Possibly  one  of  the  most  Interest- 
ing portions  of  the  cotton  cloth  In- 
dustry, but  one  which  Is  not  very 
often  commented  upon,  mainly  be- 
cause the  producing  units  are  rather 
small  and  few  when  compared  with 
those  making  staples  and  even  fan- 
cies, Is  that  portion  which  produces 
various  drapery,  upholstery  and  sim- 
ilar fabrics.  Due  to  the  use  of  better 
dyes  and  the  production  of  more  de- 
sirable and  harmonious  effects,  these 


materials  have  been  increasing 
In  sate  and  are  being  used  for  pur- 
poses where  they  previously  were 
considered  unsuitable.  In  a  general 
way,  such  fabrics  are  made  from 
dyed  yams  and  are  heavy  In  weight 
when  compared  with  most  lines  of 
cotton  fabrics.  The  selling  prices  are 
high  because  the  cloth  contains  so 
much  material  per  yard  and  also  be- 
cause the  quantities  sold  are  rather 
small,  thus  making  distribution 
charges  large  and  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction greater  than  would  otherwise 
be  noted. 

That  the  changes  of  style  In  dress 
goods  do  have  a  wtdo  Influence  upon 
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■various  fabrics  1b  not  often  recognis- 
ed by  many  sellers,  but  It  Is  clearly 
shown  by  the  style  of  fabric  we  have 
analyzed  and  which  Is  illustrative  of 
soma  of  the  leading  fabrics  which 
have  been  produced  for  drapery  pur- 
poses. It  Is  a  well  known  fact  that 
novelty  yarn  effects  have  been  the 
leading  styles  In  dress  goods  and 
have  been  adapted  In  various  methods 
for  use  with  such  ground  fabrics 
as  voiles,  crepes,  curtain  materials, 
light  walatlngB  and  other  widely 
varying  constructions,  and  so  it  is 
natural  to  expect  the  same  Influence 
to  be  noted  in  draperies.     Of  course 


yarn.  It  is  seldom  that  there  is  lesa 
than  twice  as  many  threads  per  Inch 
in  the  warp  than  there  la  In  the  fill- 
ing, usually  a  much  higher  ratio  than 
that  named,  and  for  draper  lea  the 
warp  size  Is  usually  twice  or  more 
than  twice  as  fine  as  the  Ailing.  In 
the  cloth  analysed  the  count  Is  100  z 
IT  and  the  yarn  sizes  used  are  rela- 
tively 30-1  and  3.8-1.  The  weave  is. 
In  the  majority  of  Instances,  plain, 
inasmuch  as  more  flrmneBs  is  se- 
cured through  such  use  and  there  Is 
not  the  great  necessity  for  woven  fig- 
ures which  there  is  In  many  styles  of 
dress  goods,  although  this  statement 


Domestic    Mercerized    Drapery. 


the  possibilities  In  the  use  of  novelty 
yarns  for  drapery  fabrics  are  rather 
limited  for  various  reasons,  but  it  Is 
usually  desirable  to  produce  new  ef- 
fects when  they  can  be  cleverly  exe- 
cuted and  when  they  will  aid  in  the 
distribution  of  any  fabric. 

CLOTH  CONSTRUCTION. 
One  of  the  processes  which  Is 
used  extensively  in  making  ordinary 
drapery  fabrics  is  the  poplin  con- 
struction. This  Is  a  method  by  which 
the  warp  contains  a  comparatively 
large  number  of  threads  per  inch  of 
rather  fine  yarn  and  usually  of  a  ply 
nature,  while  the  filling  contains  a 
smalt  number  ot  picks  of  coarse  ply 


does  not  indicate  that  figures  are  not 
sometimes   applied. 

Ply  yarns  are  used  in  making  such 
fabrics  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First,  they  allow  coarser  yarn  num- 
bers to  be  made  so  that  heavier  fab- 
rics result.  Second,  they  permit  a 
greater  amount  of  strength  and  serv- 
ice to  be  secured  together  with  a 
clearer  result,  which  Is  desirable  In 
draperies.  Third,  they  allow  many 
mercerized  yarns  to  be  used,  thus 
giving  the  material  a  luster  not  ob- 
tainable when  single  yarns  are  em- 
ployed. Soft  twist  is  necessary  for 
any  good  mercerized  results,  either  in 
yarn  or  cloth,  and  for  this  reason  soft 
twist  ply  yarn  Is  often  used. 
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In'  a  poplin  construction  the 
large  excess  of  warp  has  a  tend- 
ency to  cover  up  the  filling  to  a 
greater  or  leas  extent,  and  under 
such  circumstances  the  quality  of 
the  filling  yarn  Is  not  ot  such  great 
Importance  as  the  warp,  and,  In  ad- 
dition, the  fabric  pattern.  If  made  by 
colors,  must  be  produced  by  the 
warp  yarns.  In  the  cloth  considered 
the  ribs  of  the  ordinary  poplin  cloth 
are  noticeable,  but  these  ribs  are 
made  Irregular  through  the  variation 
in  the  stse  of  the  ailing  yam.  The 
warp  covers  up  the  filling  just  about 
as  effectively  in  the  heavy  portions 
as  It  does  in  the  fleer  portions,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  irregular  filling 
yarn  produces  a  noticeable  irregular 
effect  in  the  cloth  and  this  shows 
that  a  great  deal  of  Ingenuity  has 
been  used  in  the  planning  of  the 
cloth  construction.  Many  of  the  nov- 
elty loop,  corkscrew,  and  nub  yarns 
would  not  have  been  suitable  for  the 
style  'of  cloth  considered,  and  the 
fact  that  the  right  yarn  has  been  used 
is  worthy  of  mention.  The  same  pop- 
lin constructions  which  are  used  for 
draperies  are  often  used  for  other  pur- 
poses; in  fact.  In  many  instances, 
fabrics  are  intended  for  a  number  ot 
different  uses  when  their  production 
Is  planned. 

NOVELTY   YARN   MAKING. 

We  have  at  various  times  described 
the  processes  by  which  certain  of  the 
novelty  yarns  now  being  extensively 
used  are  produced,  but  Inasmuch  as 
the  yarn  used  in  this  cloth  differs 
essentially  from  those  previously  de- 
scribed a  short  explanation  may  be 
of  value.  Certain  classes  of  cloths, 
such  as  cotton  flannels,  regularly 
contain  yarns  of  the  character  used 
in  this  fabric,  and  while  the  yarn 
slieB  may  vary  somewhat,  the  method 
of  production  Is  practically  Identical. 
In  the  first  place,  the  novelty  result 
is  produced  from  a  number  of  strands 
of  yarn  and  bunches  of  loose  cotton 
twisted  together,  the  bunches  of  cot- 
ton being  spaced  at  Intervals  In  the 
completed  yarn.  The  loose  cotton 
oP(<&eBarilv  ban  to  he  In  a  condition 
capable  of '  being  handled  and  the 
fibres  must  be  comparatively  parallel 
so  as  to  give  -some'  strength  together 


with  a  uniform  sise  of  bunch  when 
the  yarn  is  being  made. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  re 
suits  which  can  be  produced.  First, 
the  whole  yarn  can  be  made  from 
stock -dyed  cotton  with  the  bunches 
of  one  color  and  the  ground  threads 
of  the  same  or  another  color.  Sec- 
ond, the  ground  yarns  can  be  spun 
in  the  grey  state  and  then  dyed  and 
used  with  stock-dyed  cotton  of  the 
same  or  a  different  color.  Third,  the 
whole  yarn  can  be  made  from  grey 
yarns  and  grey  cotton,  and  this  result 
afterward  dyed,  although  solid  colors 
only  are  possible  by  this  method. 
Naturally,  in  the  first  two  processes 
the  ground  yarns  can  be  of  different 
colors,  and  bleached  yarns  and  cot- 
tons are  Just  as  possible  as  dyed 
ones.  We  are  not  considering  the 
similar  yarns  containing  bunches  of 
cotton  which  are  made  by  two  twist- 
ing processes,  the  second  twist  ins 
being  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  binn- 
ing In  the  bunch  of  cotton  more 
firmly.  This  extra  twisting  process 
is  adopted  when  such  yarn  is  used 
tor  warp  and  Is  to  be  handled  ex- 
tensively and  la  not  so  generally  em- 
ployed when  It  Is  used  for  ailing. 
One  of  the  main  considerations  In 
PRODUCING  NOVELTY  YARN 
such  as  that  used  is  to  have  the  cot- 
ton bunches  taper  off  well.  Inasmuch 
as  thla  gives  a  better  appearance  and 
also  aids  In  producing  firmness,  in- 
asmuch as  the  tapering  end  of  the 
cotton  fibres  twists  In  better  with  the 
ground  threads.  This  variety  of 
yarns  Is  often  produced  on  an  ordi- 
nary spinning  frame,  In  fact.  It  is 
probable  that  much  the  largest  share 
of  It  is  produced  In  this  manner.  One 
set  of  rolls  is  given  an  Intermittent 
motion  through  the  removal  of  gear 
teeth  or  In  some  other  manner.  Be- 
tween these  rolls  Is  placed  the  roving 
which  forms  the  bunch  in  the  com- 
pleted yarn.  Naturally  the  Intermit- 
tent motion  of  the  rolls  feeds  the  cot- 
ton out  at  regular  Intervals.  Be- 
tween another  Bet  of  rolls,  which  op- 
erate regularly,  are  placed  the  two 
ground  threads.  It  being  desirable  to 
have  the  cotton  bunch  fed  out  be- 
tween these  two  ends  as  the  twist  is 
being  Inserted,  and  -this  method  per- 
DigtizedbyVaOOSlC 
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mitt  ine  cotton  w  be  bound  In  mora 

The  continuous  delivery  of  the 
ground  threads,  together  with  the  In- 
termittent delivery  of  the  soft  cotton 
or  roving,  creates  a  ply  yarn  In  which 
bunches  of  cotton  are  twisted.  The 
twist  in  any  yarn  will  run  to  the 
finest,  portions,  and  this  happens  very 
noticeably  In  yarn  of  the  character 
described,  there  being  quite  a  little 
twist  where  the  ground  yarns  only 
appear  and  very  few  turns  per  inch 
at  the  point  where  the  cotton  bunch 
Is  inserted.    For  this  reason  the 

AMOUNT  OF  TWIST 
which  the  whole  product  contains  will 
be  much  different  than  that  which 
the  ground  yarns  would  contain  were 
they  to  be  twisted  separately.  The 
slae  of  the  cotton  bunch,  the  char- 
acter of  the  result  desired,  whether 
there  Is  to  be  a  subsequent  twisting 
process,  the  kind  of  yarns  used  and 
naturally  the  yarn  sizes,  together 
with  certain  other  features,  regulate 
the  number  of  turns  per  Inch  which 
are  necessary  or  desirable. 

In  the  yarn  considered  there  are 
approximately  ten  turns  per  Inch  av- 
erage, and  this  Is  what  should  be 
considered  when  twist  gears  are  be- 
ing considered,  although  the  regular 
ply  portion  of  the  material  contains 
a  greater  number  of  turns  per  Inch. 
In  a  good  many  cases  novelty  yarns, 
such  as  that  described,  can  be  spun 
direct  upon  the  bobbins  which  are 
used  In  the  weave  room,  thereby  mak- 
ing no  other  processes  necessary  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  production  quite 
extensively. 

There  are  certain  features  which 
are  of  Interest  In  connection  with  the 
making  of  high-class  drapery  and  up- 
holstery fabrics.  Mills  making  these 
materials,  'as  previously  stated,  are 
somewhat  limited  In  the  amounts  of 
any  one  style  which  they  can  pro- 
duce. This  makes  frequent  changes 
In  cloth  construction  necessary  In  'or- 
der to  obtain  a  good  distribution,  es- 
pecially where  high -class  merchan- 
dise Is  being  produced.  Not  only  are 
various  yarn  sizes  required,  but  the 
colors  are  usually  even  more  nu- 
merous than  the  variety  of  yarns.  In- 
asmuch   as    the    orders    are    rather 


email,  the  quantities  of 'any  one  yam 
size  used  are  proportionate,  and  tor 
this  reason  it  Is  probably  cheaper  to 
purchase  yarn  than  It  Is  to 'make  It 
for  such  yarn  to  be  produced  In  a 
wide  diversity  of  sizes  a  varied  or- 
ganization would  be  required,  with 
the  probabilities  of  machinery  being 
Idle  at  least  a  portion  of  the  time. 

The  grey  yarns  which  are'purchas- 
ed  are  dyed  and  often  mercerized  at 
the  plants  where  the  cloth  is  woven, 
and  this  method  of  '  manufacturing 
permits  quite  a  little  variation  In  the 
product.  Whatever  finishing  is  nec- 
essary Is  also  accomplished  at  the 
plant  where  'the  weaving  is  done,  but 
Inasmuch  as  dyed  yarns  are  generally 
used,  the  finishing  of  these  cloths  Is 
a  much  more  simple  process  than 
when  grey  woven  cloths  are  consid- 
ered. The  purchase  of  yarn  makes 
the  problem  of  manufacture  much 
more  complicated  than  If  yarns 
were  manufactured  and  has  much  to 
do  with  the  obtaining  of  satisfactory 
profits.  To  buy  yarns  which  are  in 
good  demand  and  on  which  the  price 
and  profit  are  high  Is  to  curtail  to  an 
extent'at  least  the  possibility  of  prof- 
Its  In  the  manufacture  of  special  fab- 
rics. It  is  also  necessary  to  produce 
styles  which  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully In  the  larger  plants, 

Thus  it  can  be  depended  upon  that 
some  of  the  buyers  who  have  pur- 
chased solid  color  yarn-dyed  mercer- 
ized drapery  and  upholstery  fabrics 
will  soon  procure  such  materials  In 
the  grey  state  and  have  them  finished 
with 'a  large  reduction  in  price.  This 
applies  only  to  a  small  number  of 
fabrics  which  are  purchased  In  quan- 
tities and  not  for  the  majority  of  fab- 
rics which  are  used  for  drapery  pur- 
poses. Purchase  of  yarn,  the  extra 
cost  of  shipping,  dyeing,  mercerizing 
and  various  other  necessary  process- 
es, make  the  coat  of  the  yarn  when  it 
reaches  the  weave  room  high,  and 
while  the  loom  production  is  large 
with  a  correspondingly  low  cost  'in 
this  direction,  the  total  cost  is  high 
because  of  the  materia1  which  Is 
used.  It  will  be  noted  that  we  have 
in  our  cost  plan  given  the  price  of  the 
yarn  used.  This  amount  will  Tary, 
according  to  the  market  and  to  other 
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Balling  condition*,  but  it  la  ap- 
proximately correct  for  the  cloth  con- 
sidered. Selling  charges  are  higher 
than  lor  many  other  varieties  of  ma- 
terial, mainly  because  the  quantities 
sold  are  not  especially  large.  The 
rate  of 'profit  secured  would  depend  a 
good  deal  upon  the  attractiveness  of 
the  result  produced,  and  Is  not  consid- 
ered upon  the  production  basis  which 
Is  generally  used  when  large  quanti- 
ties of  say  ordinary  cloth  are  made. 

Without  doubt,  the  success  of  any 
concern'  making  special  fabrics  Is 
more  dependent  upon  a  single  person 
than  when  larger  quantities  of  staple 
materials  are  being  produced.  In  a 
small  Industry  the  person  who  Is  di- 
recting the  Items  of  Importance  has 
to  look  after  many  details  which  can 
be  relegated  to  other  persons  In  a 
large  concern.  The  styles  of  the 
cloth  are  of  great  Importance,  aa  this 
haa  an  influence  on  the  sales  and 
profits.  Experience  Is  necessary  as 
to  what  methods  should  be  used  in 
best  obtaining  any  certain  results. 
With  grey  and  most  of  the  staple  col- 
ored lines  a  certain  method  of  pro 
ductlon  can  be  adopted  and  contlnu 
ously  followed  out,  but  with  special 
fabrics  there  Is  more  flexibility  In  tht. 
method  of  production  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  best  method  tends  to  keep 
down  the  costs  and  Increase  the  prof- 
Its. 

Then  there  are  numerous  other  fea- 
tures which  have  to  be  considered  by 
manufacturers  producing  special 
cloths,  such  as  the  colors  to  be  used 
In  any  certain  lines,  the  method  by 
which  the  cloths  are  to  be  sold,  the 
amount  of  the  various  Btyles  to  be 
produced,  the  sale  of  styles  in  sucL 
a  manner  as  to  keep  all  the  machin- 
ery In  operation.  This  machinery 
problem  is  a  very  serious  one,  even 
with  fancy  grey  cloth  makers,  for  un- 
less the  orders  are  such  that  a  good 
balanced  production  is  secured  be- 
tween the  spinning  and  weaving  ma- 
chinery, and  unless  the  various  kinds 
of  looms  are  kept  steadily  employed, 
the  possibilities  of  good  profits  are 
largely  curtailed.  Because  there  are 
more  changes  in  styles  and  more  abil- 
ity necessary  in  producing  them  It 
Is  customary  for  the  salary  ranges  of 


employes  to  be  higher  when  such 
cloths  are  being  produced  than  for 
other  kinds  of  cloth  making.  It  Is 
necessary  to  obtain  good  operatives 
and  what  is  more  to  keep  them,  if  a 
satisfactory  result  is  to  be  secured. 
One  of  the  fabrics  which  has  never 
been  produced  In  the  domestic  mar- 
ket until  recently,  but  for  which  there 
has  been  and  Is  an  Increasing  de- 
mand, Is  tapestry  material,  which  Is 
used  for  wall  decorations.  These  ma- 
terials are  used  to  cover  up  unde- 
sirable portions  of  wall,  and  In  many 
cases  are  used  because  of  desirable 
patterns  or  colorings.  They  are  pro- 
duced from  dyed  yarns  and  the  com- 
bination of  yarn  and  weave  produces 
the  various  effects.  Without  doubt, 
the  making  of  large  effects  In  such 
cloths  Is  one  of  the  most  complicated 
forms  of  textile  manufacture.  The 
placing  of  the  various  colors  and  fig- 
ures where  they  will  appear  best  Is 
an  art,  and  makes  possible  results 
which  would  otherwise  be  considered 
impractical.  Many  colors  are  used 
in  the  warp,  and  the  same  Is  true  re- 
garding the  filling. 

Oftentimes  the  warp  has  no  ape 
clal  pattern,  and  the  method  of  dress- 
ing varies  from  one  side  of  the  cloth 
to  th„  other,  each  section  being  de- 
signed especially  for  the  result  to  be 
produced.  Jacquard  looms  are  used 
In  producing  these  cloths,  and,  due 
to  the  length  of  the  repeat  and  the 
great  number  of  picks  in  the  filling,  a 

LARGE  NUMBER  OF  CARDS 
are  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
the  pattern.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  design  making  and  the  cards 
employed  alone  cost  (1,000  or  more, 
and  tn  such  instances  the  production 
cost  is  regulated  a  good  deal  by  the 
amount  of  the  tapestry  which  can  be 
sold.  When  the  sale  is  small,  the  de- 
sign cost  is  large  per  yard,  whereas 
when  quite  a  distribution  is  made 
this  item  is  of  much  less  Importance, 
although  It  naturally  is  quite  high  in 
any  such  material. 

The  illustration  we  present  shows 
one  style  of  tapestry  which  la  pro- 
duced In  the  domestic  market,  and  It 
is  claimed  that  only  one  concern  does 
any    work  of    this    character.     That 
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there  la  any  at  all  produced  shows 
that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  ol 
progress  In  the  manufacturing  ability 
of  domestic  producers,  and,  without 
doubt,  such  cloths  will  be  In  larger 
demand  with  a  greater  number  of 
sellers  producing  them  In  the  near 
future. 

TARN  AND  CLOTH  WEIGHTS. 

Regarding  the  yarn  and  cloth 
weights,  it  can  be  said  that  few  of 
such  materials  as  that  analyzed  are 
sold  by  the  count  or  weight  as  art. 
many  of  the  fancy  dress  goods  which 
nave  a  large  distribution.  This  In- 
formation Is  necessary  for  the  man- 
ufacturer In  order  to  ascertain  the 
cost  of  production,  but  auch  Informa- 
tion Is  of  small  importance  to  the 
buyer,  Inasmuch  as  he  la  more  inter- 
ested In  the  style  of  the  cloth  and 
the  prices  at  which  he  Is  able  to  dis- 
tribute. Sometimes,  when  a  fabric  U 
to  be  duplicated  It  la  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  various  details  of  manufac- 
ture, but  In  this  connection  It  is  well 
to  remember  thai  the  yarn  sizes  will 
not  be  the  same  as  when  they  wen 
purchased  or  spun. 

-MKBCKBIZSJD  DRAPERY  NOVBXTY. 
io/»  Am.  cembed.  irwfliri  and  dred.    MOO  enda. 
3,1  MunltTJ*n>:  1'  pick*  peiMnch. 
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sauiae MU 
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The  processes  of  mercerlxation, 
dyeing  and  handling  are  likely  to  give 
results  somewhat  different  than  when 
the  yarns  were  originally  purchased. 
In  this  fabric,*  the  warp  yarns  are 
somewhat  finer  than  when  purchased, 
but  not  to  as  great  an  extent  as  la 
noted  in  many  of  the  white  mercer- 
ized fabrics  which  are  piece  antehed. 
An  Interesting  feature  regarding  the 
manufacture  of  this  cloth  Is  that,  doe 
to  the  heavy  character  of  the  QlUng 
and  the  large  number  of  threads  per 
inch,  the  contraction  in  width  from 
reed  to  cloth  le  not  very  great,  being 
in  this  fabric  not  quite  one  inch  for  the 
whole  fabric.  Ordinarily,  It  Is  much 
more  than  this  amount.  The  method 
of  obtaining  the  weights  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

(.000  enda  ■*■   {10/1  X    9*0)   —  .1111.  velcht 

or    warp    yarn    without    take-up. 
10%    take-up    Id    weaving. 
,„,.     .      .    _,     220,     toU]    wei_nt   af  WU.D 
yard    ot    woven    elotb. 


17  p/cka  X  II"  reed  wldtk  ; 

of  SUIna  per  rard  of  * 
tIT    •«■    {1.1   novelty    X    l«i    —    ...»».   *»• 
weight  of  Ailing  yu.ni   tor  yard  of  wove 

.2104    +    .1711    —    .«».    total    veecht    »* 

t.0000  -t-  .Ml*  —  1.01  yarda  per  pound. 


MOCK  LENO  WEAVE  GREPE 

At  various  times  we  have  analysed 
and  described  certain  of  the  crepe 
fabrics  which  are  sold  In  large  quan- 
tities; and  because  these  fabrics  ap- 
pear attractive  and  are  selling  well  at 
"    "  may  be  well  to  present  a 


description  of  a  special  crepe  which 
contains  features  radically  different 
from  most  of  those  produced  and  sold. 
Manufacturers  and  sellers  «T  novelty 
fabrics  recognize  that  profits  are  ob- 
tained through  the  production  of  at- 
tractive styles  and  materials  which 
are  similar  to  a  certain  extent  to  thee* 
In  demand,  but  in   which  Ideas   are 
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developed  that  are  different  from 
what  the  majority  of  sellers  are  offer- 
ing. When  fabrics  or  this  character 
are  developed.  It  Is  usually  possible 
to  obtain  a  comparatively 

HIGH  RATE  OF  DIVIDENDS, 
which  is  of  value  In  building  up  a 
reputation  for  attractive  fabrics  that 
produce  returns.  Of  course,  the  va- 
rious fancy  fabrics  being  produced 
ta-day  are,  many  of  them,  adaptations 
of  the  so-called  ratine  effects,  and 
crepe  grounds  contain  such  Ideas  as 
well  as  otter  good  selling  fabrics. 
Next  to  the  wide  range  of  ratine 
styles,  crepe  fabrics  appear  to  be  the 
leaders,  these  cloths  being  used  tor 
dresses,  waists,  and  various  other 
uses  depending  somewhat  upon  thalr 
construction  and  appearance.  Certain 
of  such  styles  are  being  printed  to- 
day and  are  having  quite  a  distribu- 
tion, while  many  of  them  contain  sll| 
stripes  on  which  Jacquard  figures  are 
woven  or  which  In  some  manner  add 
a  certain  attractiveness  to  the  fin- 
ished result  Crepe  fabrics  have  a 
characteristic  softness  which  Is  not 
usual  in  other  materials,  and  do  not 
show  wrinkles  In  as  prominent  a 
manner  as  some  other  styles,  thereby 
making  them  have  a  certain  advan- 
tage so  far  as  appearance  Is  con- 
cerned. 

CLOTH  CONSTRUCTION. 
Any  crepe  cloth  is  usually  of  a 
rather  low  count  and  would  not  be 
considered  a  very  Arm  construction 
when  compared  with  the  majority  of 
cotton  materials.  This  loose  con- 
struction Is  rather  necessary,  for  un- 
less this  method  of  making  were 
adopted  there  would  be  no  great  op- 
portunity for  the  yarns  to  contract 
and  produce  the  crepe  effect.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  crepe  cloths  are 
made  with  single  yams  and  few  of 
them  of  anything  like  a  fine  nature. 
The  ordinary  cheap  crepe  materials 
contain,  approximately,  yarn  which 
averages  about  26-1,  though  the  finer 
varieties  naturally  are  made  from 
somewhat  finer  yarns.  In  the  fabrics 
which  are  usually  produced,  the  warp 
yarn  Is  Identical  or  nearly  so  with 
ordinary  warp  of  the  same  else,  that 
Is,  the  standard  of  twist  Is  the  stand- 


ard which  Is  noted  for  ordinary  warp, 
namely,  about  4.76  times  the  square 
root  of  the  yarn  aire.  The  crepe  enect 
Is  produced  through  the  filling  yarn 
and  Is  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
a  large  amount  of  extra  twist,  the 
standard  being  anywuere  from  6.60 
to  9  timet!  the  square  root  of  the  yarn 
size,  whereas  In  most  ordinary  filling 
the  standard  of  twist  is  seldom  over 
3.75  times  the  square  root  of  the  yarn 
size.     In  the  fabric  considered 

ONE  ITEM  OF  INTEREST 
Is  found  In  that  the  yarns,  both  warp 
and  filling,  are  of  a  two-ply  character. 
This  method  makes  It  possible  for  a 
clearer  cloth  to  be  produced,  but  for 
the  same  result,  so  far  as  weight  Is 
concerned,  much  finer  yarns  are  nec- 
essary. In  this  cloth  there  have  been 
used  120-2  warp  and  filling  and  both 
yarns  contain  the  same  umount  of 
twist  and  are  identical  In  every  way. 
Usually  the  single  yarns  which  are 
used  In  making  hard  twist  ply  yarns 
are  no  different  than  are  ordinarily 
produced,  the  hard  twist  being  Intro- 
duced only  when  the  two-ply  result 
Is  being  made.  Such  a  fabric  as  that 
considered  would  be  made  much  more 
economically  from  grey  yarns  with 
the  finishing  being  accomplished  after 
the  cloth  was  woven,  than  It  would  If 
it  were  made  from  bleached  yarns. 

BLEACHED  TARNS. 
In  fact,  It  would  be  unsatisfactory 
to  handle  bleached  yarns  as  fine  as 
are  used  In  this  cloth.  There  are  a 
number  of  methods  of  making  hard 
twist  two-ply  yarns,  the  best  method 
depending  somewhat  upon  conditions 
of  operation.  For  filling  It  is  some- 
times a  good  plan  to  produce  fine 
numbers  on  an  ordinary  spinning 
frame,  twisting  the  material  onto 
filling  bobbins,  thus  having  them 
ready  for  the  loom  with  no  extra 
processes  needed,  except  the  steam- 
ing process  which  Is  necessar> ' 
to  set  the  twist  and  make  the  yarn 
possible  to  handle.  For  warp  a  dif- 
ferent method  must  be  adopted,  as 
the  yarn  must  be  spooled,  warped 
and  sized  before  It  can  be  woven,  and 
Inasmuch  as  the  twist  inserted  Is  so 
hard,  much  care  must  be  exercised 
or  trouble  will  ensue.    Filling  Is  often 
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bandied  In  much  the  same  manner  as 
warp,  being  Bpcoled,  warped,  sized 
and  quilled  on  a  long  chain  qulller. 
When  this  Is  done  no  steaming  Is  nec- 
essary because  the  sizing  process  has 
eliminated  the  need  for  It  In 
certain  cases  othor  methods  are  also 
employed,  but  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
quite  a  tension  on  the  yarn  or  else 
a  large  shrinkage  will  occur  and  part 
of  th<  yam  effect  when  the  cloth  Is 
woven  will  fe  lost  Whcj  spinning 
or  twt-*_ng  Imi  1  twist  two-ply  yarn 
there  1b  often  e  great  deal  of  trouble 
In  keeping  travelers  on  frame 
because  the  hard  twist  yarn  acts  very 
much  hs  a  saw  and  will  cut  through 


might  be  when  the  cloth  Is  finished. 
Another  reason  why  fancy  weaves  are 
not  used  on  crepe  ground  cloths  is 
because  they  do  not  appear  at  all 
prominent  when  such  a  cloth  Is  fin- 
ished and  the  effect  Is  largely  lost, 
making  the  use  of  su'.h  a  weave  a 
wasted  effort  In  some  cast  fancy 
weaves  are  used  with  silk,  but  tor 
an  all-cotton  fabric  It  Is  practically 
never  noted.  In  this  connection  the 
fabric  which  we  are  considering  la 
radically  different  from  an  ordinary 
crepe,  for  this  cloth  contains  a  weave 
which  Is  not  plain.  The  weave  used 
Is  ordinarily  known  as  a  "mock-leno" 
weave  and  we  are  Illustrating  It  to 


Mock  Leno  Weave  Crepe. 


travelers  lu  a  speedy  manner,  causing 
many  breakages.  The  breaking  of 
one  erd  Is  a  much  more  serious  mat- 
ter u  i  It  Is  with  ordinary  two-ply, 
because  the  bard  twist  makes  the 
yarn  very  springy  and  when  an  end 
breaks  t  Is  Hkoly  to  cuise  the  break- 
age of  othors  alongside  of  it 

It  Is  seldom  that  any  kind  of  a 
crepe  fabric  contains  anything  but 
plain  weave  ol  the  ground  cloth,  or 
at  least  a  very  simple  weave  which 
acts  much  the  same  as  plain  weave 
does.  The  reason  for  this  Is  found 
In  the  low  construction  and  In  the  re- 
sult desired.  Plain  weave  gives  the 
most  strength  for  the  yarn  sties  used 
and    Is    more    effective    than    others 


make  toe  situation  more  evident  By 
taking  a  piece  of  the  fabric  and  pull- 
ing It  there  will  be  noted  a  distinct 

SEPARATION  OP  THREADS, 
the  warp  dividing  Into  threes.     This 
happens  because  of  the  weave  used. 
Threads  1-2-3  slip  In  together,  as  d» 
4-5-6  and  so  on.    It  will  be  noted  in 
our  analysis  we  have  used  a  IT  reed 
with  three  ends  per  dent  throughout. 
The  same  result  might  as  easily  be 
obtained,  and  In  many  cases  undoubt- 
edly lg,    with  a  34    reed    with  these..; 
ends  in  one  dent  and    the    succeeds. ., 
ing    dent    containing    no    threads    &t,.r 
all.    This  allows  the  effect  produced 
to  be  more  prominent  and  is  soiu^   . 
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times  used.  In  an  ordinary  fabric  the 
nee  of  this  weave  produces  an  open- 
work fabric  which  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  a  leno  weave,  but  in  this  crepe 
fabric  such  an  effect  is  not  noticeable 
and  the  great  shrinkage  from  grey  to 
finished  width  covers  up  largely  the 
weave  which  has  been  used,  although 
It  makes  a  result  which  la  very  at- 
tractive and  Is  not  possible  through 
the  use  of  a  plain  weave.  The  floating 
of  the  warp  and  Ailing  allows  space 
for  the  hard  twisted  yarn  to  contract 
much  better  than  If  the  weave  was 
entirely  plain  and  the  crinkled  ap- 
pearance makes  the  cloth  look  as  If 
novelty  yarn  of  a  peculiar  natjre  had 

PRODUCING   CREPE  EFFECTS. 

There  are  three  distinct  types  of 
crepe  cloths:  First,  that  class  of  ma- 
terials which  is  produced  largely 
from  grey  yarn,  usually  containing 
hard  twist  filling  alone,  bat  In 
special  Instances  It  contains  hard 
twist  warp  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, to  which  class  the  fabric 
analyzed  belongs.  Second,  the  fab- 
rics that  are  produced  from 
bleached  and  dyed  yarns,  which  con- 
tain hard  twist  usually  In  the  filling, 
but  Id  very  few  cases  in  the  warp. 
Either  of  these  two  classes  of  fabrics 
mentioned  may  be  woven  on  a  box 
loom  which  produces  a  regular  crepe 
effect,  or  on  a  regular  loom  with  one 
twist  In  the  filling  producing 
a  wavy  effect  A  third  class  of 
fabric  which  many  consider  as 
crepe,  is  that  class  of  materials 
produced  through  the  memoriza- 
tion process.  As  Is  usually  well 
known,  the  application  of  caustic  soda 
to  cotton  yarns  or  cloth  will  cause 
them  to  shrink  approximately  25  por 
cent  tf  this  shrinkage  is  not  al- 
lowed and  the  yarn  or  cloth  Is  held 
out  to  approximately  Its  original 
width,  the  cotton  fibres  which  com- 
pose the  material  seem  to  swell  out 
and  become  more  nearly  round,  thus 
reflecting  the  light  and  producing  a 
lustrous  effect  If  no  tension  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  fabric  or  yarn  Is  Im- 
mersed, a  large  shrinkage  will  take 
place,  but  no  lustre  will  be  noted. 
This  is  the  method  which  Is  adopted 
In  producing  the  crepe  fabrics'  which 


are  mercerised.  In  moat  cases,  these 
crepe  styles  appear  In  the  form  of 
stripes  and  are  obtained  through  the 
methods  by  which  the  result  is  pro- 
duced. Caustic  soda  Is  applied  to  the 
material  In  various  stripes  and  the 
cloth  shrinks  where  this  solution  Is 
applied,  while  the  other  portion  of 
the  cloth  will  crinkle  up,  causing  a 
wavy  appearance  and  producing 
what  many  have  been  Inclined  to 
designate  as  a  crepe  weave,  though 
it  is  not  theoretically  of  this  charac- 
ter. There  are  various  combinations 
and  styles  In  the  several  lines  or 
crepe  and  often  one  style  Is  mistaken 
for  another  by  those  not  experienced 
in  production.  Not  only  is  this  true, 
but  It  often  happens  that  mills  manu- 
facturing crepes  will  produce  fabrics 
by  a  method  which  Is  not  the  most 
economical,  that  is,  a  mill  making 
bleached  and  dyed  yarn  fabrics  will 
produce  styles  which  could  be  better 
obtained  through  the  grey  yam 
method. 

INTERESTING  FEATURES. 
An  ordinary  crepe  fabric  seldom 
shrinks  more  than  25  per  cent,  that 
is,  for  a  36-Inch  grey  cloth  at  least 
a  27-inch  finished  cloth  will  be  pro- 
duced, while  In  most  lines  the  shrink- 
age Is  not  quite  so  great  as  that 
named.  For  the  fabric  analysed  the 
shrinkage  In  width  from  grey  to  fin- 
ished cloth  Is  approximately  40  per 
cent,  thus  being  much  greater  than 
for  an  ordinary  crepe  fabric,  fn  ad- 
dition to  the  shrinkage  In  width  there 
la  a  shrinkage  In  length  of  from  20 
per  cent  to  2E  per  cent.  This  gives 
a  resulting  fabric  which  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  obtain  when  most  cloths  are 
considered  and  is  only  possible 
through  the  use  of  hard  twist  warp 
and  filling  yarns.  This  loss  Is  a  se- 
rious item  in  many  ways  and  will  be 
mentioned  further  in  regard  to  the 
cost  of  production.  It  might  be  won- 
dered Just  what  happens  to  the  sel- 
vages under  these  circumstances,  but 
it  will  be  found  that  (he  selvage  ends 
are  not  crowded  very  closely  and 
that  they  shrink  perceptibly,  though 
not  in  the  large  crinkles  noted  In  the 
body  of  the  warp.  For  this  reason, 
the  selvages  are  somewhat  longer 
than  the  mafn  portion  of  the  fabric 
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and  contain  a  more  or  leas  watt 
eDect  so  as  to  take  up  ■tne  same 
amount  in  length  as  the  main  part  of 
the  labile.  The  fabric,  due  to  its 
great  shrinkage,  has  to  be  produced 
on  a  very  wide  loom  and  Inasmuch 
as  there  are  very  lew  of  such  looms 
In  use  In  the  domestic  market  in  mills 
which  are  capable  of  making  novel t> 
constructions  such  as  that  consid- 
ered, it  la  very  likely  that  the 
PROFIT  PER  YARD  TO  THE  MILL 
Is  quite  high,  much  higher  than  11 
would  be  were  the  cloth  being  pro- 
duced In  large  quantities  and  were  It 
not  of  so  radically  different  a  nature 
from  most  materials.  Due  to  the 
loom  width,  the  picks  per  minute 
are  not  as  high  as  for  a  narrowei 
loom,  thus  caus>.g  a  rather  low  pro- 
duction and  Increasing  the  cost.  S< 
far  as  the  weaving  operation  Is  con- 
cerned, there  la  nothing  especially 
Intricate  In  this  direction,  the  effect 
being  produced  through  the  charactei 
of  the  yarns,  the  simple  weave  and 
the  finishing  employed.  The  cloth  In 
the  grey  appears  very  similar  tc 
many  of  the  low  constructed  wide 
voile  fabrics  which  were  eo  common 
a  year  or  more  ago,  though  it  musl 
be  said  the  result,  when  finished,  it 
not  at  all  like  the  voiles  usee 
PRICES  AND  COSTS. 
There  are  many  Interesting  fea- 
tures regarding  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  the  selling  prices  for  the 
cloth  considered.  We  have  given  the 
cost  of  making  the  grey  cloth  In  a 
lance  economical  mill  which  would  be 
likely  to  produce  fancy  cloths  of  this 
character.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
mill  cost  in  the  grey  Is  approximately 
SIH  cents  per  yard.  The  selling 
price  depends  a  good  deal  upon  cir- 
cumstances and  on  the  price  which 
the  fabric  can  be  disposed  of  to  other 
sellers.  It  Is  unlikely  that  It  was 
sold  for  less  than  25  cents  per  yard 
and  possibly  a  higher  price  was  ob- 
tained. Possibly  the  Item  of  greatest 
Importance  to  the  converter  Is  in  re- 
gard to  the  shrinkage  of  the  cloth 
when  finished.  As  previously  stated, 
this  fabric  shrinks  In  length  any- 
where from  20  to  26  per  cent  In  the 
tojgfcjpa;  process.     Should   this   cloth 


have  cost  26  cents  In  the  grey  Btate, 
this  shrinking  feature  alone  would 
add  almost  10  cents  per  yard  to  the 
grey  cost,  without  considering  the 
various  finishing  charges  at  all,  which 
naturally  would  be  high  because  of 
the  special  character  of  the  cloth  and 
the  fact  that  It  is  so  wide  in  the  grey 
state.  Without  doubt  this  cloth  actu- 
ally costs  the  converter  40  cents  or 
over,  not  taking  Into  considera- 
tion at  all  the  various  expenses  or 
profits  which  are  encountered  In  sell- 
ing such  a  high  class  novelty.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  retail  price 
of  11.25  a  yard  does  not  seem  espe- 
cially high  when  compared  with  many 
of  the  all-cotton  fabrics  on  which  the 
retail  price  Is  at  least  three  times  the 
cost  of  the  cloth  In  a  finished  state. 
Much  the  same  condition  exists  on 
the  mercerized  crepes  being  sold  an 
are  noted  on  the  fabric  under  consid- 
eration, for  on  these  cloths  the  finish- 
ers demand  a  25  per  cent  working 
loss,  though  In  a  number  of  cases  the 
actual  Iobb  does  not  amount  to  any 
more  than  18  or  20  per  cent.  When 
It  Is  considered  that  Were  are  quite  a 
number  of  crepe  fabrics,  probably  the 
majority,  In  which  there  Is  a  greater 
or  less  stretch  in  the  yardage  secured 
from  the  finisher,  a  decided  lose  on 
these  fabrics  Is  an  item  which  must  be 
carefully  watched  or  else  the  profits 
which    are   estimated    will    be    elfml- 

GREY  AND  FINISHED  CLOTHS. 

When  the  grey  and  finished  cloths 
are  compared,  the  first  item  which  Is 
noticeable  Is  the  shrinkage  In  width 
namely  from  65  to  39  Inches.  The 
next  Is  In  the  cloth  com  t.  In  the 
grey  state  the  count  on  the  ground 
fabric  is  about  52  x  52,  while  In  the 
finished  state  the  count  Is  about  88  x 
68.  The  Increase  In  the  warp  count 
Is  brought  about  through  the  shrink- 
age In  width,  while  the  increase  In 
the  filling  count  Is  brought  about 
through  the  shrinkage  In  length. 
Another  difference,  which  will  be 
noted.  Is  that  the  material  appears 
something  like  a  voile  with  an  open 
work  weave  when  It  is  In  the  grey 
state,  and  when  It  Is  finished  there 
Is  neither  any  weave  apparent  nor 
any   prominent   voile   effect,   the   last 
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feature  being  entirely  eliminated 
through  the  shrinkage  of  the  yam. 
Another  Interesting  feature  which 
of  course  1b  not  so  apparent,  but 
which  la  nevertheless  of  Interest,  is 
the  weight  of  the  cloth  in  the  grey 
and  finished  state.  Most  ordinary 
grey  woven  fabrics  are  lighter  when 
finished  than  they  are  when  woven. 
Some  of  the  items  In  connection  with 
this  are  as  follows:  A  cotton  yarn 
in  tne  bleaching  process  will  lose 
about  8  or  7  pur  cent  in  weight.  In 
addition  to  this  shrinkage  there  Is  a 
loss  occasioned  by  the  »aace  of  Size 
applied  to  the  warp  to  make  weaving 
operations  more  practical.  For  ordi- 
nary cloth  the  warp  will  contain  from 
5  to  iy»  per  cent  of  size,  that  is  in 
domestic  materials,  though  there  ars 
many  cases  wnere  more  size  is  ap- 
plied. Under  these  conditions  most 
fabrics  will  average  to  lose  in  weight 
from  3  to  4  per  cent  due  to  the  loss 
of  the  warp  in  size.  Altogether,  this 
total  loss  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent,  there  being  a 
greater  or  less  loss  aue  to  tne  Cand- 
ling and  singeing. 

FOR  A  DYED  FABRIC 
the  dyestuff  will  create  an  additional 
weight,  but  in  no  case  in  an  ordinary 
cloth  does  it  anywhere  near  approach 
the  other  losses.  A  fabric  which  con- 
tains a  dark  dyestuff  may  weigh 
about  2  per  cent  more,  due  to  the  dye- 
ing process,  but  for  light  shades  the 
additional  percentage  will  decrease 
to  almost  a  negligible  quantity.  Un- 
der tneae  circumstances  it  can  be 
stated  that  an  ordinary  grey  fabric 
will  lose  In  weight  in  finishing  from 
7  to  10  per  cent.  This  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  general  opinion  and  the 
statements  of  many  who  have  never 
Investigated  the  situation  and  know 
very  little  regarding  the  theory  of 
manufacturing  and  finishing.  These 
various  losses  are  ordinary  ones  and 
do  not  Include  the  losses  aue  to 
stretching,  which  In  some  instances 
have  been  known  to  be  as  high  as 
IE  per  cent,  though  In  most  cases  6 
per  cent  stretcn  is  more  nearly  the 
amount  winch  would  be  noted.  On 
the  fabric  considered  It  will  reaaily 
be  noted  that  there  Is  a  much  differ- 
ent condluuu  existing,  ror  wnlle  the 


grey  yards  per  pound  are  6.38,  the 
finished  yards  per  pound  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  6.26,  this  cloth  being  much 
heavier  when  finished  than  It  Is  when 
grey,  even  though  the  yarns  actually 
lose  approximately  10  per  cent  In  the 
various  finishing  processes. 

TARNS  AND  WEIGHTS. 
There  Is  no  necessity  for  the  cloth 
weight  finished  to  be  obtained  except 
as  a  matter  of  Interest  in  connection 
with  the  shrinkages,  but  the  cloth  is 
sold  in  the  grey  state  and  It  Is  usually 
sold  on  the  construction  and  weight 
For  this  reason,  we  are  giving  the 
method  of  obtaining  the  weights 
through  the  yarn  sizes  and  take-up. 
When  such  a  fabric  has  to  be  consld- 


The   Weave 

ered  In  its  finished  state.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  use  a  great  deal  of  care  in 
obtaining  the  yarn  sizes  and  various 
other  items  of  manufacturing.  Un- 
less this  is  done  the  correct  results 
will  not  be  obtained.  In  twisting, 
the  excess  twist  will  make  the  yarn 
contract  and  two  ends  of  120- it  will 
not  produce  a  yarn  which  sizes  the 
same  as  60-1,  but  it  will  be  coarser 
than  the  number  named.  The  10  per 
cent  loss  must  also  be  considered  due 
to  the  bleaching  and  other  processes, 
so  that  there  Is  opportunity,  for  those 
not  experienced,  to  have  the  yarn 
sizes  vary  as  much  as  IE  or  20  per 
cent  from  what  they  actually  should 
be.  In  giving  the  details  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  yarns  we  have  given 
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the  cotton  staple  and  other  Items, 
which  would  be  noted  In  the  normal 
mill.  Some  manufacturers  are  able 
to  produce  the  else  of  yarn  considered 
out  of  shorter  cotton  than  what  we 
have  used,  while  It  Is  probable  that 
In  other  cases  somewhat  longer  cot- 
ton Is  necessary-  This  depends  upon 
the  mill  equipment  and  upon  other 
manufacturing  details.  One  Item 
which  must  be  considered  when  com- 
paring the  COSt  Of  making  such  yarn 
with  the  selling  price  la  that  the 
production  of  fine  yarn  Is  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  per  spindle,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  tbe  same  profit  per 
spindle  as  on  coarser  numberB  there 
must  be  a  much  greater  relative  profit 
per   pound.     Five   cents    per   pound 


profit  on  120-1  is  nowhere  near  as 
great  a  profit  as  one  cent  per  pound 
upon  30-1  and  must  be  considered 
when  profits  and  selling  prices  are 
treated  in  a  reasonable  manner.  The 
weights  of  the  yarn  used  and  the 
weight  of  the  grey  cloth  is  as  follows: 


+     .0766     —    .166$. 


1M/1  Sea  Island  combed  hard  twist     —    1,167    —     =   3.CI 

1S0/1  Su  lilaod  combed  bard  twlrt.  62  picks,  a-rey. 

17  raed;   IT   reed   width;    65"   wry   width;   SBr  finished   wld 


HO/1  Sea  Isl'd  combed  H.  T.;  1(1"  its..:  14  hank  dou.  rov..    10c.         4Bc.         12  Vic   —  ll.OIHi 

Warp  and  Slllns  Identical. 

Yard*  per  pound,  46.160  (duo  to  contraction). 

CLOTH  COST. 

S.HI  ends  110/1  Sea  Island  combed  H.  T.  +   <%  take-up .0811  B  I1.UH   —  I  .0816 

Si  picks  lsO/I  Ben  Island  combed  H.  T.  Dlllnc —  .0766  $   II.IOS   —       .0760 

Expenses    7.  .7.7.7.7.7.7.7. 7.7.7.7  '.  '. '.  '.'. '. '.  '.        MU 

•  .toot 

Bel!  In*    (sroy)     .0040 

Mill   coot   (|W) I    11« 

Terils  per  pouDd  6  J*    if  ray). 
Ktii.ll  p-lrs  11.16  por  yard. 


ONIQDE  LENO  RATINE 

Practically  all  the  sellers  who 
handle  fancy  fabrics  of  any  character 
are  now  offering  their  merchandise 
for  another  season.  In  the  various 
ranges  of  fabrics  which  have  been 
shown,  ratines,  or  fabrfes  whlc^i  many 
would  classify  under  this  heading,  are 
without  doubt  being  shown  In  greatest 
quantities.  The  quality  of  the  above- 
mentioned  fabric,  together  with  the 
selling  price,  will  vary  from  a  very 
low  figure  to  a  very  high  price,  and 


there  Is  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
heard  as  to  the  relative  values  which 
are  being  purchased.  Without  any 
question,  the  radical  nature  of  the 
fabric  has  made  it  impossible  for 
many  buyers  to  purchase  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty,  and  while  they  are 
usually  able  to  distribute  the  fabrics 
taken  at  a  profit,  nevertheless  It  will 
be  readily  recognized  that  buyers  are 

LIKELY  TO  OBTAIN  GOOD  VALUES 
than  they  have  been  in  o'her  s 
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produced  in  bo  many  different  methods 
and  In  such  widely  varying  construc- 
tions, making  it  comparatively  impos- 
sible for  a  purchaser  to  compare  diem 
with  other  styles  or  with  fabrics 
which  have  been  handled  previously. 
Many  of  these  so-called  ratine  fabrics 
are  almost  Identical  with  certain  of 
the  toweling  fabrics  regularly  pro- 
duced and  axe  made  on  a  terry  cloth 
loom. 

Another  type  of  fabric  Is  woven  on 
a  loom  that  produces  somewhat  sim- 
ilar results  to  the  terry  motion,  but 
the  loops  are  produced  in  a  different 
manner  by  wires  which  are  Inserted 
and  which  hold  up  the  yarn  as  the 
cloth  Is  being  woven.  This  process  Is 
very  similar  to  that  employed  in  mak- 
ing many  styles  of  carpets.  On  both 
the  above-mentioned  methods  jac- 
quard  patterns  are  employed,  though 
in  the  first  process  the  back  of  the 
cloth  is  the  reverse  of  the  face.  Va- 
rious adaptations  of  these  two  proc- 
esses have  also  been  employed.  In 
addition  to  the  processes  mentioned, 
there  is  a  wide  variety  of  fabrics  now 
being  offered  which  are  produced  from 
novelty  yarns.  Inasmuch  as  novelty 
yarns  can  be  produced  In  an  unlimited 
number.  It  naturally  makes  It  possible 
to  have  a  wide  variety  of  woven  fab- 
rics produced  from  them.  Of  course, 
the  various  kinds  of  loop  yarns  pro- 
duce results  which  are  more  nearly 
identical  to  those  resulting  from  the 
terry  motion,  but  the  entire  range  of 
fabrics  are  generally  known  as  ratine. 
In  addition  to  the  methods  we  have 
mentioned  as  being  used  in  making 
the  fabrics  under  discussion, 

A  FABRIC  HAS  APPEARED, 
which,  while  having  the  general  char- 
acteristics noted  in  many  ratine  fab- 
rics, is,  however,  produced  by  an  en- 
tirely different  method  and  one  which 
would  by  many  be  considers  1  rather 
Impossible.  This  method,  of  which 
the  fabric  we  have  analyzed  Is  a  good 
example.  Is  through  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  leno  motion.  The  crossing 
yarn  Is  run  very  loosely  and  the  meth- 
od of  construction  aids  In  producing 
the  result  In  many  cases,  this  fabric 
would  be  considered  more  desirable 
than  certain  of  the  original  cloths,  he- 
cause  the  loops  are  not  so  prominent, 


the  fabric  is  more  stable  and  the  ef- 
fect is  practically  as  desirable  from  a 
selling  standpoint.  Ihese  various 
lines  of  cloths  are  used  lor  dresses, 
waists,  vostlngs,  hats,  trimmings,  ties, 
and  any  number  of  otlier  articles, 
even  being  seen  In  draperies,  cover- 
ings and  other  radically  different 
articles. 

As  previously  stated,  a  leno  weave 
Is  responsible  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  effect  noted  In  the  fabric  analyzed. 
This  leno  weave  has  a  crossing  thread 
which  crosses  back  and  forth  over 
three  ground  threads,  being  woven  in 
a  loose  manner,  in  order  to  give  the 
roughness  desirable  to  the  fabric. 
To  cause  an  Irregular  appearance  to 
the  loose  yarn  there  are  two  doups 
used  in  making  the  cloth;  that  is, 
there  are  two  different  motions  to 
the  crossing  threads.  Both  of  the  mo- 
tions are  identical,  but  the  second  op- 
erates on  a  different  pick  than  the 
first  Inasmuch  as  the  crossing 
thread  works  in  combination  with 
three  ground  threads,  the  body  of  the 
warp  Is  drawn  in  the  reed  three  ende 
per  dent  The  crossing  threads  dc 
not  operate  over  every  three  threads, 
but  rather  over  every  second  three 
threads;  that  is,  the  first  crossfng 
thread  operates  over  threads  1-2-S, 
while  crossing  thread  No.  2  operates 
over  threads  7-8-0.  The  Illustration 
of  the  weave  should  make  this  entire- 
ly clear.  We  are  not  presenting  the 
entire  weave,  because  It  repeats  on 
twelve-ground  threads  and  picks  In- 
stead of  the  six  which  we  have  used. 
The  reason  why 

THE  REPEAT  OF  THE  WEAVE 
Is  as  large  as  it  Is,  Is  because  there 
Is  a  regular  ground  weave  all  over 
the  fabric.  This  weave  le  a  regular 
four-harness  twill  with  no  changes 
made  because  of  the  leno  threada 
This  will  be  noted  in  the  illustration 
for  the  warp,  which  Is  of  a  mottled 
character,  operating  for  two  picks  on 
the  face  snd  then  reversing  for  twc 
picks  on  the  back  of  the  fabric  Ona 
of  the  Items  of  Importance  Is  that  the 
crossing  thread  Is  on  the  face  even 
time  It  changes  its  position.  ThU 
method  holds  the  yarn  in  place  and 
keeps  the  threads  in  their  correct 
positions. 
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To  male*  the  result  effective  there 
has  been  used  la  the  doth  considered 
*  comtwft Lively  Hue  yarn  tor  the 
ground  of  the  cloth  wltL  t.  rather 
coaise  yarn  for  the  crossing  threads. 
This  heavy  yarn  has  a  very  small 
.  amount  of  twist  Inserted,  for  this 
gives  the  fabric,  a  soft  appearance 
and.  in  addition.  Is  of  value  because 
the  ler.o  or  crossing  yarn  has  been 
mercerised  before  the  weaving  opera- 
tion. To  give  as  good  an  appearance 
as  possible  to  this  yarn.  It  la  made 
from  combed  stock,  though  of  about 
as  short  character  as  can  be  satisfac- 
torily combed.  The  ground  yams  are 
made  from  slightly  better  stock  than 


duce  such  a  fabric  as  that  considered 
Is  to  use  grey  yarns,  with  a  mercer- 
ised leno  yarn,  and  then  bleach  the 
fabric  In  the  piece  after  It  has  been 
woven.  The  mercerUatlon  01  the  yarn 
and  the  price  which  has  bean  given 
for  It  are  the  ones  which  would  be 
noted  were  It  planned  to  have  another 
party  accomplish  this  work,  a  condi- 
tion which  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon, Inasmuch  as  grey  cloth  mills 
very  seldom  have  any  finishing  ap- 
paratus. It  1b  usually  good  policy  to 
use  as  coarse  a  reed  as  possible  In 
making  fabrics  of  this  character,  be- 
cause this  allows  much  easier  cross- 
ings for    the    leno    threads,  and  the 


The   Leno   Ratine   Fabric   Described. 


would  be  used  for  plain  cloth  contain- 
ing the  same  sizes  of  yarn.  This  is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  but  will 
often  be  found  desirable  In  sucb  a 
fabric  as  that  ccnsldered,  because  the 
Increase  In  production  more  than  off- 
sets the  extra  price  which  Is  noted 
for  the  better  cotton.  In  n  fabric  of 
this  character,  the  yarns  form  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  the  total 
cost,  oftentimes  the  percentage  of 
tabor  in  the  fabric  amounting  to 
about  76  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
making.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
use  of  a  cotton  wherein  a  small  per- 
centage of  Increase  In  the  weave  room 
production  can  be  secured  Is  of  large 
advantage.    The  best  method  to  pro- 


heavy  leno  yarn  Is  leas  likely  to  be 
broken  than  If  a  fine  reed  were  used. 
In  most  fabrics  of  this  character  It  Is 
possible  for  a  weaver  to  run  only  one 
loom.  This  Is  necessary,  because  the 
doups  are  continually  breaking,  and 
as  the  material  Is  comparatively  ex- 
pensive It  Is  not  a  good  policy  to  al- 
low the  leno  yarn  to  stop  operating 
for  even  a  few  picks,  as  It  makes  a 
second. 

COSTS  AND  SELLING  PRICES. 

Possibly  the  most  Interesting  Item 
regarding  the  fabric  considered  Is 
that  which  concerns  the  cost  of  man- 
ufacturing and  the  price  which  U  being 
obtained  at  retail.  Allowing  reason- 
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able  Items  In  our  analysis  we  And 
that  for  the  width  ol  cloth  considered 
It  should  not  cost  over  2V  ceuls  lor  a. 
mill  to  produce  the  material;  In  Wet, 
It  Is  likely  that  It  could  be  produced 
lor  a  smaller  amount  In  quite  a  num- 
ber of  instances.  These  fabrics  are 
In  good  demand  to-day,  and  allowing 
a  high  mill  profit,  namely  16  per  cent, 
the  mill's  selling  price  should  not  be 
over  22  cents.  Under  such  conditions 
this  fabric  should  be  sold  by  the  re- 
taller  at  60  cents  per  yard  and  have 
the  various  sellers  obtain  a  rate  of 
profit  satisfactory  for  the  radical  na- 
ture of  the  fabric.  That  this  bas  not 
been  done  Is  readily  recognized,  In- 
asmuch as  the  cloth  Is  not  selling  for 
60  cents  per  yard  at  retail,  but  rather 
1b  being  offered  for  (1.49.  It  would 
seem  as  If  It  were  possible  for  cou 
verters  to  develop  a  fabric  similar  to 
the  one  analyzed,  but  In  a  slightly 
narrower  width,  so  that  it  could  be 
sold  at  no  more  than  39  cents  per  yard 
and  allow  a  very  good  profit  to  the 
various  sellers.  We  believe  this  would 
have  occurred  If  this  fabric  had  been 
produced  earlier  than  it  was,  but 
there  Is  a  tendency  among  manufac- 
turers to  avoid  novelty  materials  of 
this  character  at  the  present  time,  for 
they  believe  the  sale  will  shortly  de- 
cline. This  price  of  J  1.4 9  per  yard 
shows  that  someone  has  obtained  a 
very  large  profit  and  very  likely  it  is 
not  the  manufacturer. 
THE  RETAILER  UNDOUBTEDLY 
Is  obtaining  quite  a  little  extra  profit, 
but  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  b> 
is  obtaining  anything  like  the  entire 
profit  which  this  fabric  shows.  There 
are  very  many  materials  being 
sold  on  which  the  retail  price  Is 
at  least  three  times  the  cost  of  the 
goods  In  a  finished  state,  but  It  Is  sel- 
dom that  the  retail  price  is  from  six 
to  seven  times  the  cost  of  the  goods 
in  a  finished  state,  as  Is  noted  on  this 
cloth.  The  result  Illustrate*  very 
clearly  what  Is  likely  to  happen  when 
retailers  and  others  do  not  give 
enough  consideration  to  the  fabrics 
being  produced  In  the  market  and  do 
not  recognize  the  actual  cloth  values 
in  any  way.  Possibly  the  retailer  can 
obtain  $1.49  per  yard  for  this  mate- 
rial, largely  because  tne  consumer  li 


often  foolish  where  styles  are  being 
considered,  but  there  should  be  no 
legitimate  reason  ior  such  a  thing 
occur  ring  and  probably  retailers, 
even  previous  sellers,  are  being 
as  badly  deceived  regarding  value  aa 
the  consumer  is. 

It  may  be  that  tbla  fabric  was  lm 
ported,  yet  It  was  not  claimed  thai 
such  was  the  case,  but  if  it  was  im- 
ported. It  shows  that  the  purchaser 
has  absolutely  no  idea  regarding 
value  and  that  the  material  could 
have  been  produced  in  the  domestic 
market  so  as  to  be  sold  with  large 
profit  at  a  much  more  reasonable  price. 
Many  times  fabric  importers  do  not 
give  enough  consideration  to  the  lines 
of  high-class  novelties  which  soma  of 
the  domestic 

SELLERS  ARE  DEVELOPING 
These  buyers  will  make  trips  to  for- 
eign markets  and  purchase  a  certain 
amount  of  cloth  which,  with  the  duty, 
makes  their  purchases  cost  quite  high 
amounts,  whereas  If  they  had  ubou 
half  as  much  effort  In  examining  the 
various  lines  In  the  domestic  market 
they  could  have  obtained  Just  as  great 
variety  and  oftentimes  the  Identical 
fabric  at  a  very  much  lower  price. 
It  is  often  the  practice  to  purchase  all 
the  fabrics  from  a  single  seller  In  the 
domestic  market,  and  while  this  baa 
Its  advantages,  nevertheless  It  does 
certainly  curtail  the  variety  which 
is  obtainable  and  oftentimes  elimi- 
nates fabrics  which  would  help  in  en- 
larging the  distribution  of  the  pur- 
chaser. There  have  been  more  In- 
stances of  purchasers  being  fooled  re- 
garding values  the  present  season 
than  there  ever  has  been  in  the  past, 
and  while  there  always  Is  a  certain 
amount  of  this  taking  place,  neverthe- 
less the  p'ylpH  being  purchased  and 
certain  other  features  In  the  situation 
tend  to  Indicate  that  consumers  will 
not  continually  be  as  easily  deceives 
regarding  fabrics  as  they  have  beet 
the  present  summer,  and  Bellers  ma] 
not  he  able  to  dispose  of  their  mer 
chanrtlse  at  the  enormous  advancer 
wM<-h  man»  of  them  pxneot  to  obtain 

When  nuch  a  fabric  as  the  one  con 
eldered  has  to  be  nroduced  bv  a  mill 
not  aeouatnted  with  the  manufacturt 
of  It.  there  must  be  a  great  deal  ol 
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consideration  givon  to  the  analysis  of 
the  fabric  before  an;  definite  price  Is 
named  for  any  large  quantity.  In  the 
first  place,  unless  the  labric  Is  dupli- 
cated within  a  reasonable  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  result  obtalno  i  will  not 
be  Identical  with  the  fabric  being 
Imitated. 

The  sizes  of  the  ground  yarns,  both 
warp  and  filling,  can  be  obtained  in 
a  comparatively  easy  manner,  but 
such  yarns  are  somewhat  finer  In  the 
finished  doth  than  they  are  when  they 
are  used  In  producing  the  grey  ma- 
terial. This,  however,  is  not  of  great 
Importance  In  a  fabric  of  the  charac- 
ter described,  but  is  of  Interest  In  the 
result.  The  same  condition  applies 
to  the  leno  yam  and,  while  the  losses 
are  likely  to  be  somewhat  greater  on 
this  yam,  due  to  the  soft  twist  which 
has  been  used  and  to  the  mercerlza- 
tlon  process,  the  finer  size  '  i  the  fin- 
ished cloth  does  not  affect  the  result 
as  much  as  the  take-up  on  the  yarn. 

THE  ENORMOUS  TAKE-UP. 
Not  only  does  the  take-up  affect  the 
appearance  of  the  cloth,  but  It  also 
has  much  to  do  with  the  cost  of  the 
material  which  Is  used  in  producing 
It.  It  will  be  noted  from  our  analysis 
that  there  has  been  a  take-up  on  the 
leno  yarn  of  practically  68  per  cent, 
or,  In  other  words,  It  requires  about 
three  yards  of  yarn  to  weave  one  yard 
of  cloth.  Many  ordinary  leno  fabrics 
are  woven  with  a  take-up  of  from  20 
to  30  per  cent,  and  a  mere  estimate 
Of  the  actual  take-up  In  weaving  the 
cloth  considered  would  be  likely  to 
fall  far  short  of  what  the  take-up 
would  actually  be,  thus  giving  a  much 
smaller  weight  of  yarn  to  produce  the 
cloth  and  a  lower  cost  than  should  be 
noted.  This  fabric  Illustrates  very 
well  why  ft  Is  not  a  good  plan  to  else 
yarn  as  It  stands  In  the  finished  cloth 
without  considering  at  all  the  take-up 
In  weaving.  This  yarn  was  28-2  when 
used,  whereas,  If  such  u.  method  of 
sizing  the  yarn  had  been  adopted  In 
assessing  duties,  the  result  obtained 
would  be  applied  to  10-2  yarn,  rather 
than  30-2.  with  a  lower  rate  of  dirtv 
than  actually  should  be  noted.  Of 
course,  this  would  make  very  little 
difference  in  a  fabric  where  the 
ground  yarn  la  aa  One  as  it  is  In  this 


cloth,  with  the  leno  yarn  as  coarse  aa 
that  used,  but  the  yarn  sizes  are  not 
always  relatively  the  same  as  they 
are  in  the  cloth  analyzed,  and  One 
two-ply  yarn  Is  sometimes  noted  for 
the  crossing  threads.  It  is  this  large 
take-up  In  crossing  yarn  which  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  ratine  or 
towelling  effect 

THIS  FABRIC  IS  NOT  STRETCHED 
like  many  of  the  materials  which  are 
being    sold    to-day,    but    Instead,    It 


shrinks  a  slight  amount  In  finishing, 
which  gives  a  better  effect,  yet  which 
makes  a  few  more  picks  In  tfle  cloth 
than  when  It  le  woven  with  a  corre- 
spondingly fewer  number  of  yards  re- 
turned. The  shrinkage  In  width  Is 
somewhat  greater  than  for  most  ordi- 
nary cloths,  ss  this  Is  desirable,  Inas- 
much aa  It  creates  somewhat  more 
prominent  loops.  The  shrinkage 
In  length  affects  the  cost  to  the 
purchaser,  but  not  In  very  large 
amounts  and  not  anywhere  near 
so  radically  as  Is  noted  on  some 
other      fabrics     which      arc      being 
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handled   In   quantities   to-day.     Mak-  In  sufficiently.     The  fabric  deacrlbfld 

log    the    fabric    In    the    manner    de-  la    one    of    the    lightest    appearing 

scribed  Is  of  a  certain  amount  of  ad-  ratines  which  has  been  produced  and 

vantage,  because  the  back  of  the  clotn  the   whole  effect  Is   uot  only  a   very 

Is  smooth.    This  does  not  occur  when  good  Imitation  of  the  novelty  yarn  or 

novelty  yarns  are  used,  neither  does  terry  cloth  styles,  but  It  Is  also  very 

It  occur  In  a  great  many  of  the  ordi-  much  like  an-  ordinary  crepe,  due  to 

nary  terry  cloths.    The  crossing  back  the   light  and   Irregular   character   of 

and  forth  and  weaving  In  of  the  leno  the  cloth,     ilia   method   of  obtaining 

threads  makes  a  very  firm  fabric  with  the  weight  of  the  yarns  and  the  cloth 

a     comparatively    small    number    of  Is  as  follows: 
threads  and  picks  per  Inch  and  also 

when   quite   fine   yarns  are  used   for  MJ?nS ^w«W«mioat  tato-M.-*"*"  ""*" 

the  ground  cloth.    Such  a  cloth  con-  *%  take-up  in  wmvim. 

structlon  would  not  be  permissible  In  "* "1™*™'**™^  oC(6Vov'ota'ioihel,,,t  *'  fla* 

producing  this  character  of  fabric  as  <oi  tn&!  ■*■  at/i  x  iio>c—  ,'tMi,  trtiiht 

ordinarily  produced,  for  the  threads  Sj-VV  w"r(p  "",ho.ul  """-up- 

would  slip  and  the  result  would  not  .oui+ail~a-  .io«!Mioifi'  wn.ht  of  &•*.» 

be  desirable.  nw"*  p*r  ,*rd  "'  woven  '••">• 

Practically      none      of     the      terry  ■  ."c  .'  *                  '    x    ',_  _  j.m  m, 

cloths   of   this    character    are    made  .  .,„      ...**"  rd 

from  yarns  as  fine  as  are  used  In  the  i.ai«  +  <*s/i  x  t*n  —  .on't.  total  *  tight 

fabric   considered,   and   If   they   were  «*  t£}*fjfr-j'ff.fl  "rov1*nt  c'oUl1 

the  heavy  yarns  would  not  be  bound  i.Sooo  *  .««  -  i.*f~a£u  peVit!  tsnr£ 
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SPECIAL  WEAYE  CREPE 

We  have  previously  aualj  zed  and 
descrihert  certain  \aiieties  o(  crepe 
fabrics,  but  inasmuch  as  another  ef- 
fect, which  seeum  more  or  Ijss  desir- 
able, has  been  developed,  it  may  be 
Of  service  to  manutacturers  to  de- 
scribe the  material  in  some  detail. 
The  whole  fancy  cotton  cloth  Industry 
1b  built  up  on  Ideas,  and  the  develop- 
ing of  new  ones  or  the  changing  of 
old  ones  over  to  a  slightly  different 
form  Is  mainly  responsible  for  most 
of  the  satisfactory  profits  received, 
and  the  lack  of  these  same  ideas  has 
a  great  deal  of  Influence  In  bringing 
about  losses  and  ultimate  failures. 

Everyone  knows  that  novelty  yarn 
fabrics  have  been  very  desirable  and 
that  large  profits  have  been  secured 
in  their  manufacture  and  sale,  often 
when  the  clothe  contained  very  little 
wearing  value.  Many  expect  that  the 
present  season  will  see  the  height  Of 
the  demand  for  such  cloths,  and  that 
another  year  they  will  be  much  less 
salable,  especially  the  fabrics  of  un- 
satisfactory construction.  This  condi- 
tion is  recognized  by  the  best  sellers 
and  they  are  avoiding  such  merchan- 
dise as  much  as  possible,  although 
naturally  they  have  to  handle  a  cer- 
tain amount  In  order  to  satisfy  buy- 
ers and  keep  their  lines  as  wide  In 
variety  as  possible.  These  foregoing 
facts  are  likely  to  have  a  great  Influ- 
ence on  the  sale  of  crepe  cloths. 

For  one  thing,  crepes  have  not  been 
In  demand  for  so  Ion;,  a  time  as  nov- 
elty yarn  cloths,  thus  making  their 
sale  an  Increasing  one,  while  that  of 
novelty  cloths  is  a  decreasing  one. 
Then  the  extended  use  of  novelty  yarn 
materials,  which  are  mostly  of  a  very 
heavy  character.  Is  very  likely  to  cre- 
ate an  aversion  to  such  goods,  making 
lighter  fabrics,  of  which  most  crepes 
are  very  good  examples,  in  especially 
good  demand.  At  present  the  best 
gelllne  c'oib"  r>f  *  ti-rv  chu-vter 
are  crenee  which  have  decorations  of 
a  novelty  yarn  cha-acter.  the  fabric 
thus  constructed  obtaining  whatever 
advantages  there  are  In  the  sale  of 
these  two  cloths. 
Pew  realize  the  great  variety  of 
and    adaptations    whlcr 


are  desirable  and  probably  necessary 
In  the  distribution  of  any  such  nov- 
elty cloLbs  as  voiles,  ratines  or  crepes, 
but  it  can  be  said  that  the  lines  of 
practically  every  seller  of  such  goods 
will  vary  to  a  certain  extent  and  while 
geneial  ideas  are  often  adopted,  the 
cloth  construction,  pattern  or  cloth 
results  finished  show  a  great  many 
differences.  This  is  done  not  only 
because  there  Is  a  large  demand  for 
variety,  but  also  because  of  the  set 
prices  which  are  in  vogue,  and  other 
features.  Then  It  is  customary  to 
produce  in  cheap  materials  the  same 
ideas  whlcb  are  selling  well  in  the 
more  expensive  cloths  and  the  lower- 
ing of  quality  often  creates  many  dif- 
ferent effects,  the  same  thing  .being 
true  regarding  fabrics  which  are  made 
in  the  more  expensive  grades. 

When  any  ground  fabric  Ib  in  de- 
mand, manufacturers  can  change  the 
construction  and  readapt  styles  almost 
without  number.  This  Is  where  the 
value  of  an  idea  like  that  considered 
is  of  Interest  The  cloth  Is  a  crepe 
in  many  respects,  still  It  has  a  face 
appearance  something  similar  to  a 
voile,  due  to  the  use  of  good  two-ply 
yarn,  and,  In  addition,  has  a  notice- 
able wave  appearance  which  Is  radi- 
cally different  from  that  of  ordinary 
crepes,  either  box  loom  or  regular.  In 
fact,  the  result  Is  something  like  a 
Bedford  cord  of  an  extremely  light 
crepe  construction,  with  the  stutter 
threads  omitted. 

As  Is  quite  well  known,  crepe  cloths 
are  a  special  material,  not  only  In 
regard  to  the  yarns  used  In  their 
making,  but  also  as  to  the  finishing 
processes.  Crepe  constructions  might 
be  said  to  be  generally  of  a  very  low 
character  with  a  comparatively  few 
threads  and  picks  per  Inch.  This 
method  of  production  Is  adopted  to 
allow  for  the  shrinkage  In  finishing 
which  gives  the  cloth  the  result  gen- 
erally noted.  Of  course,  certain 
crepes  are  made  with  quite  a  firm 
construction,  but  It  Is  not  the  usual 
method,  and  when  such  a  course  Is 
used,  the  shrinkage  and  appearance  Is 
not  that  so  often  noted.  Ordinary 
crenes  of  a  wavy  character  can  be 
woven  on  an  ordinary  loom  with  only 
one  twist  In  the  Oiling.  Most  crepes, 
however,  are  woven  on  box  looms,  at 
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least  those  which  are  sold  at  the 
higher  prices.  Sometimes  a  pick  and 
pick  loom  la  used  where  a  single  pick 
of  one  twist  of  filling  Is  Inserted  and 
then  another  pick  of  filling  Is  used 
with  twist  inserted  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  previously  used. 
Box  loom  crepes  are  also  made  In 
great  quantities  where  there  are  two 
picks  of  each  kind  of  twisted  yarn 
inserted,  this  being  caused  by  the  fact 
that  most  mills  are  not  in  positions 
to  use  a  single  pick  of  any  filling.  A 
comparatively  few  crepes  have  been 
made  where  over  two  picks  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  twist  are  used  In  succes- 


nectlon  with  the  yarn?  used  in  the 
fabric  analyzed.  It  Is  necessary  for 
the  filling  yarn  to  be  twisted  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  is  ordinarily 
the  case,  If  there  Is  a  satisfactory 
amount  of  contraction,  which  contrac- 
tion produces  the  crepe  effect  so  often 
noted.  This  shrinkage  occurs  when 
the  fabric  Is  finished  and  not  during 
or  Immediately  after  the  weaving  op- 
eration. In  fact,  on  many  styles  of 
crepe  fabrics  the  contraction  in  weav- 
ing Is  not  nearly  so  great  as  It  is  for 
many  ordinary  fabrics.  The  standard 
of  twist  which  is  Inserted  In  yarn  of 
thia  character  will  vary  quite  a  little. 


Special   Wave  Crepe. 


sfon,  but  this  results  In  special  ef- 
fects which  are  not  usually  especially 
desirable.  The  cloth  under  discussion 
was  produced  on  a  pick  and  pick  loom, 
this  being  necessary  because  only  a 
single  pick  of  bard  twist  filling  Is 
Inserted  when  this  filling  is  used. 
Although  in  the  cloth  the  Introduction 
of  these  bard  twist  picks  of  60-1  Is  not 
regular,  It  Is  comparatively  so,  and 
the  picks  will  average  to  be  two  of 
160-2  and  one  of  60-1  hard  twist.  Un- 
der this  condition  out  of  the  SO  picks 
per  lncb,  which  tbe  cloth  contains,  60 
of  them  will  be  of  the  two-ply  yarn, 
while  30  of  them  will  be  of  a  hard 
twist  character. 

There    are  a  number    of    features 
which  are  worthy  of  mention  In  con- 


but  it  will  run  from  6H  to  aa  high  as 
9  or  even  more  times  the  square  root 
of  the  yarn  number  In  turns  per  Inch. 
The  usual  standard  is  about  7%  to  8. 
One  Interesting  feature,  which  Is 
not  apparent  to  most  mill  men  until 
they  attempt  to  make  hard  twist  till- 
ing, la  that  there  Is  quite  a  large  con- 
traction, the  amount  varying  some- 
what, due  to  the  amount  of  twist  In- 
serted in  the  spinning  operation. 
Thus,  to  have  the  drafts  satisfactory 
in  the  spinning  and  the  roving  of  the 
correct  size  to  obtain  any  yarn  also, 
the  roving  has  to  be  finer  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  In  many  cases 
there  Is  a  contraction  of  at  least  10 
per  cent  when  the  yarn  Is  spinning, 
making  It  necessary  to  have  the  rgy- 
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Ini  correspondingly  finer.  Hard  twist 
yarn  also  has  to  be  treated  In  order  to 
make  it  satisfactory  to  weave.  The 
excessive  amount  of  twist  makes  the 
yarn  very  springy,  and  to  weave  as  It 
comes  from  the  spinning  frame  would 
result  In  the  cloth  being  full  of  small 
loops  and  probably  being  entirely  sec- 
onds. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the 
yarn  has  to  be  steamed  or  bandied 
in  some  such  manner  to  set  the  twist 
and  eliminate  any  springy  tendency. 
Tarn  is  usually  steamed  on  the  filling 
bobbins  and  because  most  bobbins  are 
likely  to  contain  oil  which  has  soaked 
Into  them  or  varnish  or  In  some  other 
manner  to  give  out  undesirable  ele- 
ments when  under  high  temperatures, 
It  Is  necessary  to  use  bobbins  which 
have  been  specially  treated  so  that  the 
yarn  will  not  be  likely  to  absorb  any 
foreign  matter.  With  some  mills  this 
is  not  so  necessary  as  fn  others,  but 
satisfactory  results  practically  always 
make  it  Imperative.  One  of  the  Inter- 
esting features  In  connection  with 
hard  twist  yarn  Is  regarding  the  cost 
of  production.  In  many  hard  twist 
yarns  it  Is  possible  to  use  a  some- 
what shorter  staple  than  If  ordinary 
yarn  was  to  be  produced. 

The  change  in  this  direction,  how- 
ever, Is  very  slight,  and  In  many  cases 
not  feasible  for  a  manufacturer  to 
adopt,  but  the  Quality  of  the  results 
has  much  to  do  with  this  problem. 
One  reason  why  shorter  cotton  can  be 
used  is  because  of  the  irregular  re- 
sults noted  In  crepe  fabrics.  Of 
course  a  shorter  staple  does  help 
slightly  In  reducing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, but  It  Is  or  very  small  Im- 
portance when  the  Increased  cost  Is 
considered  due  to  slower  production. 
As  the  turns  per  Inch  fn  any  vim  in- 
crease the  production  will  decrease, 
for  the  sneed  of  the  spindle  Is  ap- 
proximately stab'e. 

As  the  production  decreases  the  la- 
bor and  various  other  exnense  Items 
Increase,  for  the  production  per  spin- 
dle is  the  Item  of  greatest  importance 
In  the  making  of  nccu-ate  cost  esti- 
mates. It  Is  seldom  that  any  satis- 
factory herd  twist  yarn  cos's 
lees  than  twice  as  much  hb  for 
the  same  size  of  yarn  of  similar  ordi- 
nary character,  that  is,  warp  yarn. 


Each  mill  has  problems  In  this  direc- 
tion which  make  results  somewhat 
different,  but  It  is  one  of  the  Items  of 
Importance  and  should  never  be  over- 
looked In  any  way.  In  connection 
with  the  yarns  used  in  this  cloth  it 
may  be  well  to  state  a  few  facts  re- 
garding the  fine  two-ply  yarn  which 
baa  been  used. 

A  great  many  have  a  mistaken  Idea 
regarding  the  cost  of  yarns  as  the 
sixes  Increase.  This  Is  not  true  and 
Is  explained  as  follows:  As  an  illus 
tratlon  30-1  Is  produced  over  six  times 
as  fast  as  100-1,  although  100-1  is 
only  three  and  one-third  times  as  fine 
a  size.  This  Is  mainly  because  the 
turns  In  any  yarn  are  not  regulated 
by  the  size,  but  rather  by  the  square 
root  of  the  size.  Due  to  the  great 
reduction  In  production  tbe  cost  of 
the  yarn  Increases  by  approximately 
the  same  ratio  as  the  production  de- 
creases. This  Is  true  generally  when 
all  yarns  produced  on  a  spinning 
frame  are  being  compared,  but  when 
yarn  sizes  become  so  fine  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  produce  them  on  a  mule 
the  difference  Is  even  more  radical. 

The  figures  we  bave  mentioned  ap- 
ply to  frame  yarns,  but  for  the  1G0-2 
a  much  greater  reduction  In  produc- 
tion, with  a  radical  increase.  In  cost 
of  production  is  noted.  Of  course, 
frame  yarns  are  being  successfully 
made  up  to  about  125-1.  but  above  this 
point  mules  are  found  necessary.  The 
minute  a  change  is  made  from  frame 
to  mule  for  approximately  the  same 
kind  of  yarn,  there  ta  a  decided  jump 
In  the  cost  of  production.  We  have 
considered  this  feature  In  our  fabric 
cost  estimates.  The  same  thing  Is 
more  or  less  true  regarding  the  cost 
of  the  twisting  process  because  the 
number  of  turns  per  Inch  does  not  In- 
crease according  to  the  yarn  size. 

Crepe  cloth  construction  la  usually 
pretty  well  known,  but  Its  adaptation 
In  such  a  manner  as  tiiat  in  the  cloth 
under  discussion  1b  seldom  seen.  In 
the  first  n'ncp  the  face  of  the  cloth 
mav  Tie  said  to  be  comnosed  entirely 
of  TRO-2  yam  with  a  count  of  about 
74  t  fin  In  tbe  finished  state.  On  the 
back  of  the  cloth  and  bound  In  at 
rppii'nr  Intervals  bctosb  the  'sbrtc  Is 
the  hard  twtut  60-1  filling.  This  yarn 
floats  on  the  back  much  the  same  at 
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In  an  ordinary  Bedford  cord,  but 
naturally  <loen  not  become  face  yarn 
at  all,  as  In  the  cloth  mentioned. 
When  the  fabric  Is  finished  this  yam, 
which  Is  loose  on  the  back,  contracts 
and  forces  up  the  plain  woven  face 
material,  thus  creating  waves  or  tucks 
as  noted.  One  Item  In  regard  to  this 
fabric  Is  that  It  probably  would  be  a 
much  more  satisfactory  method  to 
weave  the  cloth  face  down  In  the 
loom.  This  makes  It  necessary  for 
the  loom  to  lift  much  less  yarn  and 
saves  In  power  and  is  likely  to  result 
In  a  better  appearing  fabric. 

This  item  of  weaving  cloths  face 
down  Is  one  which  Is  not  always  con- 
sidered as  seriously  by  manufacturers 
as  should  be  done,  for  while  the  power 
saved  Is  often  slight.  It  Is  true  that  a 
much  better  appearing  fabric  can 
jften  be  obtained.  The  shrinkage  In 
width  In  this  cloth  1b  much  more  radi- 
cal than  for  most  crepes,  for  In  the 
majority  of  Instances  there  is  less 
than  a  25  per  cent  shrinkage,  while 
this  cloth  shrinks  more  than  30  per 
cent  There  are  certain  objections 
which  might  be  offered  to  a  fabric  or 
this  character,  the  main  one  being 
that  the  loose  ends  on  the  back  are 
likely  to  catch  on  any  substance  or 
projection,  which  they  are  brought  In 
contact  with.  In  a  good  many  cases 
this  Is  of  comparatively  little  impor- 
tance and  does  not  affect  the  value 
of  the  Idea.  Neither  does  it  make  the 
method  undesirable  In  other  fabrics. 
Such  a  cloth  as  the  onp  considered,  but 
made  in  stripes  or  checks  of  an  attrac- 
tive pattern  would  undoubtedly  be  re- 
spnrslble  for  a  very  satl^factorv  profit. 

The  fabric  considered  Is  an  Import* 
ed  article  and  m  this  connection  It 
may  be  well  to  state  a  few  facts. 
Many  domestic  mills  are  organized  to 
produce  large  (juantlties  of  staple  and 
semi-staple  cloths,  and  fancy  mills 
have  been  patterned  after  the  same 
general  Idea.  This  makes  It  neces- 
sary for  a  manufacturer  to  obtain 
large  contracts  and  get  out  cloth  at 
comparatively  low  prices,  hut  the 
method  Is  of  great  disadvantage  so 
far  as  fabric  variety  Is  concerned. 
With  the  trreat  Increase  In  high  c'aBS 
cotton  fabric  sale  domestic  manufac- 
turers are  at  a  disadvantage,  for  they 
behold  their  number  of  styles  Increas- 


ing rapidly,  together  with  the  cost  of 
production,  and  It  Is  creating  so  much 
detail  that  the  large  organizations  are 
not  especially  capable  of  handling 
them.  It  Is  absolutely  certain  that 
most  of  the  manufacturers  In  the  do- 
mestic market  cannot  broaden  out 
very  much  more  than  they  have  done 
without  creating  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  for  themselves. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  operates 
In  a  much  different  manner.  He  pro 
duces  much  smaller  quantities  of  the 
various  styles,  and  while  this  does 
make  the  cost  of  manufacturing  com- 
paratively high,  It  offers  onportunlty 
for  the  display  of  individual  effort 
which  Is  not  possible  In  anv  la-ge  way 
In  the  domestic  market.  Tt  might  be 
possible  to  sell  60  or  100  pieces  of  a 
certain  fabric  at  a  nrlce  which  wouTd 
return  a  large  dividend,  but  because 
of  Its  htgh-c'ass  character  a  buyer 
might  not  desire  to  purchase  any 
large  amount.  Such  fabrics  are  not 
suitable  for  most  domestic  manufac- 
turers and  partly  explains  why  we 
have  )iad  Imnortatlons  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise. It  Is  not  so  largely  a  nues- 
tlon  of  price  as  It  Is  a  ouestlon  of 
variety  and  the  sise  of  orders  which 
can  be  Innd'ed  satisfactorily  by  buy- 
ers. With  a  Jobber  handling  mer- 
chandise large  orders  are.  of  course, 
divided  into  many  rarts,  but  there  is 
a  very  evident  tendency  to  distribute 
goods  direct  to  the  retailer  In  fancy 
lines,  and  It  Is  certain  that  T-urh  more 
of  It  will  have  to  hr  done  It  domestic 
sellers  compete  with  handlers  of  for- 
eign merchandise,  a  la'ce  majority  of 
whom  adopt  s'ich  methods. 

There  Is  comparatively  little  Inter- 
est In  regard  to  the  3nlsh1ng  of  this 
fabric.  Or  course  it  cannot  be  handled 
by  the  malorlty  of  finishers  mainly 
because  It  Is  so  wide.  It  la  piece-dyed 
and  the  steaming  or  bolliag  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  cont'-a-tton  and  crepe  ef- 
fect Comria-attvelv  few  crene  fab- 
rics are  produced  from  bleached  and 
dved  yams.  The  reason  for  this  Is 
becsnie  the  excessive  amonnt  of 
hardline-  and  the  character  of  the  varn 
not  onlv  tmVe  the  cost  of  n'oductton 
high,  hut  <i<w!on  manv  rtlfWUIes  In 
malting.  When  yan>  is  twisted  with 
a  large  number  of  tu"ns  ner  Inch  It 
loses  a  great  deal  of  Its  strength  and 
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Uiia  condition  makes  It  impossible  to 
handle  In  a  bleached  and  dyed  condi- 
tion  In   moat  instances. 

There  are  certain  effects  which  can- 
not be  produced  In  any  other  man- 
ner than  through  the  use  of  bleached 
yarn,  but  manufacturers  are  not  In- 
clined to  produce  any  quantity  of 
such  cloths,  and  when  It  Is  done  It  la 
rather  bard  to  obtain  the  relative 
profits  which  are  really  necessary  to 
make  a  satisfactory  result.  This  fab- 
ric has  been  considered  on  a  domes- 
tic basis  of  cost  production  and  a  mill 
should  be  able  to  accomplish  the  work 
at  the  figures  given  If  they  are  In  a 
position  to  manufacture  wide  cloth 
and  produce  yarn  of  the  sizes  and 
character  used.  Naturally  Uure  are 
but  few  mills  In  a  position  to  do  such 
work  and  the  selling  price  for  the 
clotb  is  probably  high  for  sucb  rea- 
sons. Because  the  cloth  Is  made  on 
a  box  loom  which  operates  at  a  slow- 
er speed  and  because  the  cloth  is 
rather  wide  the  production  In  yards 
per  week  is  comparatively  small. 

For  this  reason,  It  is  necessary  for 
the  manufacturer  to  obtain  a  much 
larger  amount  of  profit  per  yard  than 
for  most  cloths.  In  this  case  he 
should  obtain  from  K"4  to  3  cents  per 
yard  at  leant,  to  allow  a  reasonable 
profit  on  the  cost  of  a  plant  Inas- 
much as  a  hli-h-class  nove'tv  sells  on 
style  It  Is  probable  that  a  much  larger 


amount  per  yard  was  obtained  In 
profit  The  retail  selling  price  Is  12 
per  yard  and  while  this  undoubtedly 
allows  a  very  large  rate  of  profit  to 
the  retailer,  nevertheless  the  amount 
of  duty  necessary  and  the  profits  of 
the  manufacturer  and  other  sellers 
make  the  selling  price  of  the  cloth  a 
comparatively  reasonable  advance  on 
the  cost  of  production.  The  rate  of 
duty  for  this  fabric  Is  10  cents  per 
yard  and  not  less  than  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Probably  the  amount  of 
duty  was  quite  a  little  In  excess  ot 
10  cents  per  yard.  The  yards  per 
pound  In  the  grey  state  are  7.17,  thus 
making  the  cloth  sell  at  retail  at  ap- 
proximately $16  per  pound.  The 
method  of  obtaining  the  weights  ot 
the  yarn  and  the  weight  of  the  cloth 
is  as  follows: 


<  8*0)   ■ 
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(The  Best  Cotton  Fabric  for  Spring.) 
The  question  which  has  been  upper- 
moat  in  the  min  do  ot  buyers  of  cotton 
goods  during  the  past  lew  weeks  has 
been — What  cloth  can  I  purchase  to 
take  care  of  my  distribution  and  be 
certain  that  a  good  profit  will  be  se- 
cured and  on  which  no  slump  is 
likely?  Manufacturers  have  also  been 
Just  as  interested  aa  buyers,  for  un- 
less some  kind  of  a  novelty  style  Is 
In  good  demand,  it  Is  very  probable 
that  none  of  the  desirable  profits 
which  are  often  responsible  for  satis- 
factory mill  operation  are  received. 
Possibly   a  short  explanation  of  the 


not  at  all  new.  Good  sellers 
positively  that  the  beat  of  the  d 
for  present  styles  in  cotton  Jacquards 
Is  over,  and  that  a  declining  demand, 
together  with  smaller  profits,  is  certain 
for  the  Immediate  future.  Then,  there 
are  the  heavy  novelty  yarn  fabrics 
which  have  sold  well  for  a  number  of 

In  the  East,  where  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  distribution  Is  noted,  these 
cloths  are  dead  or  nearly  so,  and  any 
one  handling  any  sizable  quantity  is 
likely  to  sustain  quite  large  losses.  In 
the  West  such  cloths  are  still  In  de- 
mand, bnt  their  production  Is  not  es- 
pecially desirable  to  most  manufac- 
turers. Of  course,  certain  of  the 
newer  colored  yarn  cloths  have  sold 
and    probably  will    continue    to    sell 


conditions  which  exist  may  be  desir- 
able In  view  of  the  opinions  of  some 
sellers  who  are  always  trailers  and 
who  never  achieve  any  remarkable 
success  In  cloth  production  and  dis- 
tribution. 

Jacquard  styles  have  been  selling 
well  and  mills  have  quite  a  few  orders 
for  such  goods,  but  in  any  case  these 
styles  do  not  have  any  great  effect 
on  the  bulk  or  the  distribution. 
Quite  a  portion  of  the  Jac- 
quard styles  being  made  to-day  are 
consMprnd    as    semi 'Staples    and    are 


well,  but  we  are  referring  more  par- 
ticularly to  grey  woven  materials. 
Another  thing  of  interest,  though 
known  to  comparatively  few  sellers. 
Is  that  Southern  mills  have 

KILLED  THE  PRODUCTION 
of  heavy  grey  yarn  ratines  for  most 
Northern  manufacturers. 

When  the  demand  for  the  heavy 
novelty  yarn  cloths  first  developed 
none  of  the  Southern  makers  were 
acquainted  with  the  yarn  or  cloth 
production,  and  so  for  a  time  prac- 
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tlcally  no  ratings  were  made  in  this 
section.  Gradually,  however,  a 
greater  amount  of  knowledge  was  ob- 
tained and  more  manufacturers  were 
able  to  produce  them,  so  that  to-day 
the  quotation  tor  a  Northern  fabric 
will  be  about  10U  to  1044  cents  per 
yard,  while  the  same  fabric  will  be 
■old  by  Southern  makers  at  9%  to  9V4 
cents  per  yard. 

This  has  forced  quite  a  large  share 
of  the  heavy  grey  yarn  novelty  cloth 
orders  to  be  obtained  by  Southern 
manufacturers.  There  are  facts  of 
Importance  In  the  production  of  nov- 
elty materials  which  many  Southern 
makers  have  not  yet  learned,  but  one 
of  them  which  must  be  considered  la 
that  It  Is  not  a  very  good  practice  to 
make  any  quantities  of  novelty  goods 
on  a  declining  market-  Another  thing 
1b  that  it  Is  advisable  not  to  sell  up 
one's  entire  production  when  a  fabric 
looks  as  though  It  might  be  a  large 
profit  maker.  A  waiting  game  with 
moderate  sales  to  keep  looms  In  op- 
eration will  be  responsible  for  much 
larger  profits,  for  looms  can  then  be 
sold  when  the  rate  of  profit  Is  at  the 
highest  point 

Another  line  of  fabrics  that  has 
been  desirable,  and  which  will  be  in 
demand  for  spring,  is  that 
ORDINARILY  KNOWN  AS  CREPE. 
There  are  certain  objections  to  any 
big  use  of  such  cloths,  although  at 
present  they  appear  as  desirable  as 
any  other  line,  with  the  exception  of 
rice  cloth.  For  one  thing  they  have 
never  bad  a  very  long  run,  as  con- 
sumers are  apt  to  tire  of  them  in  a 
comparatively  short  time.  For  an- 
other thing  the  production  ot  large 
quantities  of  crinkle  effects,  both 
woven  and  mercerized,  has  curtailed 
a  great  deal  the  possibilities  ot  dis- 
tribution for  crepes. 

The  uncertainty  regarding  styles 
has  made  It  possible  for  a  compara- 
tively new  line  called  rice  cloths  to 
be  developed.  They  are  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  other  materials 
mentioned,  but  they  contain  ideas 
which  are  making  a  very  larice  sale 
possible  and  are  returning  especially 
attractive  dividends.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  outside  of  circles 
where  style  tendencies  are  discussed, 


but  nevertheless  it  Is  a  tact  that 
lighter  fabrics  are  rapidly  gaining 
strength  and  that  another  year  will 
again  see  a  large  demand.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  there  will 
be  as  large  quantities  of  fine  plain 
materials  sold  as  formerly,  because 
this  will  not  occur  until  certain  ave- 
nues ot  distribution  which  have  been 
closed  for  some  time  are  again  avail- 
able. 

In  addition  to  being  of  a  light  char- 
acter, these  rice  cloths  contain  nov- 
elty yarn  effects  which  are  different 
from  many  of  those  sold  In  past  years. 
The  name  probably  developed  from 
the  fact  that  the  small  yarn  bunches 
scattered  over  the  fabric  look  some- 
thing like  grains  of  rice.  The  name 
Itself  Is  of  value,  for  to  most  sellers 
ratine  Is  more  or  less  stale  and  rice 
cloth  at  least  sounds  new.  Large 
quantities  have  already  been  con- 
tracted for,  and  more  will  be  pur- 
chased In  the  near  future  with  very 
large  mill  profits.  For  grey  cloths  the 
prices  run  from  somewhat  less  than 
10  cents  per  yard  to  about  20  cents 
per  yard,  tbe  latter  price  being  the 
quotation  for  probably  the  most  de- 
sirable cloth  of  this  character  offered. 

THE   CLOTH   CONSTRUCTION. 

There  Is  nothing  regarding  rice 
cloths  which  present  any  great  diffi- 
culties In  manufacturing.  As  yet  they 
are  not  being  produced  In  Southern 
mills  to  any  extent,  partly  because 
the  yarns  are  somewhat  finer  than  a 
good  many  Southern  milts  produce 
and  partly  because  mills  in  this  sec- 
tion have  not  been  wide  enough 
awake  to  realize  the  opportunity.  In 
practically  all  cases,  plain  weave  Is 
used  in  the  production  of  these 
cloths,  and  it  Is  desirable  to  have  them 
of  a  comparatively  wide  width,  40- 
inch  grey  being  one  of  the  big  selling 
widths.  The  warp  is  an  ordinary  50-1 
warp,  no  different  than  would  be 
noted  for  any  medium  weight  plain 
cloth  containing  this  size  and  count. 

The  threads  per  inch  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  thus  creating 
no  great  difficulties  so  far  as  produc- 
tion Is  concerned.  The  filling  yarn 
contains  the  features  which  produce 
the  novelty  effect  In  these  rice  cloths. 
The  more  bunches  or  extra  yarn  the 
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filling  contains  the  more  the  cloth  la 
likely  to  cost  and  to  a  certain  extent 
the  more  desirable  the  material  la 
likely  to  be.  Because  the  filling  Is  of 
a  comparatively  coarse  character,  due 
to  the  twisting  process  which  has  been 
used,  the  picks  per  Inch  ate  compara- 
tively lew  In  number.  Naturally,  the 
(ewer  bunches  there  are  In  the  yarn 
the  finer  It  will  be  when  twisted,  and 
when  such  Is  the  caee  It  Is  sometimes 
necessary  to  use  a  greater  number  of 
picks  per  Inch.  It  Is  neceecary  to 
have  a  low  warp  count  because  should 
too  many  threads  per  inch  be  used 
they  will  cover  up  and  largely  spoil 
the  effect  desired.  On  most  of  the 
heavy  ratines  the  yarn  sizes  are  rela- 
tively 4-1  or  coarser,  while  in  many 
of  these  rice  cloths  the  relative  yarn 
sizes  are  7-1  or  finer. 

THE  YARN  MAKING. 

Inasmuch  as  the  warp  1b  ordinary 
yarn,  no  description  is  needed  for  this 
portion  of  the  fabric.  The  Ailing 
does,  however,  need  quite  a  little  at- 
tention not  only  because  of  the  meth- 
od of  manufacture,  but  also  because 
of  other  features.  In  the  first  place, 
the  filling  used  In  these  rice  cloths 
Is  not  composed  of  as  large  a  num- 
ber of  endB  as  have  been  used  In 
many  of  the  ratine  clothj  which  have 
been  selling.  Pilling  for  rice  cloth, 
In  most  instances,  is  a  twisted  yarn 
composed  of  only  two  threads  and  in 
which  but  a  single  twisting  operation 
has  been  used,  while  in  many  of  the 
ratings  four  threads  were  used  and 
two  twisting  operations  were  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  result. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  advantage 
In  making  a  two-ply  twisted  novelty, 
because  much  less  handling  Is  neces- 
sary resulting  in  a  lower  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Often  yarn  of  this  character 
Is  produced  on  an  ordinary  spinning 
frame,  the  yarn,  when  completed,  be- 
ing ready  for  the  loom,  with  no  suc- 
ceeding processes.  All  that  Is  neces- 
sary for  satisfactorily  producing  such 
yarn  is  a  frame  which  contains  two 
separate  sets  of  rolls  and  on  which 
one  set  of  rolls  can  be  stopped  at  va- 
rious intervals.  This  question  of 
stopping  the  operation  of  the  rolls  Is 
an  Important  one  In  obtaining  satis- 
factory   results.      If    possible,    they 


should  be  stopped  irregularly,  so  that 
the  yam  bunches  In  the  finished  re- 
sult will  appear  Irregularly  In  the 
cloth  and  not  be  likely  to  form  what 
are  called  patterns. 

It  la  sometimes  a  good  policy  to 
use  a  box  loom  when  weaving  cloth 
of  this  character,  as  It  tends  to  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  foregoing  difficul- 
ties. There  Is  one  thing,  however, 
regarding  the 

PRODUCTION  OF  NOVELTY  YARN 
with  only  two  threads,  and  (his  Is  that 
the  result  Is  not  bound  closely  enough 
to  make  It  suitable  lor  use  as  warp. 
The  loose  yarn  will  slip  to  a  greater 
or  leas  extent  on  the  ground  yarn, 
but  not  to  a  great  enough  extent  to 
make  the  use  Impractical,  that  is,  if 
enough  twist  has  been  Inserted. 
When  the  correct  amount  of  twist  Is 
used,  the  ground  yarn  will  contract 
somewhat  In  twisting,  and  in  doing 
this  when  the  bunch  la  being  formed 
will  run  the  extra  thread  down  on 
the  ground  yarn,  thus  binding  the 
bunch  much  more  firmly  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible. 

Special  twisters  have  been  made  to 
perform  this  operation  regularly,  but 
with  the  correct  yarn  siieb  and  the 
right  amount  of  twist  it  Is  hardly 
necessary  for  a  fabric  such  as  that 
described.  The  yarn  which  forma 
the  nub  or  bunch,  namely  36.6-1.  Is 
delivered  approximately  two  and 
one-half  times  as  fast  as  the  ground 
yarn  which  Is  50-1.  There  is.  how- 
ever, quite  a  large  take-up  in  the 
twisting  operation  even  upon  the 
ground  yarn,  making  the  resulting 
yarn  else  much  coarser  than  would 
be  expected.  With  the  take-ups 
which  are  noted,  namely  27  per  cent 
upon  the  60-1  ground  and  71  per  cent 
upon  the  36.6-1  loose  yarn,  the  rela- 
tive yarn  sizes  will  be  36.6-1  for  the 
50-1  ground  yarn  and  10.68C-1  for  the 
36.6-1  loose  yarn. 

Through  the  use  of  the  method  for 
obtaining  a  two-ply  yarn  si«e  when 
yarns  of  different  sizes  are  twisted 
together,  namely,  dividing  their  prod- 
uct by  their  sum,  we  obtain  a  result- 
ing norelty  yarn  size  of  8.20-1.  or  a 
yarn  containing  6,888  yards  per  pound 
With  this  aa  a  basis.  It  lr  a  compara- 
tively eaay  matter  to  obtain  the  coat 
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par  pound  of  toe  novelty  yarn,  but  It 
Is  aliBinuieJv  nerUUu  iLai  Ui«  majority 
of  uiauuiaclureis  do  uot  adapt  any 
accurate  method  for  obtaining  their 
novelty  yarn  costs,  and  (or  this  rea- 
son they  do  not  know  the  profits  they 
are  obtaining  nor  anything  like  an 
accurate  cost  for  their  goods,  although 
It  might  be  said  that  when  such  fab- 
rics are  In  demand  the  profit  Is  usually 
high  enough  to  place  them  on  the 
right  side  of  the  transaction. 
THE  YARN  COST. 

It  will  be  noted  that  we  have  ob- 
tained the  cost  of  the  yarns  used  In 
making  this  novelty  result,  using  regu- 
lar 50-1  warp,  a  method  which  prob- 
ably the  majority  of  mills  would  be 
forced  to  adopt  Under  this  condi- 
tion the  cost  to  the  mill  when  econ- 
omy Is  practiced  Is  87^  cents  per 
pound  for  60-1  and  23V4  cents  per 
pound  for  36.5-1.  Inasmuch  as  the 
novelty  yarn  contains  6.888  yards  per 
pound,  the  use  of  the  yam  costs,  to- 
gether with  the  relative  sizes  which 
they  are  when  the  take-up  in  twisting 
la  considered,  will  give  the  cost  o*  the 
various  yarns  used  lr.  making  a 
pound  of  novelty  filling.  This  given 
8.43  cents  as  the  cost  of  the  50-1  and 
18.21  cents  as  the  cost  of  36.5-1  In  a 
pound  of  novelty  yarn.  The  total  cost 
of  material  per  pound  for  the  novelty 
yarn  Is  therefore  26.64  cents,  the"  re- 
suit  be'. ie  much  nearer  the  price  of 
36.6-1  than  for  60-1,  because  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  weight  Is  of  the 
heavier  yarn. 

This  rout  of  material  is  not  the  cost 
of  the  finlsh«Ml  yam,  hereuse  there  Is 
the  'sbor  and  expenses  which  are 
noted  In  the  twisting  process,  and  in 
addition  there  Is  a  certain  amount  of 
expense  noted  for  experimentation 
when  ce*-taln  of  these  norelty  yarns 
are  produced.  In  a  vam  like  that 
need  In  the  sample  this  experimenta- 
tion charge  shon'd  not  he  very  large 
ho'-auRP  the  nuantltles  of  the  mate- 
rial needed  for  any  moderate  size  of 
order  la  quite  large,  and  besides  there 
1b  no  great  difficulty,  if  a  manufac- 
turer know*  his  business.  In  being 
ab'e  to  dwYttate  yarn  such  as  Is  used, 
at  lea«t  so  far  aa  practical  purposes 
are  concerned.  The  yarn  production 
In  pounds  per  week  will  not  be  nearly 


ae  large  as  the  actual  siae  when 
twisted  would  Indicate,  because  the 
turns  per  Inch  are  very  much  greater 
than  in  a  normal  yarn  of  the  size 
noted. 

THE  POSSIBLE  PROFITS. 

Due  to  un familiarity  with  all  kinds 
of  novelty  yarn  fabrics,  buyers  have 
often  been  willing  to  pay  prices  for 
such  cloths  as  to  return  some  extra- 
ordinary profits.  We  are  absolutely 
certain  that  in  a  good  many  cases 
manufacturers  have  not  realized  the 
rate  of  profit  which  they  were  ob- 
taining, but  thle  fabric  shows  a  con- 
lltlon  which  exists  to-day  generally 
upon  rice  cloths.  The  reason  why 
they  do  not  know  the  rate  of  profit 
secured  Is  because  they  do  not  Inves- 
tigate the  cost  of  production  In  an 
accurate  enough  manner,  the  trouble 
being  mainly  because  of  the  shrink- 
ages and  various  other  details  which 
affect  "le  cost  on  the  novalty  filling. 
This  cloth  could  be  produced  by  an 
economical  mill  for  the  price  which 
we  have  figured,  namely  12.36  cents 
per  yard,  but  in  the  estimates  which 
we  have  given  regarding  profits  we 
have  allowed  a  somewhat  higher  cost 
than  this,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
question  regarding  results. 

The  selling  price  to-d^y  for  the  fab- 
ric which  we  have  analyzed  la  20 
centB  per  yard.  This  allows  a  net 
profit  to  the  mill  of  over  7  cents  per 
vard.  for  a  fabric  which  cortalns  only 
84  plckn  per  Inch.  This.  It  will  be  rec- 
ognized. Is  a  condition  which  se'dom 
exists  for  manufacturers  who  can  pro- 
duce a  htfh-daas  fabric  In  nuantlt'es. 
The  small  number  of  picks  per  Inch 
makes  It  possible  for  nulte  a  large 
number  of  ynrda  of  cloth  to  be  pro- 
duced per  loom  per  week.  Ordinarily 
fancy  milts  attempt  to  obtain  a  net 
profit  of  about  S2  per  loom  per  week, 
or,  In  other  wo'da,  $'00  per  loom  per 
year,  which  will  return  a  net  profit 
of  in  the  vfdnitv  of  10  per  rent  for 
fancy  goods.  This  cloth,  Instead  of 
showing  the  ordinary  82  per  loom  per 
week.  Lows  at  least  (1876  per  loom 
per  weak,  or  about  8937.60  per  loom 
per  rear. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  tbls 
clotb  <s  not  produced  upon  a  fancy 
loom,  bnt  rather  upon  a  plain  loom 
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which  can  make  gi-cy  cloth  40  Inches 
wide.  Under  these  conditions  the 
capitalization  per  loom  will  not  be  as 
high  as  lor  many  mills  containing; 
fancy  looms.  The  obtaining  ot  a  prom 
of  over  $900  per  year  per  loom  makes 
it  possible  for  a  rate  of  profit  to  be 
secured  of  approximately  117  per  cent 
If  this  result  was  being  secured  on 
very  small  quantities  of  cloth  and  by 
only  one  or  two  sellers  no  attention 
would  be  given  to  the  matter,  but  it 
la  being  secured  on  large  quantities 
of  cloth  and  by  quite  a  number  of  sell- 
ers. Not  only  is  this  profit  being  se- 
cured on  this  fabric  which  is  selling 
for  20  cents  per  yard,  but  a  similar, 
or  approximately  similar  rate  or  profit 
Is  being  secured  on  the  various  qual- 
ities of  rice  cloths  which  are  selling 
down  to  the  price  of  10  cents  per  yard. 

We  do  not  claim  that  this  high  profit 
Is  a  usual  one,  because  It  Is  not,  but 
the  situation  Is  worth  discussing  from 
a  mill  standpoint,  and  because  a  large 
■ale  la  going  to  take  place  It  Is  de- 
sirable from  a  buyer's  standpoint.  It 
will  be  noted  that  we  have  given  ap- 
proximate selling  prices  for  the  con- 
verter and  retailer  when  sold  direct. 
Much  of  this  cloth  wfll  not  be  sold  in 
this  matter  and  undoubtedly  some  of 
the  beet  grades  will  command  a  price 
of  at  least  $1  per  yard  at  retail.  Just 
bow  long  conditions  will  remain  as 
they  are  and  these  high  profits  be  se- 
cured Is  questionable,  but  most  milts 
can  produce  such  fabrics  and  will  not 
long  remain  passive  when  they  have 
looms  Idle  for  the  want  of  orders. 
FINISHED  RESULTS. 

These  fabrics  are  practically  all 
made  from  grey  yarns  and  are  there- 
fore treated  to  the  processes  which 
are  customary  foT  grey  cloths,  that  Is, 
they  are  bleached  and  Bold  In  the 
white  state,  and  In  other  Instances 
are  dyed  any  solid  color  which  hap- 
pens to  be  desirable  from  a  buyer's 
viewpoint  At  present  converters  are 
getting  out  lines  of  rice  cloths  which 
contain  small  printed  figures  or  In 
which  quite  a  large  portion  of  the 
ground  Is  evident,  and  these  are  ex- 
pected to  have  a  very  large  distribu- 
tion. Due  to  the  fabric  construction 
and  method  of  making  the?  are  never 
mercerised.    There  has  been  no  great 


attempt  aa  yet  to  get  fabrics  out  to 
sell  at  a  price  because  there  hsa  been 
such  a  demand  that  mills  could  otten 
obtain  more  than  their  asking  prices. 
In  certain  cases  receiving  2  cente  at 
least  more  than  their  asking  price, 
which  naturally  would  contain  a 
rather  high 

RATE  OF  PROFIT. 

The  yarns  composing  these  fabrics 
have  not  been  manipulated  to  any 
great  extent  up  to  the  present,  but 
there  Is  a  certain  amount  of  oppor- 
tunity for  producing  effects  which 
have  not  been  developed  as  yet. 
There  are  certain  effects  which  can- 
not be  produced  when  cloths  are  made 
from  yarns  such  as  are  used  In  the 
fabric  described.  The  fact  that  the 
material  ia  different  from  what  has 
formerly  been  sold,  and  the  fact  that 
large  quantities  are  being  made  Is 
sufficient  to  show  buyers  who  have 
not  purchased  any  that  they  are  los- 
ing the  chance  of  making  large  profits 
when  they  are  available. 

Any  cloth  which  ehows  a 
very  high  rate  of  profit  to 
a  manufacturer  is  likely  to  show 
as  large,  or  a  larger,  rate  of  profit  to 
a  succeeding  seller,  and  until  com- 
petition develops  more  than  Is  noted 
at  present  the  profits  will  be  very  sat- 
isfactory. After  the  novelty  yam  else 
has  been  correctly  obtained  there  la 
no  great  difficulty  In  obtaining  the 
weights  of  the  yarns  and  the  cost  of 
the  cloth. 

It  Is  always  a  good  policy  to  obtain 
the  actual  novelty  yam  size  through 
weighing  and  then  to  obtain  the  fig- 
ured yam  else  through  the  use  of 
take-uns  and  the  yams  used  In  its 
production.  Of  course.  It  Is  necessary 
to  obtain  the  details  regarding  the 
novelty  yarn  size  in  order  to  obtain  a 
correct  cost  hut  the  knowing  of  cloth 
details  fs  not  only  of  interest  to  man- 
ufacturers and  huyers,  but  oftentimes 
Is  of  great  value  In  obtaining  desir- 
able results.  The  various  weights  are 
obtained  as  follows: 

2.3X0  mil!    ■*    (BCI/1     X    M01    —   .(SIT.    walKbt 
of  SO/1   W8rp  wltfcnut  takt-up. 

JNWI***".™*    -    !SStt."tetsl   wWit   o(   (t/1 


ot  Dlllns  par  yard  of  clstb. 
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i  x  no)  —  .mi.  during  recent  years,  and  that  the  re- 
in- oiiim  per  yard  duced  prices  would  make  a  large  Bale 
t.  total  weight  uer  possible,  making  such  materials  com- 
■»rd«  par  in.  <«r*y>  Paratlvel?     staple     in     fancy     goods. 

PATTERN. 

:n     total    »nrt.. 

Md  u4  M.I/1  Am.  tufjaj  M  Mats  Mr  ksak. 


Labor. 

1(71  Am.  combed  warp;  1  5-1S"  itaplo;  1*  hank  don.  rov.,         lie.  l«sic    '     —     ITHc 

ll.G/1  Am.  carded  warp;  Hi"  ntspls,  JH   bank  don.  rov..       ISfec  8c.  —     iilic. 

NOVELTY   FILLING, 
wlatlinr  tt%. 

m  nfi«.B 

toj  ■!»  when  twisted  (or  6.888  yi 
it  of  (0/1  Id  lb.  o(  novtlty  yarn. 
t  of  M.B/1  In  lb.  of  novelty  yarn. 


■t.i/l  nub  or  loom  yo.„ _. . 

e  yarn   alxee  In  novelty    (50/1   —   16.6/lj    UE.S, 


M.»4c.     total  C< 
J.  60c.    coat  of 

W-iic.    total  coet  of  novelty  yarn  per  lb. 
CLOTH  C'(ST. 
.m.  combed  warp  +  i%  tako-up -    MM   (f   17»c.      -   I    Oil* 


k  or  a 
117%. 

bout  Ial7.fi0  per  loom  per 

w. 

"         **•  Various  conditions  have  been  respon- 

*  Bible  for  the  large  use  of  silk  and  cot 

TllKKnH    RROflHP.  ton  clotbs,  but  it  Is  only  recently  that 

luoojui  Dftuunu  tne  8tyle  and  toe  anl8h  ha8  der8loped 

The  line  of  fabrics  which  are  prob-  to  Its  present  state.  Jacquard  pat- 
ably  of  as  great  Interest  to  buyers  of  terns  have  been  very  desirable  In  all 
novelty  goods  as  any  others,  and  on  kinds  of  silk  and  also  woolen  mate- 
which  quite  a  little  anxiety  has  been  rials  and  the  same  condition  has  been 
created  because  of  the  raw  silk  mar-  more  or  less  true  In  cotton  goods. 
ket  Is  that  line  of  cloths  which  con-  Inasmuch  as  the  combination  of  cot- 
tain  silk  of  various  kinds.  Some  time  ton  and  silk  results  in  effects  not 
ago  we  gave  a  description  of  a  silk  possible  In  all  cotton  fabrics  there  Is 
and  cotton  mixture  material  stating  a  very  good  reason  why  such  corn- 
that  the  prices  bad  declined  greatly  blnations  should   be  made  at  present 


'V*^ 


lOogle 


- 
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even  If  they  are  not  bo  desirable  at 
other  times.  Dregs  material)  have 
been  produced  with  very  large  pat- 
terns, and  with  figures  not  ordinarily 
seen  the  present  season,  and  the  fab- 
ric we  are  Illustrating  shows  one  of 
the  radical  combination  materials 
which  are  being  used  quite  exten- 
sively for  dresses.  In  ordinary  sea- 
sons this  pattern  wonld  be  much  more 
desirable  for  other  purposes  than  for 
dresses,  but  nevertheless  style  is  be- 
coming of  snch  great  Importanse  to 
consumers  that  the  clolh  construc- 
tion and  prices  even  are  of  leas  Im- 
portance than  formerly. 

Tt  wbr  believed  some  time  ago  that 
the  making  of  silk  end  cotton  fabrics 
by  cotton  mills  would  not  affect  great- 
ly the  production  of 

COMBINATION  MATERIALS 
In  silk  mills,  hut  there  has  been  more 
or  less  trouble  because  of  this  pro- 
duction and  many  stvles  which  were 
formerly  made  In  silk  mills  cannot 
longer  be  produced  by  such  manufac- 
turers because  the  nrlces  are  quite  a 
little  less,  partly  through  the  larger 
quantities  man's,  the  great  economy 
practiced    and    the    lower    tin  toning 

These  mixture  materials  have  built 
up  a  Held  of  their  own  to  J.  large  ex- 
tent.  which  Is  separate  from  the  nil* 
and  alio  from  the  cotton  goods  trade, 
but  the  large  number  of  purchaser  of 
such  goods  hss  eliminated  a  portion 
of  the  silk  sales.  At  present  the  de- 
mand for  all  silk  fabrics  Is  better  than 
It  ever  baa  been  In  the  past,  but  were 
It  not  for  the  Bilk  mixture  materials. 
It  Is  entirely  probable  that  the  de- 
mand for  all  silk  goods  could  not 
be  supplied.  Consumers'  tastes  have 
Improved  so  fast  that  the  making  of 
these  goods  cannot  be  considered 
anything  but  a  great  advance  In  man- 
ufacture  end    distribution. 

There  are  various  Items  of  Interest 
tn  regard  to  silk  and  cotton  fabrics, 
probably  the  Item  of  greatest  Inter* 
est  being  noted  In  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing. When  cotton  mills  go  Into 
the  making  of  silk  fabrics  extensively 
they  have  to  consider  various  produc- 
tion features  or  else  results  are  not 
as  satisfactory  as  they  may  be.    Cot- 


ton mill*  have  been  planned  to  pro- 
duce cotton  fabrics  and  the  numher  ot 
swindles  Installed  for  the  making  of 
wsrp  and  filling  has  been  such  that 
lh"v  can  take  care  of  the  loom  pro- 
duction In  a  satlsfactorv  manner. 
Cotton  mills  have  practically  no  facili- 
ties for 

HANDLING  RAW  SILK, 
and  tf  they  were  to  Install  such  facili- 
ties it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  train 
the  operatives  when  they  are  not  used 
to  such  materials.  For  this  reason 
much  of  tbe  silk  which  Is  used  In  cot- 
ton mills  has  to  be  purchased  In  a 
fnrm  readv  for  use.  Tbls  means  that 
the  filling  Is  purchased  on  oullls  to 
nse  In  the  weBve  room  shntt'es.  and 
that  warns  when  strides  or  silk  warns 
are  to  he  used  are  purrbased  on  beams 
reertv  to  he  drawn  Into  the  berneis. 

Through  the  purchase  Of  silk  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  spindles 
which  hiive  been  operated  on  cotton 
eliminated,  together  with  the  machin- 
ery which  Is  necessary  for  previously 
handling  the  cotton  stock.  Unless 
great  care  Is  used  much  of  this  ma- 
chinery which  formerly  enereted  on 
cotton  yarn  will  be  Idle,  and  If  costs 
i>re  not  considered  accurately  the 
rpoiilts  obtained  from  mixture  goods 
will  not  be  as  satisfactory  as  esti- 
mates wonld  Indicate.  Under  these 
conditions  It  Is  a  good  nlan  to  take 
orders  for  cotton  yarn  at  cost,  or  at 
a  smell  profit  rather  thnn  to  allow  the 
machinery  to  remain  idle,  or  else  it 
Is  a  good  nlan  to  orgnnlse  a  new  com- 
panv  and  have  nothing  only  weaving 
marhlnerv  or  machlnerv  for  prepar- 
ing yarn  for  weaving  machinery  Is  the 
mm. 

Few  domestic  manufacturers  have 
adopted  this  latter  ne'iev,  and 
natnrallv,  have  he*n  compelled  to  aell 
yarns  or  let  their  machlnerv  stand 
Idle.  Keeping  alt  the  machlnerv  fn 
onerstton  or  making  the  organization 
balance  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
features  In  fancy  cloth  making  and  Is 
one  of  the  fundamentals  wb'eh  (s 
responsible  for  au  cress  or  failure. 
Certain  mills  which  have  sold  a  good 
many  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  have 
taken  orders  for  these  cloths  at  a 
good  profit  and  sold  up  all  their  suln- 
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ding  machinery  available  at  cost  In 
some  csspb  milla  handling  silk  filling 
have  Installed 

SILK  Q'JILLING  FRAMES, 
and  have  purchased  their  silk  on 
spools,  and  a  very  few  purchase  silk 
skeins.  There  Is  no  great  advantage 
In  coot  In  purchasing  silk  on  spools 
rather  tban  on  quills,  because  silk 
throwing  mills  are  not  anxious  to  sell 
silk  In  this  manner,  Inasmuch  as  they 
have  spooling  machinery  and  are  Just 
a  a  anxious  to  keep  their  machinery 
balanced  as  cotton  mills  are. 

The  advantage  of  having  silk  quill- 
ing machinery  Is.  however,  In  the 
smaller  percentage  of  loss  from  bad 
quills,  aiid  In  being  able  to  handle  the 
silk  as  desired,  often  on  somewhat 
larger  quills  than  silk  mills  are  used 
to  selling  It  oc.  This  Is  especially 
true  no  the  heavier  sizes  of  silk  such 
as  Tussah  and  similar  grades  rather 
tban  on  the  finer  sizes  such  as  are 
used  In  the  lighter  silk  mixed  cloths. 

Many  manufacturers  who  have 
□ever  had  any  experience  with  silk 
cloths  have  been  prejudiced  against 
attempting  their  manufacture,  believ- 
ing that  a  great  deal  of  trouble  will 
arise,  and  that  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion will  not  be  as  low  as  are  Indi- 
cated from  selling  prices.  For  vari- 
ous reasons  their  Ideas  are  mistaken 
ones.  In  the  first  place  when  all  silk 
warps  are  used  and  the  operatives 
become  familiar  with  silk  yarn  it  Is 
possible  to  start  up  warps  much 
quicker  and  have  much  less  loss  than 
wben  all  cotton  is  used.  Another 
thing  is  that  the  percentage  of  pro- 
duction Is  In  a  large  majority  of  in- 
stances quite  a  little  higher  than  when 
all  cotton  goods  are  being  made. 

This  is  partly  because  the  silk  Is 
MORE  REGULAR  THAN  COTTON, 
and  also  stronger  and  fewer  break- 
ages occur  to  stop  the  looms.  For 
similar  atyles  of  goods  it  is  practi- 
cally always  possible  to  operate  as 
many  looms  when  silk  is  used  as 
when  cotton  Is  used,  and  this  makes 
the  cost  of  weaving,  together  with  ex- 
penses, at  least  no  more  than  when 
the  same  number  of  pick  cloths  of 
cotton  are  being  produced.    There  are 


certain  features  regarding  the  pur- 
chasing of  silk  which  have  to  be  con- 
sidered very  carefully.  Cotton  mill 
managers  are  familiar  with  cotton, 
but  they  are  not  bo  familiar  with  the 
technical  features  of  cotton,  and  are 
many  of  them  almost  ignorant  regard- 
ing silk. 

Due  to  the  affinity  of  silk  for  water 
It  used  to  be  a  custom  with  some  silk 
sellers  to  weight  up  the  silk  with  this 
material  before  It  was  sold  for  cotton 
mill  use.  In  thi3  manner,  many  man- 
ufacturers were  forced  to  pay  a  largo 
amount  per  pound  and  receive  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  water  than  they 
naturally  should.  There  are  some 
sellers  who  never  adopted  this  policy, 
but  wben  low  quotations  were  form- 
erly named.  It  was  very  likely  that 
such  methods  bad  been  adopted.  This 
Is  one  reason  why  manufacturers 
should  do  business  with  silk  houses 
who  have  reputations  of  the  highest 

It  Is  also  true  that  there  Is  a  great 
variation  in  the  yardage  received  In 
various  sizes  or  silk.  Silk  manufac- 
turers are  many  of  them  accustomed 
to  making  tests,  or  having  them  made 
at  a  conditioning  house,  which  will 
determine  accurately  the  number  of 
yards  which  their  silk  purchases  will 
average,  but  this  la  not  noted  In  cot- 
ton establishments,  partly  because 
they  have  no  facilities,  and  partly 
because  their  purchases  of  silk  are 
often  likely  to  be  In  small  quan- 
tities when  compared  with  the  pur- 
chases of  silk  mills.  For  the  above 
reason  It  Is  always  a  good  plan  for  a 
cotton  cloth  maker  to  size  his  silk  as 
accurately  as  possible  with  an  ordi- 
nary yarn  reel,  and  then  when  esti- 
mating his  cloth  weight  to  allow  a 
lower  yardage  for  the  silk  than  It  ac- 
tually contains  as  a  protection  against 
silk  variation. 

This  has  been  done  In  the  fabric 
which  has  been  analyzed,  a  lower 
yardage  being  given  than  the  silk  ac- 
tually sizes.  This  yardage  has  been 
used  In  the  cloth  estimates  as  55,000 
per  pound.  It  is  also  possible  to  quill 
silk  of  as  heavy  size  as  that  men* 
tioned  on  ordinary  cotton  quills,  and 
in  this  manner  a  much  larger  percent- 
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age  of  production  la  obtatnel  than 
when  email  silk  quills  are  used.  It 
often  makes  It  possible  for  more 
looms  per  weaver  to  be  operated,  and 
It  Is  claimed  tbat  In  some  mills  more 
looms  are  operated  than  on  the  same 
kind  of  all  cotton  goods. 

An  Interesting  feature  in  this  con- 
nection Is  noted  from  the  development 
during  recent  years  In  the  making  of 
these  cloths.  Possibly  about  ten  years 
ago  the  greatest  number  of  looms  per 
weaver  on  silk  filling  cloths  such  aa 
that  analyzed,  was  four.  Gradually 
this  number  was  increased  to  Ave,  and 
soon   afterward    weavers    vere   given-* 


of  many  fancy  dobby  patterns.  In 
a  single  cloth  such  as  that  consid- 
ered, there  are  only  two  positions 
which  the  warp  or  Ailing  can  have, 
that  is.  It  can  be  either  on  the  face 
or  back,  but  It  must  be  either  one  or 
the  other,  and  not  both.  This  fabric 
Is  of  Interest  because  it  Is  necessary 
to  have  two  warpe  made  up  of  Iden- 
tical yarn. 

This  is  because  of  the  weave  used, 
for  of  the  three  threads  which  form 
the  ground  weave  of  the  fabric,  one 
of  them  has  a  much  greater  take-up 
than  the  other  two,  which  are  drawn 
-In     together     and     operate     as    one. 


Tussah   B  roe  hi 


six  looms  with  very  little  loss  in  pro- 
duction. Without  doubt,  six  looms 
could  have  been  operated  much  earlier 
than  they  were,  but  it  was  not  at- 
tempted because  of  unfamlllarlty  with 
silk. 

To  anyone  not  familiar  with  manu- 
facturing the  most 

INTERESTING  FEATURE 
of  a  fancy  cloth,  such  as  that  consid- 
ered is  the  weave,  and  for  this  reason 
it  may  be  well  to  give  a  short  descrip- 
tion regarding  this  Item.  In  the  Brat 
place  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the 
actual  making  of  many  of  these  so- 
called  fancy  Jacquard  weaves,  In 
which  silk  filling  is  used,  is  a  much 
more  simple  process  than  the  "ipVIng 


This  will  be  noted  from  the  analysis 
which  we  have  given.  Due  to  the 
weave  there  will  be  three  threads 
drawn  in  each  dent  of  the  reed 
throughout  the  entire  cloth,  instead 
of  the  two  threads  so  often  noted.  The 
first  pmcpm  In  making  a  pattern,  Hitch 
aa  that  illustrated,  is  to  make  a  cloth 
sketch  exactly  as  It  will  appear  when 
the  fabric  Is  woven. 

Often  this  cloth  sketch  Is  made  by 
the  styter  In  the  employ  of  the  buyer, 
white  at  other  times  the  sketches  are 
produced  by  parties  who  do  nothing 
else,  and  sometimes  the  sketches  are 
produced  at  the  mill  from  Ideas  given 
by  buyers  or  obtained  from  other  ma- 
terials.   It  is  not  always  possible  in  * 
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cloth  sketch,  which  has  been 
painted,  to  Introduce  some  of 
the  features  which  may  be 
desirable  In  the  cloth  pattern,  but 
usually  the  Idea  can  be  worked  out 
so  as  to  be  satisfactory.  When  this 
cloth  sketch  has  been  completed,  It 
Is  ruled  up  Into  divisions  to  correspond 
with  tbe  fabric  construction.  This 
la  explained  aa  follows:  A  400-Jac- 
quard  head  contains  60  rows  of  hooks, 
with  eight  hooks  in  a  row,  making  a 
total  of  400  hooks.  These  hooks  are 
connected  to  harness  cords  and  are 
placed  In  a  board  on  the  loom  which 
contains  small  holes  In  regular  order 
In  the  number  decided  when  the  loom 
is  metalled. 

If  a  cloth  is  desired  In  which  only 
360  hooks  of  tbe  400  are  to  be  used, 
then  there  will  be  of  the  50  rows  of 
hooka  In  the  total  machine,  only  45  In 
nee.  The  five  remaining  rows  of 
hooks,  which  are  not  in  use,  will  not 
have  any  threads  drawn  in  them 
and  will  remain  idle.  In  this  case 
given  above  the  design  or  cloth  sketch 
will  be  ruled  up  into  45  equal  parts. 
When  this  has  been  done  the  correct 
design  paper  to  use  will  be  ascer- 
tained. For  a  400-machlne  with 
eight  hooks  in  a  row  there  must  be 
a  design  or  point  paper  with  eight 
squares  in  It  in  one  direction  used. 
The  squares  In  the  other  direction,  or 
filling,  will  correspond  to  the  cloth 
count  when  finished,  and  for  the  cloth 
In  question  tbe  paper  would  be  8  by 
5,  which   Is  the  nearest  size. 

When  the  size  of  the  design  paper 
or  point  paper,  as  It  is  often  called, 
is  ascertained  the  cloth  sketch  Is 
transferred  to  the  larger  paper,  plac- 
ing upon  this  paper  only  the  outlines 
of  the  various  figures  so  as  to  appear 
In  the  best  manner  possible.  When 
the  outlines  have  been  drawn  the 
weave    is    painted    In.      This    Is    a 

TEDIOUS  PROCEEDING 
In  a  good  many  cases,  but  It  Is  not 
especially  difficult  for  many  styles  of 
fabrics.  It  may  be  well  to  mention, 
however,  that  It  Is  the  small  details 
which  are  carefully  worked  out  In  the 
making  of  designs  which  produce  de- 
sirable results.    We  have  often  seen 


designs,  which  would  have  otherwise 
been  attractive,  entirely  spoiled  be- 
cause enough  care  had  not  been  used 
in  transferring  the  patterns  or  in 
painting  the  weave. 

When  the  weave  has  been  entirely 
painted  In,  the  design  is  given  to  the 
card  cutter,  who  cuts  the  weave  on 
the  cards  as  indicated,  a  single  pick 
across  the  design  being  represented 
by  a  single  card.  When  a  hole  is 
punched  In  the  card  It  allows  the 
needle  at  the  top  of  the  Jacquard 
frame  to  remain  in  place,  and  will 
cause  the  thread  In  such  book  to  be 
lifted,  whereas  If  no  hole  is  cut  the 
needle  will  be  pushed  back,  and  the 
hook  will  remain  down  with  the  filling 
or  shuttle  passing  above  the  warp 
thread.  When  the  cards  are  all  cut, 
one  for  each  pick  in  the  design,  they 
are  taken  and  laced  together,  some- 
times by  hand,  bvt  more  often  by  ma- 
chine, a  machine  which  acts  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner  to  an  ordinary  sewing 
machine.  When  this  process  has  been 
completed  the  cards  are  placed  on  the 
loom  and  are  In  a  condition  to  weave 
the  cloth.  The  entire  process  Is  very 
simple,  but  the  multiplicity  of  details 
often  confuses  those  who  are  not 
familiar     with     manufacturing     proc- 


i  the 

FACE  OF  THE  CLOTH. 
When  silk  filling  Is  used  this  means 
that  filling  float  patterns  are  em- 
ployed extensively,  and  when  silk 
warp  Is  used  that  warp  effects  pre- 
dominate. Of  course  In  certain  in- 
stances, both  warp  and  filling  combi- 
nations are  used  In  order  to  produce 
certain  effects,  but  the  above  state- 
ment refers  to  the  majority  of  styles. 
One  of  the  conditions  which  Is  causing 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  In  the  making 
of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  is  that  the 
price  of  silk  has  advanced  radically 
during  recent  months.  When  cotton 
manufacturers  developed  styles  for 
next  spring's  use  they  were  able  to 
obtain  silk  at  much  lower  quotations 
than  they  are  at  present,  and  buyers 
expected  to  obtain  cloth  at  the  quo- 
tation* which  were  made  on  the  orig- 
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inal  orders,  but  this  has  not 
been  possible,  and  advances  have 
been  necessary,  so  much  so  that  many 
lines  have  been  eliminated  or  made 
much  less  desirable  from  a  buyer's 
standpoint 

The  finishing  of  silk  and  cotton 
goods  is  one  of  the  Items  which  has 
been  responsible  for  the  enormously 
Increased  sale.  The  styles  which  were 
produced  a  few  years  ago  would  hard- 
ly be  taken  as  the  same  construction 
with  the  finish  which  Is  applied  to- 
day. When  combination  materials  are 
bleached  It  must  be  done  by  a  process 
which  will  not  barm  either  fibre,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  use  the  ordinary 
lime  bleach  which  Is  generally  used  lit 
all  cotton  establishments.  Another 
item  of  interest  Is  In  regard  to  the 
silk  yarn  which  has  been  used.  All 
kinds  of  silk  contain  a  greater  or 
less  proportion  of  gum  wben  In  their 
raw  state,  and  the  boiling  and  bleach- 
ing processes  used  In  finishing  elim- 
inate quite  a  large  portion  of  this 
gum. 

SILK  FINISHERS 
are  likely  to  replace  a  portion  of  this 
gum  wben  they  finish  silk  cloths,  but 
on  most  of  the  combination  materials 
this  Is  not  done,  and  Is  responsible  for 
the  greater  yardage  of  silk  per  pound 
when  the  cloth  Is  sold  than  when  the 
cloth  is  woven;  in  other  words,  fin- 
ishers of  cotton  goods  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  add  weighting  In  a  similar 
manner  to  that  employed  by  silk  fin- 
ishers or  dyers.  Possibly  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  silk  and  cotton  fab- 
rics have  been  desirable  to  buyers 
has  been  because  of  the  variety  which 
could  be  obtained  In  the  finishing  of 
the  cloth.  Due  to  the  character  of  the 
material  used,  namely,  cotton  and  silk, 
It  is  possible  to  dye  the  cloth  any  solid 
color  and  in  addition  It  Is  possible  to 
dye  the  cotton  a  certain  color  and 
allow  the  silk  yarn  In  the  material  to 
remain  white. 


Some  finishers  are  more  successful 
in  obtaining  clear  whites  than  others, 
but  nevertheless  results  can  be  ob- 
tained which  are  commercially  satis- 
factory. In  addition  to  the  above,  It 
la  possible  to  dye  the  cotton  yarn  In 
the  fabric  one  color  and  to  dye  the 
silk  yarn  In  the  fabric  another  dis- 
tinctly different  color.  This  has  been 
done  Id  the  fabric  which  has  been 
analyzed,  and  makes  It  possible  to 
show  up  the  figure  much  more  effec- 
tively. The  various  finishing  methods 
make  It  possible  for  a  converter  or 
buyer  to  offer  a  greater  variety  of  re- 
sults even  though  the  grey  cloths 
were  all  Identical.  Consumers  de- 
mand more  variety  than  ever  before 
and  combination  materials  have  been 
partly  responsible  for  supplying  this 
GREATER  VARIETY. 
In  obtaining  the  correct  weights  In 
a  fabric  of  this  character,  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  obtain  accurately  the  take- 
ups  on  the  various  warps.  Only  ex- 
perience can  determine  what  size  of 
silk  is  correct  to  use  for  any  silk  yarn, 
although  the  use  of  a  somewhat 
coarser  size  than  the  yarn  actually 
Is  will  give  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
tection. Wben  the  finished  yarn  sizes 
are  obtained  accurately,  and  their 
probable  grey  sLes  estimated.  It  la 
easy  enough  to  obtain  the  weights  of 
the  yarns  used  and  the  weight  of  the 
woven  fabric.  The  process  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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WOVEN  SEERSUCKER  STRIFE 

One  line  of  fabrics  which  has  not 
been  In  very  large  demand  tor  a  num- 
ber of  years  past,  but  which  recently 
has  been  selling  In  large  quantities, 
is  that  line  ordinarily  known  as  seer- 
suckers. It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  tbese  cloths  do  not  have  a  more 
or  less  regular  distribution,  but  as  Is 
the  case  with  other  materials,  there 
are  certain  times  when  the  demand  Is 
much  targer  than  usual.  Most  of 
such  fabrics  are  desirable  tor  many 
uses  such  as  dresses,  waists,  rompers, 
children's  garments  and  various  other 
purposes.  Generally  they  are  Arm 
fabrics  and  will  return  quite  a 
large  amount  of  value,  Inasmuch  as 
they  are  woven  with  comparatively 
coarse  yarns  and  are  of  heavy  weight 
ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  ADVANTAGES 
of  these  fabrics  Is  that  they  do  not 
have  to  be  Ironed  si ir  liar  to  most 
other  materials  after  they  have  been 
washed.  The  nature  of  the  cloth  per- 
mits this  process  to  be  dispensed  with, 
and  therefore  makes  the  material 
suitable  for  many  uses  where  washing 
can  be  accomplished  but  where  there 
la  little   opportunity  for  any  Ironing 


process.  There  are  two  distinct  class- 
es ot  woven  seersucker  materials. 
First,  that  class  which  Is  made  from 
carded  yarns,  and.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  Instances,  contains  more  or 
less  colored  yarn,  and  second,  that 
class  of  fabrics  which  Is  woven  from 
grey  yarns  and  may  be  produc- 
ed from  either  carded  or  combed 
stock  and  sold  In  the  white  state  or 
may  be  piece  dyed. 

Of  course.  It  Is  possible  to  produce 
the  first  class  of  fabrics  mentioned 
from  combed  stock,  but,  due  to  com- 
petition In  price  and  various  other 
features.  It  Is  seldom  done.  Without 
question,  the  second  class  of  fabrics 
returns  much  more  value  than  tbe 
first  class,  but  It  has  often  happened 
that  the  style  or  this  class  of  materials 
has  been  somewhat  lacking,  due  to  the 
absence  of  color.  To-day  this  Is  not 
so  necessary,  Inasmuch  as  colors  Fast 
to  bleaching  can  be  uaed,  although  np 
to  tbe  present,  few  of  such  fabrics 
Lave  been  made.    The 

NOTICEABLE  FEATURE 
of  these  seersucker  fabrics  is  the 
crinkled  appearance  of  a  portion  of 
the  cloth.  This  crinkled  portion  la. 
In  all  the  fabrics  we  have  mentioned, 
a  woven  one,  will  not  poll  out  and 
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might  bo  Bald  to  be  permanent  The 
degree  of  crinkle  will  vary  In  differ- 
ent fabrics,  depending  upon  Hie  cloth 
construction  and  certain  features  in 
making.  The  effect  la  produced  In  the 
following  manner:  In  ordinary  fabric 
weaving  the  beam  upon  which  the 
warp  yam  Is  placed  Is  held  quite 
tightly,  either  through  weights  or  In 
some  other  manner.  This  beam  Is  let 
off  either  mechanically  or  through 
friction,  ao  that  as  the  reed  forces  the 
picks  into  the  cloth,  enough  yarn  Is 
pulled  off  to  allow  for  the  weaving  of 
the  fabric. 

This  above  condition  la  noted  upon 
one  of  the  beams  used  In  making  a 
seersucker  fabric,  and  la  the  portion 
of  the  warp  In  which  there  Is  no 
crinkle.  For  the  crinkle  portion,  an 
extra  beam  la  necessary,  and  there  Is 
very  little  weight  used  upon  such 
beam,  ao  that  as  the  reed  forces  the 
picks  Into  the  cloth  It  also  pulls  down 


without  the  use  of  extra  yarn,  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  so  satisfactory  as 
wnere  extra  yarn  is  used.  Not  ouly 
does  the  extra  yarn  cause  more  friction 
with  a  greater  yarn  let-off,  but  it  alao 
makea  that  portion  of  the  fabric 
where  the  crinkle  is  produced  more 
prominent,  due  to 

ITS  HEAVIER  CHARACTER. 
In  our  analysis  we  have  given  two 
different  layouts  for  the  warp  pat- 
terns, the  first  one  being  that  which 
relates  to  the  different  colors  and 
their  arrangement  in  the  cloth.  The 
second  is  the  method  of  placing  the 
yarn  on  the  beam.  The  ground  beam 
contains  both  white  and  colored  yarn, 
for  the  take-ups  on  these  ground 
yarns  are  Identical.  The  second  beam 
contains  the  crinkle  jam,  upon  which 
there  is  a  much  greater  take-up.  With 
those  two  layouts  there  should  be  do 
great    difficulty    In    determining   Just 


Woven  Seersucker  Stripe. 


a  certain  amount  of  yarn,  which  extra 
yarn  creates  the  crinkle  In  the  fabric. 
There  are  other  reasons  why  the 
crinkle  is  formed,  one  of  them  being 
the  fact  that  extra  yarn  Is  used  in 
the  stripe  where  the  crinkle  Is  made. 
This  extra  yarn  causes  greater  fric- 
tion and  makes  the  effect  more  prom- 


Crinkle    effects 


be    produced 


the  method  which  la  used  In  making 
the  cloth  pattern. 

In  addition  to  the  layouts  aa  given, 
we  are  presenting  the  fabric  weave 
as  It  appears  in  the  cloth.  It  will  be 
noted  that  certain  threads  weave  dif- 
ferently than  others.  In  some  In* 
stances  a  basket  weave  Is  used,  In 
others  a  plain  weave,  while  In  still 
other  Instances  the  threads  weave  aa 
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plain,  with  the  exception  that  Instead 
of  a  single  thread  there  are  two  along- 
side which  work  identical.  Under- 
neath the  design  we  have  given  the 
reeding  plan,  which  indicates  the 
number  or  thread!  to  be  drawn 
in  each  dent  in  the  reed.  It  will  be 
noted  that  where  the  threads  weave 
otherwise  than  the  ordinary  plain 
weave  they  axe  drawn  tour  threads  in 
a  dent.  The  obtaining  of  desirable 
results  in  many  varieties  of  clotn  is 
partly  due  to  the  correct  placing  of 
the  threads  in  the  reed.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  through 

A  CORRECT  METHOD 
satin  stripes  can  be  woven  from  the 
same  beam  as  ground  threads  of  a 
plain  character  and  at  other  times  in- 
correct reeding  will  cause  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  In  cloth  making. 

Sometimes,  the  percentage  of  pro- 
duction will  be  unreasonably  low.  Just 
because  enough  attention  has  not 
been  given  to  this  feature  of  cloth 
planning.  In  drawing  in  a  fabric  of 
the  character  analyzed,  It  Is  possible 
to  use  two  methods,  the  first  where  a 
single  thread  Is  drawn  ni  every  heddle, 
even  though  some  of  them  work  the 
same  as  those  alongside.  The  second 
method  la  where  two  threads  are 
drawn  In  the  same  heddle  whenever 
they  operate  In  the  same  manner. 
This  latter  method  Is  the  one  gener- 
ally employed,  although  In  a  certain 
few  instances  it  nas  oeen  found  more 
Joelrable  to  use  the  first  method. 
One  reason  why  the  second  method  Is 
better  Is  because  ft  decreases  the 
number  of  heddles  necessary  and  al- 
lows more  space  for  the  threads  or 
harnesses  to  operate  as  the  cloth  Is 
being  woven.  When  this  method  is 
taken  It  Is,  however,  possible  for 
single  threads  to  weave  In  the  heddles 
wnere  tnere  snonid  be  two  threads 
being  used. 

Without  doubt  the  sale  of  woven 
crinkle  effects  would  have  been  much 
larger  than  It  has  been;  in  fact.  It  Is 
believed  that  the  sale  would  have 
been  very  much  large*  than  ft  ever 
has  in  the  past  were  It  not  for  the 
fact  that  many  somewhat  similar  ef- 
fects have  been  produced  during  the 
last  two  years  by  other  methods  than 
weaving.    Inasmuch  as  many  consider 


this  second  class  of  fabrics  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  ones  previously 
mentioned,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a 
short  description  regarding  them  and 
their  methods  of  making.  These  lat- 
ter materials  are  not  produced  by  the 
weaving  process,  that  is, 

THE  CRINK1*E  EFFECT 
is  not  produced  In  such  manner. 
Most  mauuiacturere  and  practically 
ail  converters  and  finishers  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  the  mer- 
cerization  process  will  cause  quite  a 
large  cloth  shrinkage  if  it  is  used  and 
the  fabric  not  held  out  tightly. 

It  is  upon  this  contraction  that  the 
printed  crinkle  effects  are  obtained. 
Upon  certain  portions  of  the  fabric, 
by  methods  somewhat  similar  to  the 
ordinary  ones  used  in  making  printed 
patterns,  is  placed  a  solution  of  caus- 
tic soda.  This  solution  causes  the 
fabric  to  shrink  radically  where  it  Is 
applied,  and  when  this  shrinkage 
occurs  It  causes  the  remainder  of  the 
fabric  to  crinkle  up  and  makes  the 
effects  which  are  not  used  so  exten- 
sively. On  this  style  of  fabric  vari- 
ous printed  patterns  can  be  placed  In 
different  colors,  and  the  large  sale 
has  been  possible  because  the  fab- 
rics are  desirable,  not  only  because 
of  style  but  also  because  of  a  com- 
paratively low   price. 

Finishers  who  handle  fabrics  of 
this  character  demand  a  25  per  cent 
working  toss,  which  Is  about  the  ex- 
treme amount  of  shrinkage  that 
me rcerl nation  Is  likely  to  cause,  but 
it  has  been  found  that  on  most  lines 
of  these  cloths  the  loss  to  a  converter 
because  of  shrinkage  will  be  about 
18  per  cent,  though  In  some  few  In- 
stances It  has  run  as  high  as  20  per 
cent  This  loss  In  shrinkage  is  a  se- 
rious matter  to  the  converter  and 
must  be  accurately  known  If  a  correct 
cloth  price  be  obtained.  When  a  fab- 
ric loses  In  length  anywhere  from  a 
fifth  to  a  sixth  It  naturally  makes  the 
value  of  the  material  Just  that 
amount  greater  than  It  previously 
was.  for  It  Increases  the  number  of 
picks  per  Inch  the  relative  amount 
named. 

The  fabric  analysed,  and  which,  as 
staW  nrpvionslv.  Is  a  woven  effect  In 
produced  In  large  quantities  regularly. 
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The  retail  price  is  16  cents  per  yard, 
thus  allowing  the  regular  distribution 
prices  to  be  noted.  It  is  seldom  that 
retailers  can  purchase  such  a  fabric 
at  less  than  10^4  cents  per  yard,  and 
it  la  almost  Impossible  for  Jobbers  to 
force  retailers  to  pay  over  11  cents 
per  yard  for  this  sort  of  fabric.  The 
commission  house  price  on  the  cloth 
Is  about  B14  cents  per  yard.  Retail 
prices  show  a  much  smaller  advance 
over  the  cost  of  production  on  fabrics 
of  this  character  than  they  do  on  most 
other  lines  of  fancy  fabrics.  This  is 
because  the  materials  are  produced  In 
large  quantities,  making  It  possible 
for  satisfactory  returns  to  be  obtained 
because  of  large  quantities  soli-  rather 
than  high  profit  through  the  sale  of 
small  amounts. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  In  a 
mill  producing  a  fabric  of  the  char- 
acter described  Is  that  a  great  va- 
riety of  results  can  be  obtained,  even 
though  the  cloth  construction  does 
not  vary  widely.  In  all  these  cloths 
the  construction  Is  Identical,  so  far 
as  the  count  In  the  ground  cloth  Is 
concerned,  although  there  Is  a  small 
variation  In  warp  count,  due  to  the 
different  arrangement  of  crinkle 
stripes.  The  effects  are  obtained 
through  the  color  arrangements  and 
the  different  spaclngs  and  arrange- 
ments of  crinkle  stripes  and  not 
through  the  variation  in  yarn  size 
which  Is  necessary  in  other  styles  of 
fancy  fabrics  made  from  grey  yarns. 

One  of  the  features  which  bas  been 
or  decided  advantage  In  the  produc- 
tion of  printed  crinkle  effects  Is  that 
there  has  been  a  great  variety  of  re- 
sults possible,  due  to  printed  patterns 
and  different  arrangements  of  stripes. 
While  different  effects  are  possible  In 
greater  or  less  amount  on  many  styles 
of  plain  fabrics  It  Is  not  often  that  the 
variety  possible  Is  as  ereat  as  is  noted 
on  the  printed  crinkle  materials. 
Sellers  all  desire  to 

PURCHASE  LAROE  AMOUNTS 
of  ^  ground  fshrlc.  for  In  this  manner 
they  can  obtain  very  low  prices,  but 
nntess  the  around  cloth  can  be  fin- 
ished In  many  attractive  ways  which 
\re  In  demand  at  the  time.  It  Is  not 
always  a  good  policy  to  make  large 


In  the  majority  of  instances  the 
yarns  used  In  the  making  of  woven 
crinkle  effects,  where  colors  are  used, 
are  In  the  vicinity  of  30-1  warp  and 
40-1  to  45-1  filling.  Of  course,  there 
are  some  finer  lines  than  that  men- 
tioned produced,  but  their  sale  is 
comparatively  small  when  the  total 
distribution  Is  considered.  One  oD 
the  great  objections  to  all  fabrics 
which  are  made  from  bleached  and 
dyed  yarns  Is  that  their  appearance 
is  not  so  regular  as  cloths  which  have 
been  produced  from  grey  yarns  and 
then  are  afterward  finished  or  dyed. 
The  picks  in  fabrics  woven  from 
bleached  and  dyed  yarns  are  not 
worked  into  their  positions  so  smooth- 
ly as  those  which  are  finished  after 
being  woven,  and  often  the  reed 
marks  show  In  such  a  prominent  way 
that  much  of  the  desirable  fabric  ef- 
fect Is  lost 

It  la  true  that  some  styles  of  grey 
yarn  fabrics  show  reed  marks  alter 
they  have  been  finished,  but  the  num- 
ber Is  so  small  in  comparison  to  fab- 
rics made  of  bleached  yarn,  that  it  Is 
not  worth  while  considering  them.  It 
Is  believed  that  manufacturers  could 
have  done  much  more  with  crinkle 
effects  produced  from  grey  yarns  and 
with  a  certain  amount  of  fast  color 
used  In  their  construction  than  they 
have  done.  Profits  are  often  quite 
large  through  t..e  adoption  of  methods 
not  in  general  use  and  makers  should 
allow  no  opportunities  to  slip  past 
without  making  the  most  of  them. 
Possibly  one  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages in  making  these 

CLOTHS  PROM  GREY  YARNS 
is  that  which  Is  noted  In  most  other 
styles  of  fabrics,  and  Is  that  fine  grey 
yarns  can  be  handled  much  more  sat- 
isfactorily and  at  a  much  smaller 
relative  cost  than  bleached  yarns  of 
the  same  character,  in  the  majority 
of  instances  it  Is  not  possible  for  col- 
ored yarn  mills  to  handle  yams  much 
finer  than  S0-1,  while  this  Is  a  com- 
paratively low  count  for  many  grey 
cloth  makers. 

The  difficulties  in  weaving  are  not 
especially  prominent,  but  It  Is  not 
possible  for  a  weaver  to  onerate  as 
many  looms  on  constructions  such  as 
that  analysed,  as  It  Is  on  similar 
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classes  of  ginghams,  or  shirting 
stripes.  The  uneven  tension  on  the 
top  beam,  and  the  tact  that  the 
threads  are  reeded  quite  closely  In 
the  dent  where  the  crinkle  1b  pro- 
duced is  likely  to  cause  a  certain 
amount  of  trouble,  though  not  of  an 
especially  serious  nature.  Whenever 
a  fabric  is  produced  which  has  a  more 
or  less  staple  sale,  and  where  it  is 
expected  to  operate  looms  continu- 
itiBly  In  the  production,  it  is  a  paying 


distributed    unless    th 
taken. 

It  is  possible  to  sell  a  certain 
amount  of  cloth  of  a  staple  nature 
without  advertising,  but  this  amount 
will  be  neither  regular  nor  will  It  be 
large  enough  to  supply  the  looms  with 
orders.  Sometimes  the  amounts  ex 
pended  for  advertising  purposes  ap- 
pear large,  but  when  they  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  cloth  produc- 
tion  they   are   often    of  a  negligible 


proposition   to   advertise   the    fabrics  quantity.    In  certain  Instances  It  has 

and  create  a  demand  for  them.    It  Is  been    positively    proven    that    lower 

certain   that  to-day   there   are  very  quality  goods  can  be  sjld  successfully 

few  lines  which  can  be  successfully  when  they  are  sufficiently  advertised. 
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It  1b  not  an  especially  good  policy  to 
advertise  goods  and  sell  them  because 
they  are  cheaper,  and  contain  less 
value  than  others,  but  the  Instance 
shows  how  much  influence  advertis- 
ing has  In  the  distribution  of  fabrics 
such  as  that  considered.  There  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
weights  of  the  various  yarns  used  to- 
gether with  the  weight  of  the  cloth. 
The  methods  employed  are  exactly 
the  same  as  for  any  ordinary  fabric, 
the  main  item  of  importance  being 
to  obtain  accurately  the  take-ups  on 
the  warp  yarns.  In  the  fabric  ana- 
lysed the  take-up  on  the  crinkle  por- 
tion was  29  per  cent,  or  23  per  cent 
more  than  the  ground  cloth.  The  re- 
sults are  obtained  as  follows: 

(80   indl  ■#■    (30/1    X    U*>    —   .MM.   might 


.OSOO    ■+    .*1    i-   .0211,  total  welrht  of  whit. 

S  round  warp  per  woven  yard. 
ende  -+■  (10/1  X  H0>   —  .MSI,  welcht  o 
crlnkla    warp    without    take-up. 


1,850  -j-   HO/1   X    8«)    —  .MSI,  total  weight 
,041*    +n"ofl"  ^f  r.M»Te  +  ".MfI    -    .ITU. 

IMITATION  JACQUARD  BED- 
FORD CORD. 

The  most  Interesting  question  at 
present  among  domestic  manufactur- 
ers is  Id  connection  with  the  Importa- 
tion of  cotton  cloth  under  the  new 
tariff  law.  Possibly  the  facts  In  re- 
gard to  this  matter  on  one  particular 
cloth  may  be  of  Interest,  and  will  show 
to  a  large  extent  Just  why  fabrics  are 
Imported  and  what  must  be  done  tf 
domestic  sellers  are  to  forestall  any 
greater  amount  of  importation 
than  has  been  noted  In  the  past.  It 
may  as  well  be  recognized  by  domes- 
tic sellers  now  as  In  the  future,  that 


fancy  fabrics  have  come  to  stay  and 
that  machinery  and  methods  may  as 
well  be  adapted  to  the  production  of 
such  fabrics  when  a  large  profit  Is 
obtainable  as  when  there  is  a  greater 
amount  of  competition  and  fewer  op- 
portunities for  large  returns.  As  fab- 
rics become  more  intricate,  either  be- 
cause of  their  composition  or  weave, 
it  requires  a  greater  amount  of  labor 
to  satisfactorily  produce  them,  and  tor 
this  reason  domestic  manufacturers 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  avoided  their 
production. 

It  has  always  been  the  pol- 
icy to  have  weavers  operate  as 
many  looms  as  possible,  and  to-day. 
If  many  more  fancy  fabrics  be 
attempted,  there  would  be  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  operatives  and 
fewer  looms  per  weaver  would  have 
to  be  run.  Naturally,  this  would  cre- 
ate a  greater  weaving  price  per  yard, 
but  the  main  difficulty  would  arise 
from  the  fact  that  enough  weavers 
would  not  be  available  to  operate  the 
looms.  There  are  what  might  be  con- 
sidered 

RADICAL  DIFFERENCES 
between  the  domestic  and  foreign 
method  of  producing  many  cloths. 
This  arises  from  the  machinery  which 
Is  used  to  a  large  extent,  although 
there  are  other  conditions  which  hare 
an  Influence.  In  the  first  place,  the 
foreign  manufacturer  has  a  large  per- 
centage of  mule  spindles  in  his  equip- 
ment, the  percentage  being  about  80, 
while  the  domestic  manufacturer  has 
about  80  per  cent  of  ring  spindles  with 
only  20  per  cent  mule  spindles.  Be- 
cause of  the  above  condition,  it  la 
possible  to  make  soft  twist  yarns  and 
use  a  comparatively  short  staple  of 
cotton  for  any  certain  size,  while  in 
the  domestic  market.  In  order  to  get 
a  satisfactory  production,  a  longer 
staple  and  a  higher  standard  of  twist 
must  be  used.  The  standard  for  warp 
yarn  composed  of  American  cotton  Is 
from  3.75  to  4  times  the  square  root 
of  the  yam  size  in  English  plants, 
while  In  American  plants  tbe  stand* 
ard  Is  likely  to  be  from  4.60  to  4.76 
times  the  square  root  of  the  size. 

The  use  of  a  short  sta- 
nle.       together       with        a        lower 
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standard  of  twist  does  produce 
*  soft  7am  which  answers  satisfac- 
torily fn  foreign  mills,  where  a  com* 
paratlvely  few  looms  per  weaver  are 
operated,  but  in  domestic  mills  such 
Tarn  would  not  be  at  all  desirable,  in 
fact,  could  not  be  used  in  many  In- 
stances. The  various  methods  of  mak- 
ing yarn  result  In  fabrics  of  a  some- 
what different  character,  for  the  for- 
eign cloth  has  a  soft  effeu  and  a 
somewhat  fuzzy  nature,  while  the  do- 
mestic cloth  Is  more  often  smooth  and 
clean,  although  of  a  much  stronger 
character  for  the  same  size  of  yarn. 
For  certain  purposes,  the  hard  fabric 
is   desirable,   but  for  most  uses   the 


amount  of  detail,  but  when  handled  In 
a  correct  manner  will  also  insure  more 
extensive  profit.  One  of  the  men  con- 
sidered of  the  highest  standing  in  the 
domestic  market  stated  during  the 
past  week  that  one  of  the  things 
which  must  be  done  in  the  Immedi- 
ate future  in  domestic  mills 
is  to  Install  a  greater  num- 
ber of  Jacquard  looms.  He 
gave  as  bis  reason  the  fact  that  fancy 
fabrics  have  come  to  stay,  and  that 
even  though  as  large  figures  as  those 
used  at  present  are  not  in  demand, 
nevertheless  Jacquard  looms  pro- 
duce better  effects  of  a  small  charac- 
ter than  dobbles.    He  also  stated  that 


Imported  Jacquard  Novelty. 


softer  material  will  take  a  better  fin- 
ish and  have  a  much  greater  demand. 
Finish  and  style  are  of  great  impor- 
tance to-day  in  the  sale  of  any  cloth, 
and  on  a  mercerized  fabric,  such  aa 
that  analysed,  Is  of  Importance  In  pro- 
ducing attractive  results. 

FOREIGN  ADVANTAGE. 
The  foreign  manufacturer  has  a 
much  larger  proportionate  supply  of 
Jacquard  looms  than  the  domestic 
maker,  and  this  fact  permits  htm  to 
produce  a  greater  number  of  fancy 
materlale.  Of  course,  a  larger  num- 
ber of  Jacquard  looms  in  any  plant 
will   be    responsible    for    a    greater 


there  are  any  number  of  domestic 
mills  which  have  dobby  looms  contain- 
ing as  high  as  twenty-five  har- 
nesses which  never  considered 
placing  patterns  upon  such  looms 
when  they  used  over  IS  har- 
nesses, but  rather  adapted  them  to 
their  Jacquard  machines.  He  said 
that  although  the  loom  speed  was 
slower  the  percentage  of  pro- 
duction was  often  higher  on 
Jacquarde  and  that  the  actual 
yardage  obtained  compared  very 
favorably  with  that  obtained 
from  a  dobby  loom  at  a  higher  speed. 
A  smaller  percentage   of  seconds  la 
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obtained  when  similar  patterns  an 
made  on  dob  by  and  Jacquard  looms 
and  It  is  often  possible  to  weave  yam 
satisfactorily  on  a  Jacquard  which 
could  not  be  handled  at  all  upon  a 
dobby.  The  tact  that  foreign  yarns 
are  not  so  strong  as  domestic  partly 
explains  why  foreign  mills  contain  a 
greater    number    of   Jacquard    looms. 

MORE  CO-OPERATION  NEEDED. 

The  fabric  to  be  considered  Is  call- 
ed a  Jacquard  Bedford  cord,  but  It  Is 
not  a  Bedford  cord  at  all,  for  the  cords 
are  merely  produced  through  the 
Introduction  of  heavy  yarns,  though 
they  do  appear  somewhat  similar  to 
certain  of  the  so-called  Russian  cords 
which  have  been  sold  extensively. 
They  are,  however,  not  Russian  cords. 
Inasmuch  aa  they  are  not  produced 
by  a  leno  motion.  A  fabric  which  la 
very  similar  to  that  analysed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  weave,  bas  been 
sold  quite  extensively  In  the  domestic 
market,  the  price  being  at  retail  25 
cents  per  yard  as  compared  with  15 
cents  per  yard  for  the  Jacquard  woven 
imported  article.  The  question  arises 
whether  this  cloth  could  not  or  should 
not  have  been  made  In  the  domestic 
mills  rather  than  to  hare  been  im- 
ported and  made  In  foreign  plants.  It 
Is  a  fact  that  converters  are  much  In 
advance  of  domestic  manufacturers  lu 
regard  to  style.  Many  or  them  would 
like  to  obtain  a  much  greater  range 
of  styles  than  they  do  at  present  and 
would  like  to  have  many  Ideas  worked 
ont  which  domestic  mills  absolutely 
refuse  to  attempt.  The  method  which 
has  been  used  by  domestic  makers, 
namely  that  of  quantity  production, 
has  warded  off  a  large  amount  of  prog- 
ress In  the  making  of  fancy  styles 
whicii  mlgbt  have  been  noted  were  a 
little  more  co-operation  shown.  It 
probably  would  be  said  that  the  quan- 
tity of  the  cloth  considered  which 
could  be  sold  would  be  comparatively 
small.  Even  If  this  were  true  a  large 
enough  quantity  could  be  sold  to  make 
a  sufficient  sized  order  for  some  do- 
mestic manufacturer.  The 

FOREIGN   MAKER 
will      sell       to       any     buyer     eight 
nieces  or  320  yards  of  any  style  and 


be  entirely  satisfied  If  no  future  orders 
are  received.  Tbe  domestic  manufac- 
turer will  produce  In  most  Instances  no 
fewer  than  E00  pieces  or  30.000  yards 
of  any  fancy  style,  though  in  certain 
Instances  the  amount  can  be  reduced 
to  approximately  250  to  3uo  pieces. 
There  Is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
the  domestic  manufacturer  should 
not  make  orders  of  much  smaller  size 
than  are  now  produced.  If  he  believes 
that  250  or  500  pieces  are  necessary, 
why  should  this  number  of  pieces  not 
be  produced  with  the  same  ground 
construction  and  possibly  ten  different 
designs  applied  to  the  cloth?  A  fabric 
such  as  that  analyzed  could  be  used 
as  a  ground  work  and  different  figures 
applied  to  it  so  as  to  make  a  range  of 
styles  which  could  compete  with  the 
small  orders  that  foreign  makers  will 
produce.  Tbe  only  extra  expense 
would  be  the  cost  of  the  design  and 
the  other  details  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  It  For  this  cloth  an 
extra  design  could  be  produced  for  a 
total  cost  of  less  than  $10,  and  If  onl) 
1,000  yards  of  a  pattern  were  produced 
this  would  only  add  one  cent  per  yard 
to  the  cloth,  a  price  which  we  feel 
certain  many  converters  would  be 
willing  to  pay  If  they  could  get  the 
work  done.  Naturally,  a  greater  de- 
signing force  would  have  to  be  em- 
ployed, but  this  Is  of  small  moment 
when  tbe  obtaining  of  a  sufficient 
number  or  orders  to  run  the  plant  In 
full  Is  considered.  Why  should  a 
fabric  be  Imported  when  It  can  be 
produced  and  sold  In  a  finished  state 
at  approximately  30  cents  per  yard 
with  the  foreign  seller  obtaining  42- 
y%  oents  per  yard?    Domestic  makers 

MUST  WAKE  UP 
If  they  expect  to  bold  the  business 
which  they  have  had  In  the  past  A 
difference  of  1SH  cents  per  yard  In 
favor  of  domestic  makers,  and  still 
have  foreign  sellers  obtain  the  busi- 
ness, shows  that  there  la  something 
radically  wrong  either  with  the  meth- 
ods used  for  selling,  in  the  style 
used  In  the  fabric,  or  else  the  cloth 
appears  124  cents  better  than  a 
domestic  fabric  of  a  similar  character. 
There  may  be  some  difference  be- 
tween a  domestic   production   and  a 
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foreign  production  Bach  as  that  con- 
sidered, but  It  is  not  12<4  cents  per 
yard  in  any  case.  There  ia  no  reason 
why  Jacquard  styles  should  not  have 
been  applied  to  the  plain  corded  fab- 
rics which  have  been  sold  tor  some 
time  In  the  domestic  market,  and  It  Is 
believed  that  the  reticence  of  domestic 
manufacturers  has  been  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  cloth  Importation. 
Of  course.  It  may  be  that  most  of  the 
jacquard  looms  In  the  domestic  mar- 
ket have  been  busy  at  a  good  profit 
and  that  this  has  allowed  foreign 
fabrics  to  be  sold,  but  from  obser- 
vation In  other  years,  this  condition 
has  little  Influence,  because  Jacquard 
looms  have  been  Idle  and  fabrics 
which  they  could  produce  have  been 
Imported  at  the  same  time.  Style  Is 
of  much  more  Importance  than  for- 
merly, It  being  largely  weave  or  fin- 
ish, and  these  two  features  must  be 
watched  carefully  by  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

A  very  poorly  constructed  fab- 
ric which  contains  an  attractive 
pattern  or  Is  finished  well  will  some- 
times sell  in  competition  with  a  better 
made  cloth  upon  which  a  poor  design 
or  an  unattractive  finish  Is  used. 
There  bas  been  altogether  too  much 
emphasis  placed  upon  ordinary  fabrics 
In  the  domestic  market  and  not 
enough  importance  attached  to  the 
making  of  attractive  patterns.  The 
domestic  manufacturer  thinks  only  of 
quantity  production,  and  this  Influ- 
ences him  In  the  making  of  designs  as 
well  as  in  the  actual  cloth  production, 
so  that  many  of  the  unimportant  de- 
tails are  slighted  and  the  result  pro- 
duced when  tbe  cloth  la  woven  is  not 
nearly  as  desirable  as  it  otherwise 
would  be.  Many  domestic  fabrics 
have  been  rendered  undesirable  be- 
cause enough  care  has  not  been  used 
Id  making  the  design,  whereas  if 
quantity  of  production  had  not  been  so 
■  Important  the  cloth  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  sold  in  quite  sizable 
quantities. 

There  are  a  number  of  features  In 
regard  to  the  fabric  under  discussion 
which  are  worthy  of  mention. 
In  the  first  place  the  ground  cloth 
has  been   so   constructed  that  It  la 


quite  firm  and  will  give  desirable  serv- 
ice. The  ground  weave  Is  not  plain, 
but  ft  is  a  three-harness  twin,  with  the 
warp  weaving  on  the  face  for  two 
picks  and  on  the  back  for  one  pick. 
Through  this  construction  a  larger 
number  of  picks  per  inch  are  possible  - 
and  this  causes  the  filling  to  coyer  up . 
almost  entirely  the  cords  In  the  cloth 
and  making  a  much  better  effect  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  The  ail- 
ing passes  over  the  cords  two  picks 
out  of  every  three  and  the  ground 
weave  In  the  cloth  makes  It  possible 
to  bind  down  the  Oiling  as  It  comes' 
over  the  cord  and  creates  a  cloan 
effect  which  Is  not  possible  when  a 
plain  ground  weave  is  used. 
It  win  be  noted  that  the 
Jacquard  figure  Is  cut  off  Just 
before  the  cord  Is  reached  and  this 
creates  a  better  effect  and  In  no  way 
detracts  from  the  general  appearance 
of  the  fabric.  We  do  not  consider 
that  the  pattern  which  Is  used  on 
this  cloth  Is  especially  attractive  for 
dress  goods,  but  nevertheless  the  Idea 
Ib  Ingenious  and  could  be  used  with 
somewhat  better  results  If  other  styles 
of  figures  were  employed.  The  high 
ground  construction  and  the  weave 
which  Is  used  would  also  make  It 
possible  for  other  effects,  both  warp 
and  filling,  to  be  Introduced,  and  Inas- 
much as  the  ground  fabric  is  selling 
quite  well  In  the  domestic  market  It. 
would  seem  desirable  for  domestic 
manufacturers  to  attempt  styles  of 
somewhat  similar  character.     Most 

FOREIGN  FABRICS 
are  of  a  wide  nature,  especially  the 
crepes  and  ratines  which  have  been 
selling  recently,  but  these  fabrics  are 
of  narrow  construction,  name- 
ly 28  Inches  in  the  finish- 
ed state  and  could  be  pro- 
duced by  almost  any  mill  In  which 
jacquards  are  available  In  the  do- 
mestic market  It  might  be  mentioned 
that  the  cords  are  six-ply  yarn  in-, 
stead  of  being  coarser  ply  which  are- 
often  used  In  domestic  fabrics  of  a> 
somewhat  similar  character.  The  use 
of  a  heavy  ply  yarn  in  this  Instance 
probably  creates  a  smoother  effect 
and  a  more  regular  width  of  cord, 
and  for  this  reason  Is  desirable;    In 
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fact,  the  whole  fabric  shows  that  In- 
telligence has  been  used  In  Its  pro- 
duction. Host  domestic  sellers  know 
that  cords  of  this  character  have  been 
desirable,  but  few  of  them  have  at- 
tempted to  make  a  cloth  ot  as  good 
quality  as  that  considered.  The  better 
constructed  a  fabric  of  this  character 
la  the  User  will  be  Its  appearance  and 
the  effect  more  tike  that  of  a  Russian 
cord.  There  Is  not  one  buyer  In  a 
hundred  who  would  know  or  care 
whether  this  cord  was  made  by  a  leno 
motion  or  In  some  other  manner,  be- 
cause It  looks  Just  about  as  well  as 
It  would  If  It  were  made  by  the  leno 
attachment.  It  la  also  probable  that  a 
cord  produced  In  a  manner  similar  to 
that  In  the  cloth  analysed  Is  more 
satisfactory  than  a  Russian  cord,  In- 
asmuch as  It  Is  not  so  hard  and  com- 
bines better  with  the  whole  cloth  ap- 
pearanoe.  The  making  of  designs  for 
fabrics  of  this  character  Is  a 

VERY  SIMPLE  PROCESS, 
and  can  be  accomplished  In  a  com* 
paratlvely  short  time.  In  some  cases 
It  Is  necessary  to  paint  In  the  ground 
weave  entirely  If  a  design  paper  Is  not 
available  which  has  the  weave  upon  It, 
and  In  a  fabric  like  the  sample  the 
use  of  cords  makes  It  almost  always 
necessary.  If  there  be  a  much  higher 
tie-up  In  the  machine  than  Is  used  In 
the  cloth  It  Is  a  good  plan  to  watch 
the  places  where  the  Jacquard  books 
are  to  be  cast  out,  and  usually  It  Is  a 
good  plan  to  cast  them  out  where  the 
cloth  count  Is  the  lowest.  In  regard 
to  the  manufacturer's  profit.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  base  this  upon  the  num- 
ber of  picks  which  the  cloth  contains 
or  the  actual  yardage  which  Is  produc- 
ed. To  compare  a  cloth  of  114  picks 
per  inch  with  one  which  contains  72 
picks  per  Inch  Is  not  Justifiable,  In- 
asmuch as  a  greater  amount  of  profit 
should  be  obtained  for  the  cloth  con- 
taining the  larger  amount  of  picks  per 
Inch. 

'  In  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
gain  it  would  probably  he  necessary 
for  a  manufacturer  to  obtain  at  least 
t  cento  per  yard  profit,  as  this  amount 


would  allow  somewhat  less  than  IS 
per  loom  per  week  to  be  received,  and 
would  return  a  profit  of  only  about  IS 
per  cent  upon  the  capital  necessary 
to  produce  such  material.  The  price 
for  finishing  a  fabric  of  this  character 
Is  not  especially  high  In  the  domestic 
market,  and  for  many  such  styles  the 
price  would  be  from  114  to  1%  cents 
l>er  yard.  The 

EXPENSES  OF  A  CONVERTER 
In  selling  are  higher  than  for  the 
more  staple  materials,  but  In  any 
case,  they  do  not  add  enough  to  the 
cost  of  the  materials  to  make  the 
sale  of  it  prohibitive  when  compared 
to  the  Imported  material.  Without 
doubt  a  domestic  fabric  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  character  as  that 
considered  could  be  sold  at  retail  In 
the  domestic  market  for  about  46 
cents  per  yard,  although  we  have 
mentioned  50  cents  as  the  retail  sell- 
ing price  In  the  fabric  analysis.  Al-  | 
lowing  a  very  good  rate  ot  profit  to 
the  different  sellers,  the  domestic 
price  of  30  cents  or  less  compares 
favorably  with  the  price  In  England 
of  about  27 v&  cents.  It  may  be  well 
to  note  that  the  yarns  are  finer  in  the 
cloth  in  a  finished  state  than  they  are 
when  spun.  The  warp  yarn  sizes 
about  44-1,  whereas  probably  40-1  was 
used  originally.  The  same  condition 
is  noted  In  regard  to  the  other  yarns, 
and  the  filling  which  probably  was 
35-1  when  spun  sizes  somewhat  over 
37-1  in  the  finished  material.  We  have 
used  Egyptian  cotton  In  our  estimate  | 
of  yarn  costs  for  the  filling.  Inasmuch 
as  this  cotton  gives  somewhat  better 
results,  although  domestic  makers 
have  avoided  Its  use  recently  In  their 
fabrics  which  are  to  be  piece  mercer- 
ized. 

Such  fabri  s  as  those  analysed 
should  not  be  imported,  but  rather 
made  in  the  domestic  market,  and  uu-  < 

less  care  be  exercised  there  will  be  ' 

a  great  deal  more  of  such  cloth  Im- 
ported than  there  has  been  In  the 
past.  It  Is  up  to  manufacturers  to 
see  that  this  does  not  occur.  The 
method  of  obtaining  cloth    and  yarn  | 

weights  Is  aa  follows;  i 
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•    ' 

2.161    total   end* 

16/1   E«.   combed  mini:   111  nidi. 


AM  IDEA  OF  VALUE 


will  be  higher;  In  fact,  It  has  quite 
often  happened  that  more  desirable 
effects  ere  obtained  at  a  lower  coat. 
Probably  the  one  feature  In  cotton  though,  because  of  domestic  producing 
cloth  making  and  selling  which  Is  methods,  a  change  to  a  higher  count 
large!?  responsible  for  satisfactory  U  often  more  necessary  than  a 
profits  Is  we  use  of  Ideas  which  are  change  to  a  lower  count,  with  the  re- 
etyllsh  and  new,  that  Is,  ones  which  suit  of  Increasing  cost.  The  fact  that 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  prices  are  watched  so  carefully  1b  very 
the  majority  of  makers  are  producing,  detrimental  to  the  best  result  being 
Such  results  may  be  obtained  through  obtained,  and  many  times  the  con- 
a  change  In  cloth  construction  or  the  structlon  which  appears  well  1b  cot 
application  of  a  different  finish.  The  down  to  such  an  extent  that  the  orlgi- 
procesB  does  not  necessarily  mean  nal  effect  Is  well-nigh  lost. 
that  the  coat  of  making  or  finishing  It  would  be  far  better  If  sellers  of 
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exclusive  fabrics  would  use  the  cloth 
construction  which  they  find  will  pro- 
duce the  beat  result  regardless  ol  Its 
cost,  within  reasonable  limits,  and  let 
others  adopt  the  practices  which  are 
so  generally  noted.  A  better  profit 
would  ultimately  be  secured,  and  In 
addition  a  reputation  lor  quality 
would  be  built  p,  a  process  which  1b 
especially  difficult  to-day.  How  many 
are  mere,  even  among  cloth  makers, 
who  realize  the  small  difference  In 
cost  which  there  Is  between  a  good 
article  and  a  poor  one  ot  the  same 
character?  Usually  It  Is  a  question 
of  a  little  better  stock,  a  little  better 
yarn,  a  lew  more  threads  or  picks  per 
Inch  or  an  arrangement  of  fabric  pat- 
tern In  a  more  artistic  manner,  all  of 
which  changes  are  immaterial  in 
many  cloths  when  the  prices  to  con- 
sumers are  considered. 


can  be  adopted  with  success  by  do- 
mestic producers. 

One  of  the  most  certain  features  in 
the  market  at  present  la  that  crepes 
and  crepe  effects  will  be  the  beat,  or 
at  least  one  of  the  best,  sellers  for  the 
coming  spring  and  summer.  Many  of 
such  effects  have  been  made  and  sold, 
not  only  in  plain  shades  and  In  printed 
patterns,  but  aiso  decorated  with  vari- 
ous kinds  of  stripes  and  checks.  The 
light  character  of  the  majority  of 
crepe  cloths  Is  of  advantage  In  many 
ways,  allowing  soft,  clinging  garments 
to  be  produced,  and  making  strong 
contrasts  possible  in  the  fabric  con- 
struction. To  produce  the  desirable 
materials,  comparatively  One  yarns 
are  necessary,  and  in  order  to  allow 
sufficient  shrinkage,  which  produces 
the  crepe  effect,  a  rather  low  cloth 
count  is  employed.    Fine  yarns  and  a 


A  Novelty  Fabric  of  Urn 


It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  good 
many  foreign  manufacturers  have  a 
certain  amount  of  advantage  over  do- 
mestic producers,  int  nnucb  as  they 
are  not  bound  to  such  an  extent  to  the 
set  price  limit,  and  in  addition  their 
methods  of  production  admit  of  a 

GREATER  VARIATION 
in  production.    Under  these  conditions 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  a  fabric 
which  contains  a  number  of  Ideas  that 


small  number  of  threads  of  picks  per 
inch  make  woven  figures  undesirable, 
and  very  few  are  employed  on  crepes 
except  on  stripes  or  on  portions  of  the 
cloth    which  are  unlike  the  ground. 

J  acq  u  aril  figures  have  been  selling 
nxtensively.  but  no  one.  so  far  as  we 
know  in  the  domestic  market  has  pro- 
duced a  desirable  crepe  cloth  which 
has  jacquard  figures  woven  upon  It 
That  this  can  be  done  successfully  li 
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shown  by  the  fabric  analyied,  bat  ft 
great  deal  ol  Ingenuity  ia  necessary  In 
order  to  make  such  effects  practical. 
In  the  flrat  place  the  woven  fabric 
would  appear  to  many  aa  being  a  dou- 
ble cloth,  but  this  Is  not  the  case.  The 
weave  which  has  been  employed  la 
the  ground  fabric  should  be  evident 
from  an  examination  of  the  illustration 
that  we  present,  which  is  one  repeat 
of  the  around  weave,  ao  far  aa  the 
number  of  picks  in  the  weave  is  con- 
cerned. The  cloth  la  woven  on  a  box 
loom  and  contains  two  picks  of  hard 
twist  face  yarn  and  two  picks  of  mer- 
cerized yarn,  which  in  the  wound  fab- 
ric show  only  on  the  back  of  the 
cloth.    On  the 

HARD  TWIST  PICKS 
the   weave   la    entirely   plain,   except 
where  the  figure   is    being   produced, 
while  on  the  mercerised  yarn  an  elgbt- 
harness  warp  satin  weave  la  employed. 

There  ia  this  point  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, and  it  la  that  the  warp  depres- 
sion, when  the  mercerized  picks  are 
inserted,  occurs  on  the  same  threads 
aa  It  does  on  the  bard  twist  pick,  and 
allows  the  heavy  mercerised  yarn  to 
slip  in  behind  the  hard  twist  face  yarn 
and  be  noticeable  only  on  the  back  of 
the  cloth.  This  can  be  seen  easily 
from  an  examination  of  the  ground 
weave.  Only  through  this  method 
would  it  be  possible  for  the  face  of 
the  cloth  to  appear  so  free  from  mer- 
cerised yarn.  A  good  many  manufac- 
turers would  not  use  a  correct  weave 
on  the  back  yam,  and  satisfactory  re- 
sults would  not  be  obtained.  Com- 
paratively few  domestic  cotton  cloth 
makers  have  any  equipment  of  Jac- 
quard  box  looms,  and  some  of  those 
who  do  would  not  use  such  looms  on 
iftcquaru  box  loom  work,  but  it  would 
be  of  advantage  if  they  kept  In  more 
careful  touch  with  styles,  and  brought 
out  as  desirable  effects  as  the  one 
considered.  __       _„, 

That  this  fabric  can  be  sold  at  62"* 
cents  per  yard  by  an  importer  and  at 
|l  50  per  yard  by  a  retailer,  when  it 
can  be  made  and  sold  at  ft  very  much 
lower  price  by  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer, shows  clearly  that  the  domes- 
tic manufacturer  lacks  very  much  to 
being  the  unqualified  success  which 
he  should  be  in  the  making  of  novelty 


materials.  A  large  Item  In  the  suc- 
cess of  any  producer  of  any  material 
is  to  get  out  new  Ideas  In  advance  of 
one's  competitor.  Wearing  value  ia 
of  greater  Importance  in  staple  line, 
but  it  la  largely  style  which  Is  re- 
sponsible for  satisfactory  profits  on 
fancies.  In  certain  kinds  of  silk  fab- 
rics what  an  called  blister  effects  are 
now  selling  especially  well,  though  at 
comparatively  high  prices,  and  while 
there  has  been  none  of  these  effects 
produced  entirely  from  cotton  yarns, 
nevertheless  the  cloth  analysed  abowe 
an  effect  of  this  character. 

The  hard  twist  of  the  face  yarn 
causes  the  cloth  to  shrink  quite  a 
little  when  It  la  finished,  though  not 
to  so  great  an  extent  aa  if  the  heavy 
back  yarn  were  not  present  Where 
the 

MERCERIZED  TARN 
creates  the  figures  on  the  face  of  the 
cloth  this  shrinkage  causes  a  slight 
curvature,  and  raises  the  figure  some- 
what With  a  double  cloth  construc- 
tion similar  to  that  considered, 
we  believe  that  blister  effects 
could  be  produced  which  would  be 
very  attractive  and  entirely  different 
from  the  fabrics  now  being  offered, 
and  because  of  the  present  style  ought 
to  be  sold  extensively.  Of  course,  the 
coat  of  production  would  be  high,  bat 
nearly  always  proflta  warrant  the  pro- 
cedure if  care  ia  used  in  making  the 
weave  correctly.  The  trouble  baa 
been  that  the  quantity  of  production 
demanded  by  a  domestic  maker  haa 
affected  design  work  as  well  as  fab- 
rics, and  the  fine  points  which  cause 
a  fabric  to  be  desirable  or  otherwise 
are  often  overlooked. 

To  make  the  blisters  or  figures  ap- 
pear more  prominent  on  the  cloth  con- 
sidered, the  hard  twist  filling  is  al- 
lowed to  float  on  the  back  of  the  cloth, 
and  this  fact  allows  the  hard  twist 
yarn  to  shrink  up  to  a  greater  extent, 
inasmuch  as  It  Is  not  held  so  tightly 
by  being  bound  into  the  fabric  A 
great  deal  of  Ingenuity  has  been  used 
In  making  the  design  in  addition  to 
the  points  mentioned,  for  both  the 
heavy  and  light  yarns  are  combined 
In  such  a  manner  that  there  are  no 
streaks  In  the  fabric  when  the  weave 
changes  occur.  A  portion  of  the 
wear*  mslde  of  the  figure  la  somewhat 
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similar,  to  an  ordinary  basket  weave, 
but  14-  has  been  manipulated  In  such  a 
manner  that  the  heavy  and  light  yarns 
do  not  appear  radically  different  when 
Inserted  by  the  box  motion.  The  fact 
Uiat  the  mercerised  yarn  absorbs  a 
somewhat  greater  amount  of  color 
than  the  bard  twist  yarn,  the 
method  of  producing  the  figure  and 
effects  are  well  worth  the  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers. 
Taken  all  together,  we  believe  that 
there  are  very  few  plants  where 
a  fabric  of  (his  character  would  be  so 
satisfactorily  worked  out 

There  are  certain  features  In  the 
making  of 

HIGH  CLASS  FABRICS 
which  must  be  considered  carefully  If 
the  correct  profit  for  each  cloth  is  to 
be  secured.  Take  the  cloth  under 
consideration  as  an  example.  There 
are  124  picks  per  inch  In  the  cloth,  in 
a  finished  state,  and  while  a  manu- 
facturer would  realise  it,  nevertheless 
there  are  many  others  who  would  not 
consider  the  fact  that  this  cloth  would 
be  produced  at  a  very  slow  rate  of 
speed.  This  Is  partly  because  the 
loom  operates  at  a  much  slower  speed 
than  many  dobby  looms,  and  also  be- 
'cause  of  the  larger  number  of  picks 
per. Inch.  When  the  yards  produced 
are  small,  the  weaving  price  per  yard 
will  Increase,  and  the  expenses  per 
vard  will  also  advance  a  relative 
amount  This,  of  course,  should  be 
noted  when  theVost  of  the  goods  is 
being  secured,  but  the  same  Items 
should  be  considered  in  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  profit  per  yard  which 
would  be  satisfactory. 

It  is  sot  correct  to  expect  to  ob- 
tain the  same  amount  of  profit  per 
yard  for  a  fabric  such  as  that  analysed 
with  124  picks  per  inch  as  it  is  for  a 
fabric  similar  to  the  ordinary  jacquard 
shirtings  which  may  contain  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  SO  picks.  The 
profit  per  yard  should  be  dependent  to 
a  large  extent  upon  the  yards  which 
the  loom  produces,  though  there  are 
other  features  which  would  have  an 
influence.  In  this  cloth  we  have  con- 
sidered that  the  Jacquard  cards  are 
'Included  In  the  Item  mentioned  as  ex- 
-pantfes.  The  number  of  cards  which 
are  employed,    the   amount  of    cloth 


which  they  weave  and  other  features 
have  an  influence  on  the  cost  of  this 
item,  but  for  a  similar  fabric  produced 
in  a  domestic  plant  the  cost  of  the 
jacquard  cards  would  add  an  amount 
of  approximately  one-half  a  cent  per 
yard.  This  occurs  because  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  cards  necessary  to 
produce  the  design,  a  fact  which  Is 
not  noticed  in  most  domestic  cotton 
fabrics. 

In  order  to  secure  a  satisfacton 
profit  upon  the  capital  required  to 
produce  these  goods,  and  to  make  11 
worth  while  to  develop  ideas  which 
are  new,  the  profit  per  yard  necessary 
would  be  from  three  and  one-half  to 
four  cents  a  yard.    A  good  many 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURERS 
figure  to  make  about  $2  a  loom 
per  week  on  their  dobbles  and 
some  of  their  Jacquard  work  when 
the  demand  Is  not  especially  pressing, 
and  a  greater  amount  should  be  se- 
cured from  the  production  of  cloths 
such  as  described. 

The  yarns  used  In  the  making  of 
this  fabric  do  not  warrant  any  large 
amount  of  description,  but  they  are  of 
some  Interest  The  warp  yarn,  If  pro- 
duced in  a  domestic  plant  would  be 
made  of  about  one  and  one-quarter 
Inch  staple,  and  it  would  be  all  of  the 
same  character,  both  selvages  and  the 
main  portion  of  the  warp.  Muuy  for- 
eign fabrics  and  some  domestic,  espe- 
cially where  dyed  and  bleached  yarns 
are  used,  have  a  certain  kind  of  yarn 
for  their  selvages,  no  variation  being 
made  when  the  construction  of  the 
cloth  Is  changed.  Foreign  manufac- 
turers undoubtedly  would  use  a  short- 
er staple  of  cotton  than  that  men- 
tioned, but  we  have  considered  In  our 
analysis  the  fabric  as  it  would  be  pro- 
duced In  a  domestic  plant.  The  hard 
twist  filling  Is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
yarn  employed  in  ordinary  crepes,  the 
standard  of  twist  varying  from  six  and 
one-half  to  eight  and  one-half  times 
the  square  root  of  the  yarn  number. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  use  a  little 
finer  size  of  roving  for  a  certain 
size  of  yarn  than  would  be  the  case 
If  hard  twist  were  not  being  pro- 
duced. 

In  many  cases  we  have  seen  yarns 
shrink  approximately  10  per  cant  in 
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the  spinning  process,  when  extra  twist 
was  applied.  In  order  to  Batista  torily 
use  this  hard  twist  yarn  In  the  weav- 
ing operation  it  must  be  steamed  or 
heated  in  a  like  manner  in  order  tc 
set  the  twist  and  eliminate  the  kink- 
ing. The  mercerized  yarn  Is  similar 
to  any  yarn  of  this  character.  We 
have  considered  that  the  stock  used 
was  Egyptian,  Inasmuch  as  this  pro 
duces  somewhat  better  results.  Two- 
ply  yarn  has  been  used  because  the 
fabric  la  not  piece -mercerised,  but 
rather  the  yarn  is  mercerized  before 
being  woven,  and  in  most  Instances 
It  Is  not  practical  to  mercerize  soft 
twist  single  yarn,  although  it  has 
been  done  to  an  extent  The 
mercerized  two-ply  yarn  undoubtedly 
will  cause  the  fabric  figures  to  fray 
less  than  if  a  mercerised  single  yarn 
was  used. 

THE  CLOTH  CONSTRUCTION 
and  results  produced  are  of  greatest 
Interest  to  cloth  makers  and  those 
who  develop  constructions,  but  to  a 
distributor  who  does  not  understand 
these  figures  It  probably  Is  true  that 
the  selling  prices  are  of  greater  Inter- 
est To  one  who  does  not  consider 
the  matter  carefully  the  price  in  the 
foreign  market  and  the  price  in  the 
domestic  market  would  seem  to  pre- 
clude any  possibility  of  the  cloth  being 
sold  by  an  Importer.  Note  that  this 
cloth  could  be  made  and  sold  by  a  firm 
which  sells  direct  to  the  retailer,  at 
about  34  cents  per  yard,  while  the 
price  in  the  foreign  market  would  be 
from  35  to  37  cents  per  yard.  Under 
domestic  schedules  for  selling,  the 
cloth  conld  be  sold  so  as  to  retail  at 
about  60  cents  per  yard,  while  if  it  is 
Imported  It  cannot  be  sold  at  less  than 
fl  per  yard,  or  in  this  vicinity.  This 
same  condition  Is  noted  on  a  great 
.nany  cloths  which  are  Imported  and 
sold  to-day,  and  when  their  costs  of 
production  are  compared  there  Is  a 
decided  advantage  in  favor  of  domes- 
tic producers. 

The  fact  that  fabrics  are  sold  shows 
that  other  features  often  have  a  great- 
er Influence  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Perhaps,  the  reason  why  this 
cloth  can  be  sold  Is  because  there  are 
■new  ideas  Involved  which  domestic 
prodtiMrs.  have  not ,  yet  adopted.     It 


probably  is  not  true  that  the  quantity 
sold  Is  so  small  that  It  would  be  .or. 
little  Interest  to  domestic  producers, 
in  other  words,  the.  fabric  style  has 
made  the  sale  possible,  or  else  the 
buyer  has  not  been  fully  enough  .ac- 
quainted with  what  domestic  pro- 
ducers can  supply.  Very  many  of  the 
fabrics  which  have  been  Imported  aria 
importel  because  they  show  desirable 
features  rather  than  because  they  can 
be  sold  at  a  lower  cost  than  will  be 
observed  in  a  domestic  plant.  The 
only  way  domestic  sellers  can  prohibit 
the  Importation  of  a  good  many  cloths 
Is  to  get  busy  and  produce  attract!^ 
ideas  just  as  quickly  as  foreign  sellers. 
In  addition,  there  is  one  point  which 


Weave  Plan. 

should  be  mentioned,  and  this  Is  that 
domestic  sellers  do  not  acquaint  buy- 
ers with  the  styles  which  they  can 
produce  in  a  general  manner. 

Foreign  selling  conditions  make 
this  problem  somewhat  easier  than 
It  Is  In  the  domestic  market,  be- 
sides the  production  of  fancy  fabrics 
1b  an  older  business,  and  the  styles 
which  various  mills  can  produce  are 
better  known,  but  there  should  he 
some  method  "by  which  buyers  will 
become  more  familiar  with  the  styles 
milch  domestic  mills  can  produoe. 
DotaesHo  buyera  depend,  to  :a    araot 
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extent  upon  the  cloth  broker  as  to 
whore  a.  cloth  can  be  obtained,  but  this 
method  ha*  Its  failings,  though  It  must 
be  Mid  It  la  not  due  to  Inability  upon 
the  part  of  the  cloth  broker,  but  ramur 
a  tack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
buyer,  inasmuch  aa  foreign  fabrics  are 
iften  purchased  when  they  could  be 
obtained  at  a  lower  price  from  a  do- 
mestic seller. 

As  long  as  there  la  a  difference  in 
selling  price  In  favor  of  domestic  man- 
ufacturers, and  this  appears  to  be  the 
general  condition  upon  many  of  the 
fabrics  which  we  have  Investigated,  It 
would  seem  as  If  domestic  sellers 
would  make  a  greater  effort  to  pro- 
duce the  exclusive  styles  which  for- 
eign sellers  manage  to  distribute. 
There  undoubtedly  has  been  a  great 
amount  of  progress  In  the  style  of  do- 


mestic fabrics,  and  often  Identical 
fabrics  are  being  sold,  both  Imported 
and  domestic  whereas  if  a  domestic 
seller  had  been  closer  to  buyers,  and 
they  had  been  more  familiar  with  his 
styles,  the  Importation  of  the  cloth 
would  not  have  been  possible.  The 
method  of  obtaining  the  yarn  weights 
and  the  weight  of  the  cloth  to  as  fol- 
lows: 
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ed  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  relates  largely  to  the  production 
of  novelty  fabrics  which  sell  for  com- 
paratively high  prices.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  may  be  well  to  take  up  a  few 
of  the  features  which  distinguish  do- 
mestio   manufacturing  from    that    of 


STRIPED  TISSUE 

A  situation  which  has  not  been  of 
especially  great  importance  In  the 
past,  but  which  must  be  faced  In  the 
future,  la  the  one  which  has  develop- 
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foreign  conn  trie*,  to  a  certain  extant 
In  the  first  place,  foreign  makers 
usually  accomplish  only  one  part  In 
the  production  of  a  finished  material, 
that  la,  a  certain  manufacturer  will 
have  a  eplnnljig  plant  and  produce  yarn 
lor  the  market,  another  will  purchase 
this  yarn  and  weave  It  Into  various 
Styles  of  cloth,  while  still  another  will 
finish  the  fabric  in  whatever  manner 
seems  most  desirable  at  the  time. 
Thus  the  industry,  or  a  large  portion 
of  It  is  subdivided.  This  method  Is 
more  suitable  when  a  great  variety 
of  cloths  are  to  be  produced.  Inas- 
much as  It  allows  a  greater  flexibility 
In  the  organization  and  permits  a 
manufacturer  to  go  Into  business  in  a 
comparatively  small  way. 

With  the  domestic  Industry,  condi- 
tions are  largely  different,  inasmuch 
as  many  plants  are  entirely  complete, 
making  the  yarn,  weaving  the  cloth 
and  finishing  It.  This  does  not  apply 
to  many  of  the  grey  cloth  mills  whose 
material  is  finished  In  a  different 
plant,  due  to  the  many  finishes  which 
are  necessary,  and  also  because  of 
the  great  variety  of  fabrics  produced. 
Because  of  the 

METHOD  07  MANUFACTURING, 
It  is  not  so  possible  for  a  plant  to  be 
started  In  a  small  way,  and  Is  of  de- 
cided disadvantage  where  novelty 
cloths  are  to  be  produced.  The  do- 
mestic manufacturer  has  used  every 
effort  to  build  up  the  business  for 
quantity  production,  and  while  this  la 
of  great  advantage  In  keeping  down 
costs.  It  doe*  not  allow  stylo  to  be- 
come of  as  great  Importance  as  It  oth- 
erwise would.  Thus,  in  the  foreign 
market  It  is  possible  for  a  buyer  to 
obtain  as  small  a  quantity  as  eight 
pieces  or  3E0  yards  of  any  ordinary 
fancy  fabric,  while  it  usually  la  not 
possible  In  the  domestic  market  for  a 
purchaser  to  secure  any  fewer  than 
300  pieces  or  18,000  yards.  Possibly 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  smallest 
amount  of  fancy  cloth  which  a  domes- 
tic manufacturer  will  sell  is  600  pieces 
or  about  S0,000  yards.  This  state- 
ment, of  course,  refers  to  the  ordi- 
nary  fancy  fabric    known    as    grsy 

•Ww-  


That  then  Is  a  large  field  develop- 
ing In  which  novelty  cloths  are  In  de- 
mand Is  recognized  by  those  who  han- 
dle fancy  cloths,  but  the  Industry 
Is  so  organized  that  there  Is  small  op- 
portunity of  attempting  such  produc- 
tion. A  buyer  may  he  able  to  dis- 
tribute from  10  to  GO  pieces  of  fancy 
cloth  at  almost  any  price  which  might 
be  named,  whereas  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  him  to  dispose  of 
from  300  to  S00  pieces,  the  normal 
quantity  demanded  by  a  domestic  pro- 
ducer. This  Is  one  of  the  Important 
features  which  must  be  considered  in 
regard  to  '  fabric  Importations, 
for  quantity  enters  into  the  consider- 
ation as  well  as  price.  Then,  there  is 
the  question  of  style.  A  good  many 
purchasers  desire  to  handle  fabrics 
which  they  are  absolutely  certain  oth- 
ers are  not  offering,  and  often  are  will- 
ing to  pay  a  higher  price  to  obtain 
small  quantities  of  novelty  cloth. 
Whether  such  cloth  la  better  than  that 
whloh  others  are  offering  at  a  relative 
price  Is  not  considered  at  all,  but 
rather  the  fact  that  they  can  place 
large  emphasis  upon  the  excluslve- 
ness  of  the  cloths  they  have  for  sale. 

One  of  the  great  reasons  why  this 
kind  of  manufacturing  has  not  de- 
veloped In  the  domestic  market  Is 
through  a  lack  of  ability  In  cloth  mak- 
ing and  styling.  In  order  to  success- 
fully produce  high-class  fabrics  a 
great  deal  of  ability  and  Ingenuity  are 
required,  and  not  only  this  but  a  pro- 
ducer must  be  familiar  to  a  greater  or 
leas  extent  with  the  various  kinds  of 
textile  fibres  and  their  combinations. 
Foreign  manufacturers  of  this  charac- 
ter use  cotton,  wool  and  silk  freely  In 
their  productions,  and  In  order  to  get 
the  best  results  experience  Is  neces- 
sary. The  domestic  Industry  has 
grown  so  fast  that  there  absolutely 
Is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  expert 
men  to  operate  all  of  the  present 
plants  In  a  fairly  economical  manner. 
For  any  man  who  Is  capable  of  going 
into  a  small  business,  such  as  the 
making  of  high-class,  exclusive  fab- 
rics, there  Is  a  much  larger  opportu- 
nity In  running  some  of  the  mills 
which  are  not  especially  successful 
to-day,  and  the  recompense  Is  un- 
doubtedly greater  than  could  fa*  made 
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from  the  operation  of  a  email   plant 
with  little  capital.  This  Is 

NOT  ALWAYS  THE  CASE, 
inasmuch  as  .ertain  Bin  all  plants  on 
novelty  fabrics  do  make  very  large 
profits,  but  It  is  generally  true.  It  Is 
also  a  fact  that  anyone  who  makes 
novelty  cloths  in  the  domestic  market 
will  nave  to  get  off  from  the  beaten 
track',  and  this  causes  fear  and  trem- 
bling Among  those,  who  are  not  pos- 
sessed ot  a  large 'amount  of  ability 
<n  overcoming  difficult  situations. 
There.  Is  one  thing  certain,  and  this 
la  that  it  will  never  be  a  practical 
thing  to  produce  certain  of  the  high- 
class  fabrics  In  the  domestic  mills  as 
they  are  now  organized,  inasmuch  as 
the  detail  is  so  great  that  it  would  up- 
set the  processes  and  cause  large  ln- 


world  for  the  building  of  small  plants 
In  which  expensive  cloths  are  to  be 
made.  We  believe  that  this  will  be 
the  next  step  in  the  development  of 
the  domestic  Industry,  and  the  ones 
who  successfully  work  out  the  prob- 
lem will  undoubtedly  obtain  large  re- 
wards In  comparison  with  tlip  capful 
necessary  for  operation.  The  large 
plant  is  equipped  to  make  staples,  al- 
though there  are  many  fancy  fabrics 
whlcb  come  in  this  class incai Ion,  bui 
for  the  new  expensive  materials  whlcb 
sell,  especially  because  of  siyle,  there 
must  be  a  new  development  with 
small  units  as  a  basis. 

The  fabric  which  we  are  to  con- 
sider, and  which  is  illustrated  by  the 
garment  here  presented,  Is  one  of 
the  cloths  that  can  be  produced  in  a 


Striped    Tissue. 


creases  In  cost  on  other  fabrics  which 
are  not  justified.  To  make  such  a 
business  successful  it  must  be  run  In 
a  small  way,  and  one  man  must  be 
In  much  more  intimate  touch  with  ev- 
erything In  the  operation  of  the  plant 
than  can  ever  happen  in  most  ot  ths 
domestic  concerns. 

Judging  from  the  Industry 
as  now  operated,  It  would 
seem  pb  If  the  making  of  many  of  the 
exclusive  fabrics  was  prohibited,  and 
although  this  Is  true  to  an  extent, 
there   ts   every    opportunity    in    the 


small  -way,  but  which  shows  quite  a 

HIGH  RANGE  OF  PROFIT 
to  the  maker.  It  is  not  always  ex- 
pensive fabrics  that  contain  compli- 
cated weaves,  although  a  good  many 
of  them  do  at  present.  The  fabric 
considered  is  only  a  plain  weave 
cloth,  and  it  le  the  combination  of  fi- 
bres and  colors  which  makes  It  at- 
tractive. A  short  time  ago,  voiles 
were  in  good  demand,  enormouB 
quantities  having  been  produced,  and 
although  these  materials  were  desirable 
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the  quantity  produced  was  such  that  a 
change  in  demand  occurred.  Thla 
change,  however,  did  not  elim- 
inate certain  of  the  fabrics  or 
ideas  which  are  used  In  the  production 
or  voiles,  and  It  is  likely  that  man; 
somewhat  similar  Fabrics  will  be  con- 
tinually In  use;  In  fact,  prominent 
sellers  predicted  that  voiles  would  be 
absolutely  worthless  the  present  year. 
Nevertheless  certain  mills  have  had 
quite  a  quantity  of  orders  on  these 
very  cloths  and  undoubtedly  will  an- 
other season.  Thla  will  occur  be- 
cause the  fabric  seems  more  desirable, 
than  other  materials  for  certain  uses, 
and  some  people  will  not  consider  that 
the  fabric  is  not  especially  stylish,  but 
rather  that  it  Is  attractive.  A  certain 
amount  of  voile  cloths  are  being  made 
In  a  low  quality  and  sold  at  a  re- 
duced price,  but  they  represent  In  no 
way  the  fabrics  which  will  have  a 
continual  demand.  There  are 
CERTAIN  FEATURES 
In  the  cloth  analysed  which  are  worth 
mentioning.  The  first  Is  that  the 
warp  Is  exactly  similar  to  that  In  an 
ordinary  colored  yarn  voile  cloth. 
The  count  Is  rather  low,  just  the 
same  as  for  a  voile,  and  the  yarns 
are  made  In  a  manner  somewhat  alike. 
Naturally,  the  use  of  bleached  and 
dyed  yarns  causes  a  greater  amount 
of  labor  and  a  higher  expense  than 
if  a  grey  yarn  voile  were  being  pro- 
duced, but  this  Is  a  manufacturing 
feature,  and  there  ia  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  method  of  producing.  Or- 
dinary voiles  are  of  rather  light 
weight,  but  in  most  instances  they 
are  not  firm,  and  In  certain  cloths  firm- 
ness Is  rather  desirable.  If  any 
greater  number  of  picks  than  are 
used  In  an  ordinary  voile  cloth  be  in- 
troduced, the  firmness  will  be  In- 
creased, but  the  desirable  open- 
work effect  will  be  largely  lost.  To 
make  a  light-weight  effect  and  still 
have  a  firm  fabric  there  has  been  used 
for  filling  a  silk  yarn.  This  silk  yarn 
makes  a  light  fabric,  but  does  not  de- 
tract at  all  from  the  voile  effect.  An 
ordinary  silk  yarn  when  reeled  Is  full 
of  gum,  the  amount  varying  some- 
what, due  to  different  conditions.  Silk 
under  this  condition  la  sot  v«ry  lus- 


trous, although  it  is  smooth  and 
much  finer  than  moat  cotton  yarns. 
The  luster  appears  when  the  yarn  is 
boiled  out  and  the  gum  either  par- 
tially or  wholly  removed. 

In  order  to  make  the  crisp 
VOILE  EFFECT 
and  have  no  luster,  this  fabric 
has  been  woven  with  silk  which  has 
not  been  degummed.  This  is  not  a  gen- 
eral practice,  but  it  shows  how  vari- 
ous fibres  and  Ideas  must  be  combin- 
ed In  order  to  produce  certain  effects 
which  seem  desirable  at  any  time. 
There  is  some  advantage  in  using 
a  fine  silk  which  is  not  lustrous  for 
filling  yarns,  as  It  allows  warp  stripes 
to  be  more  prominent.  In  the  fabric 
under  discussion  the  colored  stripes 
appear  almost  as  if  they  had  been 
printed,  a  process  In  which  the  fibres 
are  entirely  covered  with  color  on  the 
face.  If  ordinary  white  filling  had 
been  used,  the  colored  stripe  would 
have  been  practically  half  white, 
thereby  creating  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent effect,  and  If  the  filling  bad  been 
entirely  colored,  one  stripe  would 
have  been  of  a  solid  color,  while  the 
white  stripe  would  have  been  practi- 
cally hair  colored.  The  practice  of 
using  a  silk  which  Is  not  degummed 
is  sometimes  adopted  In  making  vary 
light  fabrics  in  which  luster  is  unde- 
sirable. 

Sometimes  a  silk  warp  Is  used  with 
cotton'  filling  and  at  other  times  a 
cotton  warp  Is  used  with  a  silk  fill- 
ing. The  fact '  that  the  silk  contains 
gum  gives  the  fabric  a  rather  crisp 
feel,  and  the  material  la  usually  print- 
ed with  all-over  patterns  of 
various  kinds.  Such  printed  pat- 
terns do  not  often  appear  well  on 
heavier  fabrics,  and  the  reason  why 
silk  is  used  Is  to  make  a  very  light 
material  with  better  results.  We  have 
explained  at  various  times  the  fea- 
tures* of  Interest  In  the  pro- 
duction of  voile  cloths;  that 
is,  that  the  yarn  contains  a 
standard  of  twist  much  higher  than 
that  of  ordinary  yarn,  a  standard 
nhlch  often  varies  from  6H  to  10 
times  the  square  root  of  the  yarn 
number.  This  extra  twist  causes  the 
yarn   to   contract  quit*   t   little    and 
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make*  the  yard***  par  pound  lower 
thus  It  otherwise  would  be.  It  also 
makes  the  Tern  much  weaker  than 
It  normally  la,  and  due  to  the  Urge 
amount  of  twist,  a  ■teaming  or  su- 
ing process  must  be  adopted  to  elim- 
inate the  kinking;  up  of  the  yarn. 
Tarns  which  are  used  In  voiles  must 
be  made  of  good  cotton  and  spun  well 
to  give  the  best  results.  This  may 
be  observed  through  the  fact  that 
certain  makers  have  had  large  or- 
ders for  voile  cloths  during  recent 
years,  while  others  have  never  been 
able  to  obtain  as  large  orders  or  as 
satisfactory  prices.  Often  yarns 
which  are  used  in  voiles  are  gassed, 
a  process  by  which  projecting  fibres 
are  removed,  making  the  yarn  like 
small  rods.  Sometimes  voile  cloths 
are  piece  mercerised,  this  process  giv- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  luster  which 
makes  the  material  more  desirable,  al- 
though it  does  not  produce  a  luster  to 
compare  with  that  in  a  yarn  which 
contains  what  Is  called  soft  twist 

Many  of  the  fabrics  which  are 
made  in  cotton  mills  sod  which  con- 
tain silk  are  under  the  new  tariff 
classified  In  the  "silk  schedule,"  and 
obtain  comparatively  high  rates  of 
protection,  allowing  a  great  many  of 
them  to  be  made  satisfactorily  In 
domestic  mills.  Take  the  fabric  un- 
der discussion.  Without  doubt  upon 
the  lowest  oost  in  a  foreign  mill  the 
domestic  maker  would  obtain  far  more 
protection  than  his  entire  cost  of 
manufacturing,  excluding  the  material. 
This  occurs  through  the  proportion  of 
silk  used  In  the  fabric  making.  Host 
of  the  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  produced 
in  cotton  mills  are  thus 

HIGHLY  PROTECTED, 
and  few  of  such  fabrics  can  be  im- 
ported unless  the  foreign  maker  plans 
the  material  to  be  In  chief  value  of 
cotton,  which  allows  only  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  silk  to  be 
used.  Fabrics  of  a  novelty  character 
can  often  be  sold  direct  to  large  re- 
tailers, or  In  any  case,  more  direct 
than  those  which  are  made  In  larger 
quantities,  and  the  advance  in  price 
sometimes  does  not  appear  so  great 


as  It  does  on  other  lines  of  fabrics. 
Take  ordinary  allk  cloths  such  as  are 
produced  In  large  quantities.  It  of- 
ten happens  that  a  cloth  which  costs 
about  60  cents  to  manufacture  is  re- 
tailed at  $1.26  regularly  or  even  less. 
This  is  only  about  100  per  cent  ad- 
vance on  the  cost  of  making.  Pos- 
sibly the  majority  of  fancy  cotton 
cloths  show  an  advance  of 
anywhere  from  360  to  300  per  cent; 
and  many  of  them  as  much  as  600 
per  cent  advance  on  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing. There  are  very  few  of  the 
high-class  silk  fabrics  which  show  as 
great  advances  as  fancy  cotton  fab- 
rics do  when  the  price  to  consumers 
and  the  cost  of  manufacturing  la  con 
Bldered. 

The  domestic  manufacturer  of  fancy 
fabrics  produces  them  In  a  very  effi- 
cient manner;  In  fact,  it  is  doubted 
whether  foreign  makers  can  approach 
the  costs  of  some  oF  the  domestic 
makers  on  a  good  many  materials, 
but  where  the  difference  occurs  is  In 
the 

COST  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 
For  a  good  many  mills  competition 
has  farced  prices  to  about  as  low  a 
level  as  can  occur  and  allow  a  suffi- 
cient margin  of  profit,  and  any  fur- 
ther steps  will  force  manufacturers 
to  protect  themselves  and  go  into  dis- 
tributing their  cloth  themselves.  This 
may  not  mean  selling  to  the  consumer 
direct,  for  such  a  method  1b  not  gen- 
erally possible,  but  It  does  mean  that 
manufacturers  will  adopt  some  meth- 
od by  which  their  fabrics  will  be- 
come known  to  consumers  and  where- 
by they  will  have  something  to  say 
regarding  the  prices  at  which  their 
materials  are  sold.  If  prices  are  not 
lowered  their  going  Into  distribution 
will  allow  them  to  obtain  certain  of 
the  large  profits  which  are  now  ob- 
tained by  others.  The  development 
of  fancy  cloth  making  in  small  quan- 
tities has  yet  to  occur  in  the  domestic 
market,  but  when  it  doea  occur  the 
methods  of  distribution  will  be  watch- 
ed carefully  and  without  doubt  larger 
manufacturers  will  profit  by  them. 
The  method  of  obtaining  the  yarn 
weights  la  aa  follows: 
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100/*  Sen 

IS/SO  Bilk 


1.161  end* 
1*   plcka  1 


—   .0386.   total   walaht  or  wblt*  yard!    of    fllllnft    par    yard    or   cloth, 

yard    of    woven    cloth.  j.jgO    .+.    Hi. ft**    yard*    (aiJk)     —    .*1T«.    total 

■  U00/I  X   I4ft>   —  .0150,  welsht  weight  of  flllin*  per  yard  of  woven  cloth. 

warp   without  take-up.  .ojs&   +  .os«6   +  ,oi7<  —  .0*1*.  total  weliht 

—  .11*6.  total  woliht  ot  colored       1.0000    ■+■    Mtt   —    10.10  yards   per  lb. 

PATTERN, 
■aland  combed  whit*       I  41  I         I         I  It  1         I         I  tl  I     ~     1.561 
Island  combed  colored    I         |         [  14  I |  1*  |         I         |     —     1,47* 

10*  X  (.Ml 

fllllne;:  I*  plcka  par  Inch. 
14"  width  In  reeJ.  47"  flnlahed  width. 
X   (ft  finished  count. 

TARNS. 

Labor,  waste. 

Cotton,  dyelnr.  etc 

combed  white;  1%"  staple:  I*  hank  dou.  rov.,       tlUc             Mc  —  17  Wo. 

Combed  colored)  IS"  maple;  to  bank  dou.  rov..     llfie.             (6c.  —  Mttc. 

filiinn;  ll(,0*ft  TVds  par  lb.  (ready  for  use)  —  (lit 

COST. 

100/1  Sea  Island  whit*  +   4%  take-up —  .MSB  ft  ITttc.     —       (  .*((( 

100/1  Sea  Island   colored  +   i%   take-up -     01CB   5   II fie.     —  .0141 

1/10  allk  (II 1 1  ni-  —  .017*  O     14-10     —  .till 

Weaving    01B1 

Finishing     !ft*JS 

I  .11** 

Sol  I  laa; Mil 

Mill   coat    t  .1(10 

pound  10.80. 


ARTIFICIAL  SILK  NOVELTY 
DRESS  GOODS 

There  la  a  greater  amount  of  in- 
terest In  fancy  cloth  making  at  pres- 
ent In  regard  to  the  possibilities  In 
use  of  artificial  allk  than  there  la 
In  about  an j  other  feature  which 
makes  cloth  salable.  The  method  of 
making  and  characteristics  or  artifi- 
cial silk  have  been  described  In  these 
columns  quite  extensively  In  the  past, 
and  there  la  little  to  be  said  aa  far  as 
the  cloth  maker  la  concerned,  inas- 
much as  he  la  interested  In  adapting 
this  material  to  his  fabrics  rather  than 
In  the  original  production  of  the  fibre. 
There  are  certain  features  which 
make  artificial  silk  desirable  In  fabrics 
and  there  are  other  features  which, 
from  a  manufacturing  standpoint, 
make  it  rather  undesirable. 

Possibly  the  fact  that  It  loaea  strength 


very  extensively  when  moistened 
has  been  mentioned  as  prominently 
aa  any  Other  characteristic,  but  the 
method  which  has  been  used  by  fab- 
ric makers  In  adapting  this  material 
to  their  cloths  causes  this  Item  to  be 
of  comparatively  amall  Importance,  ' 
In  fact,  so  far  as  the  ultimate  consum- 
er is  concerned,  the  fibre  might  Just 
about  as  well  be  artificial  silk  aa  the 
real  article.  Then  there  are  dlaad-  ■ 
vantages  In  the  uae  of  this  material 
by  a  manufacturer.  The  fibre  is  quite 
slippery  and  rather  stiff,  in  some  in- 
stances  being   undesirable   from   such 

Then,  it  also  Is  not  made  In  as  fine 
sizes  as  allk  or  if  made,  It  is  not  a 
practical  thing  from  the  standpoint 
of  most  manufacture ra.  Because  the 
yarn  fa  of  quite  heavy  size  It  Is  im- 
possible to  uae  It  In  certain  fine  fab- 
rics, that  la,  the  heavy  yarn  will  not 
weave  satisfactorily  In  a  floe  reed. 
The   passing  of   the   reed   back    and 
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forth  causes  the  ram  to  wear  and  It 
loses  strength,  thus  causing  break- 
ages.    This 

FRAYING  PROCESS 
also  causes  fibres  to  be  worn  so  that 
they  project  from  the  main  strand 
of  yarn  and  this  Is  sometimes  ob- 
jectionable. There  are  very  many 
fabrics,  however,  in  which  artificial 
silk  in  ordinary  sizes  can  be  used 
successfully.  Everyone  realizes  that 
many  cloths  have  been  In  demand 
which  have  had  a  rather  low  count, 
such  as  voiles,  crepes,  and  various 
kinds  of  eponge  cloths. 

In  these  materials  artificial  silk  has 
been  used  quite  extensively  and  will 
be  used  In  similar  cloths  much  more 
so  in  the  future.  Recently,  we  were 
shown  a  cloth  In  which  a  double  nov- 
elty yarn  was  used,  one  of  the 
strands  being  a  nub  yarn  composed 
entirely  of  artificial  silk.  The  do- 
mestic manufacturer  has  to  consider 
very  seriously  the  fact  that  he  can- 
not afford  to  use  very  much  extra 
labor  In  his  fabric  making,  even  on 
the  extreme  novelties  which  are  pro- 
duced in  the  market.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  impossible  to  use  artificial  silk 
In  fabrics  here  as  extensively  as  It  is 
In  foreign  countries,  but  It  Is  undoubt- 
edly possible  to  use  a  much  greater 
quantity  than  Is  at  present  noted. 
When  a  real  silk  is  being  used  of  a 
coarse  size  there  are  very  many  In- 
stances where  an  artificial  silk  could 
be  substituted  to  advantage  not  only 
so  far  as  the  price  is  concerned,  but 
also  in  regard  to  the  ease  of  pro- 
duction. 

VALUE  OF  SMALL  DETAILS. 

One  of  the  great  reasons  why  many 
foreign  fancy  fabrics  appear  better 
than  domestic  cloths  of  a  similar 
character  is  because  of  the  greater 
care  used  In  cloth  construction  and 
in  placing  the  weave  upon  the  fabric. 
Due  to  a  greater  amount  of  expe- 
rience, and  a  greater  production  on 
fancy  fabrics,  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer has  developed  Ideas  which  as 
yet  are  often  submerged  in  the  quan- 
tity production  methods  adopted  gen- 
erally in  domestic  mills.  Take  the 
fabric  which  we  have  analyzed  for 
an  example.  There  are  certain  arti- 
ficial silk  yarns  which  can  be  regularly 


obtained  In  the  market,  but  there  Is 
not  the  wide  variety  of  sizes  which 
can  be  found  In  cotton  yarns.  Unless 
the  correct  size  of  cotton  yarn  U  used 
In  combination  with  the  artificial  silk 
it  will  not  produce  especially  attrac- 
tive results.  Often  fabrics  are  made 
where  the  various  yarns  used  do  not 
combine  in  the  manner  best  suited  to 
produce   the  most  attractive   results. 

Another  feature  which  Is  often  lost 
sight  of  is  the  fact  that 

A  GOOD  SELVAGE 
on  a  piece  of  cloth  will  make  It  appear 
much  better  and  sometimes  bring  a 
higher  price.  It  is  not  always  neces- 
sary that  the  selvage  be  a  wide  one, 
but  rather  that  It  combines  well  with 
the  cloth  and  does  not  have  a  ragged 
or  uneven  appearance.  There  are 
many  cloths  produced  which  would 
appear  far  better  If  the  yarns  in  the 
selvage  were  reeded  differently.  The 
weave  also  should  be  adapted  to  the 
cloth  construction.  There  are  many 
converters  in  the  domestic  market 
who  will  have  a  certain  fabric  made 
by  the  mill  and  It  will  appear  entirely 
satisfactory.  Afterwards,  they  will 
pick  out  various  designs  to  be  used 
upon  this  ground  cloth  and  the  results 
will  not  be  as  attractive  as  was  ex- 
pected. 

It  Is  absolutely  impossible  to  place 
a  weave  upon  a  cloth  and  expect  It  to 
appear  exactly  as  well  as  soma  other 
weave  does.  Inasmuch  as  the  combina- 
tion Is  not  the  same  and  the 

CLOTH  CONSTRUCTION 
and  weave  combination  make  the  re- 
sults somewhat  different  We  have 
seen  many  instances  where  purchas- 
ers applied  new  weaves  to  fabrics 
formerly  handled,  and  because  the 
results  were  not  at  all  like  those  pre- 
viously obtained,  have  criticized  the 
mill  severely,  claiming  that  the  cotton 
used,  the  method  of  making,  or  cloth 
construction  was  changed  In  order  to 
make  a  higher  profit,  while  such  was 
not  the  case.  There  are  very,  few 
reliable  cotton  manufacturers  who ' 
manipulate  their  fabrics  when  sample 
pieces  have  been  made  and  supplied 
to  buyers.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
weave  of  the  cloth  shows  the  artificial 
silk  to  advantage  and  some  other 
method  might  not  hav*  been  nearly  so 
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satisfactory.    It  will  also  be  seen  that 

THE  WEAVE  HAS  MUCH  TO  DO 
with  tbe  cloth  effect  which  has  been 
obtained.  In  each  stripe  the  three 
cotton  threads  weave  exactly  the 
same,  namely  plain  weave,  while  the 
two  threads  of  Bilk  weave  the  same 
In  most  Instances.  This  allows  the 
various  threads  to  slide  together,  and 
the  fact  that  the  plain  weave  in  the 
different  stripes  changes  holds  the 
stripes  apart  and  creates  a  regular 
on  en  space.  Naturally,  this  open 
■pace  Is  originally  created  by  having 
an  empty  dent  in  the  reed,  but  un- 
less the  cloth  construction  Is  correct 
and  the  weave  used  one  which  corre- 
sponds, the  various  threads  will  spread 


ability,  the  construction  and  design 
can  be  adapted  more  satisfactorily 
and  much  better  results  produced. 
Attractiveness  is  one  of  the  main  fea- 
tures to  be  considered  in  high-class 
cotton  fabrics  and  It  pays  to  place 
emphasis  upon  the  details  when  the 
cloth  is  being  planned.  Often,  tbe 
effects  of  good  yarn  and  good  weav- 
ing are  more  than  counteracted  by  a 
small  amount  of  carelessness  in  mak- 
ing the  design. 

HIGH-CLASS  YARN  A  NECESSITY. 
We  do  not  believe  there  are  many 
in  the  market  wbo  realize  the  great 
advance  which  has  occurred  during 
tbe  past  five  years  in  the  quality  of 
the  yarn  which  is  used  in  many  of 


Artificial   Silk  Novelty  Dress  Goods. 


radically  when  the  cloth  Is  being  flu 
uthed  and  no  open  spaces  will  appear. 
In  a  good  many  openwork  fabrics, 
A  SMALL  LENO  THREAD 
la  used  alongside  of  the  stripes  in 
order  to  hold  them  firmly  In  place, 
this  being  noted  more  particularly 
when  the  stripes  are  wide.  In  certain 
Instances,  it  bas  been  known  that 
manufacturers  have  used  silk  for 
stripes  or  checks  and  then  eaten  out 
this  silk  in  order  to  create  clear  open- 
work effects.  This  method,  however. 
Is  not  generally  used  because  of  the 
cost.  A  very  small  amount  of  extra 
labor,  and  oftentimes  through  no  ex- 
tra labor  but  rather  through   more 


the  high-class  domestic  fabrics.  This 
statement  does  not  mean  that  there 
is  not  still  a  large  Held  for  improve- 
ment, but  rather  that  results  are  much 
better  than  formerly.  There  never 
has  been  any  great  amount  of  criti- 
cism regarding  tbe  strength  of  most 
domestic  yarns,  but  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  regarding  their 
regularity.  Domestic  makers  use 
much  longer  staples  and  more  twist 
for  their  yarns  than  do  foreign  mak- 
ers and  this  accounts  for  the  greater 
strength  even  though  the  yarn  is  not 
so  good  in  appearance.  One  reason 
why  the  yarns  made  in  domestic 
mills    are    better   than   they    were   Is 
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because  makers  have  been  forced  In- 
to producing  better  materials  or  else 
lose  a.  portion  of  their  business. 

Voiles  and  man;  other  fabrics  of  a 
similar  character  have  been  In  large 
demand  and  unless  high-class  yarns 
were  used  results  were  not  especially 
attractive.  A  great  deal  of  criticism 
has  been  noted  In  regard  to  the  finish 
applied  to  fabrics  by  finishers  of  do- 
mestic cloths.  It  may  be  that  such 
parties  are  partly  responsible  for  the 
finish  being  lees  desirable  than  on 
foreign  fabrics,  but  manufacturers 
themselves  are  also  partly  to  blame. 
It  Is  not  possible  to  obtain  as  good  a 
finish  on  a  fabric  in  which  uneven 
yarns  are  used  as  it  is  on  one  in  which 
the  yams  are  very  regular,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  many  foreign 
fabrics  take  a  better  finish.  Mule 
spinning  and  a  larger  amount  of  labor 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  yarn  of  a 
regular  character,  while  quantity  pro- 
duction and  ring  spinning  do  not  tend 
to  make  yarn  of  an  especially  high 
quality.  As  long  as  quantity  rather 
than  quality  la  the  item  of  Importance, 
Just  so  long  will  the  finish  of  domestic 
fabrics  be  criticized  when  compared 
with  certain  foreign  materials. 

EASY  DESIGN  FOR  SAMPLE. 

There  are  a  great  many,  having 
had  little  experience  in  the  matter, 
who  consider  that  the  making  of  de- 
signs on  most  Jacquard  cotton  fabrics 
is  a  much  more  difficult  process  than 
the  making  of  designs  for  fancy  dobby 
cloths.  This  Is  not  true  in  a  majority 
of  instances,  and  the  fabric  which  we 
are  considering  Is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  simplenees  of  design  work  for 
many  materials.  Without  doubt,  an 
ordinary  workman  could  complete  a 
design  such  as  is  noted  on  the  cloth 
considered  In  an  hour's  time  or  even 
less.  It  is  not  necessary  to  paint  in 
the  entire  weave,  but  rather  It  is  only 
essential  to  paint  in  the  portions  of 
the  weave  where  the  artificial  silk 
floats  on  the  surface.  The  plain 
weave  ground  can  be  entirely  omitted 
and  Introduced  by  the  party  who 
places  the  weave  upon  the  cards. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  arti- 
ficial silk  floats  for  an  odd  number  of 
picks  in  every  case  when  the  figure 
Is  being  made.    This  Is  necessary  be- 


DIFFICULT  FOR  A  BEGINNER 
to  understand  this  fact,  but  by  paint- 
ing in  the  ground  weave  around  a 
figure  it  Is  easy  enough  to  see  how 
the  floats  all  become  odd  numbers. 
The  total  cost  for  design,  cards  and 
other  features  for  a  fabric  such  aa 
the  one  considered  1b  not  over  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  per  yard  added  to  the 
total  cost  of  making.  Of  course,  a 
cloth  with  a  greater  number  of  picks 
per  Inch,  or  one  upon  which  a  great 
deal  more  labor  was  expended  In  de- 
sign making,  would  cost  much  larger 
amount,  but  for  many  cloths  the  cost 
Is  of  minor  Importance.  The  weave 
and  cloth  construction  have  Leen  con- 
sidered sufficiently  In  this  material, 
for  the  best  results  have  been  ob- 
tained. Many  fabrics  of  a  similar 
character  have  been  sold  which  do  not 
compare  at  all  with  the  one  con- 
sidered. 

PRODUCTION  AND  PROFITS. 

One  feature  which  has  appealed 
particularly  to  manufacturers  of  voiles 
and  similar  cloths  is  that  there  hae 
been  quite  a  satisfactory  amount  of 
profit  In  their  making.  This  1b  true 
at  present  on  all  of  the  good  grades, 
and  was  previously  true  even  upon 
most  of  the  lower  grades.  This  sat- 
isfactory profit  has  resulted  because 
the  materials  contain  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  picks  per  inch,  and 
there  was  a  large  yardage  produced 
per  loom  and  a  low  weaving  and  ex- 
pense cost.  The  material  or  the  yam 
which  was  used  in  such  a  fabric 
form  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  cost  than  it  did  on  many  fabrics 
which  had  been  previously  made,  and 
for  this  reason,  there  was  a  greater  op- 
portunity to  obtain  a  higher  profit  A 
very  small  amount  per  yard  creates  a 
satisfactory  dividend  because  the  total 
amount  Is  quite  large,  due  to  the 
amount  of  cloth  which  can  be  woven. 
Naturally,  the  demand  for  the  material 
was  partly  responsible  for  the  large 
PROFITS  WHICH  MANY  SECURED. 

An  item  which  is  seldom  considered 
at  all  by  manufacturers,  and  by  those 
who  do  consider  It  not  in  an  accurate 
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enough  manner,  la  that  which  refers 
to  the  profits  that  should  be  secured 
on  different  fabrics.  The  method  most 
generally  adopted  In  fancy  cloth  mak- 
ing is  to  figure;  profits  upon  a  basis  of 
a  certain  amount  per  loom  per  week. 
If  a  fabric  produces  one  hundred  yards 
per  week  and  a  manufacturer  desires 
to  make  i2  per  loom  per  week,  the 
practice  Is  to  quote  a  price  which 
shows  about  2  cents  per  yard  profit. 
This  method  Is  approximately  correct 
for  fabrics  which  make  It  possible  for 
ail  the  machinery  In  a  plant  to  be 
operated,  but  this  is  seldom  noted  on 
most  fancy  cloths. 

Let  ub  Illustrate  this  point  a  little 
more  clearly.  A  fancy  mill  is  planned 
to  make  a  certain  kind  of  cloths,  and 
has  a  layout  with  a  special  number 
of  preparatory  machines  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  spindles  per  loom.  Let 
us  say  that  a  mill  contains  40  spindles 
per  loom,  which  would  be  satisfactory 
for  many  fancy  cloths.  Recently, 
many  mills  have  made  single  yarn 
voiles  and  also  large  quantities  of 
crepes  and  other 

SPECIAL  TARN  MATERIALS, 
On  many  of  these  cloths  almost  twice 
as  many  spindles  per  loom  are  neces- 
sary as  for  ordinary  work,  and  still 
no  change  Is  made  In  the  amount 
which  a  manufacturer  expects  to  make 
on  the  loom  basis.  This  is  an  in- 
correct method,  because  It  will  not 
produce  the  profits  which  a  manufac- 
turer desires,  the  loom  either  earning 
more  or  less  than  the  manufacturer 
has  planned.  When  a  greater  number 
of  spindles  are  necessary  to  produce 
the  yarn  for  the  loom  than  was 
planned,  the  profits  are  not  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  spindles  and  other 
machinery  which  are  necessary  or  Idle 
through  the  cloth  being  made. 

If  less  snlndles  per  loom  are  being 
nsed  the  loom  Is  earning  more  than 
It  should  to  create  the  dividends  ex- 
pected. There  should  also  be  some 
provision  made  for  the  different  kinds 
of  looms  employed.  It  Is  not  a  cor- 
rect policy  to  expect  a  Jacquard  box 
loom  to  earn  money  at  the  same  basic 
rate  as  does  a  (lobby  or  a  plain  loom, 
although  this  method  is  in  more  or 
tees  general  use.  Manufacturers  hare 
claimed  that  this  poller  is  necessary, 


Inasmuch  as  Jacquard  loom  fabrics  are 
■old  upon  practically  tha  same  basis 
as  dobby  materials,  but  the  outlay 
necessary  to  produce  Jacquard  cloth  Is 
somewhat  greater  and  for  this  reason 
the  amount  obtained  per  yard  should 
be  varied  accordingly.  Much  more 
care  Is  being  given  to  these  Items  than 
previously,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  manufacturers  will  know  more 
accurately  Just  what  their  various 
machines  are  earning. 

TARIFF  ON  ARTIFICIAL   SILK. 

In  regard  to  fabrics  in  which  artifi- 
cial silk  has  been  used,  there  is  quite 
a  little  discussion  being  heard  and 
noma  uncertainty  In  regard  to  the 
rates  of  duty.  The  fact  that  provision 
was  made  for  artificial  silk  and  arti- 
ficial silk  fabrics  In  the  silk  schedule, 
but  that  no  provision  was  made  In  the 
cotton  schedule,  is  a  subject  for  criti- 
cism. When  a  fabric  is  woven  from 
artificial  alia,  and  the  value  of  the 
artificial  silk  is  greater  than  the  other 
materials  used,  the  fabric  la  classified 
in  the  silk  schedule  and  the  rate  of 
duty  Is  SO  per  ceut  When  there  Is  a 
greater  amount  of  value  of  cotton 
vara  In  the  fabric,  the  material  Is 
Massed  In  the  cotton  schedule  and  the 
rate  of  duty  is  30  per  cent.  This  la 
a  wide  variation  and  will  undoubt- 
edly cause  quite  a  little  trouble 
when  the  fabric  Is  anywhere  near  the 
divfdlng  line.  The  reason  the  rate 
Of  dnty  is  80  per  cent  is  because  no 
special  provision  was  made  for  thie 
sort  of  cloth  and  It  Is  classified  under 
catch-all  paragraph  No.  260. 

Take  the  fabric  which  we  have 
analysed  for  an  example.  A  mill 
which  purchases  fine  yams  in  order 
to  make  a  cloth  of  this  character 
would  cause  the  fabric  to  be  in  the 
cotton  cl  a  h  sin  cat  I  on,  whereas  if  thB 
artificial  silk  was  handled  an  exces- 
sive number  of  times,  or  If  only  small 
quantities  were  purchased,  the  fabric 
would,  from  a  manufacturing  stand- 
point, be  In  chief  value  of  artificial 
silk.  Then,  many  of  th-w-a  fabrics  are 
n'ece-dyed  rather  than  yarn-dyed. 
The  losses  In  finishing  are  not  the 
same  for  artificial  and  for  real  silk, 
and  the  basis  which  Is  nsed  for  or- 
dinary silk  cannot  be  used  at  all  in 
making  a  correct  estimate  regarding 
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chief  values.  A  fabric  In  which  the 
chief  value  1b  cotton,  and  In  which 
a  dobby  weave  has  been  used,  will 
have  no  lower  rate  of  duty  than  if  a 
fancy  Jacquard  weave  had  been  used, 
Inasmuch  as  the  rate  of  duty  for  both 
will  be  30  per  cent 

This  Is  not  correct  theoretically,  he- 
cause 

ORDINARY  COTTON  FABRICS 
with  a  dobby  weave  are  assessed  ac- 
cording to  their  yarn  size,  but  a 
similar  fabric  with  a  Jacquard  weave 
Is  SO  per  cent.  A  fabric  In  which  a 
single  thread  of  artificial  silk  is  used 
will  carry  as  high  a  rate  of  duty  as 
one  In  which  quite  a  large  portion  of 
artificial  silk  has  been  used,  and  this 
l>eoretically  is  not  correct  and  will  un- 
doubtedly cause  quite  a  large  amount 
of  silk  to  be  used  when  any  kind  of 
a  novelty  fabric  Is  to  be  made.    Under 


the  present  tariff  law  there  seems  to 
hn  verv  little  equality  In  the  various 
rates  for  different  kinds  of  cloth, 
the  discrepancies  undoubtedly  being 
greater  In  number  than  were  noted 
under  the  previous  tariff  law.  The 
method  of  obtaining  the  weights  of 
yarn  and  the  weight  of  the  cloth  as 
it  Is  produced  by  the  loom  Is  a  com- 
paratively simple  process  and  is  at 
follows: 
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SWIVEL  DOTTED  SW ISS 

A  variety  of  cotton  fabric  which  Is 
gradually  becoming  of  greater  Impor- 
tance In  textile  distribution  la  that 
daaa  of  materials  which  are  known  as 
swivel  fabrics.  These  are  not  pro- 
duced In  the  domestic  market  to  any 
extent;  In  fact,  it  Is  probable  that  no 
more  than  one  or  two  mills  are  capa- 
ble of  making  such  fabrics  at  all. 
There  Is  a  good  reason  why  such  a 
condition  exists,  mainly  being  that 
Jacquard  work  represents  the  highest 
type  of  ordinary  woven  fabric  which 
can  be  made,  and  swivel  work 
Is  Intricate  Jacquard  weaving. 
Because     of     the     newness     of     the 


Is  a  wide  variety  of  figures  of  a  much 
more  Intricate  character,  which  are 
regularly  produced,  though  their  con- 
struction varies  according  to  the  style 
of  figure  In  demand. 

Because  there  are  very  few  looms 
capable  of  producing  similar  fabrics 
in  the  domestic  market,  most  of  such 
cloth  Is  made  In  foreign  mills,  though 
it  Is  very  probable  that  there  will  be 
an  increase  ia  the  domestic  produc- 
tion In  the  near  future.  As  a  general 
thing,  swivel  fabrics  made  from  cotton 
are  used  for  waists,  dresses  and  other 
similar  purposes  where  an  expensive 
and  rather  light  fabric  Is  desirable. 
Due  to  the  method  of  producing,  the 
labor  and  expense  cost  of  making 
these  fabrics  is  much  higher  than  It 


Double  Shuttle  Swivel  Fabric. 


domestic  fancy  goods  industry,  there 
really  has  been  very  little  time 
for  the  development  of  fancy  Jacquard 
weaves.  Inasmuch  as  simple  jacquard 
fabrics  are  not  produced  In  as  large 
amounts  as  might  be  possible.  Fab- 
rics made  by  the  swivel  mechanism 
are  oftentimes  composed  entirely  of 
silk,  but  there  are  certain  styles  of 
cloth  which  are 

MADE  ENTIRELY  FROM  COTTON, 
and  which  have  a  wide  distribution. 
Possibly,  fabrics  similar  to  that  ana- 
lysed illustrate  the  largest  selling 
lines  of  swivel  production,  but  there 


Is  In  practically  all  lines  of  domestic 
made  fabrics. 

It  Is  probable  that  In  moot  cotton 
swivel  fabrics  the  material  used  forms 
less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
with  labor  and  other  -Items  constitut- 
ing the  remaining  cost.  The  main 
characteristic  of  most  swivel  fabrics 
is  a  very  light  ground  decorated  with 
relatively  heavy  spots  or  figures.  In 
a  good  many  instances,  the  fabrics 
are  used  ss  overdresses,  with  the  fig- 
ures showing  contrast  with  the  ground 
cloth,  t.nd  also  with   the  underdress. 

In  a  general  way  there  are  three 
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method!  which  are  largely  used  In 
decorating  a  light  fabric  ground  with 
an  extra  figure.  Pint,  la  the  method 
ordinarily  known  as  box  loom  work. 
In  vhlcli  an  extra  filling  of  a  heavy 
character  is  Inserted  for  the  whole 
width  of  the  cloth,  and  when  the 
weaving  operation  la  completed  a  por- 
tion of  the  extra  heavy  filling  Is 
sheared  away,  leaving  only  the  light 
ground  cloth  with  heavy  Interwoven 
figures.  These  box  loom  figures  are 
made  on  a  wide  variety  of  fabrics,  but 
can  usually  be  distinguished  very 
easily.  A  second  method  of  produc- 
tion la  that  ordinarily  known  as  lappet 
work.  In  this  method  an  extra  mo- 
tion la  attached  to  the  loom  lay.  In 
thia  extra  motion  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  needlee  which  project  down- 
ward, the  number  of  needles  depend- 
ing upon  the  pattern  being  woven,  and 
these  needlea  containing  ends  of  yarn 
are  moved  backward  and  forward  as 
the  pattern  la  made.  Sometimes  the 
patterns  are  trailing  ones,  while  In 
other  Instances  they  are  various  kinds 
of  spots. 

In  the  first  case  shearing  is  not  nec- 
essary, while  In  the  second  case,  a 
succeeding  process  Is  necessary  to  cut 
away  the  loose  thread  which  Is  noted 
because  a  single  thread  continues  to 
form  succeeding  spots  and  passes 
from  one  to  the  other.  This  kind  of 
woven  figure  can  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  a  box  loom  woven  figure, 
because  each  spot  Is  made  from  a 
single  thread,  whereas  this  does  not 
occur  when  a  box  loom  la  used.  It  Is, 
however,  not  so  easy  to  distinguish 
certain  kinds  of  lappet  work  from  cer- 
tain kinds  of  swivel  work,  though,  In 
the  tnaloritv  of  Instance"  tliw*  la  no 
question  regarding  the  method  of  pro- 
duction. Wherever  a  certain  type  of 
figure  can  he  produced  by  either  lav- 
pet  or  swivel  motion,  the  difference  In 
method  used  can  be  noted  through  the 
Irregularity  In  lappet  motion  opera- 
tion ae  aeen  In  the  woven  cloth  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  ends  of  the 
sheared  lappet  spot  are  practically  al- 
ways on  the  face  of  the  material, 
whereas,  on  swivel  work  they  are  on 
the  back  of  the  cloth.  Swivel  work  Is 
not  only  the  most  expensive  method 
of  making  decorated  cloths,  such  as 


are  described,  but  is  alao  beat,  though 
the  moat  compll  ated  method. 
COST  OP  PRODUCTION. 

The  various  methods  in  relation  to 
coat  of  production  are,  first,  lappet; 
second,  box  loom  work,  and  third, 
swivel  work.  The  various  swivel  fig- 
ores  as  woven  are  made  as  exact  as 
any  Jacquard  woven  figures;  in  fact, 
the  Jacquard  motion  is  responsible  for 
the  Interweaving  of  a  swivel  yarn  and 
the  motion  can  be  depended  upon  to 
produce  exactly  the  same  effect  In  ev- 
ery repeat  of  the  pattern.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  swivel  work  appears  some- 
what similar  to  lappet.  There  la  ordi- 
narily only  one  thread  used  in  making 
each  figure,  that  Is,  If  only  one  bank 
of  swivel  shuttles  be  used,  and  the 
swivel  yarn  does  not  pass  across  the 
entire  warp,  but  rather  Interweaves 
where  the  figure  is  being  forced.  In 
swivel  work  there  Is  a  email  spool  of 
yarn  used  for  each  swivel  shuttle, 
whereas  In  ordinary  lappet  work,  all 
of  the  various  threads  forming  similar 
figures  are  plaoed  upon  a  lance  snoot 
which  Is  placed  upon  the  loom  frame. 
There  are  a  srood  many  consumers 
who  do  not  distinguish  between  swivel 
and  embrotdemo  cloths.  In  a  swivel 
woven  fabric  the  ends  which  decorate 
the  cloth  are  always  in  a  horizontal 
position,  because  the  swivel  shuttles 
operate  in  a  similar  manner  to  ordi- 
nary loom  shuttles,  while  In  an  em- 
broidered fabric  the  yarn  which  deco- 
ratea  the  fabric  Is  likely  to  be  at  any 
angle  to  the  warp  and  filling,  accord- 
ins;  to  the  pattern  which  is  being 
made. 

METHOD  OP  OPERATION. 

To  a  good  many,  especially  In  the 
domestic  market,  the  method  by 
wbfch  swivel  patterns  are  made  la  not 
especially  clear,  and  while  it  Is  not 
possible  to  give  any  detailed  explana- 
tion in  a  short  description,  neverthe- 
less It  may  be  well  to  state  a  few  of 
the  fundamental  features.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  three  general  types  of 
swivel  mechanisms  used.  Posslhly, 
the  one  which  la  used  moat  extensive- 
ly Is  that  one  wherein  certain  small 
shuttles  of  a  horizon  til  nature  are  in- 
troduced Into  the  fabric  where  the 
swivel   figure  is  to  be  made.     Theme 
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*mall  shuttle!  contain  very  small 
spools  of  yarn,  and  there  may  be  more 
than  one  bank  of  the  shuttles  accord- 
Ins  to  the  fabric  to  be  produced,  or 
the  loom  mechanism.  These  small 
shuttles  hare  to  correspond  to  the  tie- 
up  of  the  jacquard  machines,  and  vice 
versa.  If  a  600  Jacquard  machine  Is 
used  with  a  tie-up  of  100  hooks  per 
Inch  It  will  give  a  repeat  In  the  reed 
of  six  Inches. 

If  two  swivel  shuttles  be  used,  the 
pitch  of  the  swivel  shuttle  will  he 
three  Inches,  whereas,  if  four  shuttles 
he  used,  the  pitch  will  be  one  and  one- 
half  Inches,  etc  There  Is  a  certain 
limit  below  which  It  Is  not  satisfactory 
to  go  into  the  matter  of  shuttles  by 
this  method.  To  make  the  swivel  pat- 
tern the  various  Jacquard  hooks  are 


allover  patterns  could  not  be  pro- 
duced, or  If  they  were  made,  only  in 
a  striped  form,  but  this  does  not  occur 
because  the  mechanism  which  holds 
the  shuttles  can  be  moved  to  the  side 
to  correspond  to  the  pattern  which  la 
being  made,  and  to  allow  space  for 
the  swivel  shuttles  to  be  Inserted. 
A  second  kind  of 

SWIVEL  MECHANISM 
might  be  considered  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  one  already  described,  but 
It  has  a  number  of  different  features. 
In  this  method  the  swivel  shuttles  are 
smaller  and  there  usually  are  mere 
shuttles  In  the  cloth  width.  In  a  good 
many  cases  these  email  shuttles  will 
traverse  about  one-half  an  Inch  In  the 
cloth  width,  or  will  make  a  woven  pat- 


Swivel   Dotted  Swiss. 


raised  as  desired,  and  the  mechanism 
holding  the  swivel  shuttles  is  lowered, 
the  small  shuttles  passing  underneath 
a  portion  of  the  warp  threads.  This 
Is  accomplished  through  a  rack  and 
gears  upon  the  loom  lay,  the  small 
shuttles  passing  from  one  shuttle 
holder  to  another.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
warp  must  remain  down  to  allow 
space  for  the  small  shuttles  to  be  In- 
serted. When  the  swivel  figure  la  be- 
ing made  the  ordinary  picking  motion 
does  not  operate.  From  this  foregoing 
description  H  might  be  supposed  that 


tern  from  each  thread  about  half  an 
Inch  wide,  though  the  combination  and 
manipulation  of  the  various  shuttles 
will  make  large  allover  patterns. 
These  small  shuttles  are  lowered  In 
the  cloth  shed,  and  Instead  of  being 
transferred  from  one  shuttle  holder  to 
another  by  rack  and  gears  they  are 
transferred  by  small  levers  which  are 
operated  by  the  loom  mechanism.  In 
this  case  there  may  be  certain  shut- 
tles Idle  a  portion  of  the  time  where 
no  figure  is  being  made,  but  this 
causes  no  difficulty.  The  swivel 
mechanism  Is  not  moved  in  a  hortion- 
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tml  position  iti  thla  method,  but  rather 
remains  stationary,  and  the  numerous 
swivel  shuttles  will  produce  the  pat- 
tern wherever  the  warp  threads  are 
raised. 

A  third  method  which  appears  dif- 
ferent than  either  of  those  described 
Is  one  wherein  a  small  shuttle  travels 
underneath  the  warp  threads  In  a  cir- 
cular holder.  Id  this  method  It  is  only 
possible  to  use  one  color  of  swivel 
thread  at  any  time,  Inasmuch  as  there 
can  be  but  one  bank  of  swivel  shut- 
tles, bat  there  Is  a  certain  advantage 
over  the  first  method  described,  Inas- 
much as  it  allows  the  swivel  shuttle 
to  pass  under  a  greater  number  or 
portion  of  warp  threads.  This  Is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  less  space  is 
necessary  than  In  the  first  method  for 
the  swivel  shuttles  to  be  Inserted.  As 
the  swivel  motion  Is  a  morn  expensive 
one  It  may  be  wondered  wherein  any 
advantage  Is  secured.  In  the  first 
place,  various  clear- edged  iigures  can 
be  made  elm  liar  to  those  produced  on 
the  ordinary  jacquards  and  be  made 
of  heavy  extra  yarn  In  order  to  show 
striking  contrasts.  The  method  of  us- 
ing the  swivel  motion  saves  a  great 
deal  of  yarn,  and  while  this  Is  of 
minor  Importance  when  compared  to 
the  effects  produced,  nevertheless  It 
is  essential. 

The  swivel  motion  is  also  of  advan- 
tage In  decorating  certain  Jacquard 
figures  upon  various  fabrics,  that  Is,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  have  a  flower  up- 
on a  certain  woven  pattern  made  of 
colored  yarn  or  of  a  heavier  character 
than  the  ground  fabric,  and  a  swivel 
motion  allows  this  to  be  done.  In  cot- 
ton fabrics  most  of  the  swivel  decora- 
tion is  done  In  one  color,  namely  that 
of  the  ground  cloth,  but  there  are  an 
Increasing  number  of  fabrics  which 
Importers  are  showing  to-day,  where 
figures  are  Introduced  of  one  or  more 
colors  and  contrasting  decidedly  with 
that  of  the  ground  cloth.  On 
page  179  we  Illustrate  one  of 
the  small  fljnires  nft-n  used 
with  two  colors.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  on  certain  lines  of  crepe 
cloths  now  being  offered.  There  are 
other  advantages  to  be  obtained,  such 
as  a  snot  or  flnire  which  will  stand 
up  better  than  by  any  other  method. 
and  bound  In  more  firmly. 


There  are  certain  features  In  con- 
nection with  the  fabric  analyzed  which 
are  worth  mentioning.  In  the  Bret 
place,  it  Is  about  as  simple  a  figure  as 
Is  ever  made  on  a  swivel  mechanism, 
being  one  of  simple  detached  spots. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  spots  are 
quite  large  and  prominent  and  seem 
the  same,  both  on  the  face  and  back 
of  the  fabric.  This  Is  made  possible 
through  the  weaving  process.  There 
are  four  picks  from  the  swivel  mech- 
anism to  one  pick  of  ground  cloth, 
when  the  spot  Is  being  woven,  In  oth- 
er words,  the  swivel  shuttle  passes 
around  certain  warp  threads  twice  be- 
fore a  ground  pick  Is  inserted.  This 
can  be  accomplished  very  easily  and 
Is  often  done  for  fabrics  such  as  that 
described.  In  many  other  Instances 
the  swivel  shuttle  does  not  pass  en- 
tirely across  the  back,  but  Is  brought 
up  and  acts  as  a  stuffer  to  the  portion 
of  the  thread  which  Is  seen  on  the 
face.  Were  the  spots  being  made  con- 
tinuously, or  were  the  swivel  pattern 
always  being  made,  there  would  be 
four  times  as  many  picks  of  swivel 
yarn  as  there  would  be  for  the  ground 
cloth,  but  Inasmuch  as  the  swivel 
mechanism  is  not  operating  a  portion 
of  the  time,  this  ratio  does  not  occur 
for  the  whole  fabric.  Instead  of  (here 
being  240  picks  of  swivel  and  GO  picks 
of  ground,  there  are  practically  71 
pickB  of  swivel  ?ntl  61  picks  of  exound, 
or  a  total  of  131  pick?  per  inch  in  the 
cloth  as  It  comes  from  the  loom. 

To  make  the  second  row  of  spots, 
the  irerhnnis-".  Is  movM  o-pr.  the 
spots  Inserted  and  then  It  Is  returned 
to  lis  oriel""!  position,  whom  the  op- 
eration Is  repeated.    One  of  the 

INTERESTING  FEATURES 
In  regard  to  the  swivel  work 
is  that  the  cloth  is  woven  face 
down.  This  is  necessary  because  the 
swivel  shuttles  are  placed  ahove  the 
warp  threads,  end  because  the  loose 
threads,  which  eo  rrorr  one  figure  to 
another  as  spit  patterns  are  belne 
Trade,  are  en  the  top  of  the  oloth  when 
it  is  being  wovfn.  A  cloth  such  as 
that  described  lias  to  have  a  shearing 
process  in  which  the  thread  which 
[-ops  from  on*1  fleiir<>  tn  tho  nthur  Is 
cut  off.  It  Is  always  a  very  good  pol- 
ler to  have  as  much  ground  cloth  as 
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poulble  next  to  the  selvages  in  or- 
der to  make  the  weaving  operation  ae 
easy  as  possible. 

Because  the  fabrics  are  of  a  light 
character  It  is  customary  to  uae  a 
plain  weave  ground  lor  fabrics  such 
as  are  described.  A  woven  ground 
figure  never  appears  at  all  prominent 
on  such  a  light  material,  though  on 
other  constructions  Intricate  j a c guard 
weaves  are  used,  together  with  the 
swivel  figures.  One  of  the  features 
which  causes  quite  a  little  difficulty 
In  the  production  of  a  fabric  such  as 
that  analyzed  Is  that  the  small  swivel 
shuttles  do  not  contain  any  great 
amount  of  yarn,  and  because  of  tha 
heavy  character  of  the  spots  the  ma- 
terial Is  used  up  rapidly,  causing 
many  changes  of  shuttle  spools  and  a 
corresponding  loss  in  production. 
SIMILAR  CLOTH  GROUNDS. 

Inasmuch  aa  these  Fabrics  are 
largely  a  foreign  product  it  may  be 
well  to  comment  regarding  the  qual-  ■ 
ity.  Foreign  fabrics  are  usually  made 
by  somewhat  different  methods  than 
those  produced  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket, and  It  can  be  stated  positively 
that  In  (lulte  n  number  of  instances 
the  method  of  production  does  not  re- 
sult In  what  would  be  considered  high 
quality  fabrics  in  the  domestic  mar- 
kets. This  Is  especially  in:n  on  some 
of  the  medium -weight  fabrics  such  as 
the  ground  cloth  of  the  fabric  ana- 
lyzed. The  foreign  method  of  yarn 
making,  wherein  a  relatively  short 
staple  of  cotton  Is  used  and  wherein 
the  yarn  Is  BP"'n  up"n  the  tr.ule,  does 
not  produce  yarn  of  great  strength. 
It  does  make  a  soft,  round  yarn  which 
la  very  desirable  for  certain  fabrics, 
but  is  not  d»slrnb!e  for  a  fabric  such 
as  that  analyzed.  The  yarn  in  this 
fabric  is  regular,  but  It  is  nol  strong. 
We  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
single  mill  in  the  domestic  market 
which.  If  asked  to  prod'ice  a  ground 
cloth  such  aa  that  noted  In  the  fahric 
described,  would  not  produce  a  cloth 
which  would  break  twice  as  high  as 
the  foreign  material  and  wear  twice 
as  long. 

This    TfBv   seem    a 

RADICAL  STATEMENT, 
but,  nevertheless,  It  Is  true,  and  what 
Is  more,  the  same  conditions  are  noted 


on  a  great  many  mora  fabrics  than 
either  foreign  manufacturer  a  or  do- 
mestic distributers  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit. In  discussing  imported  fabrics 
buy  era  never  give  credit  to  do- 
mestic manufacturers  for  any  su- 
periority whatever,  when  there  are  a 
good  many  instances  where  domestic 
fabrics  are  much  superior.  Soft  twist 
and  abort  staple  are  of  advantage  for 
certain  fabrics,  but  long  staple,  a  high- 
er standard  of  twist  and  strength  are 
deslraole  for  other  faorlcs,  of  which 
the  one  presented  Is  an  Illustration. 
We  do  not  believe  there  ia  a  single 
mill  in  the  domestic  market  which  is 
weaving  aa  weak  yarn  as  that  In  the 
fabric  analyzed,  and  if  any  attempts 
are  made  to  Import  yarn  of  a  similar 
character  and  weave  it,  there  will  be 
so  many  difficulties  that  domestic 
manufacturers  will  give  np  the  idea  In 
disgust 

This  does  not  mean  that  foreign 
manufacturers  cannot  ana  do  not 
make  high -class  yarns,  for  this  Is  not 
true,  but  when  comparisons  are  being 
made  it  would  be  Just  as  well  if  other 
Important  features  were  considered 
along  with  the  price.  There  would  have 
■tnan  fttwer  fabrics  imported  in  the 
naat  If  huvers  had  treated  tfnmMtl<- 
fabrics  fairly,  but  they  have  not  only 
built  up  many  wrong  Impressions  re- 
garding the  quality  of  foreign  fabrics, 
tiut  also  aa  to  their  values. 
Where  such  materials  are  distributed 
to  a  high-class  trade  It  makes  little 
difference,  but  Inasmuch  as  ordinary 
consumers  are  buying  increasing 
amounts  of  high-priced  fabrics  there 
Is  sure  to  be  a  much  different  Idea  re- 
garding the  wearing  quality  and  ac- 
tual value. 

The  fabric  analyzed  was  Imported 
and  sold  at  reta.t  at  46  cents  per  yard. 
We  have  given  an  approximate  coat  of 
production  upon  a  domestic  basis.  Of 
course,  this  cost  might  vary  somewhat 
In  a  domestic  plant,  but  it  is  a  high 
coat  if  anything.  Other  styles  of  pat- 
terns return  a  somewhat  higher  price 
than  that  noted  and  this  shows  that 
there  Is  an  opportunity  for  domestic 
manufacturers  to  Introduce  the  mak- 
ing of  such  cloths.  We  have  esti- 
mated the  maker's  selling  price  at  SB 
cents  per  yard,  which  would  allow 
quite  a  utgh  rate  of  profit  to  a  domes- 
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tie  producer.  Undoubtedly,  a  manufac- 
turer  could  produce  this  cloth  to  aell 
u  low  or  lower  than  that  ol  the  for- 
eign manufacturer,  and  what  la  more, 
It  unquestionably  would  be  ol  much 
higher  qua.ity. 

The  production  of  swivel  patterns  Is 
a  much  more  staple  business  than 
many  would  consider  to  be  the  case 
and  It  would  be  possible  for  a  mod- 
erate siaed  plant  to  be  operated  con- 
tinually ou  staple  patterns  such  as 
that  illustrated.  The  Introduction  of 
silk  Into  cotton  fabrics  and  woven  in 
cotton  mills  offers  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities ha  various  kinds  of  swivel 
work.  There  Is  a  large  opportunity, 
because  these  combination  fabrics 
bave  been  produced  much  more  ex- 
tensively In  the  domestic  market  than 
they  have  in  foreign  mills,  in  fact, 
there  have  been  quite  .1  number  of 
such  cloths  exported  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  prices  for  such  cloth 
are  naturally  high  and  will  remain 
so  as  long  as  present  methods  of 
production  continue,  but  there  Is  a 
growing  demand  for  fabrics  which 
contain  style,  and  the  swivel  mecha- 
nism makes  it  possible  to  decorate  a 
fabric  more  extensively  than  the  ordi- 
nary Jacquard  mechanism. 

There  are  certain  features  in  regard 
to  obtaining  the  weight  of  the  cloth 
which  must  be  considered  carefully,  or 


accurate  results  will  not  be  obtained. 
Of  greatest  Importance  la  the  amount 
of  yarn  necessary  to  weave  the  vari- 
ous spots.  This  is  quite  large,  inas- 
much as  the  swivel  threads  pass 
around  the  various  warp  ends  twice 
before  a  pick  of  Oiling  is  Inserted. 
The  take-up  In  weaving  Is  quite  a 
little  greater  than  for  similar  spots 
made  on  a  lappet  motion,  for  It  takes 
about  ten  inches  of  yarn  to  weave  one 
Inch  of  fabric.  Instead  of  a  single 
thread  being  used  for  this  swivel  fig- 
ure, there  are  three  ends  used  In  each 
shuttle,  but  they  are  not  twisted  to- 
gether. This  allows  a  batter  spot  to 
be  made  and  does  not  cause  streaks 
In  the  fabric  when  the  swivel  filling 
Is  being  Inserted.  The  method  of  ob- 
taining the  weights  Is  as  follows: 

1.11)  ends  ■*■   (ll/l   X    HI)   —  .MSI.  weliM 
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TOBACCO  CLOTHS 

One  cotton  fabric  which  has  a  very 
extensive  eale  and  la  considered  a 
staple  line  la  tobacco  cloth.  In  a  gen- 
eral way,  this  material  la  not  used 
regularly  for  dresses,  but  other  uses 
create  a  large  demand  and  keep  a 
good  many  coarse  mills  with  many 
looma  continually  producing  certain 
constructions.  The  cloth  Is  a  light 
one,  and  Is  particularly  noticeable  be- 
cause of  Its  cheapness.  To  a  certain 
extent,  It  Is  known  as  cheese- 
cloth to-day,  but  because  of  the  use 
for  other  purposes,  It  has  come  to 
be  known  as  tobacco  cloth  to  manu- 
facturers, and  the  number  of  construc- 
tions produced  varies  quite  extensive- 
ly from  that  noted  a  few  years  aso. 


this  la  not  the  case.  In  warm  climates 
it  Is  not  bo  necessary  for  ordinary  . 
houses  to  be  plastered,  anl  a  light 
cloth  Is  used  instead,  which  makes  It 
possible  for  this  cloth  to  be  used 
as  wall  paper  In  a  satisfactory 
manner.  A  much  larger  portion  of  the 
product  Is  used  for  the  above  purpose 
than  many  believe.  Another  use 
which  Is  rapidly  Increasing  Is  for 

ANTISEPTIC  GAUZE, 
of  which  tobacco  cloth  forms 
the  foundation.  Much  more  care 
Is  being  used  In  all  kinds  of  surg- 
ery and  similar  purposes  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  has  made  a  large  production 
of  these  cloths  possible.  During  re- 
cent years  there  has  been  quite  a  large 
distribution  of  open  fabrics  for  printed 
draperies   and   similar   purposes.     All 


Tobacco  Cloth. 


The  name  cheesecloth  undoubtedly 
developed  because  the  material  was 
used  tor  covering  cneeses,  anu  tne 
change  in  name  naa  occurr.a  on  ac- 
count of  Its  greater  use  for  other  pur- 

Probably  the  change  In  name  oc- 
curred because  a  large  quantity  of 
such  cloth  is  used  in  tbe  tobaro  fields, 
where  it  serves  various  purposes  and 
Is  responsible  for  an  Improved  prod- 
uct. It  must  not  be  thought,  however, 
that  the  use  in  tobacco  fields  consti- 
tutes   the    entire    distribution,     for 


kinds  of  drapery  fabrics  have  been 
selling  well  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  to  make  It  possible  to  get  out  fab- 
rics at  a  low  price  a  low  constructed 
material  has  been  used  quite  success" 
fully.  Certain  of  these  draperies  are 
sold  In  quite  large  volume  In  the  E 
and  10  cent  stores,  and  It  would  not 
be  surprising  If  other  materials  were 
sold  In  a  like  manner  In  the  future. 
Certain  kinds  of  fabrics  which  might 
be  ordinarily  known  as  tobacco  cloths 
form  the  foundation  for  many  of  the 
cheap  printed  drapery  fabrics  recently 
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offend.  There  are  numerous  other 
purposes  for  which  more  or  less  of 
such  materiel  1b  used,  and  altogether 
the  sale  la  Quite  an  Important  one.  At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  there  is 
a  large  demand  for  various  kinds 
of  cheep  bunting.  In  many  of  these 
materials  tobacco  cloths  form  the 
foundation  for  the  printed  results. 
What  consumers  want  Is  a  large  yard- 
age for  a  small  outlay,  and  tobacco 
cloth  is  about  as  desirable,  if  not  more 
so.  than  any  other  cotton  fabric. 
METHOD  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Tobacco  cloth  represents  what  can 
be  done  in  doth  production  at  a  very 
low  cost  In  most  instances  where 
cloth  is  being  made  certain  ideas  as 
to  style,  effect,  or  uses  determine 
largely  what  the  cost  of  making  or  the 
selling  price  la  likely  to  be.  It  Is  sel- 
dom that  low  quality  ciotu  is  &  can- 
able,  but  with  tobacco  cloth,  the  main 
features  are  large  quantity  and  low 
selling  price.  Because  of  this  fact  the 
various  machines  In  the  mill  are  op- 
erated to  their  greatest  capacity  with- 
in reason,  and  the  yarns  and  fabrics 
are  not  based  upon  as  high  a  stand- 
ard as  for  most  other  fabrics.  In 
making  the  yarn  as  short  a  cotton  sta- 
ple la  used  as  Is  possible,  and  still  ob- 
tain a  good  production.  Tbere  is  a 
certain  point  beyond  which  a  manu- 
facturer cannot  go  and  still  get  the 
best  results,  and  this  Is  why  yams  of 
even  lower  quality  or  shorter  cotton 
are  not  sometimes  used,  it  does  not 
pay  to  make  yarns  of  so  tow  quality 
that  the  weaving  expense  Increases 
radically,  because  the  cost  or  material 
In  such  cloth  Is  a  relatively  small  one. 

In  a  good  many  instances,  the  yarns 
are  made  from  single  roving,  though 
the  product  has  to  be  somewhat  better 
when  automatic  weaving  machin- 
ery le  being  used.  The  produc- 
tion in  yams  oar  loom  Is  vary  laree, 
■uuiniy  oeuause  tne  cloth  construction 
Is  very  low.  Inasmuch  as  plain  weave 
will  return  the  firmest  fabric  for  any 
given  construction.  It  can  be  raid  that 
plain  weave  Is  Invariably  used  unon 
tobacco  cloths.  Most  of  such  fabric 
constructions  slip  quite  badly,  and  this 


makes    them    Impossible    of    use    for 
dress  fabrics,  even  though 

ATTRACTIVE  PATTERNS 
might  be  printed  upon*  them.  Pos- 
sibly In  the  majority  of  tobacco 
cloth  constructions,  the  ordinary  yarns 
which  are  used  in  print  cloth  con- 
structions are  noted,  that  Is,  approxi- 
mately 2B-1  to  30-1  warp,  and  from 
36-1  to  40-1  filling.  For  the  coarser 
constructions  or  lower  count  fabrics, 
coarser  yarn  sizes  are  used,  as  can 
be  observed  from  the  weights  of  the 
various  fabrics.  Some  of  the  con- 
structions which  are  sold  regularly 
are  as  follows,  though  they  do  not  rep- 
resent ail  of  the  fabrics  which  are 
sold.  In  a  general  way  they  represent 
about  the  highest  and  lowest  construc- 
tions which  are  regularly  sold.  For 
the  lower  count  fabric j  the  cloth 
weight  will  vary  with  different  mak- 


44/40  36  In. 

40/40  JK  in. 

44/36  36  in. 

Hi/36  36  In. 

40/3!  Sfi  In. 

36/32  16  In. 


SO/12  IS  In.  IK 

These  fabrics  are  all  !n  the  grey  state, 
and  the  selling  prices  represent  the 
relative  difference  between  the  vari* 
ous  constructions  with  cotton  selling 
from  13  to  13%  cents  per  pound-  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  constructions 
are  sometimes  similar,  but  that  the 
weights  of  the  cloths  will  differ,  due 
to  the  use  of  different  sizes  of  yarn. 
A  good  many  mills  figure  their  cloth 
prices  upon  a  poundage  basis,  and  rel- 
atively, Lhe  selling  prices  per  yard  can 
be  arrived  at  unon  this  basis. 

As  previously  stated,  the  weaving 
of  the  cloth  in  a  successful,  manner 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  yarn . or- 
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a-anisation  of  the  plant.  If  very  poor 
yarns  are  made  it  will  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  run  the  looms  at  the 
highest  rate  of  speed  at  which  they 
are  capable  oi  being  operated,  whereas 
it  a  longer  cotton  and  better  yarn  be 
made,  it  will  be  possible  to  run  the 
looms  at  a  higher  speed  or  to  use  au- 
tomatic weaving  machinery.  Un- 
doubtedly, automatic  looms  are  of  dis- 
tinct advantage  where  plain  cloth  Is 
to  be  made,  and  where  quantity  pro- 
duction Is  of  so  great  Importance.  A 
fact  which  a  good  many  manuiactur- 
ers  overlook  Is  chat  there  la  a  certain 
balance  which  Is  best  for  each  plant. 
In  a  fabric  such  as  Is  being  described 
it  would  be  a  foolish  policy  to  use  a 
long  staple  of  cotton  to  make  espe- 
cially good  yarn,  and  to  weave  the 
cloth  on  an  ordinary  loom  at  a  low  or 
relatively  low  speed.  Of  course,  such 
a  method  of  production  would  result 
In  a  better  looking  fabric,  but  It  Is 
absolutely  certain  that  a  cloth  maker 
would  not  obtain  a  price  which  would 
return  him  a  satisfactory  dividend. 
There  are  very  few  fabrics  of  this 
character  made  in  which  cotton  over 
1 1-16  Inches  In  length  Is  used,  and  It 
Is  probable  that  a  large  majority  of 
these  cloths  contain  cotton  which  la 
one  Inch  or  less  In  length,  according 
to  the  best  standards  of  cotton  length. 
There  have  been  some  manufacturers 
In  the  past  who 

ADVOCATED  AUTOMATIC  LOOMS 
for  light  cloths  and  a  very  high 
speed,  or  one  which  approached  that 
obtainable  on  ordinary  looms. 
Through  experience  this  has  been 
found  to  be  a  mistaken  policy,  and 
lower  loom  speeds  are  now  generally 
adopted,  together  with  cotton  which 
seems  best  at  the  lower  or  reasonable 
speeds. 

The  fabric  which  we  have 
analysed  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  tobacco  constructions  made.  In- 
asmuch as  It  counts  48  x  44.  and  Is 
about  as  heavy  as  any  fabric  regularly 
sold  fo"  such  purposes.  The  size  of 
reed  which  Is  used  in  making  any  con- 
st rurtion  will  vary  somewhat,  depend- 
ing upon  the  twist  In  the  yarn,  the 
length  of  cotton  which  has  been  used 
and  whether  or  not  the  cloth  Is  woven 
upon  an  automatic  loom.    It  the  cloth 


shrinks  a  good  deal  In  the  weaving  op- 
eration a  coarser  reed  will  be  neces- 
sary, while  If  there  is  very  little 
shrinkage  from  reed  to  c!oth  width, 
then  a  somewhat  finer  reed  will 
be  necessary.  This  difference  in  reed 
size  or  dents  per  inch  will  not  amount 
to  very  much  when  the  cloth  count  Is 
low,  but  where  there  are  more  threads 
per  Inch,  the  shrinkage  In  weaving 
width  becomes  of  greater  lmportan  e. 
We  have  seen  staple  fabrics  changed 
from  ordinary  to  automatic  looms,  and 
in  a  large  number  of  instances  new 
reeds  had  to  be  obtained,  because  the 
shrinkage  was  not  Identical. 

PRICES  AND  PROFITS. 

A  few  facts  regarding  the  prices 
and  profits  secured  upon  tobacco 
cloths  may  be  of  Interest.  In  the  first 
place,  to  one  not  conversant  with 
manufacturing,  the  selling  price  of 
these  cloths  would  seem  so  low  that 
it  would  not  return  any  profit  what- 
ever to  the  maker.  The  reason  why 
the  price  is  so  low  Is  because  only  a 
small  amount  of  material  per  yard  Is 
used  and  because  the  production  Is  so 
great  that  the  cost  of  putting  the 
yarns  together  is  relatively  a  small 
amount  per  yard.  Take  the  cloth 
which  we  have  analyzed  as  an  illus- 
tration. The  mill  cost  is  three  and 
four-tenths  cents  per  yard.  The  mill's 
selling  price  to-day  la  three  and  five- 
elghths  cents  per  yard.  This  allows  a 
profit  per  yard  of  somewhat  less  than 
one-quarter  of  a  cent,  or  .225  cents 
per  yard.  On  most  fancy  fabrics  this 
small  profit  would  not  return  a  satis- 
factory dividend,  and  few  manufactur- 
ers would  feel  like  operating  at  such 
a  small  profit  Due  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  yards  produced  per  loom,  this 
small  profit  per  yard  appears  much 
more  satisfactory  when  considered 
upon  a  production  basis,  and  while  the 
prices  are  not  especially  satisfactory 
to-day,  the  small  amount  named  will 
return  per  year  a  profit  of  about  136 
per  loom. 

Considering  the  cost  of  building 
a  plant  to  produce  cloth  of  this 
character  the  rate  of  profit  upon 
the  investment  would  be  about  5*i  per 
cent  Any  concern  which  has  consid- 
ered depredation  hi  the  past,  and 
which  has  a    low    capitalisation    per 
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spindle  or  per  loom,  would  necessarily 
show  somewhat  larger  earnings.  All 
of  the  estimates  of  cost  made  are  upon 
an  ordinary  loom  basis  and  wherever 
automatic  machinery  la  used  the  cost 
would  be  lower  and  the  rate  of  profit 
somewhat  higher.  The  total  prod- 
act  of  mills  making  tobacco  cloth 
is  large  in  yardage,  but  relatively 
small  In  value  when  compared  with 
practically  all  c.Uer  woven  materials. 
Inasmuch  as  tobacco  cloth  is  used 
for  different  purposes,  there  Is  quite  a 
variation  In  the  method  of  finishing, 
though,  naturally,  results  do  not  vary 
as  widely  as  they  do  on  some  of  the 
more  expensive  materials.  A  large 
amount  of  this  cloth  1b  used  in  the  grey 
state,  because  low  price  is  the  item  of 
great  Importance,  and  because  the 
cloth  In  the  grey  state  answers  the  pur- 
pose Just  as  well,  and  probably  better, 
than  If  It  were  finished.  When  it  is 
used  for  covering  cheeses  It  naturally 
Is  bleach*  d  and  whenever  the  cloth  is 
sold  In  tolld  colors  It  Is  piece-dyed. 
When  the  material  la  used  for  bunt- 
ing, .t  Is  Lcmetimes  piece-dyed,  and 
In  other  Instances  printed,  depending 
upon  the  results  which  are  desired. 
When  the  material  la  to  be  used  for 
antiseptic  gause  It  naturally  has  to  be 
treated  more  carefully  and,  In  addition 
to  the  bleaching  process,  Is  subjected 
to  further  manipulation,  which  causes 
It  to  be  of  an  antiseptic  character. 
When  the  fabric  Is  used  for  draperies 
it  Is  usually  bleached,  and  then  print- 
ed with  the  pattern  and  colors  which 
happen  to  be  in  demand  at  that  par- 
ticular season.  As  a  general  thing, 
the  cloth  sells  for  less  than  10  cents 
per  yard  In  the  finished  state,  some  of 
It  being  much  lower  than  the  price 
named.   There  are 

OTHER  INSTANCES 
where  certain  of  the  low  constructed 
tobacco  cloths  are  used  for  particular 
purposes  when    the    material  Is  filled 
quite     extensively,     the     substances 


used  varying  unite  a  little.  A 
large  percentage  of  these  light-weight 
tobacco  cloths  are  sold  la  the  grey 
state  at  36  Inches  wide,  and  they  are 
also  finished  t  approximately  this 
same  width.  Inasmuch  as  they  are 
not  usually  allowed  to  shrink  vary 
much  when  they  are  being  finished. 
The  same  conditions  are  noted  in 
finishing  as  for  other  kinds  of  cotton 
cloth,  and  the  method  by  which  they 
are  finished  will  affect  the  width  of 
the  cloth  when  It  Is  ready  for  sale. 
Naturally,  the  finisher  tries  to  hav* 
the  fabric  look  as  well  as  possible,  and 
works  the  cloth  in  order  to  nuke  the 
various  threads  and  picks  slip  Into 
their  proper  places,  but  due  to  the  low 
construction  of  most  of  these  fabrics, 
the  threads  do  not  remain  In  their  po- 
sitions after  the  material  has  been 
used.  This  Is  not  especislly  objection- 
able for  most  purposes  where  the  cloth 
Is  largely  sold.  There  Is  nothing  of 
particular  interest  In  the  method  by 
which  the  yarn  weights  are  obtained, 
though  one  notable  item  Is  ob- 
served In  the  amount  of  site  which 
remains  In  the  warp  yarn  after  the 
weaving  operation  Is  completed.  Some 
manufacturers  make  their  warp  yarn 
slightly  finer  than  they  figure  In  order 
to  take  care  of  the  shte  In  the  yarn, 
while  others  add  a  certain  percentage 
of  weight  to  the  yarn  to  bring  the  fig- 
ured cloth  weight  what  It  actually  Is. 
Unless  some  allowance  la  made  for 
this  feature  the  actual  weight  of  the 
cloth  will  Invariably  be  heavier  than 
the  figured  weight  will  Indicate.  The 
weights  are  obtained  as  follows: 


1.74)   ( 
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pattern. 
1  I 

tO/1  Am.  Mi-ilnl  warp      —     Uil       —     —     1.71S,  total  end*. 

tl/1  Am.  carded  flllinj.     14  pick*  per  Inch. 
MM  md;  IIH"  read  width,  it"  wide  erer. 

YARNS. 

Cotton.  Labor,  iiiti  etc 
10/1  Am.  carded;  1"  •tuple;  1.60  bank tJDa-U  rov..        UUc.  fttc  —     Mlto. 

tf /I  Am.  carded;  1-  ataple;  ..70  Hank  «ln«le  rov„        l(*c.  lit  -     lee. 

COST. 
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JACQUARD  FILLING 


Without  doubt,  one  of  the  best  sell- 
ing and  most  important  lines  of  all 
cotton  cloth  which  might  be  consid- 
ered In  a  staple  class  is  that  which 
Is  ordinarily  known  as  cotton  blanket 
clotb  or  sometimes  from  a  mill  stand- 
point as  a  Siting  reversible.  The  man- 
ufacturers wbo  produce  these  materi- 
als have  been  especially  well  sold  for 
a  number  of  years  past,  and  there  la 
every  prospect  that  the  demand  will 
continually  increase.  During  recent! 
years,  quite  a  large  number  of  these 
fabrics  have  been  made  on  Jacquard 
looms  and  their  uses  are  quite  varied, 
though  naturally  the  largest  dlstrl 
button  is  noted  for  blankets  for  vari- 
ous purposes.     They  are  also 

USED  FOR  BATH  ROBES 
Id  place  of  tbe  more  expensive  wool 
materials  and  many  other  purposes 
where  a  heavy,  soft  fabric  Is  desirable. 
The  colore  which  are  used  do  not 
change  radically  from  year  to  year, 
this  being  of  advantage  in  producing 
the  clotb.  In  some  Instances,  various 
colors  of  cotton  fibre  are  used  In 
order  to  make  a  different  shade  of 
yarn,  and  the  result  seems  to  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory  for  tbe  fabric  con- 


sidered. The  pattern  analyzed  has 
been  produced  In  this  manner,  in- 
asmuch as  black  and  white  cotton 
have  been  mixed  to  give  a  sort  of 
grey  effect  to  one  surface  of  the  wo- 
ven material.  The  present  season 
these  cotton  blankets  were  sold  up 
very  early,  and  If  reports  from  dis- 
tributors be  believed,  there  la  a  much 
larger  demand  than  there  1b  supply. 
Quite  a  number  of  these  fabrics  are 

MADE  WITH  BORDERS 
at  either  end,  this  giving  a  finished 
appearance,  although  It  does  Increase 
the  number  of  cards  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  design.  The  ends  of  the 
blanket  are  cut  and  then  bound  with 
a  buttonhole  stitch  to  keep  tbe  end 
of  the  cloth  from  unraveling.  Many 
blankets  for  children's  beds  are  re- 
tailed at  75  cents  each,  this  price 
showing  a  somewhat  larger  profit  per 
yard  than  when  yarded  goods  are  dis- 
tributed. 

The  patterns  which  are  used  on 
fsney  cloths  of  the  character  described 
are  not  especially  intricate,  because 
the  cloth  Is  not  of  a  very  high  count, 
and  only  general  effects  are  possible. 
Any  weave  where  the  threads  change 
a  great  deal  would  not  show  prom- 
inently enough  to  be  of  great  value, 
because  such  changes  would  not  ap- 
pear when  the  cloth  was  napped.  The 
figures  are  mostly  large  ones,  when 
compared  with  those  applied  to  most 
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of  the  ordinary  cloths,  the  effects  be- 
ing somewhat  similar  to  [he  large  bro- 
caded ones  ordinarily  made  entirely 
from  silk,  though,  because  of  the  cloth 
construction,  the  result  Is  entirely 
different  and  not  nearly  so  tine  when 
the  figure  details  are  considered. 
Many  of  the  children's  bed  blankets 
In  recent  years  have  been  orna- 
mented 

WITH  FIGURES  OF  ANIMALS, 
such  as  kittens,  ducks,  dogs  and  oth- 
ers of  a  similar  nature  which  are  well 
known  to  children.  These  styles  have 
had  a  very  largo  aale,  and  undoubtedly 
will  ba  continually  in  demand.  Many 
consider  that  the  fabric  Is  a  double 
one,  because  one  side  of  the  clotb  ap- 
pears to  be  the  reverse  of  the  other, 
so  far  as  the  color  and  pattern  arc 


In  ordinary  fabrics,  la  that  the  weave, 
although  it  gives  the  same  results, 
changes   somewhat 

ON  EVERY  FOUR  PICKS, 
and  the  threads  which  operate  on  the 
first  four  picks  do  not  work  on  the 
second  four  picks,  that  la,  relatively 
speaking.  The  weave  which  we  illus- 
trate shows  this  quite  clearly.  Notice 
that  threads  one  and  two  in  the  first 
two  picks  operate  In  a  twill  manner, 
while  threads  three  and  [our  do  not 
operate  on  the  first  two  picks.  On 
picks  five  and  six,  threads  one  and 
two  do  not  operate,  while  threads 
three  and  four  operate  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  what  threads  one  and  two  do 
on  Uie  i. rut  two  picks.  It  may  be 
wondered  why  this  method  Is  adopt- 
ed.   For  one  thing,  It  binds  the  clotb 


Jacquard    Filling    Reversible    Fabric. 


concerned.  This  is  not  the  case,  In- 
asmuch as  only  one  warp  is  used  with 
two  fillings.  The  method  in  which  the 
weave  Is  constructed  la  shown  by  the 
Illustration,  of  which  we  are  giving  a 
number  of  repeats.  It  will  be  noted 
that  two  picks  weave  on  the  face  and 
the  succeeding  two  picks  weave  on 
the  back  of  the  cloth,  and  where  the 
figure  Is  formed  the  ordinary  position 
of  the  various  yarns  la  reversed.  One 
point  of  Importance  which  Is  worth 
mentioning,  and  which  often  Is  not 
eonsldered  to  a  great  enough  extent 


firmly  together  and  makes  It  much 
stronger  when  it  has  been  napped. 
For  another  thing,  it  causes  f he  same 
number  of  changes  in  weave  upon 
each  warp  thread,  a  fact  which  Is  of 
great  importance  in  good  weaving  and 
which  makes  but  a  single  warp  nttces- 
aary.  With  any  radically  different 
weave  it  would  be  necessary  to  use 
more  than  a  single  warp  beam,  and 
when  this  occurs,  costs  of  making  In- 
crease along  with  weaving  difficul- 
ties. Because  there  are  so  few  pick* 
per  inch,  namely  only  twanty-MTsa, 
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on  tie  faM  and  also  on  the  back  of 
the  cloth.  It  Is  poulble  to  distinguish 
the  picks  of  filling  In  the  material. 
Tula  can  be  noted  only  on  the  figure 
and  not  on  the  ground  cloth,  at  least 
it  cannot  be  noted  on  the  aide  of  the 
fabric  where  the  darkest  color  Is 
used,  and  it  Is  caused  by  the  reversal 
of  the  two  fillings  to  form  the  figure. 

THIS  REVERSAL  OF  FILLINGS 
separates  the  yarn  and  makes  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  streaklness  which  can- 
not be  entirely  avoided.  Not  all  fab- 
rics of  the  character  described  are 
produced  on  a  Jacquard  loom,  for 
many  are  made  on  dobby  looms.  The 
ground  weave,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  weave  Illustrations,  necessitates 
the  nee  of  only  four  harnesses,  with 
two  extra  for  selvages,  which  mahea 
It  possible  to  use  quite  a  good  many 
other  harnesses  In  the  production  of 
dobby  figures,  although,  of  course,  the 
variety  of  patterns  produced  In  this 
manner  Is  limited. 

INTERESTING  DETAILS. 

There  are  a  large  majority  of  man- 
ufacturers, and  probably  nearly  every 
distributor  and  consumer,  who  do  not 
realise  some  of  the  methods  which 
manufacturers  of  certain  cloths  adopt 
in  order  to  produce  materials  at  a 
lower  cost  Certain  manufacturers  of 
staple  lines  uae  cotton  which  Is 
bleached  and  dyed  before  It  is  han- 
dled, and  in  this  way  obtain  quite  a 
radical  reduction  In  the  cost  of  the 
yarn.  Other  makers  use  yams  which 
are  dyed  fast  In  stripes  and  checks, 
and  grey  yarn  In  the  body  or  tne 
cloth  end  then  n'eee-Mench  this 
material,  thus  obtaining  a  lower  .cost 
There  are  undoubtedly  shirting  fab- 
rics selling  In  the  market  which  are 
sold  by  one  class  of  mills  at  least  5 
cents  per"  yard  lower  than  can  be  ob- 
tained by  another  class  of  mills.  Take 
this  cloth  which  we  are  considering. 
There  are  certain  of  such  fabrics 
manufactured  in  which  the  warp  Is 
made  of  unbleached  or  only  half- 
bleached  cotton,  while  the  filling  is 
made  of  ordinary  bleached  and  dyed 
yarns.  The  reason  this  ran  he  done 
la  because  the  filling  Is  radically 
heavier  than  the  warp,  and  when  the 


LOWER  COST  OF  PRODUCTION, 
and  would  be  overlooked  by  a  good 
many  In  planning  economy.  These 
napped  fabrics  lose  a  large  amount  ol 
weight,  relatively,  when  they  are  fin- 
ished. This  is  because  the.  filling 
forms  such  a  largo  proportion  Of  the 
cloth  weight  and  the  napping  process 
affects  the  heavy  filling  yarn.  Ordi- 
nary napped  fabrics  may  sometime! 
be  napped  Just  as  hard  or  harder  than 
certain  of  the  blanket  cloths  consid- 
ered, but  there  Is  not  so  great  a  dif- 
ference In  the  total  warp  and  filling 
weight,  and  therefore  a  smaller  total 
weight  lost.  A  feature  of  Importance 
Is  that  both  sides  of  the  fabric  are 
napped.  This  does  not  occur  on  a 
good  many  lines  of  ordinary  fabrics, 
and  while  it  Increases  somewhat  the 
cost  of  finishing,  It  Is  made  possible 
by  the  cloth  construction.  Practically 
all  of  these  fabrics  are  made  with  a 
comparatively  small  number  Of 
threads  and  picks  per  Inch,  this  be* 
Ing  necessary  because  tne  yarns  are 
quite  heavy  and  the  weave  does  sot 
permit  the  Introduction  of  any  largo 
amount  of  yarn.  Of  course,  there  are 
nearly  twice  as  many  picks  In  the 
cloth  as  would  otherwise  be  possible 
BECAUSE  OF  THE  WEAVE  USED, 
but  even  this  does  not  make  the  con- 
struction high  in  comparison  with 
many  other  cotton  fabrics.  The  waste 
which  Is  taken  out  In  certain  proc- 
esses of  yarn  making  is  often  re- 
worked into  tabrlcs  sucn  as  are  de- 
scribed. Sometimes  China  cotton  Is 
used  in  miking  filling  yarn  for  such 
materials,  Inasmuch  as  this  cotton  has 
a  certain  amount  of  harshness  which 
Is  desirable  In  making  the  fabric  feel 
more  like  wool.  Sometimes  the  filling 
yarn  la  made  on  a  mule  frame,  while 
the  warp  yam  Is  spun  on  a  ring  frame, 
though  this  fa  not  always  the  case. 
The  short  staple  can  be  handled  more 
satisfactorily  on  the  mule,  and  the 
fact  that  there  Is  little  tension  when 
spinning  allows  a  low  standard  of 
twist  to  be  used,  giving  a  softer  yarn 
and  a  more  delicate  and  desirable  fab 
ric.   In  a  good  many  heavy  fabrics  ol 
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this  character  a  number  of  heavy  ply 
thread!  are  used  on  the  outside  of  the 
selvages.  In  order  to  make  weaving 
more  satisfactory  with  the  heavy  Ail- 
ing. The  null  of  the  Oiling  yarn  U  ao 
great  that  It  Is  likely  to  cause  sel- 
vage yarn  to  break  unless  It  Is  quite 
strong.  Naturally,  a  box  loom  Is  nec- 
essary In  order  to  place  In  the  fabric 
the  fillings  of  different  colors.  In  the 
large  majority  of  Instances  two  picks 
of  each  color  of  yarn  are  used  in  suc- 
cession. 

PROFITS. 
During  the  present  season  the  prof- 
Its  secured  from  the  making  of  cloth 
such  as  Is  described  hare  been 
brought  to  attention  about  as  prom- 
inently as  for  any  other  cotton  fabric. 
This  Is  because  the  producing  capac 
Ity  has  not  been  increasing  as  rapidly 
as  the  demand.  The  profits  are  also 
quits  large,  because  the  production  of 
the 'looms  Is  large,  due  to  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  picks  per 
inch'.  It  Is  relatively  one  of  the  best 
fabrics  from  a  mill  standpoint  In  the 
domestic  market  One  of  the  mill  men 
who  already  makes  fabrics  of  thla 
character  was  overheard  to  say  a 
short  time  ago  that  if  he  were  to  build 
a  new  mill  to  produce  any  kind  of 
cotton  fabrics,  a  plant  to  make 
blanket  cloths  would  be  the  kind  of  a 
mill  he  would  build.  A  good  many 
manufacturers  of  ordinary  fancy 
cloths  plan  to  obtain  a  profit  per  yard 
which  will  allow  them  to  average 
about  (2  a  loom  per  week.  This  re- 
sults in  about  $100  a  loom  per  year, 
but  It  is  very  likely  that  comparative- 
ly few  succeed  In  obtaining  profits 
which  show  anything  like  the  amount 
named.  These  cotton  blanket  cloths 
often  show  a  rate  of  profit  quite  a 
little 

IN  EXCESS  OF  (3 
a  loom  per  week,  and  there  Is  not 
nearly  so  much  difficulty  In  producing 
the  cloth  aa  there  Is  In  producing  most 
lines  ot  fancy  materials.  There  is  one 
advantage  which  a  great  many  man- 
uracturers  overlook  but  which  is  of 
great  importance  In  obtaining  profits 
and  It  Is  the  few  changes  which  are 
necessary  when  fabrics  of  this  char- 


acter are  being  made.  An  ordinary 
fancy  mill  Is  likely  to  make  changes 
In  fabrics  at  the  end  of  every  beam  or 
In  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  the 
quantities  of  yarn  of  a  certain  size  are 
relatively  small,  while  In  a  mill  mak- 
ing a  staple  line  the  yarn  sizes  for 
warp  and  filling  do  not  change,  neither 
does  the  cloth  construction  change  to 
any  great  extent,  the  only  difference 
being  noted  in  the  designs  applied  to 
the  cloth  and  the  colors  or  combina- 
tions of  color  which  are  made.  De- 
signing is  a  much  more  simple  process 
when  the  different  cloth  constructions 
do  not  vary  widely  and  the  operatives 
are  more  familiar  with  the  various 
processes  and  difficulties  which  exist 

IN  A  FANCY  CLOTH  MILL 
where  constructions  and  yarns  are  al- 
ways changing,  difficulties  are  contin- 
ually arising,  and  often  there  Is  no 
basis  upon  which  to  consider  the  va- 
rious matters,  inasmuch  as  the  problem 
Is  an  entirely  new  one.  When  staple 
lines  are  being  made  It  Is  much  more 
possible  to  obtain  an  accurate  cost  for 
the  cloth  making.  Inasmuch  as  It  Is  a 
more  easy  matter  to  apply  the  various 
expense  Items  exactly  where  they  be* 
long.  This  Is  absolutely  impossible 
to  accomplish  on  many  fancy  construc- 
tions at  least  without  an  expenditure 
of  more  money  than  the  saving  Is 
worth.  One  of  tbe  features  which  is  of 
Importance  In  cloth  distribution  Is  that 
prices  on  these  lines  may  be  varied 
according  to  the  season  without  so 
much  difficulty  occurring  as  there  does 
on  certain  of  tbe  larger  selling  lines. 
A  half  cent  advance  on  certain  ging- 
hams will  cause  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion among  purchasers,  while  It 
does  not  occur  so  extensively  on  fab- 
rics such  as  are  described.  This  mate- 
rial Is  being  distributed  at  a  price 
which  Is  not  ordinarily  noted.  Moat 
staple  lines  are  made  to  sell  at  a  cer- 
tain set  price  per  yard,  but  this  mate- 
rial Is  evidently  constructed  In  a  sim- 
ilar manner  to  cloths  which  are  used 
In  blankets  and  Is  sold  at  the  best 
price  Obtainable,  and  succeeding  dis- 
tributors let  It  fall  Into  the  price  at 
which  they  can  sell  It  Thus,  fabrics 
somewhat  similar  to  this  one  are  sell- 
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US 


lng  at  27  cents,  39  cents  and  In  some 
cans 

as  man  as  is  cents 

per  yard.  They  mar  or  mar 
not  be  of  Identical  construc- 
tion, but  so  far  as  the  con- 
sumer Ib  concerned,  the  appearance 
la  Just  as  desirable  at  the  lower  pries 
as  it  Is  at  the  higher  one.  It  may  be 


of  the  yarns  which  are  used  In  mak- 
ing blanket  fabrics  forms  by  fer  the 
largest  portion  of  the  total  cost  The 
weaving  price  per  yard  is  low,  due  to 
the  small  number  of  picks  per  inch, 
and  the  various  expenses  per  yard 
are  also  low  due  to  the  same  feature. 
Inasmuch  as  the  yarns  are  dyed  when 
they  reach  the  loom  there  is  very  little 
finishing  necessary,  except  the  nap- 
ping process. 

The  method  of  finding  the  weights 
of  the  yarn  and  thj  weight  of 
the  cloth  Is  rather  simple,  but  It 
must  be  done  In  a  careful  manner  or 
else  any  estimate  regarding  cloth  costs 
will  not  be  correct  The  fact  that  the 
cloth  has  lost  quite  a  little  weight  In 
the  napping  process  and  that  the  yarns 
are  actually  liner  than  when  they  were 
spun  causes  a  much  lighter  material 
with  a  lower  cost  for  the  materials 
used  than  when  the  cloth  comes  from 
the  loom.  The  weights  of  the  yarn  are 
obtained  as  follows: 
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of  the  ordinary  cloths,  the  effects  be- 
ing somewhat  similar  to  the  large  bro- 
caded ones  ordinarily  made  entirely 
from  silk,  though,  because  of  the  cloth 
construction,  the  result  is  entirely 
different  and  not  nearly  so  fine  when 
the  figure  details  are  considered. 
Many  of  the  children's  bed  blankets 
In  recent  years  have  been  orna- 
mented 

WITH  FIGURES  OF  ANIMALS, 
such  as  kittens,  ducks,  dogs  and  oth- 
ers ol  a  similar  nature  which  are  well 
known  to  children.  These  styles  have 
had  a  very  large  sale,  and  undoubtedly 
will  be  continually  In  demand.  Many 
consider  that  the  fabric  is  a  double 
one,  because  one  side  of  the  cloth  ap- 
pears to  be  the  reverse  of  the  other, 
so   far  as  the  color  and  pattern  arc 


In  ordinary  fabrics,  Is  that  the  weave, 
although  it  gives  the  same  results, 
changes  somewhat 

ON  EVERY  FOUR  PICKS, 
and  the  threads  which  operate  on  the 
first  four  picks  do  not  work  on  the 
second  four  picks,  that  Is,  relatively 
speaking.  The  weave  which  we  illus- 
trate shows  this  quite  clearly.  Notice 
that  threads  one  and  two  in  the  brat 
two  picks  operate  in  a  twill  manner, 
while  threads  three  and  four  do  not 
operate  on  the  first  two  picks.  On 
picks  five  and  six,  threads  one  and 
two  do  not  operate,  while  threads 
three  and  four  operate  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  what  threads  one  and  two  do 
on  the  tiret  two  picks.  It  may  be 
wondered  why  this  method  Is  adopt- 
ed,   fr'or  one  thing.  It  binds  the  cloth 


Jacquard  Filling  Reversible  Fabric. 


concerned.  This  Is  not  the  case,  In- 
asmuch as  only  one  warp  Is  used  with 
two  fillings.  The  method  In  which  the 
weave  is  constructed  is  shown  by  the 
illustration,  of  which  we  are  giving  a 
number  of  repeats.  It  will  be  noted 
that  two  picks  weave  on  the  face  and 
the  succeeding  two  picks  weave  on 
the  back  of  the  cloth,  and  where  the 
figure  is  formed  the  ordinary  position 
of  the  various  yarns  Is  reversed.  One 
point  of  importance  which  Is  worth 
mentioning,  and  which  often  Is  not 
oonsldered  to  a  great  enough  extent 


firmly  together  and  makes  It  much 
stronger  when  It  has  been  napped. 
For  another  thing.  It  causes  £he  same 
number  of  changes  Id  weave  upon 
each  warp  thread,  a  fact  which  Is  of 
great  importance  In  good  weaving  and 
which  makes  but  a  single  warp  neces- 
sary. With  any  radically  different 
weave  it  would  be  necessary  to  use 
more  than  a  single  warp  beam,  and 
when  this  occurs,  costs  of  making  In- 
crease along  with  weaving  difficul- 
ties. Because  there  are  so  few  pick* 
per  Inch,  namely  only  twenty-seven, 
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on  the  faoe  and  also  on  the  back  of 
the  cloth.  It  is  poselble  to  distinguish 
the  picks  of  Oiling  In  the  material. 
This  can  be  noted  only  on  the  figure 
and  not  on  the  ground  cloth,  at  least 
It  cannot  be  noted  on  the  side  of  the 
fabric  where  the  darkest  color  Is 
used,  and  it  Is  caused  by  the  reversal 
of  the  two  fillings  to  form  the  figure. 

THIS  REVERSAL  OF  FILLINGS 
separates  the  yam  and  makes  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  streak  In ens  which  can- 
not be  entirelr  avoided.  Not  all  fab- 
rics or  the  character  described  are 
produced  on  a  jacquard  loom,  for 
many  are  made  on  dobby  looms.  The 
ground  weave,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  weave  Illustrations,  necessitates 
the  use  of  only  four  harnesses,  with 
two  extra  for  selvages,  which  makes 
It  possible  to  use  quite  a  good  many 
other  harnesses  in  the  production  of 
dobby  figures,  although,  of  course,  the 
variety  of  patterns  produced  In  this 
manner  Is  limited. 

INTERESTING    DETAILS. 

There  are  a  large  majority  of  man- 
ufacturers, and  probably  nearly  every 
distributor  and  consumer,  who  do  not 
realise  some  of  the  methods  which 
manufacturers  or  certain  cloths  adopt 
in  order  to  produce  materials  at  a 
lower  cost.  Certain  manufacturers  of 
staple  lines  use  cotton  which  Is 
bleached  and  dyed  before  It  is  han- 
dled, and  in  this  way  obtain  quite  a 
radical  reduction  In  the  cost  of  the 
yarn.  Other  makers  use  yams  which 
are  dyed  fast  In  stripes  and  checks, 
and  grey  yarn  In  the  body  or  tne 
cloth  and  thpn  niece- blench  this 
material,  thus  obtaining  a  lower  .cost 
There  are  undoubtedly  shirting  fab- 
rics Helling  In  the  market  which  are 
aojd  by  one  class  of  mills  at  least  5 
cents  per  yard  lower  thsn  can  be  ob- 
tained by  another  class  of  mills.  Tske 
this  cloth  which  we  are  considering. 
There  are  certain  of  such  fabrics 
manufactured  In  which  the  warp  Is 
made  of  unbleached  or  only  lialf- 
bleacbed  cotton,  while  the  fltllna  is 
made  of  ordinary  bleached  and  dyed 
yarns.  The  reasoD  this  can  he  done 
la  because  the  filling  Is  radically 
heavier  than  the  warp,  and  when  the 


cloth  la  napped,  the  warp  yarn  Is  en- 
tirely covered.  Thla  results  in  a 
LOWER  COST  OP  PRODUCTION, 
and  would  be  overlooked  by  a  good 
many  In  planning  economy.  These 
napped  fabrics  lose  a  large  amount  ol 
weight,  relatively,  when  they  are  on- 
lahed.  This  Is  because  the  filling 
forms  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cloth  weight  and  the  napping  process 
affects  the  heavy  Oiling  yarn.  Ordi- 
nary napped  fabrics  may  sometime* 
be  napped  just  as  hard  or  harder  than 
certain  of  the  blanket  cloths  consid- 
ered, but  there  is  not  so  great  a  dif- 
ference In  the  total  warp  and  tilling 
weight,  and  therefore  a  smaller  total 
weight  lost.  A  feature  of  Importance 
Is  that  both  sides  of  the  fabric  are 
napped.  This  does  not  occur  on  a 
good  many  lines  or  ordinary  fabrics, 
and  while  it  Increases  somewhat  the 
coat  of  finishing,  It  is  made  possible 
by  the  cloth  construction.  Practically 
all  of  these  fabrics  are  made  with  a 
comparatively  small  number  of 
threads  and  picks  per  Inch,  this  be- 
ing necessary  because  tne  yarns  are 
quite  heavy  and  the  weave  does  not 
permit  the  introduction  of  any  large 
amount  of  yarn.  Of  course,  there  are 
nearly  twice  as  many  picks  In  the 
cloth  as  would  otherwise  be  possible 
BECAUSE  OF  THE  WEAVE  USED, 
but  even  this  does  not  make  the  con- 
struction high  in  comparison  with 
many  other  cotton  fabrics.  The  waste 
which  is  taken  out  in  certain  proc- 
esses of  yarn  making  Is  often  re- 
worked into  rabnea  sucn  as  are  de- 
scribed. Sometimes  China  cotton  la 
used  in  miking  filling  yarn  for  such 
materials,  inasmuch  as  this  cotton  has 
a  certain  amount  of  harshness  which 
Is  desirable  in  making  the  fabric  feel 
more  like  wool.  Sometimes  the  filling 
yarn  is  made  on  a  mule  frame,  while 
the  warp  yarn  is  spun  on  a  ring  frame, 
though  this  Is  not  always  the  case. 
The  short  staple  can  be  handled  mors 
satisfactorily  on  the  mule,  and  the 
fact  that  there  Is  little  tension  when 
spinning  allows  a  low  standard  of 
twtat  to  be  used,  giving  a  softer  yam 
and  a  more  delicate  and  desirable  fab 
ric.    In  a  good  many  heavy  fabrtea  « 
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somewhat  more  expensive  than 
the  second  method  described,  la, 
nevertheless,  responsible  for  the  warp 
and  ailing  having  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  luster,  a  feature  which  la 
sometimes  ot  Importance  where  warp 
and  filling  are  both  as  prominent  as 
In  the  cloth  considered.  In  any  of 
these  methods  of  construction  there 
Is  very  little  difference  In  the  actual 
cloth  production,  for  the  yarn  Is  strong 
enough  so  Ui_t  practically  no  break- 
ages occur  In  weaving,  the  operation 
of  changing  shuttles  being  the  one 
which  consumes  practically  the  entire 
time  of  the  operative.  If  such  cloths 
are  to  be  produced  In  quite  large 
quantities,  and  more  or  less  continu- 
ously, It  Is  a  very  good  plan  to  adopt 
methods  whereby  a  large  amount  of 
yarn  can  be  placed  upon  the  filling 
bobbins,  so  as  to  make  the  loss  from 
shuttle  changing  as  small  as  possible, 
and  also  to  make  aa  large  a  number 
of  looms  per  weaver  as  possible.  Even 
though  this  be  done  the  number  of 
looms  which  can  be  operated  1j  some- 
what smaller  than  for  most  other  fab- 
rics. 

FLY  YARN  MAKING. 
Many  might  consider  that  the 
making  of  ply  yarns  Is  a  simple  mat- 
ter, and  this  la  often  true  for  medium 
sizes  of  such  yarns  where  only  two 
ground  threads  are  used,  but  difficul- 
ties Increase  as  the  number  ot  ground 
threads  are  increased  and  us  the  ne- 
cessity becomes  greater  for  ail  of 
these  various  threads  to  be  present  In 
the  finished  ply  yarn.  In  a  good  many 
mills  stop  motions  are  used  where 
two-ply  yarns  are  made,  which  atop 
the  operation  of  the  rolls  when  one 
end  breaks.  In  other  plants  it  la  the 
custom  to  make  the  twist  In  the  yarn 
such  an  amount  that  If  one  thread 
breaks  down  the  untwisting  of  the  re- 
maining thread  will  be  enough  for  the 
traveler  to  break  down  the  thread 
which  leumins.  When  three  or  more 
ground  threads  are  being  twisted  the 
breaking  of  one  will  not  stop  tha  twist- 
ing operation,  and  whenever  an  op- 
erative is  looking  after  quite  a  um- 
ber of  spindles  It  might  be  that  the 
ply  yarn  was  made  for  some  time 
with  one  of  the  ground  threads  mlss- 
lutr.     Whenever  this  occurs,  and  this 


yarn  Is  not  eliminated,  it  la  likely  to 
cause  streaks  In  the  cloth,  and  spoil 
otherwise  valuable  material. 

SECONDS  CAUSE  LOSSES. 
Any  large  amount  of  seconds  la 
fancy  cloth  may  cause  large  lasses, 
which  make  the  production  of  such 
fabrics  much  less  desirable  than  costs 
Indicate,  Inasmuch  as  seconds  cannot 
be  sold  at  anything  like  the  price  for 
firsts  when  any  large  quantity  Is 
made.  To  obviate  any  difficulty  when 
ply  yarns  are  being  made  certain  ma- 
chines have  been  developed  which 
place  together  the  various  ground 
threads,  but  do  not  Insert  ai.y  twist 
whatever.  On  these  frames  there  is 
a  stop  motion  on  every  ground 
thread,  which  makes  it  certain  that 
the  ply  yarn  which  is  produced  will 
always  contain  the  correct  number  of 
threads.  When  spools  are  Oiled  with 
these  ply  threads  which  are  not  twist- 
ed, they  are  taken  to  the  twisting 
frame  and  the  correct  amount  of  twist 
Inserted,  but  all  the  threads  in  the  * 
ply  yarn  come  off  of  a  single  spool 
upon  the  twisting  frame  Instead  of 
coming  off  of  three,  four  or  more 
spools  as  the  case  may  be.  Although 
the  cost  of  placing  these  yarns  upon  s 
spool  is  relatively  high,  nevertheless 
the  results  obtained  In  a  lower  twist 
log  cost  and  In  a  smaller  number  01 
seconds  more  than  warrants  the  In- 
stallation of  such  a  process,  at  least 
where  anything  but  the  cheapest  cloth 
Is  being  produced. 

ANOTHER  FEATURE 
which  is  of  importance  In  yarn  pro- 
duction Is  that  a  high  percentage  ol 
production  should  be  obtained,  largely 
because  a  long  staple  of  cotton  la  used 
for  a  relatively  coarse  slse  of  yarn. 
There  are  very  few  fabrics  where 
anything  over  one-Inch  staple  would 
be. used  for  a  yarn  which  Is  aa  coarse 
as  16-1.  It  Is  also  possible  to  make 
yarn  with  a  lower  standard  of  twist 
than  that  normally  used,  Just  because 
the  staple  la  longer  than  necessary 
for  the  slse  of  yarn  being  made.  This 
lower  standard  of  twist  Is  of  Impor- 
tance, Inasmuch  as  It  makes  a  greater 
amount  of  luster  when  the  yarn  Is 
mercerised.  The  leas  twist  there  Is  In 
yarn  or  the  stralghter  the  various  cot- 
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ton  fibres  lie  when  woven,  the  better 
U  the  result  produced  when  the  yarn 
or  cloth  la  merceriied.  Thia  li  why 
soft  twist  yarn  is  used  In  the  warp 
when  warp  yarn  la  mercerised  In 
clotLs  similar  to  poplins,  and  Is  also 
the  reason  why  soft  twist  tilling  yarn 
Is  used  In  mercerized  shirting  fabrics 
of  a  wide  variety. 

BALANCE)  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

There  are  a  great  many  problems 
which  come  np  when  different  kinds 
of  fancy  cotton  fabrics  are  being  pro- 
duced, but  none  of  them  have  any 
more  serious  effect  upon  profits  than 
the  correct  balance  of  the  whole  plant 
This  subject  is  not  considered  care- 
fully enough  by  a  good  many  mill  men 
and  possibly  by  a  majority  of  those 
who  sell  the  cloth,  inasmuch  as  they 
often  know  very  little  regarding  the 
actual  effect  which  the  accepting  of 
any  order  will  have  on  the  operation 
of  the  various  machines.  Take  a  fab- 
ric like  that  analyzed  for  an  example 
when  it  has  been  produced  from  a  cot- 
ton such  as  that  noted.  Up  to  the 
roving  machinery  the  methods  em- 
ployed will  be  somewhat  similar  to 
those  ordinarily  seen  when  medium  or 
fine  yarns  are  to  be  made.  At  the 
point  mentioned  a  great  difference 
is  noted,  for  few  fly-frame  processes 
are  necessary,  and  the  roving  instead 
of  being  of  line  site  In  order  to  make 
One  yarns  must  be  of  coarse  size  to 
give  the  best  results. 

On  the  spinning  frame  the  produc- 
tion instead  of  being  small,  as  would 
be  noted  for  the  length  of  cotton  be- 
ing used,  Is  quite  large,  due  to  the  low 
count  of  yarn  and  also  to  the  some- 
what lower  than  normal  standard  of 
twist.  If  this  coarse  yarn  is  made  on 
a  spinning  frame  which  Las  been  run- 
nine  on  coarse  yarns,  that  is,  a  frame 
with  rings  of  nulte  good  size,  the  spin- 
ning frame  rolls  will  have  to  be  reset 
In  order  to  handle  a  longer  staple  of 
cotton.  If  frames  with  small  rings 
only  are  available  then  there  are  diffi- 
culties because  of  the  smsll  amount 
which  a  bobbin  will  hold.  Due  to  the 
large  production  on  the  spinning 
frame,  a  relatively  small  number  of 
sptndlee  In  comparison  to  carding  and 
•if  her  machinery  Is  necessary,  and  of- 
ten the  making  of  such  yarn  will  cause 


idle  spinning  machinery.  Due  to  the 
coarse  else  of  roving  necessary  one 
and  sometimes  more  processes  of  fly- 
frames  are  eliminated,  and  usually 
there  is  no  other  work  to  keep  such 
Idle  machinery  in  operation.  The 
STRENGTH  OF  THE  YARN 
and  other  conditions  permit  of  large 
production  on  machines  which  sue 
cueu  Lhe  spinning  name,  and  this  caus- 
es stoppage  ot  machinery  and  other 
difficulties.  There  are  many  mill  men 
who  never  consider  idle  machinery  in 
the  cost  of  any  cloth,  and  while  this 
is  a  difficult  problem,  nevertheless 
there  are  a  good  many  cloths  on 
which  some  provision  should  be  made 
It  anything  like  correct  results  are  to 
be  obtained,  if  one-tbiru  01  the  spin- 
ning machinery  is  idle,  the  remainder 
must  earn  large  enough  pro  tits  to 
make  the  dividends  or  a  saUeiactory 
character. 

Another  feature  which  must  be  con- 
sidered when  a  cloth  such  as  that  ana- 
lyzed is  being  made  is  that  the  yarn 
will  have  to  be  spun  and  twisted  and 
then  shipped  to  some  other  plant  to 
be  mercerized  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances. This  will  make  delivery 
dates  uncertain  and  wilt  increase  the 
cost  of  production  quite  radically  if 
the  yarn  does  not  happen  to  be  avail- 
able at  the  time  necessary.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
certain  silk  sellers  have  been  able  to 
obtain  a  large  portion  of  thn  silk  busi- 
ness ot  cottou  mills,  for  they  keep  silk 
always  available,  so  that  no  machinery 
is  idle.  Of  course,  it  is  the  duty  or 
the  seller  to  see  that  ample  provision 
to  made  when  orders  are  accepted,  but 
unsatisfactory  delivery  causes  many 
troubles,  and  even  it  damage  suits  are 
Instituted  they  seldom  compensate  for 
losses  which  are  incurred.  When  fab- 
rics vary  radically  from  season  to 
season,  and  from  month  to  month,  or 
when  every  order  may  be  of  a  differ- 
ent character.  It  takes  a 

GREAT  DEAL  OP  ABILITY 
on  the  part  of  a  Boiler  to  keep  machin- 
ery operating  in  full.  Sometimes  It  Is 
a  good  plan  to  sell  certain  fabrics  at 
cost  when  they  are  necessary  for  eco- 
nomical oneration  f  the  plant  Instead 
of  accepting  orders  for  some  other 
kind  of  fabric  which  ordinarily  would 
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show  a  satisfactory  profit.  Recently 
this  organisation  problem  Has  been  Il- 
lustrated clearly  by  conditions  in 
many  line  goods  mills,  in  these  plants 
QOt  over  80  per  cent  of  the  looms  and 
some  other  machinery  have  been  op- 
erating, while  cards  and  certain  other 
machines  have  been  running  full  and 
In  some  cases  overtime.  Not  only  Is 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  mills  In  gen- 
eral and  the  one  sold  In  particular 
necessary.  If  the  best  profit  be  se- 
cured, but  It  is  also  necessary  to  have 
accurate  records  kept  regarding  the 
various  machines  in  the  plant.  Un- 
less this  be  done  trouble  will  surely 
result  with  delivery  dates  uncertain 
and  friction  between  buyers  and  sell- 

THE  OBTAINING  OP  PROFITS. 

One  feature  which  has  not  been 
brought  to  attention  during  recent 
years  has  been  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cloths  made  have  been  cf  rather 
low  constructions.  This  fact  has  al- 
lowed quite  a  large  production  to  oc- 
cur on  the  looms,  and  makes  satisfac- 
tory mill  dividends  when  a  -ery  small 
profit  per  yard  is  secured.  Take 
voiles  for  an  example.  On  many  of 
these  fabrics  one-half  to  three-quar- 
ters of  a  cent  per  yard  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  an  excellent  mill  show- 
Ins,  while  on  certain  kinds  of  sateens 
and  shirtings,  the  same  amount  of 
profit  per  yard  would  be  rather  unsat- 
isfactory    from     a     mill     standpoint. 

With  competition  as  keen  as  It  has 
been  and  the  demand  in  yardage  rath- 
er subnormal,  there  would  not  have 
been  as  satisfactory  a  mill  condition 
as  exists  to-day.  If  higher  constructed- 
fabrics  have  been  In  demand.  It  Is 
also  probable  that  the  number  of 
looms  which  have  been  operating  have 
been  able  to  produce  as  many.  If  not 
more,  yards  of  cloth  than  was  former- 
ly produced  when  operating  In  full. 
Although  the  percentage  of  produc- 
tion Is  not  quite  as  high  when  some 
of  the  low  pick  materials  are  being 
made,  neverthelpss  the  construction 
of  the  cloth  has  been  responsible  for 
a  distinct  ftnln  in  yarrt&KP  per  loom 
oMnfnpd,  Takp  the  cloth  analyzed. 
This  has  nr.lv  24  picks  ner  Inch  when 
woven,  and  this  fact  makes  It  possible 
for   a  very    large   yardage    per    loom 


to  be  obtained  In  comparison  to  many 
of  the  fancy  fabrics  which  have  some- 
times been  In  demand.  Even  when 
compared  with  voiles  and  crepes,  the 
production  la  quite  a  little  larger  In 
yards  produced.  Due  to  the  above 
fact  the  amount  of  profit  per  yard  nec- 
essary to  pay  a  reasonable  dividend 
seems  incredibly  small,  when  com- 
pared with  the  profits  which  retailers 
and  others  often  find  to  be  necessary. 

We  have  glvLn  the  cost  of  making 
the  fabric  analysed  and  Its  approxi- 
mate selling  prices.  It  is  entirely 
probable  that  a  construction  of  a 
similar  character  could  be  made  from 
shorter  cotton  and  sold  to  retail  at 
35  cents  per  yard,  or  even  less.  To  a 
consumer  such  a  construction  would 
be  just  as  desirable  as  that  analysed. 
In  fact.  It  Is  questionable  whether  the 
cotton  used  In  this  fabric  adds  any- 
thing whatever  to  the  finished  result. 
This  question  of  cotton  for  any  fabric 
Is  one  which  has  never  been  con- 
sidered as  carefully   as    It    might  be. 

A  subject  which  In  some  cases 
CAUSES  DIFFICULTIES 
Is  the  fact  that  ply  yarns  ma; 
shrink  or  stretch  according  to 
the  twist  which  is  being  Inserted.  If 
a  single  yarn  sizes  20-1  and  when 
twisted  two  ply  sizes  relatively  9.6-1. 
it  makes  a  lot  of  difference  tn  the  cost 
of  the  cloth  than  If  It  sized  10.6-1.  If 
either  occurs  and  provision  Is  not 
made  for  It  the  proper  cost  Is  not  ob- 
tained, and  If  the  cloth  Is  heavy  the 
profit  figured  Is  not  being  obtained, 
while  If  the  cloth  Is  light  an  extra 
profit  Is  being  secured.  Some  manu- 
facturers spin  their  single  yarns  so  as 
to  produce  a  certain  sue  of  yarn  when 
they  are  twisted  and  in  this  case  the 
problem  is  very  simple.  When  this 
ply  yarn  variation  has  been  satisfac- 
torily settled  the  method  of  finding  the 
weights  of  yarn  and  cloth  la  very 
simple,  and  Is  as  follows: 
™. '?.■?•_"*■_ .f1*/!*  ..x.  .?.".•'  ."■.-?'"■  w»Urtrt 
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PATTERN, 
erlled  warp       It       *M       IS     —   120.    total  enda. 
j  riled  fll.im.     14  pick*, 
width  In  read,  It-  srw    width,  »'  flnlahed  width. 
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LENO  CUPPED  SPOT  DRESS 
GOODS 

Tberr  is  one  line  of  cloth  which  Is 
made  In  quite  wide  variety  and  which 
In  a  general  war  Is  of  a  .lght  charac- 
ter, having  a  more  or  less  regular 
distribution,  though  seldom  ment'oned. 
in  a  gcod  many  Instances,  euch  fab- 
rics are  known  by  special  names 
which  are  likely  to  change  In  different 
seasons,  but  to  a  manufacturer  they 
are  known  as  a  fine  yarn  box  loom 
and  leno  product  The  ground  con- 
structions of  the  fabrics  do  Lot  vary 
widely  from  season  lo  season,  though 
the  effects  may  differ  quite  radically. 
They  are  used  for 

WAISTINGS  AND  DRESSES 
of  various  kinds,  and  altLovgh  the 
orders  are  for  smaller  quantities 
than  a  good  many  manufacturers  usu- 
ally pioduce.  neverth  less  they  are 
one  or  the  fabrics  which  should  form 
a  portion  of  the  staple  business  of  a 
fancy  mill  usraf  fine  yams.  They  do 
not  require  machinery  of  an  especially 
complicated  character,  for  tbey  can  be 
made  on  an  ordinary  dobbj-  loom, 
which  Is  f quipped  with  a  box  motion 


MADE  FROM  TARNS 
which  would  be  considered  of  fine 
character  by  the  majority  of  manufac- 
turers. This  Ib  necessary  because  the 
etfee's  produced  are  made  through  the 
contrast  of  a  line  ground  fabric  with 
heavy  *  oven  figures.  Naturally,  yarns 
of  quite  good  quality  are  essential  If 
the  effects  produced  fee  satisfactory, 
for  any  great  amount  of  Irrejfularlty 
In  fine  yarns  Is  particularly  noticeable 
when  woven  Into  elj'h,  especially  If 
that  cloth  be  largely  woven  with  plain 
weave. 

HEAVV  TARN 
Is  usually  necessary  for  the  heavy 
spots,  because  this  creates  a  distinct 
contrast  with  the  light  and  semitrans- 
parent  ground.  In  some  cases  the 
yarn  which  forms  the  spots,  or  the 
extra  filling  yam.  is  of  a  dyed  charac- 
ter, but  In  other  cases  It  Is  entirely 
white,  and  probably  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  these  clothe  are  made  and 
sold  In  a  white  state.  The  Introduc- 
tion of  leno  effects,  even  thmigh  of  a 
very  simple  character,  sometimes 

ADDS  A  GREAT  DEAL 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  result,  In- 
asmuch as  It  makes  possible*  an  en- 
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tirely  different  effect,  and  creates  an 
Impression  of  a  mucb  more  open  fab- 
ric than  actually  exists.  Sometimes 
changes  can  be  made  very  easily  In 
the  patterns  produced,  and  It  is  not 
always  necessary  to  redraw  warps  or 
to  have  a  different  cloth  construction 
In  order  to  obtain  various  effects. 
This  is  noted  because  the  warp  Is 
made  entirely  From  one  kind  of  yam, 
whereas  the 

BOX  LOOM  MOTION 
is  responsible  tor  the  figure  and  can 
be  changed  much  easier  than  if  the 
pattern  were  made  In  the  warp.  Ef- 
fects in  great  variety  are  made  by  tne 
combination  of  the  two  weaves  men- 
tioned, and  It  forms  the  basis  for  a 
large  sale  of  what  might  be  termed 


the  cotton  which  hi  used  for  any  slse 
of  yarn  must  be  longer  than  when 
grey  yarns  are  being  used  anu  often 
very  different  methods  have  to  be 
used  In  order  to  obtain  satlsfactor; 
results.  When  new  dyestuffs  were  de 
v  eloped,  which  would  stand  the 
bleaching  process,  it  made  possible 
another  method  of  production,  which 
undoubtedly  gives  a 

LOWER  COST 
of  production,  and  eliminates  certain 
of  the  difficulties  and  many  of  the 
processes  previously  necessary.  This 
does  not  mean  that  all  manufacturers 
have  adopted  such  a  method  to-day 
but  it  means  that  an  increasing  nutu 
ber  of  such  cloths  will  be  made  Iron 
grey  yarns  and  with  tast  color  spott 


Leno  Clipped  Spot  Dress  Goods. 


one  of  the  fanciest  varieties  of  cotton 
fabric  made  with  ordinary  equipment 
Until  a  few  years  ago  It  wa;  possi- 
ble to  make  effects  sucti  as  are  seen 
In  the  sample  analyzed  In  only  one 
manner,  this  being  through  the  use  of 
bleached  and  dyed  yarns.  Few  manu- 
facturers of  fabrics  realize  the  diffi- 
culties which  exist  when  fine  yarns 
are  bleached,  dyed,  and  then  woven 
Into  fabrics,  in  the  first  place,  the 
various  processes  which  are  necessary 
make  the  cost  of  such  cloths  ex- 
cessive,, and  limit  the  sale  to 
a  great  extent      For    another  thing, 


The  reason  for  t'-iir  Is  that  the  use  01 
grey  yarns,  whl;h  are  stronger  than 
when  bleached  and  handled,  gives  a 
greater  percentage  of  production  and 
a  lower  cost  It  eliminates  many  of 
the  troubles  which  occur  when 

FINE  BLEACHED  TARNS 
are  used,  and,  In  a  good  many  In- 
stances, is  undoubtedly  responsible  for 
a  much  better  finished  fabric.  For 
practically  all  fabrics,  such  ae  are  be- 
ing described,  a  plain  weave  ground  Is 
used,  because  fine  yarns  v-ould  slip 
badly  with  a  low  construction  if  any 
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woven  figure  wore  used.  Then,  woven 
figures  do  not  snow  any  great  contrast 
ana  are  not  especially  effective  when 
made  entirely  from  One  yarn,  and 
with  no  heavy  yarns  used  In  addition. 

FIRMNESS 
Is  also  an  essential  characteristic  In 
any  fabric  which  Is  to  be  used  for 
drees  goods,  and  to  give  this  firmness 
with  a  low  count  It  Is  necessary  to  use 
plain  weave,  or  at  least  some  simple 
weave.  Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  sim- 
ple weaves  do  not  show  any  particu- 
larly desirable  effects  on  fine  cloths, 
It  happens  that  plain  weave  practical' 
ly  always  forms  the  ground.  All  of 
these  light  fabrics  are,  however,  "" 
rice  In  which 

STRONG  CONTRAST 
usually  exists,  and  these  contrasts  are 
hii.ught  about  by  the  tine  yarn  ground 
and  the  heavy  spots  a'  figures  which 
are  made  by  the  box  loom  motion. 
The  Introduction  of  various  small  leno 
figures  is  desirable.  Inasmuch  as  they 
offer  some  conti  est  to  the  ground  cloth. 
Due  to  their  small  nature.  It  does  not 
slip  badly  and  so  Is  satisfactory.  One 
Of  the  noticeable  features  In  these 
cloths  is  the  way  the  elects  are  pro- 
duced. The  arrangement  of  the  leno 
and  beavy  yarn  figures  la  often  re- 
sponsible for  tbe  success  or  failure  of 
any  pattern,  and  the  combination  of 
them  produces  effects  which  to  many 
seem  more  complicates  than  most  oth- 
er kinds  of  woven  cloth.  These  kinds 
of  cloths  are  being  developed  quite  ex- 
tensively In  foreign  mills  at  present, 
with  allover  figures  and  with  leno 
and  plain  weave  grounds.  Undoubted^ 
ly  domestic  mills  will  attemit  to  PJ^H 
duce  fabrics  somewhat  similar,  BbbF 
they  are 

NOT  EQUIPPED 
at  all  extensively  with  Jacquards  In 
combination  with  the  leno  attachment, 
and  for  this  reason  the  figures  pos- 
sible are  very,  limited.  It  only  re* 
quires  ten  harnesses  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  box  loom  spot,  and  these. 
In  addition  to  the  harnesses  which 
weave  leno  and  those  which  form  tbe 
plain  ground,  complete  the  number 
necessary.  In  many  of  such  fabrics  it 
Is  only  essential  to  bare  two  harness- 


es for  plain  weave.  Inasmuch  as  the 
leno  and  box  loom  portions  of  the 
cloth 

ELIMINATE  DIFFICULTIES 
from  overcrowding  of  noddies  c.i  the 
ground  fabric  harnesses.  The  warp 
yarn  would  have  to  be  placed  upon 
two  different  beams  in  order  to  be 
woven  satisfactorily,  inn:  much  as  the 
leno  portion  la  likely  to  have  a  Affer- 
ent pi<:k-up  than  tiiiit  portion  wuere 
ground  clcth  is  belug  nude,  in  Miiut 
kind*  Of  leuo  It  is  i  ■  cewsary  to  hive 
two  beams  extra  for  the  leno,  but  in 
this  case  it  Is  not  necessary,  as  the 
ground  and  crossing  threads  In  tbe 
leno  take  up  identical  amounts. 

INGENUITY  IN  DEVELOPING. 
Just  how  the  fabrre  is  developed 
will  have  a  large  amount  of  influence 
upon  tbe  results  obtained,  and  this  Is 
one  reason  why  a  certain  portion  of 
the  foreign  fabrics  made  show  better 
results.  Domestic  makers  are  very 
liable  to  slight  fabric  details  when 
they  are  developing  Ideas,  and  con- 
sider <usa«tLity  of  more  importance 
than  Qlg^B  This,  however,  Is  not  of 
advanta^nVwhen  It  comes  to  selling 
cloth,  neither  does  It  aid  very  much  In 


UrgenW 
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the 

GEST  PERCENTAGE 


of  production.  In  the  fabric  consid- 
ered. It  Is  necessary  to  use  a  reed 
where  four  ends  are  drawn  in  dent  be- 
cause of  the  leno  weave.  Of  course,  It 
would  be  possible  to  use  a  36-reed, 
and  wherever  the  lano  is  made,  to  re- 
move the  wire  so  that  there  would  be 
four  ends  per  dent,  but  this  practice 
spoils  the  reed  and  is  not  especially 
desirable  where  small  quantities  of 
any  fabric  are  to  be  made.  In  addition 
to  spoiling  the  reed  other 

UNDESIRABLE  RESULTS 
would  be  produced,  which  would  not 
be  considered  of  Importance  by  those 
not  experienced.  In  a  cloth  like  that 
analyzed  If  one  portion  contains  four 
ends  per  dent,  and  another  portion 
two  ends  per  dent,  the  reed  marks 
would  not  be  so  prominent  In  ono  part 
as  in  another  part  of  the  cloth,  and 
buyers  would  object  to  tbe  streaky  ap- 
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pearance  produced.  They  would  criti- 
cise the  results,  and  it  would  be 
VERY  HARD  TO  EXPLAIN 
why  the  same  effect  could  not  be  pro- 
duced throughout  the  entire  fabric 
Under  such  conditions  It  Is  better  to 
have  the  whole  fabric  showing  promi- 
nent reed  marks  than  '",  Is  to  have 
Only  one  portion  or  the  cloth  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  tula  direction.  This 
la  the  reason  why  an  13-reed  was  used 
with  four  ends  per  dent  rather  than  a 
36  reed  with  the  ground  portion  drawn 
in  two  threads  per  dent  It  makes  a 
great  deal  of  difference  where  the 

HEAVY  SPOTS 
are  Introduced  into  the  cloth,  and  It 
is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
when  developing  a  cloth  tu  Introduce 
these  spots  where  they  wl  1  show  up 
well,  and.  In  addition,  where  they  will 
cause  little  difficulty  in  the  weaving 
operation.  The  operation  of  the  leno 
threads  and  the  Introduction  or  heavy 
Oiling  In  one  portion  of  a  fabric  and 
not  In  other  portions  is  very  likely  to 
cause  very  bad  streaks;  In  fact,  In 
some  patterns  it  is 

ABSOLUTELY  IMPOSSIBLE 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  bad  features. 
Whenever  such  cloths  are  being  wo- 
ven, careful  weaving  and  loom  setting 
will  be  responsible  for  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  effect  produced.  In  order 
to  aid  In  obtaining  a  regular  ground 
cloth,  It  Is  the  usual  practice  to  use 
heavy  filling  with  sort  twist,  either  In 
single  yarn  or  when  2-ply  Is  used.  A 
low  standard  of  twist  allows  the 
ground  picks  to  be  driven  in  closer, 
and  helps  to  eliminate  the  tendencies 
to  streaklnesB. 

THICK  AND  THIN  PLACES 
are  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
noted  when  fine  yarn  fabrics  deco- 
rated with  heavy  spots  are  being 
made.  It  la  necessary  to  lift  the  take- 
up  pawl  so  that  the  cloth  will  not 
weave  down  and  leave  a  thin  place 
when  the  heavy  yarn  is  being  inserted. 
It  often  happens  that  the  pawl  must 
be  ralred  before  the  heavy  filling  Is 
Inserted,  in  order  to  eliminate  diffi- 
culty, and  sometimes  the  pawl  is 
raised  man;  more  times  at  the  start 


MECHANICAL  DIFFICULTIES 
and  the  variation  In  yarn  and  pattern 
are  responsible  lor  this  practice,  and 
any  dilncumes  are  usually  adjusted  at 
the  loom  in  order  to  produce  the  best 
effect  possible.  Because  this  take-up 
pawl  is  raised  the  number  of  picks  per 
inch  are  greater  than  the  pick  gear 
used  would  indicate.  To  get  the  aver- 
age number  of  picks  per  Inch  some- 
times causes  a  good  deal  of  difficulty, 
because  the  take-up  In  the  fabric  may 
vary  somewhat.    The 

VARIOUS  LENO  THREADS 
operate  in  a  plain  manner  when  they 
are  not  crossing  back  and  forth.  In 
each  leno  effect  there  are  four  threads, 
and  when  open  work  1b  being  made 
two  of  these  threads  cross  over  the 
remaining  two  threads  and  stay  in 
their  position  while  three  picks  are 
being  Inserted.  To  anyone  who  Is  at 
all  familiar  with  leno  work,  the  meth- 
od of  producing  such  a  weave  Is  very 
simple.  It  only  requires  that  the  two 
crossing  threads  be  drawn 

THROUGH  THE  LOOP 
of  the  doup  instead  of  the  single 
heavy  end  so  often  noted.  Instead  of 
having  these  two  crossing  threads  op- 
erate with  one  or  more  ground 
threads,  the;  operate  upon  two  ground 
threads  which,  when  leno  is  not  being 
made,  weave  In  a  plain  manner.  One 
feature  which  1b  worth  noting  Is  that 
the  cloth  is  practically  always  woven 
face  down.  This  Is  done  because  it 
allows  a 

MUCH  SMALLER  PORTION 
of  the  warp  yarn  to  be  lifted  when  the 
figure  is  being  made  than  if  the  cloth 
were  woven  face  up.  The  lining  up 
of  a  smaller  portion  of  tne  face  yarn 
Is  likely  to  eliminate  a  portion  of  the 
streaking  tendencies.  This  cloth 
and  many  others  of  a  similar 
eharae'er  can  be  woven  with  the 
face  up.  but  It  Is  seldom  made  in 
this  manner.  One  objection  to  weav- 
ing a  fabric  face  down  is  that  It  does 
not  oeimft  the  ooeratlve  lo  Bee  the 
portion  of  the  cloth  which  is  to  be  the 
face  when  finished,  and  as  everyone 
knows,  there  are  often  places  which 
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can  be  Improved  by  the  operative 
when  seen,  but  which  often  slip  by 
when  they  are  on  the  back  of  the 
cloth. 

PROCESSES  AFTER  WEAVING. 

A  process  which  Is  seldom  noted  on 
ordinary  cotton  fabrics,  but  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  create  attrac- 
tive results  on  fabrics  suc.i  as  that 
analysed.  Is  the  shearing  of  the  heavy 
yarn  from  the  fabric,  when  It  la  not 
producing  a  flgire  on  the  face  of  the 
cloth.  Tbe  heavy  tilling  floats  from 
one  figure  to  the  nest  repeat  across 
tbe  width  of  tbe  fabric,  and  these  long 
floats  would  be  very  undesirable  to 
consumers  when  made  Into  a  garment. 
To  eliminate  this  difficulty  they  are 

CUPPED  OFF 
by  machine.  Manufacturers  much 
prefer  to  produce  clipped  spots  by  the 
box  loom  method,  inasmuch  au  It  is  a 
comparatively  easy  process  to  cut  off 
filling  floats  when  the  cloth  is  woven. 
As  the  cloth  passes  through  the  ma- 
chine It  Is  much  easier  for  the  knives 
to  be  Inserted  under  filling  floats  than 
.  under  warp  floats.  One  of  the  great 
difficulties  In  making  certain  kinds  of 
clipped  spot  figures  Is  to  get  ihe  va- 
rious floats  long  enough  so  that  the 
knives  can  operate.  In  most  cases  It 
Is  necessary  to  give  the  fabric 
A  NUMBER  OF  RUNS 
upon  tbe  shearing  machine,  In  order 
to  get  Uie  spots  properly  sheared.  In 
a  good  many  Instances,  the  tint  proc- 
ess merely  consists  in  cutting  the  va- 
rious floats,  and  succeeding  processes 
brush  up  the  clipped  ends  and  permit 
the  shears  to  cut  tbe  ends  down  close 
to  the  woven  figure.  The  arrangement 
of  the  pattern  has  much  to  do  with 
the  success  of  the  shearing  operation. 
When  detached  small  figures  are 
made  there  is  usually  little  difficulty, 
bat  where  laree  allnver  figures  are 
wnven  there  are  likely  to  be  smalt 
pieces  where  the  knives  will  not  work 
and  the  openwork  effects  are  not  pro 
dnced. 

REGULATING  PROFITS. 

All  of  these  various  fabrics  must  be 
made  rarefnllv  and  in  addition  sold 
carefully.  If  the  beBt  results  be  se- 
cured, and  if  a  satisfactory  profit  be 
made.     The   production   in   yards   Is 


comparative! 7  small  per  loom,  because 
it  Is  box  loom  work  where  a  low  loom 
speed  la  noted,  and,  In  addition,  the 
percentage  of  production  Is  likely  to 
be  radically  lower  than  for  ordinary 
fabrics,  because  ot 

THE  LENO  MOTION 
with  tbe  use  or  fine  yarns.  These 
fabrics  are  ones  where  Information 
In  regard  to  particular  fabrics  Is  ot 
value,  for  various  small  features  have 
a  great  Influence  upon  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  use  of  good  cotton  Is  al- 
ways to  be  recommended,  because 
the  costs  for  material  are  relatively 
small,  and  the  costs  for  labor  relative- 
ly high.  Sometimes  the  introduction 
of  a  longer  cotton  will  save  much 
more  than  Its  cost  through  greater 
percentage  of  production  at  the  loom. 
This  Is  regardless  of  the  ftct  that  bet- 
ter yarn  and  better  cloth  are  made, 
and  a 

BETTER  FINISHED  RESULT 
produced.  Sometimes  the  use  of  bet- 
ter yarn  will  permit  a  greater  number 
of  looms  per  operative  to  be  run.  The 
fact  that  quite  a  little  leno  Is  used,  to- 
gether with  the  box  loom  motion, 
makes  It  necessary  for  many  fewer 
looms  per  operative  to  ba  noted,  and 
this  Increases  the  cost  o*  weaving 
quite  radically.  A  good  many  manu- 
facturers do  not  like  to  make  such 
fabrics  for  this  very  reason,  inasmuch 
as  It  makes  many  more  weavers  nec- 
essary f  >r  the  number  of  looms  oper- 
ated and  these  weavers  are 

NOT  ALWATS  AVAILABLE 
and  any  further  change  In  fabric  style 
makes  them  again  unnecessary.  This 
brings  an  the  fact  that  an  experienced 
seller  will  manipulate  the  orders  re- 
ceived :'ti  such  a  manner  as  to  k-sep  all 
of  the  help  employed  continually,  this 
being  of  great  Importance  when  prof- 
Its  are  concerned.  When  fabrics  vary 
widely  In  character,  It  Is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  some  reasonably 
accurate  method  of  obtaining  the  cost, 
and  where  the  number  of  picks  per 
Inch 

WILL  DIFFER  WIDELY, 
and  yarn  sizes  of  a  variable  nature  be 
used,  the  svcrsKp  production  method 
so  often  noted  Is  certain  to  give  Inac- 
curate results.    The  cloths  are  usually 
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finished  In  a  crisp  manner,  but  there 
Is  comparative!;  HUle  difficulty  when 
the  cloth  la  woven  and  sheared.  Due 
to  the  fine  character  of  the  yarns  there 
1b  a  very  small  take-up  In  the  weaving 
process,  and  there  is  also  a  much 
smaller  shrinkage  in  width  than  (or 
other  heavier  fabrics  where  the  yarn 
shows  a  greater  amount  of  curvature. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
when 

ANALYZING  A  FABRIC 
of  this  character  ia  to  estimate  the 
else  of  the  yarn  which  has  been  used 
for  making  the  clipped  spoij.  When- 
ever wide  figures  are  made,  it  is  usu- 
ally possible  to  take  from  the  fabric 
pieces  of  heavy  yarn  which  can  be 
easily  compared  with  others  and  be  es- 
timated quite  accurately.  But  when 
the  figures  are  very  small,  this  Is  not 
so  easy,  and  the  estimated  yarn  size 


mar  vary  from  what  was  actually 
used.  When  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, there  Is 

NO  GREAT  DIFFICULTY 
In  obtaining  the  cloth  weight  as  it 
comes  from  the  loom.  Few  care 
about  the  weight  in  a  finished  state, 
and  for  this  reason  the  weight  Is  sel- 
dom obtained  when  the  fabric  has 
been  sheared.  To  find  ti.e  average 
yarn  size  upon  which  the  new  rates  of 
duty  are  ascertained  is  not  so  eaay  a 
problem  as  many  have  considered  it  to 
be.  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  great 
amount  of  trouble  when  average  yam 
sizes  [or  such  cloths  come  anywhere 
near  the  dividing  line.    Due  to  the 

VARIATION  IN  SHEARING 
and  other  features,  there  are  likely  to 
be  no  two  portions  of  the  cloth  simi- 
lar   and  no   average  obtains.-   which 
will  be  at  all  accurate.    The  method 
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1.1  tl  endi  +■   ltl/1   X    MO)   —  .»«».  w.lnht 

6%   tv(rsn  taka-up  In  »»'rp. 

.sill  ■+■  .Ot   —  .Mel,  total  walsht  of  warp 

1 0  V"  ka"x  To  ■'»(  Width  X  M" 
—    1,111   Tda. 

«* 

of   frie    filling    p«r  yird  of    cloth. 
1.1*0   ■+■    {16/1    X    MO)    —   .ttlt.    total    Wlllbl 

or   fine    fllllng   per   yard  of  cloth. 
II.*  pick*  X  10*  rwd  width  X  If 
; ' —    4K  yf. 

of  bsavr  fining  par  jard  of  cloth, 
its    -t-    (40/1    X    Si*)    —  .0110,   total  wafeht 

of  bsavy  Olllnj  per  yard  ot  cloth. 
0468  +   .fill   +  .<m  —  .10M.  total  wbIkW 

l.tOOO  +■  .1011  —  1.11  Tarda  par  pound,  ba- 


FANCY  LEMO  STRIFE 

Leno  faBrics  axe  ones  which  are 
more  or  less  open,  and  are  used  for 
different  purposes.  They  have  been 
used  quite  extensively  In  the  past,  but 
for  five  years  or  so,  there  has  been  Ut- 
ile call  tor  cloths  of  this  character. 
The  past  season  has  seen  an  Increas- 
ing demand  for  these  fabrics,  and 
there  have  been  produced  many  varia- 
tions of  this  weave.  At  present  the 
weave  Is  used  for  narrow  stripes  on 
men's  shirtings  and  ladles'  walstlngs, 
In  check  effects  for  waist ings,  In  plain 
all-over  leno  for  overdresses  and  many 
other  combinations  In  various  fabrics. 

The  weave  Is  made  by  having  ends 
twist  around  one  or  more  other  ends, 
thus  giving  In  some  (uses  a  wave  ef- 
fect, or  in  the  cloth  we  are  consider- 
ing 

AN  OPENWORK  EFFECT. 
The  twisting  of  the  ends  is  made  pos- 
sible by  an  arrangement  on  the  loom 
which  permits  the  leno  or  crossing  end 
lo  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other  ot 
the  ground  end  or  ends,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Because  ot  this  crossing  back 
and  forth,  the  loom  Is  run  at  a  speed 
somewhat  slower  than  on  ordinary 
work.  To  make  this  crossing  possible, 
the  crossing  end  or  leno  end  Is  run 
through  a  doup  which  Is  attached  to  a 
harness  on  which  there  are  no  heddles. 
These  doaps,  which  are  usually  made 
of  good  hard-twisted  wonted  yarn,  are 
passed  through  the  eye  In  a  second 


harness.  By  raising  a  back  harness 
this  slips  the  doup  up  through  the  eye 
to  make  the  crossing  on  one  side  ot 
the  ground  ends,  and  by  raising  the 
harness  and  doup  both.  It  makes  a 
crossing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ground  end  or  ends.  This  Is  the  sim- 
plest leno  weave  which  ie  produced, 
and  It  Is  called 

GAUZE. 
It  Is  composed  by  having  two  ends 
which  cross  each  other  at  every  pick, 
and  from  this  foundation  Idea  many 
beautiful  effects  In  weave  and  color 
are  produced,  for  there  are  leno  mo- 
tiona  which  are  attached  to  Jacquard 
looms  also,  giving  a  leno  weave  in  a 
Jacquard  pattern  all  over  the  cloth. 

Because  these  doups  wear  out,  thus 
requiring  much  care  In  some  cases, 
fewer  looms  are  given  a  weaver  to  run 
and  this,  of  course,  makes  the  weaving 
price  high  for  this  kind  of  cloth.  It 
Is  to  be  noticed  that  we  have  allowed 
2  looms  to  a  weaver,  although  In  some 
mills  more  are  given  than  this  on  a 
fabric  similar  to  the  one  we  have  an- 
alyzed. In  these  fabrics  the  amount 
of  yarn  used  Is  rather  small — in  the 
cloth  we  are  considering  less  than  2", k 
cents  of  the  total  8  cents  grey  cost — so 
any  amount  saved  would  naturally  be 
taken  off  the  labor  coat,  and  in  these 
classes  or  fabrics  It  Is  the  produc- 
tion and  economy  In  labor  that  make 
the  largest  reduction    In    the    fabric 

On  our  drawing-in  draft  It  will  be 
noticed  that  we  have  marked  some 
dents  with  ciphers,  and  this  means 
that  no  ends  are  drawn  in,  or  rather 
needed,  in  these  dents,  and  the  reason 
why  the  ends  do  not  all  slip  together 
when  woven  is  because  of  the  twist 
given  by  the  leno  weave.  The  fllllng  on 
a  fabric  of  this  character  Is  nearly 
straight,  so  that  the  finished  width 
and  grey  width  are  identical  In  many 
cases,  and  sometimes  the  finished 
width  Is  wider  than  the  grey  width. 

To  obtain  the  result  wanted  some- 
times means  a  lot  of  experimenting  at 
the  mill,  because  In  many  cases  the 
cloth  Is  wanted  at  a  certain  price,  and 
until  some  of  the  cloth  Is  woven,  it  Is 
very  hard  to  tell  Just  how  the  fabric 
will  look,  as  the  size  of  the  yam  and 
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the  kind  of  reed  used  and  also  the 
number  of  picks  affect  the  looks  of  the 
cloth  to  a  certain  extent. 

NOT  CONSIDERING  THE  PRICE. 

Some  of  these  clothe  are  being  made 
to-day  by  mills  which  have  never  be- 
fore attempted  to  make  them,  and  we 
would  say  that  if  they  did  consider 
the  cost  of  making  they  would  be  more 


der  for  this  grade  of  cloth),  they  viV. 
surely  wish  they  had  never  touched  It 
at  the  price.  This  point  should  be 
carefully  considered  by  mill  treasur- 
ers, and  before  a  new  cloth  Is  sold, 
some  Idea  of  Che  cost  to  make  should 
be  obtained,  for,  in  many  cases,  a  mill 
treasurer  is  as  much  at  sea  regarding 
the  cost  to  make  as  a  buyer  Is. 
The  take-up  on  the  leno  ends  lu  this 


Leno  Overdress  Fabric. 


careful  of  the  price  at  which  they  sold. 
We  have  personally  seen  leno  cloths 
within  a  very  Bhort  time  which  were 
sold  by  the  mills  at  51  cents  per  yard 
which  surely  could  not  be  produced  at 
anywhere  near  this  figure.  The  mills 
which  sold  them  bad  never  had  much 
experience  in  making  leno  clolhs,  and 
we  should  say  that,  before  the  order 
is  completed  (it  is  a  rather  large  or 


cloth  is  rather  small,  but  In  many 
cases  of  ordinary  leno  work  the  take- 
up  will  be  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  and 
in  a  Russian  cord  the  take-up  will  be 
about  75  to  SO  per  cent,  or  In  other 
words,  for  1  inch  of  cloth  5  Inches  of 
yarn  will  be  required  for  the  crossing 
or  leno  end.  These  Russian  cords 
which  are  just  ordinary  leno,  are  be 
ing  used  very  extensively  as  stripes  lr. 
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fast  colors  in  men's  shirting  material,  as  we  are  considering,  as  it  it  were 
plain  weave  instead  or  openwork 
stripes.  By  comparison  of  the  plain 
stripes  and  leno  we  find  tliat  a  44  read 
was  used,  and  by  pulling  out  some  fill- 
ing  we   make   the     reed     width     291 


To  find  the  place  (o  start  our  draw 
Ing-in  draft. so  that  the  patlern  will 
perfectly  balance,  we  will  proceed  as 
follows:  Add  the  number  or  dents  in 
the  wide  stripe  and  the  number  of 
dents  left  over,  and  divide  by  two; 
this  gives  the  number  of  dents  to  start 
the  drawlng-in  dralt  ahead  of  the 
double  stripe. 

44  it  S^I^denU  to  Mart  ahead  of  atrip*. 

If  we  consider  the  cloth  we  will 
And  that  a  leno  is  next  the  selvage 
so  instead  of  using  22  dents  to  atari 
we  will  use  21  dents,  which  will  bring 
a  leno  next  the  selvage.  This  is  done 
because  some  dents  are  skipped,  as  we 
stated  above.  In  our  reed,  and  if  we 
leave  out  one  dent  on  each  side,  we 
will  have  30  repeats  plus  13  dents, 
which  Is  the  way  we  have  laid  out  our 
drawlng-ln  draft.     By 

EXAMINING  THE  DRAFT 
carefully  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
two  leno  ends  are  crossed  on  the  draft, 
and  this  shows  to  the  girls  who  draw 
In  the  warps  that  one  end  Is  to  be 
crossed  over  and  drawn  into  the  doup. 

In  figuring  the  yards  per  pound  we 
will  proceed  as  follows: 

i  una  on.1i  -t-   (84(1  X   «0>  —  -«200.  welitht  of 

nil/1  in  i  vara  of  cloth  without  mkc-ui). 
.0*00  -+-  .86  =.  .0208.  wrffht  of  Wi  In  1 
SOsT'enda'* !?s1o,VXt,IO?*-li.M«.   welrtt  of 


1.633    ■+■    (840    X    90>    —    ,0!1T.   welsh t  of  M/l 
.0208    +    .0274    +    .0S1T    —   .0BB».   total   W«l(hl 
Draft  and    Chain.  l.MW  +■"•«»»  —  "tt.'ai  yarda  per  pound. 

A  pattern  Is  laid  out  for  a  leno  such         The    count    we   have   given    Is    the 
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over-all  count,  because  of  the  fact  that 
bo  many  denU  are  skipped  In  our 
reedlng-ln  plan.  The  ends  in  the 
crowded  stripes  are  drawn  in  two-pl>, 
as  may  be  seen  from  our  pattern  plan. 
It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  picks 
are  placed  in  the  cloth  2  In  a  shed. 
This  la  probably  done  because  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  weave  a  cloth 
with  54  picks  per  Inch  and  have  the 
leno  change  every  pick.  In  other 
words,  there  would  be  so  many  cross- 
ing places  that  the  cloth  would  not 
hold  that  number  of  picks.  Of  course, 
more  picks  could  be  put  Into  the  cloth 
If  a  finer  yarn  was  used  for  the  60-2, 
but  with  60-2  warp  the  picks  seldom 
run  higher  tban  34  or  36  per  Inch,  It 
the  leno  ends  change  every  pick.  The 
cloth  la  woven  with  doups,  which  ore 
tied  to  the  bottom  of  the  loose  harness 
and  are,  therefore,  called 

BOTTOM  DOUPS. 
On  harness  No.  2  Is  an  arrangement 
whereby  harness  No.  1  Is  raised  when 
No.  2  raises.  This  is  necessary,  be- 
cause the  doup  passes  through  the 
heddle  eye  on  harness  No.  2,  and  It 
No.  1  harness  did  not  raise  at  the 
same  time  No.  2  did,  it  would  either 
break  the  doups  or  keep  No.  2  harness 


from  lifting.  In  some  places  these  two 
harnesses  are  not  hitched  together, 
and  In  this  case,  harness  No.  1  would 
have  to  be  lifted  continually  on  our 
head  chain.  In  either  ease,  the  result 
is  the  same,  for  on  the  loom  our  har- 
ness No.  1  lifts  continually,  although 
the  chain  does  not  show  It. 

Over  No.  7  harness  we  have  marked 
the  word  "Jumper".  This  Is  an  ar- 
rangement put  on  the  loom  which 
raises  this  harness  part  way  up.  This 
Is  done  to  straighten  out  the  doups  a* 
It  slips  them  back  through  the  heddle 
eye  and  stops  them  snarling  up.  This 
arrangement  Is  used  for  a  double  lift 
dobby,  for  on  a  single  lift  loom  where 
all  the  harnesses  come  to  a  bottom 
shed  the  doups  naturally  slip  back  Into 
place,  and  this  arrangement  Is  not 
necessary.  We  have  also  marked  the 
word  "slackener"  over  some  pegs  In 
the  harness  chain.  These  pegs  are 
usually  placed  behind  the  regular  har- 
ness chain  on  a  harness  which  Is  not 
being  used,  and  the  purpose  Is  this: 
When  the  leno  or  crossing  threads  are 
in  a  crossed  position  they  twist 
around  the  ground  threads,  and  unless 
some  provision  Is  made  to  let  off  a  lit- 
tle extra  yarn  at  this  time,  the  ground 
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ends  are  liable  to  be  broken.  The  ends 
which  are  drawn  In  on  harness  No.  8 
are  the  ones  which  are  drawn  through 
the  loop  on  harness  No.  1. 


JACQUARD  SILK  WARP 
EOLIENNE 

These  cloths  were  quite  popular 
about  -ten  years  ago  and  since  then 
have  had  a  regular  sale,  but  during 
the  past  two  years  the  number  of 
yards  sold  has  been  largely  Increased 
and  there  are  many  new  patterns  and 
cons  tractions  being  produced  to-day. 
The  better  colors,  and  the  fact  that 
the  cotton  can  be  dyed  one  color  and 
the  silk  another  has  helped  Increase 
the  sales  to  a  certain  extent. 

Sometimes  It  requires  a  little  ex- 
perimenting to  get  the  construction 
what  It  should  be  for  the  different 
counts  In  the  warn  and  filling.  The 
one  we  are  considering  Is  a  regular 
one,  that  Is,  124x66  in  the  grey  count 
with  10-2  combed  filling.  The  filling 
used  In  these  cloths  Is  almost  always 
combed  yam  and  also  hard  twisted, 
although  in  many  cases  It  Is  not  so 
hard  twisted  as  It  would  be  for  a  voile 
cloth. 

The  silk  warps  used  in  the  making 
of  these  cloths  vary  in  the  different 
mills,  being  gauged  In  most  cases  by 
the  size  of  yarn  which  they  can  best 
run,  but  It  is  practically  always 

ITALIAN  SILK, 
and  runs  from  20-22  to  24-26  In  size 
In  most  cases.  These  silk  warps,  one 
would  naturally  think,  would  create 
some  trouble  In  a  cotton  mill,  but 
after  the  help  becomes  used  to  the 
work  a  warp  can  be  started  up  in 
fully  as  short  a  time  as  a  whole  cot- 
ton warp.  In  the  looms  the  work  Is 
liable  to  create  some  trouble  if  the 
heddle  eyes  have  some  sharp  places, 
as  they  cut  the  yam  easily,  and  also 
on  jacqu&rd  work,  If  the  harness 
threads  are  worn,  they  are  likely  to 
catch  the  light  silk  threads  and  break 
or  cut  them.  These  cloths  are  made 
in  quite  large  quantities  with  hard 
twist  worsted  filling,  but,  of  course, 
cost  more  than  the  cotton  filling  va- 


rieties, although  the  worsted  yari 
gives  them  a  drape  which  cotton  never 
gives.  Cotton  yarn  gives  possibly  a 
smoother  cloth  and  shows  up  the  silk 
somewhat  better.  These  cloths  are 
being  made  with  silk  stripes  added, 
and  because  of  the  extra  silk  required, 
the  cost  Is  higher. 

It  may  be  asked  by  some  the  differ- 
ence between  these  eoHenne  cloths 
and  crepe  cloths,  as  they  both  have 
silk  warps  and  the  count  is  somewhat 
sln-ilar  in  many  cases.  One  difference, 
which  does  not  always  hold  true,  is 
that  the  crepe  has  single  tiling  and 
the  eollenne  has  two-ply  filling,  al- 
though tney  are  both  hard  twisted.  In 
irany  cases,  the  crepe  Is  woven  on  * 
box  loom  and  la  called  a  crepe  de 
chine,  while  In  others  it  is  not  woven 
on  a  box  loom  and  Is  called  serpen 
tine  crepe,  but 

THE  MAIN  DIFFERENCE 
is  usually  created  'by  the  finishing 
process,  because  In  a  crepe  cloth  the 
shrinkage  may  be  as  high  as  33  per 
cent,  while  In  an  eollenne  the  cloth  Is 
finished  out  nearly  to  Its  grey  width. 
This  can  be  easily  seen  by  looking 
at  the  two  different  cloths,  as  in  a 
crepe  the  filling  Is  all  full  of  curves  . 
and  crinkles,  while  in  an  eollenne  the 
filling  1b  as  straight  as  finishing  can 
make  It  without  spoiling  the  cloth. 

One  thing  which  helps  In  the  weav- 
ing of  these  cloths  is  that  the  silk 
used  la  practically  always  In  the  raw 
state,  and  does  not  took  at  all  like 
It  does  when  finished,  but  Is  full  of 
gum,  and  this  gum  sticks  the  fibres 
together  and  keeps  them  from  rub- 
bing to  pieces  in  the  loom  and  Is  re- 
moved In  the  finishing  process,  and 
then  the  gloss  appears  on  the  silk 
threads.  Care  has  to  be  given  to  the 
weaving  of  these  cloths,  because  there 
are  many  things  which  will  show 
when  finished  which  on  a  cotton  cloth 
would  never  appear.  Possibly,  one 
thing  shows  more  .  than  anything 
else  and  this  Is  when  a  reed  Is  a  trifle 
bent  in  some  places.  In  this  way,  a 
few  ends  are  crowded,  and  then  there 
is  a  small  space  where  they  are  tight- 
er, and  in  finishing  these  cloths  It  Is 
very  hard,  almost  Impossible,  to  make 
these    threads    elide   In    even    again 
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This  does  not  make  much  difference 
in  a 

PIECE-DYED  FABRIC 
where  one  color  Is  used,  but  where 
the  cloth  la  cross-dyed  it  shows  up 
this  condition  very  plainly,  because 
the  warp  shows  more  in  one  place  and 
the  ailing  shows  plainly  next  to  it. 
The  cloth  In  hand  shows  this  condi- 
tion, while  the  solid  colors  show 
practically  no  streaks  of  any  descrip- 
tion. 

These  cloths  are  laid  out  in  the  reg- 
ular manner  used  for  cotton  Jaequard 
work,  and  we  will  work  out  the  cloth 
by  successive  steps.  The  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  find  the  size  or  warp  and 
filling  which  is  used.  This  Is  easy 
enough  In  the  filling,  but  the  warp  has 


which  In  this  case  is  126  times  53.  As 
these  cloths  come  in  about  I  inch  in 
weaving  and  i  inch  In  finishing,  and 
as  the  finished  width  1b  251  inches,  we 
next  find  the  reed  count  and  reed 
used. 


Then  we  have 


The  probabilities  are  that  as  long  as 
the  pattern  finished  Is  about  3  3-16 
Inches  wide,  It  was  3  1-3  Inches  wide 


Jacquard  Silk  Warp  Eollenm 


lost  quite  a  It' tie  because  of  the  gum 
being  boiled  out  of  the  silk,  and  ft 
requires  not  only  fine  balances,  but 
also  a  knowledge  of  the  amount  of 
gum  In  the  silk,  and  care  in  the  sizing 
of  the  silk,  for  It  la  very  liable  to 
split  up  la  pulling  out  the  threads.  It 
also  requires 

A  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE 
of  the  silk  sizes  used  by  cotton  mills 
In  the  making  of  these  cloths.  We 
find  the  size  of  the  warp  to  be  20-22 
when  used  and  the  filling  about  40-2. 
We    next    find    the    finished   count, 


in  the  reed,  as  we  can  figure  out  for 
ourselves.  From  the  whole  layout  of 
the  cloth  It  appears  to  have  been  made 
on  a  400  machine  which  was  tied  up 
120  per  inch  in  the  comber  board. 
This  makes  our  machine  laid  out  as 
follows: 

It  wilt  then  be  seen  that  in  this 
cloth  the  entire  machine  has  been 
used,  that  Is,  ends  are  drawn  Into  all 
the  heddle  eyes,  and  there  is  no  cast 
out.  This  Is  done  In  most  cotton  mills 
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making  these  cloths,  for  very  few 
mills  except  silk  mills  have  machines 
tied  up  to  more  than  120  per  Inch, 
that  is,  In  the  ordinary  cotton  mills 
which  produce  shirting  materials.  The 

NUMBER  OF  REPEATS 
of  the  pattern  la  then  found. 

By  referring  to  the  following  small 
sketch  It  can  be  seen  In  which  sec- 
tions of  the  tie-up  the  ends  are  used. 
We  will  consider  that  the  width  tied 
up  Is  40  Inches,  as  this  is  a  usual 
width  In  cotton  mills.  This  n-akeo  12 
sections  or  12  harnesses  attached  to 
one  hook. 


and  instructions  for  drawing-ln  would 
be  given  as  follows:  Start  to  draw  on 
hook  No.  1,  row  No.  6,  section  No.  8. 
Finish  drawing  on  hook  No.  8,  row 
No.  45,  section  No.  10.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  8  hooks  are  used  In  a 
row,  as  a  400  machine  has  usually  this 
number  of  hooks  placed  In  a  row,  and 
there  are  50  rows  in  the  machine.  To 
lay  out  our  pattern  we  will  consider 
our  cloth  sketch  as  made,  and  the  first 
thing  to  do  Is  to  find  the  paper  to 
use.  As  the  hooks  are  tied  8  in  a  row, 
the  paper  will  be  In  8  squares  In  the 
warp,  and  to  find  the  filling  squares 
we  will  figure  thus: 


I  :   x 


■   Iti   o 


1X1    PBDM. 


.40  It 


>   ■+■   I  "4   i 


It  can  thus  be  seen  that  In  sections 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  there  are  400  ends 
or  all  the  heddles  used,  and  that  In 
sections  No.  3  and  No.  10  there  are 
only  360  ends  used.  By  laying  the  pat- 
era out  as  above.  It  will  be  seen  that 
It  is  exactly  In  the  center  of  the  lie- 
up  and  this  helps  In  the  running  of 


400   | 


310      ■ 


But  possibly  In  a  cloth  like  this  It 
would  be  better  to  use  an  8x4  paper, 
but  In  any  case,  with  a  count  as  high 
In  the  warp  and  as  low  In  the  Ailing, 
It  is  to  a  great  extent 

A  MATTER  OF  EXPERIMENT 
ind  experience  to  get  the  effects  to 


■win: 


40/1  American  combed-  If  staple;  S  hank  dou.  : 

■.lie  enda.  KJ/M  Itallao  •Ilk    +  )%  take-up 

S»  pick*,  40/1   American  comber   hard  tale! 

Jarnuard    cftfda    

Drain*  anl'LlalilnV  .'..'.'.'.'. 


the  work.  The  pattern  to  be  used 
« t  i:hl  be  balanced  up  and  placed  on 
the    design    paper,    and     the    layout 


come  out  right  in  these  cloths.  There 
are  so  few  picks,  comparatively  speak- 
ing,   that   the    floats   cannot   be   very 
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long.  In  any  caae,  In  the  warn.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  on  the  snail  slots 
a  pick  of  filling  la  allowed  to  float  on 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  spot  to 
make  the  figure  rounder  and  to  hold 
down  the  warp  better.  This  la  a  gen- 
eral practice  on  these  clothB  with 
small  ground  spots,  as  It  makes  a 
more  even  looking  cloth  and  figure. 
To  get  the  number  of  squares  in  the 
height  of  the  design,  It  is  better  where 
the  picks  are  as  low  as  In  this  cloth, 
to  find  the  height  of  the  pattern  and 
multiply  by  the  picks  per    inch,  and 

THIS  RESULT 
should  be  divided  by  the  picks  In  a 
square,  and  in  this  way,  a  more  ac- 
curate result  is  obtained  in  the  num- 
ber of  squares  to  be  used,  thus: 


was  used  we  would  have 


In  the  warp  we  would  have 


To  find  the  weight  of  the  warp  and 
filling  and  from  these  the  yards  per 
pound,  and  then  the  cost,  la  a  rather 
simple  proceeding.  The  yards  per 
pound  In  the  silk  warp  will  vary,  but 
we  have  taken  a  low  enough  number 
of  yards  to  be  on  the  sate  side  In 
figuring.  To  obtain  the  output  of  the 
warp,  we  figure  as  follows: 


We  have  used  8  per  cent  for  take- 
up  iu  weaving. 

The  weight  of  the  filling  Is  obtained 
thus: 


l.isi    -•-   16.50*   —  .0*0!,  weltht  of  flillni  In 

We  have  used  this  number  of  yards 
for  40-2,  because  In  twisting  It  con- 
tracta  somewhat. 


.0176  +  -Mtt  —  .ion.  waifht  of  i  rard  or 

1.0000  ■*■  .10il  —  (.31  yardt  per  pound. 

The  cloth  Is  lighter  than  this  when 
Bold  for 

THREE  REASONS: 
First,  because  of  finishing  and  iron- 
ing the  yarns  are  somewhat  finer,  al- 
though this  makes  only  a  small  dif- 
ference In  weight;  second,  because 
the  allk  loses  the  largest  share  of  the 
gum  It  contained  in  finishing:  third, 
because  lo  finishing  the  cloth  is 
stretched  about  5  per  cent,  and  this 
not  only  makes  less  picks  per  Inch, 
but  stretches  out  some  of  the  take-up 
of  the  warp  In  weaving. 

FAST  COLOR  'SOIESETTE 
SHIRTING 

The  name  solesette  is  copyrighted 
and  Is  used  by  Clarence  Whitman  ft  . 
Company  on  the  line  of  cloths  which 
is  produced  by  them.  These  cloths  are 
made  In  varied  styles  and  construc- 
tions and  have  had  a  large  sale.  It 
must  not  be  thought  that  the  cloths 
produced  by  this  concern  are  the  only 
ones  which  can  be  bought  in  thesis 
lines,  for  many  mills  make  similar 
fabrics  which  have  had  a  large  sale, 
and  although  the  name  solesette  can- 
not be  used  by  others,  the  construc- 
tions and  ideas  can  and  are.  Buyers 
ask  for  a  solesette  construction  and 
all  they  really  mean  Is  that  it  is  a  soft 
twist  filling  fabric  with  a  construction 
such  that  it  will  take  mercerlaatlon 
well.  The  name  solesette  has  lost  to 
a  certain  extent  its  connection  with 
fabrics  produced  by  any  certain  house, 
and  the  trade  In  general  uses  the 
name  when  speaking  of  a  certain 
CLOTH  CONSTRUCTION 
and  not  the  production  of  any  one  cer- 
tain house.  Thus,  the  ideas  have  been 
absorbed  for  the  good  of  the  trade. 
In  our  analysis  we  find  the  warp  which 
was  used  was  85-1  and  the  filling  was 
43-1.  We  have  used  Egyptian  cot- 
ton for  filling,  but  it  is  also  possible 
to  use  American. 

The  cloth  we  are  considering  la  ■ 
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(air  example  of  tbe  many  lines  of 
shirtings  which  are  being  sold  at  pres- 
ent. It  Is  to  be  noted  that  even  though 
the  price  of  this  cloth  1b  30  cents  In 
the  stores,  many  shirts  are  being  sold 
with  cloth  of  this  quality  at  about 
II. BO,  and  these  shirts  are  better  than 
have  been  sold  previously.  The  quality' 
of  men's  shirtings  and  ladles'  waist- 
fngs  has  improved  very  much  during 
the  past  five  years,  this  Improvement 
being  due  In  a  great  measure  to  the 
Improvements  in  finishing  cloth,  and 
also  to  the  dyeing  of  yarn  and  cloth 
which  is  also  showing  large  improve- 
ment   The   quality   of   yarn  entering 


of  the  warp  and  soft  twist  grey  or  un- 
bleached filling,  and  when  the  cloth 
Is  woven  It  Is  bleached  which,  of 
course,  makes  the  grey  yarn  white, 
but  does  not  affect  the  dyed  yarn,  and 
then  it  is  mercerised  which  gives  the 
filling  a  sheen  which  makes  the  cloth 
more  desirable.  It  can  be  seen  that 
by  using  grey  soft  twist  filling  a  bet- 
ter mercerized  finish  will  result,  be- 
cause In  the  mercerizing  process  a 
soft  twist  yarn  mercerizes  better  and, 
of  course,  grey  yarn  which  Is  not  han- 
dled can  be  used  softer  twisted  than 
bleached  yarn.  The  process  of  mer- 
cerizing cloth   consists  of   immersion 


Fast  Color  Solesette  Shirting. 


into  cloth  Is  to-day  better  than  ever, 
and  this  may  be  due  partly  to  the 
larger  competition  In  these  lines  of 
fabrics  and  also  to  the  fact  that  even 
yarn  makes  a  large  difference  In  the 
finish  of  a  piece  of  goods  as  finished 
to-day.  Possibly  the  fact  that  in  most 
all  .colored  lines  where  dyed  and 
bleached  yarn  was  used  the  cloth  did 
not  take  a  mercerized  finish  because 
of  harder  twist  In  the  filling  to  facili- 
tate handling,  made  the  cloth  some- 
what less  desirable  than  at  present. 
The  fact  is  th.it  yarn  can  be  dyed  fast 
colors  which  will  stand  bleaching, 
and  that  then  a  cloth  can  be  made  up 
as  a  regular  colored  shirting  using 
grey  or  unbleached  yarn  for  the  rest 


In  caustic  soda  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  tension  as  much  as  pos- 
sible on  the  filling  or  cloth  width.  If 
the  tension  was  not  much,  the  cloth 
when  passed  Into  the  liquid  would 
shrink  and  there  would  be  no  luster, 
and  the  reason  the  tension  Is  placed 
on  the  filling  in  this  particular  In  - 
stance  Is  because  the  filling  Is  made 
soft  twisted,  and  this  takes  tbe  finish 
better  than  the  warp.  In  some  lines  of 
fabrics  the  tension  is  placed  on  the 
warp,  especially  such  cloths  as  mer- 
cerized poplins.  Tbe  reason  this  Is 
done  Is  because  the  warp  Is  made  of 
two-ply  soft  twist  yarn.  Almost  all 
cloths  which  are  mercerized  are  mer- 
cerized in  the  filling,  because  there  aw 
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comparatively  few  cloths  on  which 
two-ply  soft  twist  warp  la  used,  while 
there  are  many  fabrics  which  have 
medium  or  soft  twist  filling. 
ONE  FEATURE 
which  appears  in  this  cloth  Is  not  no- 
ticeable with  other  colors  of  dyed 
yarn.  With  an  ordinary  magnifying 
glass  may  be  aeen  what  are  called 
black  hairs,  which  project  ott  the 
black,  fast -colored  yarn.  In  many 
cases  this  black  yarn  has  made  much 
trouble  for  the  mills  In  cloth  rejec- 
tions, for  In  some  cases  the  cloth  will 
be  full  of  these  hairs  alongside  the 
black  yarn,  although  in  this  cloth  the 
amount  of  these  hairs  is  about  as 
small  as  possible.  For  the  above  rea- 
son, mills  have  been  forced  to  use  as 
good  black  yarn  as  is  possible  in  this 
class  of  fabric,  and  in  many  cases  it 
has  been  necessary  to  use  Ane  two-ply 
yarn  wherever  a  black  color  was  used. 
It  has  been  a  practice  to  use  black 
combed  yarn  for  stripes  in  cirded  col- 
ored yarn  ahirtings,  for  these  black 
hairs,  which,  of  course,  are  more 
prominent  in  carded  yarn,  would  In 
many  cases  spoil  the  fabric.  With  me- 
dium dark  colors  this  effect  la  not 
noticeable,  although  these  hairs  are 
present,  but  because  of  their  fineness 
and  because  they  do  not  so  strongly 
contrast  with  the  white  ground,  they 
are  not  noticeable  to  any  extent,  and 
certainly  not  enough  to  hurt  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  cloth  In  most 
cases. 

One  thing  which  hurts  the  wearing 
qualities  of  most  all  shirtings  is  th« 
presence  of  hard  cords  in  the  pat- 
tern. When  the  cloth  is  Ironed  there 
ia  a  tendency  to  cut  the  filling,  and  this 
soon  makeB  the  cloth  split  on  the 
cords  and  so  renders  a  shirt  useless 
before  It  is  actually  worn  anywhere. 
We  do  not  think  the  above  will  make 
any  difference  in  the  amount  of  shirt- 
ings with  cords  which  are  made,  and 
we  hope  it  will  not,  because  it  Is  a 
case  where  the  beauty  of  a  pattern  Is 
much  better  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
corda  even  if  the  wearing  qualities  are 
lessened  to  a  certain  extent.  Shirtings 
In  many  cases  would  not  be  made  in 


attractive  patterns  if  it  ware  not  for 
the 

TOUCH  OF  VARIETY 
which  is  added  by  the  addition  or  a 
few  cords.  Nearly  the  same  effect  1b 
produced  by  very  narrow  satin  stripes 
.and  the  wearing  qualities  of  a  skirting 
with  satin  stripes  tor  cords  Is  largely 
improved. 

It  Is  to  be  noticed  In  most  all 
solesette  cloths  that  the  warp  Is  usu 
ally  of  fine  yarn,  relatively  speaking, 
in  comparison  with  the  tiling,  also 
that  the  count  Is  somewhat  lower  In 
the  warp  than  in  the  filling.  These 
above  facts  are  brought  about  in  the 
construction  of  the  cloth  so  that  the 
finish  will  be  better  when  irercerized, 
and  another  fact  which  helps  in  this 
direction  is  soft  twist  in  the  filling, 
and  In  many  cases,  the  use  of  Egyp- 
tian cotton  which  possibly  takes  mer- 
cerlxation  somewhat  better  thin  many 
grades  of  American   cotton. 

The  grey  counts  on  noire  of  these 
cloths  are  as  follows:  64  tlaies  72  with 
60-1  warp  and  30-1  filling.  68  times 
84  with  50-1  warp  and  35-1  filling,  72 
times  96  with  60-1  or  70-1  warp  and 
40-1  filling,  and  there  are  many  vari- 
ations from  these  constructions  both 
in  yarn  and  count,  hut  the  warp  Is 
almost  always  made  of  fine  yarn,  and 
the  filling  of  coarser 

SOFT  TWIST  FILLING. 
In  weaving  cloths  such  aa  we  are 
considering  it  is  necessary  that  care 
be  exercised  by  the  fixers  or  else  the 
take-up  on  the  lighter  beatra  Is  liable 
to  be  large,  and  this  will  make  an  en  - 
tirely  different  looking  fabric,  and  in 
some  cases,  spoil  the  effect.  The 
above  ia  not  so  likely  to  happen  if  sin- 
gle yarn  is  used,  but  when  two-ply  is 
used,  much  more  care  is  necessary  as 
the  stiffness  of  the  yarn  is  liable  to 
help  make  loops  and  a  large  take-up, 
thereby  making  a  bad  looking  fabric 
in  many  cases.  Cloth  has  been  noticed 
In  the  stores  where  this  effect  has  ap- 
proached a  regular  seersucker  effect, 
and  then  when  irore  tension  his  been 
applied,  the  delect  has  entirely  disap- 
peared in  the  cloth. 

THE  EXPENSE 
of  making  these  cloths  Is  rather  high. 
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because  of  the  fact  that,  having  a  high 
number  of  picks,  tbe  production  le 
rather  alow,  and  this  makes  the  weav- 
ing and  other  charges  greater.  The 
cost  of  finishing  this  sort  of  fabric  la 
not  large,  as  It  has  only  to  be  bleached 
when  woven  and  then  mercerized,  and 
it  Is  much  easier  and  cheaper  to 
bleach  and  mercerize  cloth  than  It  is 
to  handle  yarn  In  the  same  manner. 

If  the  filling  la  made  well  on  these 
cloths,  tbe  result  is  likely  to  appear 
well,  aa  the  filing  covers  up  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  warp  yarn,  although 
a  warp  as  fine  as  the  one  we  are  con- 
sidering haa  to  be  good  yarn  to  stand 
the  beating  rp  of  so  n-sny  picks. 

These  cloths  are  about  32  Inches 
wide  finished,  and  as  they  shrink 
about  2  Inches  in  finishing  and  1}  to 
2  Inches  in  weaving,  we  have  from 
the  finished  counts  of  72  in  the  warp 
the  following: 


tl    .'    16.76    I 


t  u 


By  comparison  we  find  the  cords  are      .ait*.  *  .«*— 


reeded  1  In  a  dent,  while  all  the  other 
yam  Is  reeded  2  In  a  dent,  and  then 
by  laying  out  our  pattern  we  find  that 
there  are  60  dents  in  a  repeat  of  the 
pattern,  so  we  have: 

1,111   *   (0   —   IB  repeata  +    II  dmti  over. 

In  balancing  up  this  pattern  we  find 
that  with  48  dents  over  we  will  have 
one  cord  next  the  selvage  on  one  side 
and  none  on  the  other,  so  to  make 
the  two  edges  exact  we  wilt  use  only 
47  dents  over  and  then  the  pattern 
will  balance  as  we  have  laid  out  in  our 

COST  ANALYSIS. 
The   picks  in   the   finished   cloth  av- 
erage   about   92,    and    so    there   were 
probably  93  In  the  grey  cloth.    . 

The  yarn  Is  drawn  In  on  four  har- 
nesses In  regular  order  Just  ss  if  it 
were  for  an  ordinary  plain  white 
warp,  but  when  the  warp  Is  reeded  in 
the  cords  are  drawn  1  In  a  dent,  while 
the  other  yarn  is  reeded  2  in  a  dent. 
The  sizes  of  the  yarns  are  found  In  the 
usual  manner,  and  we  then  proceed  to 
find  the  weight  of  the  cloth. 

■*■    (840    X    IS)    —   .0261.   welstit 
-   take-up. 

ol«ht   of  86/1    wurii 


u/l  Am.  Cmb-i 


t  x 


II  picka,   41/1   En«]lah  combed  soft  t»l«t  fllllnc.     t!  reed,   Mti"  width  In  reed:   14"  irey 
width,  if  nnluhed  width;  It  X   »t  |IW  count  ground;  T2  X  tl  Oniehed  count  (round. 

TAIUfa 

Cotton.  waete.' 

IS/1   Am.  combed:  Hi"  atn.;           IT  hank  dou.  rov.,     Its.  Me.  —  SSc. 

10/1  Am.  combed  b'k:  Hi"  «ta,;     S  hank  dou.  rov..     21c.               1c.  Dvelnc  Jo.     —lie. 

1J/J    Am     tombed;    1W„-   eta:;         3. 26  hank  dou.  rov..      l?*e.             6*c.  Twuitlnf  *e.      -    He. 

43/1    En(.   combed;    Ifi"   »ta.  ;        10.6  bank  dog.  rov..      l«c.  lie.  —    lie. 

....        .  COST. 

1.1T0  emit  »l/l    Am    combed +     1%  tab*. op  —  .0111  Q  S6c.     —  1  .0111 

HI  enda  10/1   Am    combed ,.+    1*%  take-up  -    Mil   8  tie.      -       .MM 

141   ends,    W!   Am     combed   ...+      1*   lake. up   —  MM    6   lie.     —       .(06! 

M  plcke.   41/1    Ene    combed ..—    006*   A   tie.     —       .0171 

Weavlna    . .    oitt 

Lxpeneea    tltl 

*...... 3jH 

Bleaehlnt.    mercertelnf.    etc loiSO 

iard»  per  pound.  t.SL  *    1H' 

Plain  weave. 

Retail  price,  tec,  per  yard. 
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1(1  enda  i-  (HO  x  1(1  —  .00*0.  weight  or 
10/1    warp  without   take-up. 

lb*  k  ~  ■"*''  ™*"™  ot  M/I  w%tp 
l4J.??d■**  *H!  X  I)  -  .KM.  weljthi  or 
..W    w*rP   without   UUu-up. 

1th*    k      "  *'   w,,*ht  **   wt   *",rn 

■ — — —  S.tl)  yarda  of  nuinr  m  i 

1.W1  *  (140  x  ti"-  °o»st!  w.llht  or  Bll- 

"   mi  Jt  'r  l     id         ioS    "****    "   "lt"' 

LOOM  -t-  .1D1G  —   6.51  yards  per  pound. 

These  fabrics  look  well  as  long  as 
they  will  hold  together,  (or  the  fibre 
has  undergone  a  change,  and  the  alee 
glosuy  appearance  will  not  wash  out 
as  in  some  fabrics,  but 

THR  WEARING  VALUE 
of  these  clothe  does  not  compare  with 
a  well  mercerised  two-ply  warp  pop 
lin,  although,  ot  course,  both  cloths 
have  Individual  uses  where  the  other 
cannot  be  used.  The  weaving  cost  Is 
rather  high  on  these  cloths,  because 
of  tbe  high  number  of  picks.  Thin 
cloth,  as  made  in  most  cases,  has  101 
picks  in  the  grey,  but  tbe  piece  wb 
have  analyzed  has  only  92  picks  fin- 
ished, so  the  grey  count  probably  was 
not  over  96.  It  this  cloth  was  made 
with  104  picks,  tbe  cost  would  be 
about  |c.  extra  from  tbe  price  we 
have  figured,  that  Is,  the  extra  8  picks 
would  add  about  1c.  in  yarn  and  the 
weaving  and  expenses  would  add 
about  ic.  per  yard. 

Mercerlzatlon  makes  the  cotton  fi- 
bre, which  Is  a  flat  twisted  tube,  swell 
up  and  become  rather  round,  and 
takes  out  of  the  fibre  the  crinkle  so 
that  It  Is  like  a  small  glass  rod.  This 
gives  the  fibre  Its  luster.  In  merceriz- 
ing cloth  by  some  methods 

CARE  HAS  TO  BE  EXERCISED 
or  the  cloth  Is  likely  to  split  because 
of  the  tension  caused  in  the  process: 
especially  Is  this  true  of  the  lighter 
cloths  which  are  mercerized.  Cloth 
with  eoft  twist  filling,  of  course,  is  not 
likely  to  wear  as  well  as  if  the  filing 
were  herder  twisted,  but  what  is  sac- 
rificed in  wearing  qualities  is  more 
than  made  up  in  the  Improved  looks 
of  the  cloth  because  of  the  merceriz- 
ing process.  Large  profile  have  been 
realized  from  the  sale  of  these  cloths. 


as  there  was  a  good  profit  per  yarn., 
and  the  yard-,  produced  have  been 
larger  than  In  many  other  lines  of 
fancy  cloth. 


BOX  LOOM  DOTTED  SWISS 

These  varieties  of  fabrics  are  made 
and  sold  in  large  volume,  and  the  sale 
seems  to  be  more  regular  than  on 
many  other  lines.  Cloths  of  this  de- 
scription are  used  for  many  purposes, 
such  as  waists  and  dresses,  curtains 
and  also  for  printing  purposes.  The 
goods  are  made  in  many  qualities,  but 
as  a  usual  thing,  the  ground  cloth  Is 
rather  fine,  as  cloths  go,  and  the  count 
Is  not  as  close  as  in  some  other  lines 
of  fabrics,  although  the  ground  cloth 
is  hardly  ever  loose  enough  to  slip  ex- 
cept on  the  very  cheap  fabrics. 

The  spots  are  usually  In  the  shape 
of  smalt  polka  dots  spaced  In  a  drop 
pattern  order,  the  spaces  between  the 
spotB  being  regulated  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  the  sice  of  the  spots;  that  is, 
for  a  small  spot  a  small  space  is  al- 
lowed between,  while  with  a  larger 
spot  a  larger  space  la  allowed.  These 
spots  are  made  with  the  nse  of  extra 
yarn,  and  the  box  loom  is  used  for 
weaving  the  pattern,  sometimes  a  pick 
and  pick  loom  Is  used,  as  in  the  cloth 
we  are  considering,  while  at  other  in- 
stances a  box  loom  Is  used  which  can 
throw  no  less  than  two  picks  of  each 
kind  of  filling.  Patterns  are  not  only 
made  with  spots  as  noted,  but  in  many 
cases 

FANCY  FIGURES 
are  made  and  Jacquard  looms  are  used 
In  their  production.  Spots  are  also 
made  by  using  extra  warp  yarn,  and 
then  an  ordinary  loom  la  used  which 
has  no  box  attachment.  These  cloths 
are  not  as  good  as  the  ones  made  with 
extra  filling,  because  It  is  impossible 
to  get  as  much  yarn  into  the  spot,  and 
this  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  ex- 
tra warp  spots  look  light,  but  the  price 
of  extra  warp  spots  is  less  because 
there  are  less  picks  per  Inch,  and  this 
allows  a  larger  production  and  re- 
duces the  price.  Spots  are  also  made 
with  the  lappet  motion  which  are 
sometimes  sold  In  the  same   lass  with 
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the  Bpots  made,  as  Above  described 
but  they  axe  in  most  cases  not  as  good 
as  filling' made  spots,  although  the 
ground  cloth  is  usually  similar  Is 
weight  and  count.  The  price  of  these 
cloths  Is  usually  less  than  either  of  the 

Possibly,  the  greatest  trouble  expe- 
rienced In  the  making  of  these  cloths 
is  found  In  the  fact  that,  when  the  ex- 
tra warp  or  tilling  is  being  placed  in 
the  cloth,  there  is  very  likely  to  be  a 
streak  in  the  cloth  where  there  are 
fewer  picks  thsn  there  ought  to  be. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ground 
cloth  Is  rather  light  and  the  neavler 
lilllng  or  warp  yarn  wiien  placed  In 
the  cloth  holds  out  the  filling  from 
beating  up,  thus  making  thin  and  thick 
places.    This  nolds  true  in  all  kinds  of 


when  the  spot  Is  being  made  to  lift 
about  three-quarters  of  the  total  warp 
yarn,  and  this  would  make  a  bad 
streak,  because  it  makes  a  heavier  lift 
lor  the  loom  than  when  making  the 
plain  part  of  the  pattern.  With  the 
face  woven  down,  this  trouble  Is  not 
present  to  any  extent.  When  the  spot 
or  extra  filling  Is  being  placed  In  the 
cloth,  the  take-up  pawl  Is  raised,  and 
this  makes  the  ground  cloth  have  the 
same  number  of  picks  throughout  the 
pattern. 

It  can  be  noticed  In  this  cloth  that 
the  extra  filling  Is  not  woven  Into  the 
selvage.  Many  mills  persist  in  mak- 
ing these  cloths  with  filling  woven  into 
the  selvage,  thereby  spoiling,  In  some 
cases,  wnat  otherwise  would  be  a  good 
looking  piece  of  cloth.    It  Is  unneces- 


Bcx   Loom   Dotted  Swiss. 


cloth  of  this  nature,  and  many  times 
It  Is  absolutely  Impossible  to  eradicate 
all  ol  the  trouble,  especially  when  a 
very  light  ground  Is  used  with  a  heavy 


THE  CLOTH  FACE  DOWN 
to  get  good  results.    A  reason  can  be 
seen  for  this,  which  Is  as  follows:    If 
woven  face  up,  It  would  be  necessary 


sary  to  have  tbis  condition,  as  a  wire 
or  cord  will  obviate  the  necessity  of 
holding  the  filling  which  makes  the 
spot. 

One  large  advantage  in  the  use  of 
extra  filling  Is  that  when  the  cloth 
Is  to  be  sheared  the  knives  on  the 
shearer  will  pick  up  the  extra  filling 
much  easier  than  extra  warp,  thereby 
making  a  much  better  piece  of  work. 
Because  of  this  same  reason,  It  Is  pos- 
sible  to  make  spots  closer  together 
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with  extra  Ailing,  and  It  Is  hardly  ever 
necessary  to  bind  In  the  filling,  while 
In  many  cases  extra  warp  yarn  has  to 
be  bound  In  above  and  below  the  spot, 
so  as  to  hold  It  tight  enough  to  be 
sheared  -without  pulling  out.  This  is 
one  thing  which  Is  often  noticed  on 
cloth  made  with  efctra  warp,  and 
throughout  the  patterns  or  spots,  there 
is  likely  to  be  extra  warp  threads 
missing  which 

THE  SHEARING  PROCESS 
has  pulled  out  Sometimes  this  cannot 
*•"  hflpid,  as  It  is  impossible  to  hind 


means  quite  a  saving  on  the  cost  of 
the  cloth  to  the  manufacturer. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  cloths  made  on 
the  pick  and  pick  looms  aie  much  bet- 
ter than  patterns  made  with  the  ordi- 
nary box  loom,  and  the  prices  of  these 
cloths  are  higher  than  those  made  by 
ether  methods.  The  above  statement 
holds  true  possibly  In  very  few  cases, 
but  it  Is  a  fact  with  the  kind  of  cloth 
we  are  considering. 

ONE  ADVANTAGE 
of  using  extra  filling  In  making  these 


In  the  extra  yarn  satisfactorily  with- 
out spoiling  the  looks  of  the  figure. 
The  cloth  Is  first  run  through  a  ma- 
chine which  cuts  the  long  floats,  but 
does  not  clip  them  close,  as  is  noticed 
In  the  cloth.  This  Is  done  in  a  follow- 
ing process,  where  the  long,  loose 
threads  are  brushed  up  and  clipped 
down  close.  In  the  first  process,  care 
must  be  exercised  or  the  machine  is 
likely  to  clip  holes  In  the  cloth,  there- 
by spoiling  It  for  use.  Sometimes  only 
one  machine  Is  used,  and  the  cloth  is 
given  a  number  of  runs  so  the  ends 
can  be  cut  down  close. 

On  many  of  these  fabrics  the  waste 
produced  Is  oufte  an  Item,  as  the 
amount  of  cloth  sold  Is  large.  On  the 
cloth  we  are  considering,  about  1 
pound  of  waste  Is  made  on  every  25 
yards  of  cloth.  If  this  waste  can  be 
used  In  some  cheaper  yam,  or  If  It  can 
be  sold  to   advantage.   It    sometimes 


cloths  Is  that  a  spot  will  be  softer  and 
look  better  than  if  extra  warp  were 
used.  This  is  because  warp  yarn  is 
twisted  harder  than  filling  and  does 
not  spread  out  so  well  and  make  a 
nice  full  spot 

Many  of  the  cheaper  cloths  are 
made  from  carded  yarns  and  sell  as 
low  as  6  cents  per  yard  at  the  milts. 
The  cost  of  cloth  made  with  filling  is 
higher,  because  the  speed  of  the  looms 
Is  much  lower  and  the  picks  per  Inch 
total  are  higher.  This  makes  the 
yards  produced  smaller,  and,  there- 
fore, Increases  the  cost. 

Spots  similar  to  the  ones  we  are 
considering  are  sometimes  made  on  an 
embroidery  loom.  This,  of  course, 
makes  a  much  better  result  and  the 
price  Is  usually  much  higher.  Cloths 
made  on  these  looms  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  results  obtained  either 
by  box  loom  or  lappet  motion.  In  fact 
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in 


the  ordinary  cloths  such  aa  we  are 
analyzing  are  usually  copies  of  spots 
or  effects  which  have  been  made  on 
an  embroidered  clotb. 

The  effects  usually  produced  on 
dobby  looms  are  similar  to  the  one  we 
have  analyzed,  although,  as  we  stated 
previously,  there  are  many  effects 
made  on  jacquard  and  embroidery 
looms.    In  most  all  cases  on  the  simple 


it  Is  nearly  Impossible  to  get  good  re- 
sults. Much  trouble  Is  likely  to  be 
caused  In  this  manner  unless  care  is 
exercised  when  the  cloth  Is  first  laid 
out.  This  is  a  very  broad  subject  and 
one  which  Is  coming  more  and  more 
to  the  front,  tor  it  Is  beginning  to  be 
realized  by  men  In  the  trade  that  or- 
ders are  placed  in  many  cases  on  cloth 
which  should  not  be  woven,  because 
the  construction  used  was  not  What  It 
should  be  for  the  cloth  being  made. 
Sometimes  the  count  Is  too  low  and 
the  goods  will  slip  and  cause  cancella- 
tions, and  in  other  cases,  a  too  close 
count  will  be  used  to  produce  the  best 
results.  This  can  be  seen  in  some 
cases  on  voile  cloths  being  sold,  for  on 
some  of  these  the  count  Is  too  close, 
aud  not  only  is  it  a  waste  of  material, 
but  a  poorer  effect  Is  produced  than 
if  a  somewhat  lower  count  were  used. 
These  facts  show  that  there  Is  a  need 
of  closer  study  of  cloth  construction 
by  buyers,  because  the  making  of 
fancy  cloths  Is  broadening  out  very 
rapidly,  and  there  is  little  knowledge 
on  the  subject  which  can  be  obtained 
which  applies  In  these  particular  in- 
stances. 

WEIGHTS  OF  YARNS. 
To  get  the  weights  of  the  various 
yarns  used  and  the  yards  per  pound 
we  figure  as  follows: 


patterns  It  Is  not  a  question  of  com- 
plex designing  but  one  of 

TROUBLESOME  WEAVING 
which  makes  poor  looking  cloth.  A 
man  who  lays  out  patterns  for  cloths 
such  as  these  ought  to  study  construc- 
tions very  carefully,  for  It  Is  possible 
many  times  to  run  a  sample  piece  with 
care  so  that  the  cloth  Is  practically 
even  and  has  no  thick  and  thin  places, 
but  when  this  cloth  is  ordered  and 
looms  are  put  on  weaving  the  cloth. 


IT  -+■   CStO  X  10)  —  Mtt,  t 
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These  fabrics  are  almost  always 
made  of  grey  yarn,  and  are  bleached 
when  woven  and  sheared.  When  sold 
to  the  converter  they  are  sold  sheared, 
and  he  has  them  finished,  dyed  or 
printed,  as  the  trade  demands.  How- 
ever, In  most  cases,  they  are  finished 
white.  Fabrics  with  bunches  ot  mate- 
rial printed  on  have  taken  some  of  the 
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places  where  these  fabrics  have  been      Ins  demand  for  cloth  of  lata  descrlp- 
used,  but  there  la  a  large  and  lncreaa-     tton. 

PATTERN. 


ARTIFICIAL  SILK  STRIPE 
VOILE 

The  cloth  we  are  considering  Is  one 
of  a  variety  which  la  being  Bold  In 
quite  large  quantities  at  present  and 
is  likely  to  sell  In  larger  quantities  the 
coming  summer.  It  is  made  ot  much 
finer  yarn  than  Id  usually  sold,  but  It  Is 
a  well-made  fabric  with  even  yarn,  and 
Is  representative  of  the  finer  expensive 
class  of  cotton  voiles. 

The  construction  used  is  about  what 
It  should  be  for  the  size  of  yarn  used. 
This  question  of  cloth  construction  is 
one  which  has  been  considered  but 
lightly  by  many  buyers,  for  in  many 
cases,  constructions  are  ordered  which 
are  not  suitable.  Many  times  con- 
Btr  ctlons  are  bought  which  are  too 
low,  and  of  course,  it  can  be  Imagined 
that  these  were  bought  to  get  them  aa 
low  In  price  as  possible,  but  in  other 
cases,  a  too  high  count  has  been  or- 
dered. Quite  a  number  of  Instances 


have  come  to  notice  where  on  voile 
cloths  a  lower  count  could  have  been 
used  and  not  only  a  better  price  se- 
cured, but  a  better  looking  fabric  would 
have  resulted.  It  is  a  fact  that  In 
many  cases  even  the  cotton  used  In  a 
cloth  will,  to  a  certain  amount,  reg- 
ulate the  count  to  be  used,  for  a  rough 
cotton  will  require  a  lower  count 
than  a  smooth  cotton  to  produce  as 
firm  a  texture. 

WITH  MANY  SELLERS 
It  Is  a  practice  to  "ake  cloths  of  as 
low  count  as  possible  and  not  have 
them  slip  badly  when  handled.  This 
policy  is,  a  good  one  for  some  grades 
of  cloth,  such  as  voiles,  but  for  many 
Other  fabrics  ft  Is  a  bad  practice  to 
adopt  for  sometimes  cloth  quality  Is 
regulated  by  Its  fineness  and  fln>tiess 
and  other  times  by  Its  sheer  look  or 
openness.  To  put  all  fabrics  on  the 
same  basis  would  be  a  foolish  step, 
but  this  Is  about  what  some  buyers 
or  sellers  would  like  to  do.  Of  course, 
it  is  well  known  that  many  cloths  are 
ordered  with  low  counts  through  ig- 
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nonnm  In  many  cases,  for  t*.  bu  been 
Impossible  to  obtain  men  who  under- 
stood cloth  construction  well  enough 
to  direct  the  burins.  This  condition  Is 
Just  begin olng  to  be  realized,  because 
of  the  large  increase  iu  fancy  woven 
fabrics,  and  to  understand  conditions 
well,  It  is  almost  necessary  that  some 
technical  training  be  had  as  a  founda- 
tion, and  It  is  also  necessary  that  quite 
a  little  actual  mill  experience  be  ob- 
tained to  give  any  sort  of  reliable  es- 
timates or  information  on  the  many 
grades  of  fabrics  being  bought  and 


silk.  The  price  on  this  artificial  silk  has 
been  reduced  ltteiy  and  the  quality 
improved  so  that  its  use  is  likely  to 
Increase,  especially  In  such  cloths  as 
voiles  and  low  count  fancy  cloths.  The 
reason  why  more  of  this  silk  has  not 
been  woven,  regardless  of  the  price,  is 
because  in  any  but  a  coarse  cloth  the 
rubbing  of  the  reed  in  weaving  has 
split  up  the  fibres  in  the  thread,  there- 
by making  It  weak  and  causing  very 
bad  weaving  yarn.  The  yarn  is  strong 
If  no  rubbing  is  applied  which  splits 
the  threads,  although  trie  newer  jarn 


Artificial  Silk  Stripe  Voile. 


used  to-day.  It  Is  to  be  noticed  that 
there  Is  quite  a  Tittle  artificial  silk 
used  In  the  pattern.  This  silk  has  been 
used  but  little  In  the  weaving  of  cloth 
in  America,  but  has  been  made  Into 
braids,  ties  and  like  articles. 

THE  REASON 
for  this  has  been  its  high  cost,  com- 
paratively speaking,  for  the  cost  has 
not  been,  as  many  supposed,  very 
much  lower  than  reil  silk  becuise  the 
threads  are  heavier  and  what  has  been 
In  many  cases  saved  In  the  lower  price 
has  been  made  up  by  the  fact  that  not 
so  many  yards  of  cloth  could  be  ob- 
tained per  pound  as  when  using  real 


Is  much  better  than  that  foimerly  sold. 
Of  course,  all  buyers  have  been  fa- 
miliar wltb  the  fact  that  by  wetting 
the  yarn  the  strength  was  lost  This 
fact  has  also 

RETARDED   ITS   USE, 
although  by  using  this  silk  for  stripes 
where  the  strain  come.;  on  tbe  ground 
yarn,  there  seems  to  be  no  serious  ob- 
jection to  r  large  Increiee  in  use. 

In  bleaching,  the  silk  Is  liable  to 
lose  a  parr  of  its  hi»h  Insfr  unless 
especial  care  Is  exercised,  although.  In 
the  case  in  hand,  whloh  is  a  bleached 
and  piece-dyed  fabric,  the  cllk  seems 
to  look  as  well  as  before  processing. 
One  thing  which  has  helped  In   the 
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These  voile  fabrics  which  are  be- 
ing made  and  sold  to-day  in  large 
quantities  are  most  of  them  made  of 
hard  twist  two-ply  yarn.  Some  cloth 
has  been  made  and  sold  in  which  sin- 
gle hard-twist  yarn  was  used,  but  the 
quantity  made  in  fancy  cloths  has  been 
small  and  the  quality  has  not  com- 
pared with  the  two-ply  article.  The 
hard  twist  two-ply  is  made  on  a  twist- 
ing frame,  or,  In  some  cases  on  a 
spinning  frame.  The  reason  the  yarn 
is  hard  twisted  Is  because  by  this 
method  a  smooth,  round  thread  Is  pro- 
duced. In  making  this  yarn  sometimes 
trouble  is  caused  by  the  yarn  cutting 
the  travelers,  and  as  It  is  hard  twist- 
ed, it  will  kink  up  and  break  down 
more  ends,  it  a  spinning  frame  Is 
used,  quite  a  number  ot  processes  are 
saved  in  the  making  of  filling,  for  with 
the  use  of  enamelled  bobbins  the  yarn 
when  twisted  and  steamed  Is  ready 
for  the  loom.  This,  of  course.  Is 

QUITE  A  SAVING 
In  the  cost  to  make,  besides  a  smaller 
amount  of  machinery  is  required. 

The  standard  of  twist  us°d  in  this 
yarn  varies  in  different  mills  and  for 
different  qualities  of  cloth.  In  usual 
cases  the  standard  is  from  6.50  to  8, 
but  the  main  point  Is  to  have  the 
yam  as  smootn  and  round  as  possible. 
To  obl-in  this  result,  yarn  Is  some- 
times run  through  a  gas  flame,  which 
burrs  off  a  large  share  of  the  fibres 
which  project. 

Clcth  such  as  we  are  considering 
Is  usually  sold  by  a  converter  rather 
than  a  Jobber.  These  cloths  are  in 
man*'  cases  sold  direct  to  the  retailer 
and  the  prices  and  profits  obtained  are 
much  larger  than  in  rrany  coirser  fab- 
rics. It  Is  to  be  nolWd  that  in  the 
heavy  stripe  where  60-2  yarn  Is  used 
the  cloth  approaches  the  effect  produc- 
ed In  the  class  of  fabrics  known  as 
poplins,  and  on  which  the  count  Is 
in  many  cases  about  100x48.  These 
fabrics  are  used  In  many  cases  for 
overdresses,  and  the  quality  produced 
i"rnpares  very  favorablv  with  the  wor- 
ried cloths  made  for  the  same  pur- 
pone,  when  the 

DIFFERENCE  IN  PRICE 
is    considered.    Possibly,    each   has   a 


large  place  to  fill  In  the  production  of 
desirable  fabrics.  The  finished  count 
In  the  warp  is  about  54,  so  under  these 
conditions,  a  60-reed  was  probably 
used,  and  as  these  cloths  shrink  In 
weaving  and  finishing  from  two  to 
three  Inches,  depending  on  the  yarn 
size  and  construction  used,  we  will 
find  the  layout  of  the  pattern  'as 
follows: 


By  comparing  the  different  parts  of 
the  pattern  we  find  that  the  60-Z  yarn 
is  reeded  two  ends  in  a  dent,  the  100-2 
one  end  In  a  dent,  and  the  artificial 
silk  one  end  In  a  dent  drawn  two-ply. 
This  gives  the  total  number  of  dents  in 
the  pattern  as  86.  The  only  way  to  tell 
how  these  or  any  yarns  are  reeded 
when  a  cloth  Is  finished  Is  by  careful 
observation,  and  can  only  be  learned 
through  years  of  experience  in  the 
making  up  of  cloth,  and  actual  expe- 
rience In  a  mill,  and  even  under  these 
conditions.  It  Is  rather  hard  to  tell 
because  cloth  is  pulled  a  lot  in  the 
finishing  operations. 


To  balance  up  our  patterns  so  that 
the  stripes  will  be  the  same  distance 
from  the  selvage,  we  add  the  dents 
left  over  (8)  to  the  dents  In  the  plain 
part  of  pattern  (50)  and  divide  by  2; 


This  gives  us  29  dents  of  plain  or 
voile  weave  to  follow  when  the  selvage 
Is  drawn,  and  it  car  be  seen  from  the 
layout  of  the  pattern  on  our  cost  es- 
timate that  the  cloth  exsctlv  balances, 
as  it  starts  and  ends  with  39  dents  of 
plain.  Patterns  should  always  be  bal- 
anced, If  possible,  for  It  makes  a  much 
better  looking  piece  of  goods  on  the 
counters  and  helps  much  in  the  selling. 

To  get 

THE  DIFFERENT  WEIGHTS 
of  yam  used  In  one  yard  of  cloth,  and 
from  these  weights  to  get  the  yards 
of  cloth  per  pound,  we  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: ^ 
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I. tit  end.  i-  IS, 100  —  .»«»,  wallht  of  100/1 

warp    without    take- up. 
•  Ill    -t-    .IS    —   .out,    wel«ht  Of   100/1   In   1 


It  is  to  be  noticed  that  38.600  yards 


are  used  for  figuring  weights  instead  of 
42,000  yards,  which  la  the  standard 
usually  taken  for  100-2.  The  reason 
this  la  done  is  because  in  the  twisting 
operation,  when  hard  twist  Is  made, 
the  yarn  contracts  to  a  certain  extant, 
and  this  yardage  allows  for  this  con- 
traction. The  yardage  taken  for  the 
artlOclal  silk,  namely  30,000,  la  what  It 
actually  runs  when  sized,  and  not  the 
theoretical  yardage,  for  this  will  be 
found  to  be  somewhat  over  29,600.  In 
finishing,  the  cloth  Is  held  out,  be- 
cause the  hard  twist  yarn  will  make 
the  cloth  crepe  up  unless  this  is  done. 


2  pick*.  100/1  Sen  mind  h 


a  ends.  100/1  Sea  I.lenJ  hard  twlat +  %%  take-up  -  .«»*  O  $    It  —  %  ■< 

a  enda.  60/!   American  rotntwd   -  . +    1%  take. up  -  .0346  5  .«  -       .( 

8    e.nM,.    1B0     l--:.-r    ,--:-tlal    el'k      HI    lake   up    -  C-Z01  »  !U  -        .( 

6  pick*.  100/t  Sea  lelend  bard  t«lat ...-  0607  &  ,jg  _       .i 


FINE  YARN  STRIPE 

The  cloth  we  have  analysed  Is 
one  of  many  which  can  be  obtained  in 
most  stores.  The  weight  varies  to 
quite  an  extent  on  these  cloths,  as  dif- 
ferent cloth  constructions  and  stripe 
spacings  are  used,  and  the  yarns  may 
be  of  many  different  sizes,  but  the 
cloths  are  all  light,  because  lira  yarns 
are  almost  always  used  In  mannfac- 
turlPK.  Sorre'i"es  of  fabrics  are  finish- 
ed white,  and  probably  most  of  these 
cloths  reach  the  consumer  in  this  con- 


dition, but  many  times  printed  pat- 
terns are  used,  and  sometimes  the 
cloth  Is  dyed  solid  colors.  Many  cases 
have  been  noticed  where '  the  cloth 
quality  was  poor  and  where  the  con- 
verter, to  cover  up  the  effect  produced 
by  uneven  yarn,  would  have  patterns 
printed  which  more  or  less  eliminated 
this  defect. 

The  beauty  of  these  fabrics  lies  in 
the  evenness  and  the  sheer  effect  pro- 
duced. Of  course,  as  it  Is  realized  that 
flKures  which  are  woven  tin  such  a 
cloth  do  not  appear  well,  plain  weave 
Is  invariably  us«d  in  weaving,  and  In 
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the  yarns  used  the  result  will  largely 
depend.  This  means  that  not  only 
must  good  staple  cotton  be  used  to 
make  the  One  yarn  required,  but  care 
mast  be*  exercised  in  the  different 
processes  of  yarn  making.  The  cost  of 
a  yarn  will  vary  possibly  more  in 
line  numbers  tban  In  coarse,  because 
even  though  hlgh-pilced  cotton  Is  used, 
the  material  cost  Is  small,  as  compared 
with  the  labor  cost,  whereas  in  coarse 
yarn  the  material  constitutes  the  large 
item  of  expense.  The  staple  of  cot- 
ton need  in  a  certain  else  of  yarn  will 
vary,  and  this  affects  the  cost,  but  the 
economy  of  management  where  large 
saving  Is  made  In  the  labor  expense 


than   lost  by  the  difference  in  yarn 
and  weaving  cost 

Pattorns  which  are  made  In  con- 
structions similar  to  our  sample  are 
limited  in  comparison  with  gooes  made 
on  fancy  looms,  and  the  large  produc- 
tion Is  confined  to  plain  cloth,  checks 
and  stripes  in  various  counts  and  yarn 
sizes.  These  fabrics  are  sold  largely 
to  converters,  who  have  them  finished 
and  then  distribute  them  In  their  reg- 
ular channels.  Printing  establishments 
have  bought  and  used  large  quan- 
tities of  cloths,  which  they  finish  and 
print  In  various  patterns.  The  amounts 
of  cloth  which  are  bought  are  larger 
than  In  other  fancy  or  fine  construc- 


Plne   Yam    Stripe. 


will  mora  largely  affect  the  yarn  price. 
To  obtain  the  best  price  for  the  cloth 
produced,  or  the  blgbest  profit,  re- 
quires a  good  deal  of  Judgment,  for  It 
Is  sometimes  possible  to  make  a  poor 
quality  of  yarn  'rom  short  staple  cot- 
ton, comparatively  speaking,  and  by 
pushing  production  to  the  limit,  and 
even  if  the  cloth  quality  Is  not  as  good 
as  It  might  be,  to  sometimes  obtain  a 
larger  profit  than  If  a  better  article 
were  made.  To  obtain  the  best  pro- 
duction In  yarn  and  in  weaving,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  good  cotton,  for  what 
can  be  saved  in  cotton  cost  is  more 


tion  lines.  This  does  not  mean  that 
more  total  goods  are  sold,  but  that 
where  a  buyer  takes  100  pieces  of 
fancy  cloth  he  Is  likely  to  buy  1,000 
pieces  of  a  fine  construction  cloth. 
In  this  way,  the  individual  orders 
to  a  mill  are  larger  and  the  costs 
of  production  less  In  comparison.  Pos- 
sibly, fewer  converters  handle  such 
lines  than  they  do  fancy  cloth. 

It  might  be  a  good  thing  to  say  that 
to-day  the  prices  on  most  lines  of  fine 
clothe  are  much  lower  than  In  the  past, 
for  the  price  of  cotton  used  In  these 
cloths  will  not  be  much  lower,  and 
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competition  has  been  keener  than  for 
some  time.  Prices  are  much  lower  In 
comparison  on  One  goods  than  on  the 
coarser  lines  to-day.  This  results 
from  the  fact  that  prices  on  coarser 
lines  have  not  been  readjusted  to  the 
lower  price  of  short  staple  cotton.  They 
have  been  lowered  somewhat  but  not 
as  much  as  the?  will  be  under  condi- 
tions as  they  are  at  present  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  margin  of  profit  on  print 
cloth  is  larger  to-day  than  many  be- 
lieve, for  only  five  times  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years  hae  the  martin  been 


yard,  but  this  price  varies  with  the 
quality  and  width.  Fabrics  »ro  made 
on  high-speed  looms  ol  light  oon- 
struotlon,  and  few  mills  have  been 
built  to  make  such  cloths  except  la 
quite  large  units.  This,  of  course, 
cuts  down  many  expenses  which  would 
make  It  hard  for  a  small  mill  to  com- 
pete for  business.  In  many  mUla  wars 
yarn  is  made  on  a  spinning  frame, 
while  the  One  filling  la  spun  on  mules. 
It  fs  a  fact  that  with  the  use  of  longer 
staple  cottons  not  as  large  a  standard 
of  twist  Is  necessary  to  produce  as 
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more  than  at  the  present  time.  Buy- 
ers would  do  well  to  consider  the 
future,  for  we  do  not  believe  there  will 
be  a  much  better  time  to  obtain  fa- 
vorable prices  on  fine  goods  than  at 
present,  and  we  do  not  blame  buyers 
for  holding  off  purchases  on  coarse 
foods,  for  It  looks  as  if  better  prleea 
•on id  be  obtained  later.  The  only 
thing  which  has  kept  up  eearse  cloth 
prices  has  been  the  small  quantity 
of  goods  on  hand,  and  it  Is  likely  prices 
will  fall  as  mills  of  this  sort  begin 
to  operate.  Buyers  usually  figure 
prices  on  a  pound  basis  on  fine  clothe, 
and  to  show  what  some  of  these  coat, 
we  will  say  that  the  price  on 

INDIA.  UNON5, 
which  weigh  about  the  tarns  as  this 
cloth,  le  In  the  vicinity  of  80  oents 
per    pound,    or    over    6     cents    per 


good  results  as  in  coarser  alses  of 
yarn,  and  with  many  manufacturers 
too  high  a  standard  has  been  used 
on  many  yarns  to  obtain  the  highest 
break.  Manufacturers  have  been  too 
busy  In  many  cases  to  make  enough 
extended  experiments  to  show  them 
that  a  slightly  stronger  yarn  could  fee 
produced  with  less  twist  than  has 
sometimes  been  used  and  so  they 
would  govern  themselves  by  someone 
else's  Ideas  rather  than  by  facts.  We 
have  in  our  analysis  placed  ail  the 
warp  yarn  en  one  beam.  This  may  or 
may  not  have  been  tho  case  In  makhtg 
the  cloth,  for  sometimes  small  cords 
can  be  woven  from 

THE)  8AMB  BBAM 
as  the  ground,  and  in  other  cases  they 
require  an  extra  beam.  Some  mills 
weave   satin   stripes   from  a  ground 
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beam,  while  others  never  nave  much 
success  In  this  method.  The  quality 
of  the  yarn  used  and  the  reeding  of 
the  yarn  some Umee  determines  how 
many  beams  to  use,  for  take-ups  hare 
to  be  somewhat  similar  to  make  good 
weaving;  warps. 

To  find  the  weight  of  the  warp  and 
filling  used,  and  from  these  weights  to 
obtain  the  yards  per  pound.  Is  a  rath- 
er simple  proceeding: 

1.011  tnda  -i-   ISO  X   810)  —  .tttT.  wslsht  or 


a  with 


.9t75    + 


0111  - 


I  yard  of  cloth. 


i.  tots.1  w tight  B»r  y»r<l. 


Many  of  the  Imported  fabrics  have 
decorations  in  embroidery,  and  for  this 
reason,  these  fabrics  cost  more  than 
the  plain  cloths.  Possibly,  the  larger 
share  of  domestic  manufactures  are 
'made  so  that  they  sell  at  a  price  be- 
low it  cents  per  yard. 

In  marked  contrast  to  some  of  the 
costs  of  manufacture,  the  price  of  ma- 
terial, Including  waste  on  this  cost, 
only  amounts  to  about  48  per  cent, 
while  the  remainder,  which  constitutes 
the  larger  share,  Is  made  up  of  labor, 
repairs.  Insurance,  depreciation  and 
the  various  items  of  cost  Very  few  of 
the  ordinary  cloths  are  made  in  which 
the  material,  including  waste,  does 
not  exceed  the  other  items  of  expense. 
A  very  small  profit  per  yard,  In  com- 
parison with  that  which  the  retailer 
obtains.  Is  sufficient  to  make  a  good 
return  upon  the  capital  invested,  and 
It  Is  probable  that  1  cent  per  yard  Is 
as  much  as  a  mill  would  average  to 
receive  in  profits  on  many  fabrics  sim- 
ilar to  sample. 

JACQUARD  SHIRTINGS 

The  fabric  we  have  analyzed  Is  one 
on  which  very  many  patterns  are  pro- 
duced and  which  Is  sold  from  year  to 
year  in  more  or  less  regularity.  Dif- 
ferent patterns  are  made  up  to  suit 
the  various  demands  of  fashion,  but 


the  cloth  construction  and  width  do 
not  Vary  to  any  large  degree.  The 
cloth  is  made  of  carded  yarn  and  on  a 
Jacquard  loom  and  is  made  to  sell  In 
place  of  finer  combed  yarn  cloths, 
which  have  about  the  same  construc- 
tion. It  Is  a  fact  that  some  of  these 
carded  fabrics  are  mercerized  and 
make  serviceable  and  good  materials 
In  many  ways.  In  our  cost  we  have 
allowed  good  staple  cotton  for  making 
the  yarn,  as  It  Is  true  that  these  yarns 
are  more  often  made  of  shorter  cot- 
ton. In  our  different  Items  of  expense, 
we  have  given  figures  which  are 
known  facts,  and  the  results  secured 
are  rather  Interesting,  In  that  the 
cloth  is  being  sold  more  or  less  at 
present.  Prices  of  material  and  other 
expenses  do  not  vary  largely  In  to- 
day's basis  from  those  obtaining 
when  the  cloth  was  sold.  This  fab- 
ric was  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  Setb 
Borden  and  was  made  In  either  the 
Hargraves  or  Parker  mills,  probably 
in  the  latter- mentioned  plant. 

The  original  price  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  was 
12%  cents,  but  before  the  sea- 
son was  through,  the  price  had  de- 
clined to  10H  cents.  It  Is  probable 
that  the  larger  amount  of  cloth  was 
sold  at  the  first  price.  In  considering 
the  manufacturing  price  on  our  cost, 
no  attention  need  be  paid  to  the  fin- 
ishing charges,  as  these  cloths  are 
usually  sold  to  converters  In  the  grey 
state  and  they  pay  all  finishing 
charges,  so  the  grey  cloth  cost  and 
manufacturer's  price  represent  the 
profits  secured  by  the  mill  which 
made  the  cloth. 

In  our  estimate,  the  total 
COST  OF  MAKING 
this  fabric  la  about  8  1-7  cents  per 
yard.  Allowing  that  10%  cents  was 
the  price  of  the  cloth  to  a  converter, 
It  Is  evident  that  a  profit  of  over  2 
cents  per  yard  Is  obtained,  or  exactly 
2.35  cents.  At  this  profit  per  yard  a 
loom  will  earn  about  (3.50  per  week 
or  about  J182  per  year.  In  a  mill  of 
1,000  looms,  If  this  same  rate  of  profit 
be  secured,  the  total  profit  would  be 
about  (182,000.  In  the  capitalization, 
the  amount  given  Is  $800,000,  so  the 
profit  secured  would  be  somewhat 
DigtizedbyVaOOSlC 
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over  22  per  cent  If  all  cloth*  were 
sold  under  the  same  ratio  ot  profit 
What  the  profit  would  be  U  12K  cents, 
the  higheet  price,  were  used  can  eas- 
ily be  aeen,  as  It  would  give  an  earn- 
ing per  yard  per  loom  of  J286,  or  about 
a  profit  of  35  per  cent  If  $800,000  were 
used  as  the  total  amount  Invested. 

This  fabric  was  evidently  made  on 
a  100-jaequard  loom  and  has  three 
repeats  of  the  pattern  In  the  width  of 
the  machine.  It  Is  tied  up  100  per  Inch, 
giving  a  width  In  the  comber  board 
of  four  Inches  and  a  grey  cloth  width 
of  about  three  and  three-quarters 
Inches  and  slightly  less  than  this 
width  when  finished.  Looms  which 
make  fabrics  similar  to  sample  have 
double  the  number  of  hooks  in  the 
Jacquard  head,  but  they  are  tied  up  so 
that  two  hooks  operate  one  eye,  and  in 
this  machine,  which  could  weave  400 
ends  in  a  pattern,  there  would  be  800 
hooks  In  the  machine  head.  The  rea 
son  for  tying  up  in  this  manner  Is 
that  a  much  higher  loom  speed  can 
be  obtained,  and  a  fair  estimate  would 
give  a  speed  of  about  145  to  160  picks 
per  minute.  Some  looms  are  operated 
faster  than  this,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  results  warrant  higher  speeds 
than  this  or  not 

In  making  patterns  like  sample  it  Is 
necessary  to  have 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  FIGURES 
grouped  so  that  no  open  spaces  ap- 
pear between  figures  In  either  warp 
or  Ailing  direction.  If  this  Is  not  done 
bad  streaks  are  likely  to  result  in  the 
woven  cloth.  It  is  always  a  good  plan 
to  make  figures  overlap  slightly,  thus 
eliminating  much  of  this  trouble.  Fig- 
ures are  practically  always  made  of 
Oiling  floats,  though  warp  floats  are 
sometimes  used  to  brlug  up  special  ef- 
fects. The  reason  why  filling  floats 
are  used  largely  is  that  this  yarn  is 
of  softer  twist  than  the  warp,  cov- 
ering up  and  making  a  amoother  and 
better  effect,  and  when  mercerized, 
the  process  usually  gives  the  luster  to 
the  tilling  yarn,  for  the  cloth  is  held  In 
tension  In   the  cloth  width  direction. 

The  usual  method  In  selling  fabrics 
similar  to  sample  is  to  quote  a  price 
for  the  cloth  construction,  and  when 
an  order  la  placed,  the  buyer  will  pick 


out  patterns  which  he  thinks  may  be 
suitable  for  his  trade.  Sometimes 
much  confusion  is  made  by  a  buyer 
deciding  to  change  his  patterns  whan 
cloth  making  Is  In  process,  and  many 
times  friction  Is  made  between  buy- 
ers and  sellers  lor  this  reason.  Many 
methods  are  used  in  making  similar 
cloths  salable,  for  they  are  bleached 
and  mercerized  like  sample,  they  are 
piece- dyed  in  various  colors,  and 
are  bleached  and  printed  with  various 
patterns  and  colors.  A  large  outlet 
Is  thus  made  possible  in  these  lines, 
but  probably  most  of  the  cloth  Is  sold 
in  the  white  condition,  the  woven  pat- 
tern constituting  the  only  effect  In  tbe 
finished  cloth.  It  is  certain  that  most 
of  the  cloth  for  the  coming  summer 
will  be  bleached  and  mercerized  only 
and  not  dyed  or  printed  In  fabrics  of 
this  character,  so  woven  figures  will 
constitute  the  effects  produced. 
LARGE   ORDERS   OBTAINED. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many,  it 
can  be  said  that  sometimes  large  or- 
ders are  obtained  on  fabrics  of  this 
kind.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of* 
pieces  per  pattern  may  be  compara- 
tively small,  but  the  number  ot  yards 
woven  with  a  certain  cloth  construc- 
tion may  be  large.  The  only  difference 
which  obtains  between  orders  on  some 
of  the  coarser  lines,  and  on  lines  sim- 
ilar to  sample,  is  that  designs  must  be 
changed  more  often  on  fancy  cloth. 
This  is  not  so  large  an  undertaking 
nor  so  expensive  ss  many  believe,  for 
making  designs  for  simple  filling  float 
figures  Is  a  comparatively  quick  oper- 
ation, as  is  the  cutting  of  cuds  for  the 
loom.  The  cost  of  jacquard  cards  may 
seem  a  rather  large  item,  but  when 
figured  down  to  the  cost  per  yard 
which  Is  produced,  the  amount  Is  very 
small,  as  can  be  seen  from  bur  analy- 
sis of  costs. 

In  making  up  the  details  for  placing 
the  design  upon  point  paper  and  In 
the  Instructions  regarding  the  draw- 
lng-ln  operation,  the  foundation  jl* 
obtained  in  analysing  the  cloth.  As 
we  have  given  In  the  cost  estimate, 
the  reed  used  was  probably  No.  40 
and  the  Jacquard  head,  a  regular  400, 
which  was  tied  up,  100  per  inch  In  the 
comber  board,  giving  a  width  of  four 
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inches,  then  we  have  40  reed  times 
four  inches  equals  160  dents  In  total 
pattern  or  machine  repeat  160  dents 
times  2  ends  per  dent  equals  320  ends 
in  total  pattern  or  machine  repeat 

As  there  are  three  repeats  of  the 
pattern  In  the  total  pattern  or  ma- 
chine repeat,  it  can  be  seen  that  330 
will  not  be  exactly  the  number  of  ends 
to  have  the  repeats  come  right,  that 
is,  the  total  ends  must  be  either  318 
or  324.  The  facta  are  that  in  a  pattern 
similar  to  the  sample  analyzed,  330 
ends  would  probably  be  used  and  one 
of  the  figure  repeats  be  moved  over 
two  ends,  making  the  figures  take  up 
106,  106  and  108  ends,  respectively, 
giving  a  total  of  330.  This  change 
never  would  be  noted  on  a  pattern  of 
this  kind. 

Considering  that  the  jacquard  ma- 
chine Is  made  to  weave  40-lnch  cloth, 
we  would  have  40  inches  divided  by  4 
Inches,  one  repeat,  equals  10  sections 
In  the  tie-up.  As  we  have  figured  that 
the  warp  has  2,420  ends  inside  the 
selvages  and  there  are  820  ends  used 
in  one  section,  we  can  find  the  sec- 
tions used  and  In  this  way  balance  the 
cloth  in  the  loom. 


MM   -t-   IH   —   1  ■ 
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If  we  refer  to  the  small  diagram  it 
will  be  seen  plainly  In  which  sections 
the  ends  are  drawn.  The  lower  half 
represents  the  total  tie-up  while  the 
upper  half  represents  the  ends  which 
are  used. 


From  the  diagram  given  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  warp  is  balanced  In  the 
loom,  thereby  making  better  work.  In- 
structions for  drawlng-ln  would  be  as 
follows : 

Start  drawing  warp  on  book  No.  7, 
row  No.  fl,  section  No.  2. 

Finishing  drawing  warp  on  book  No. 
2,  row  No.  89,  section  No.  9. 

If  a  pattern  should  be  used  In  which 
stripes  or  cords  were  present  the  pat- 
tern Itself  would  be  balanced  In  a 
method  similar  to  regular  dobby  work, 
and  if  a  pattern  was  balanced  and 
called  for  50  ends  of  plain  to  start. 
these  50  ends  would  start  on  the 
point-paper  on  the  7th  hook  or  end  In 
row  9,  as  above  noted.  Thla  arrange- 
ment gives  accurate  results  and  the 
best  looking  and  running  cloth.  In 
very  many  Instances,  Jacquard  pat- 
terns are  never  balanced,  detracting 
much  from  the  looks  of  the  woven 
cloth  and  also  Its  selling  ability.  Many 
times,  It  is  impossible  to  make  pat- 
terns balance,  for  designers  do  not'  al- 
ways plan  the  layout  in  the  loom.  Pat 
terns  have  to  be  sometimes  repainted 
for  this  very  reason. 

In  making  patterns  some  buyers  do 
not  understand  why  some  cloths  with 
Identical  constructions  do  not  appear 
as  firm  as  others.  They  order  pat- 
terns with  varying  sizes  of  figures  and 
others  with  ground  weaves,  and  be- 
cause some  patterns  slip,  they  think 


As  400  machines  are  tied  up  8  hooks 
in  a  row,  it  can  be  Been  that  there  are 
SO  rows  total.  If  only  320  ends  or 
hooks  are  used,  there  will  be  400  less 
320  equals  80  hooks  to  cast  out. 

II    +   I  In  i  tow   —   II  row*  or   I  row!  In 
own  najf  section  cut  out. 

Possibly  the  best  way  to  cast  out 
these  rows  would  be  to  cast  out  rows 
11,  12,  23,  24,  25,  36,  37,  48,  49,  50. 
This  splits  up  the  total  cast  out  and 
makes  better  running  work  than  If  the 
total  amount  was  oast  out    In    one 


mills  are  cutting  down  on  cloth  con- 
struction or  yarns,  when  the  facts  are 
that  the  less  interweaving  there  is  In 
cloth,  due  to  longer  floats  on  ground 
weaves,  the  more  a  cloth  will  slip,  and 
the  more  nearly  the  weave  approaches 
the  plain  weave  the  firmer  will  be  the 
result.  More  care  on  the  part  of  some 
buyers  will  eliminate  a  part  of  the 
friction  which  sometimes  appears  be- 
tween buyers  and  sellers  regarding 
the  cloth  produced.  Two  different 
weaves  may  produce  entirely  different 
results  even  If  the  cloth  construction 
be  identical 
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SILK  MIXTURE  LENO 
SCARFING 

Fabrics  of  various  constructions  and 
materials  have  been  used  In  the  past 
In  quite  large  quantities  for  scarflngs 
and  similar  purposes.  Many  of  them 
nave  been  made  of  silk  and  net,  and 
as  a  general  thing,  they  are  light  In 
weight  and  rather  expensive  to  the 
consumer,  because  of  their  method  of 
manufacture.  There  has  been  a  large 
sale  of  such  fabrics  during  the  past 
year,  and  It  is  expected  that  the 
amount  of  cloth  sold  will  Increase  In 
the  future.  One  reason  for  the  In- 
crease is  sales  Is  the  lower  price  at 
which  many  new  lines  are  being  sold. 
The  reason  for  this  is  the  making  of 
novelties  in  silk  and  cotton  by  many 
northern  mills.  These  silk  and  cotton 
cloths,  of  which  the  sample  we  have 
analyzed  Is  one,  are  not  such  good 
fabrics  as  many  whole  silk  articles, 
but  they  look  very  well  indeed,  and,  of 
course,  the  appearance  Is  what  sells 
many  fabrics,  so  it  has  resulted  In 
many  new  lines  being  produced.  One 
thing  which  is  very  noticeable  Is  that 
the  patterns  produced  are  more  novel 
and  better  than  have  ever  been  pro- 
duced In  silk  at  anywhere  near  com- 
parative prices.  This  is  a  general  con- 


dition, as  It  will  be  found  that  when 
conditions  are  created  whereby 

NOVELTY  COTTON 
manufacturers  can  make  certain  kinds 
of  fabrics  at  a  profit,  many  newer 
combinations  and  effects  will  be  pro 
duced  than  have  ever  before  been 
seen.  More  Ingenuity  Is  possibly  re- 
quired Id  cotton  novelty  making  than 
Is  necessary  in  any  other  line  of  en- 
deavor, for  not  only  are  a  large 
amount  of  patterns  required,  but  a 
large  number  of  constructions  also. 
More  ideas  have  possibly  been  produc- 
ed In  scarflngs  since  articles  were 
manufactured  of  cotton  and  silk  than 
were  seen  before.  Another  Instance  of 
cotton  novelty  cloth  progress  Is  seen 
In  the  Ideas  produced  In  fancy  cotton 
voiles.  Voiles  were  made  In  worsted, 
and  sold  before  any  were  hardly  at- 
tempted in  cotton,  hut  It  Is  safe  to 
say  that  to-day  the  Ideas  produced  In 
cotton  are  far  more  novel  and  beauti- 
ful than  the  majority  of  worsted  lines; 
that  Is,  as  far  as  cotton  looms  are 
able  to  produce  and  the  limit  of  price 
will  warrant  with  cotton  as  a  ground 
work.  Many  lessons  might  be  learned 
from  cotton  manufacturers  to-day  by 
others,  and  from  appearances  It 
would  help  In  straightening  out  some 
of  the  vexing  problems  which  ire 
present. 
One  other  thing  which  many  people 
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do  not  realise  la  that  to-day  then  la 
quite  a  little  competition  on  the  allk 
and  cotton,  and  also  on  the  other 
fancy  lines  of  cloth.  Because  the  retail 
prices  are  high  does  not  signify  that 
the  mills  have  obtained  exorbitant 
prices  In  many  cases,  for  there  axe 
few  lines  which  to-day  are  being  of- 
fered by  mills  which  have  more  value, 
everything  considered,  than  many  of 
the  fancy  novelty  cloths.  The  facta 
are  that  the  prices  are  made  closer 
than  is  believed.  This  does  not  mean 
that  no  profit  It  made,  or  that  prices 
do  not  vary,  but  tt  does  mean  that 

MARGINS  ARE  CLOSE 
In  most  cases.     When   the   price    of 
silk  varies  16  per  cent,  or  more,  some- 
times, in  a  short  time,  It  Is  necessary 


care  in  prices,  but  It  la  a  fact  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  few  cotton  manu- 
facturers are  able  to  give  accurate 
costs  on  fabrics,  except  where  only  a 
few  grades  of  cloth  are  made,  and 
then  they  cannot  give  detailed  figures. 
In  woolen  lines.  It  is  true  that  a  very 
large  Improvement  could  be  made,  for 
In  many  cases,  prices  are  not  made 
which  compare  with  the  coats  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  cloth  we  are  considering  Is  a 
simple  weave.  The  stripes  are  plain, 
and  on  each  edge  is  a  lano  weave 
which  holds  each  stripe  In  place,  and 
keeps  the  openwork  as  clear  as  pos- 
sible. The  leno'  weave  changes  every 
aecond  pick,  because  with  a  change 
of  every  pick,  the  weave  would  be  too 
close,  and  would  cut  the  light  filling. 


Silk  Mixture  Leno  Scarfing. 


to  vary  prices,  hut  the  mills  receive 
little  benefit  unless  gambling  la  re- 
sorted to,  and,  of  course,  this  la  not 
the  way  to  run  a  mill,  as  some  have 
found  out.  It  Is  a  fact  that  many  cot- 
ton manufacturers  are  more  accurate 
and  systematic  In  keeping  track  of 
their  costs  than  In  other  lines.  Pos- 
sibly, this  Is  because  larger  plants  are 
the  rule,  In  tho  North,  at  least,  In  cot- 
ton lines,  and  necessity  compels  more 


Even  with  the  construction  used,  the 
fabric  slips  somewhat,  due  to  the  large 
amount  of  openwork  used.  The  cloth 
has  only  140  doups,  and  it  Is  probable 
a  weaver  could  run  four  looms,  for 
the  cloth  is  narrow,  and  the  filling 
runs  well.  If  a  weaver  could  run  but 
two  looms,  the  Increase  In  weaving 
cost  would  be  somewhat  over  two 
cents,  so  the  saving  here  represents  a 
barge  amount  Weavers  have  run  four 
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ESTIMATE  IS  REASONABLE. 
These  cloths  are  practically  always 
woven  In  the  grey,  and  then  finished 
and  dyed.  Fast  colors  to  stand  bleach- 
ing are  being  used  to  a  certain  extent 
to  produce  desired  results.  Many  fab- 
rics In  fancy  weaves,  with  the  same 
construction  as  la  used  In  this  scarf- 
ing, hare  been  sold  at  less  than  litfc 
cents  in  the  grey  state  for  27  inches 
wide.  These  fabrics  are  retailing  tor 
26  cents  per  yard.  Considering  the 
price  at  which  mills  have  sold  these 
fabrics,  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  very  few 
lines  in  woolen  cloths  are  produced  on 
so  narrow  a  margin  of  profit.  Cotton 
manufacturers  have  been  giving  bet- 
ter cloth  at  closer  prices  than  Is  gen- 
erally believed,  but  it  Is  a  fact  that 
consumers  have  benefited  very  little, 
even  If  makers  have  reduced  prices, 
and  are  supplying  better  cloth,  too. 
What  mills  need  to-day  Is  a  large  de- 
mand, so  that  orders  can  be  procured 
to  keep  their  looms  In  operation.  Cor, 
with  full  production,  the  prices  re 
oelved  would,  in  the  majority  ot  cases, 
be  satisfactory.  High  prices  to  the 
consumer  seem  to  restrict  a  large  sale, 
and  manufacturers  are  suffering  In  a 
large  measure  for  conditions  which 
they  have  bad  nothing  to  do  with;  in 
fact,  the  prices  quoted  by  manufactur- 
ers to-day,  on  fancy  and  fine  goods, 
should  mean  a  large  demand,  hut  un- 
fortunately. It  has  not. 

Fabrics  made  from  silk  and  cotton 
are  handled  In  Increasing  Quantity  by 
regular  Bilk  houses  which  convert 
them  and  sell  to  the  retailers,  and 
which,  In  many  cases,  conduct  their 
business  similar  to  converting  Jobbers, 
and,  of  course,  receive  converting  Job- 
bers' profits.  This  cloth  was  made 
when  silk  was  cheaper  than  at  pres- 
ent, so  the  figured  cost,  which  repre- 
sents to-day's  basis,  may  have  been 
made  lower,  because  of  a  lower  ma- 
terial charge.  The  total  warp  cost  Is 
only  about  1%  cents,  so  it  shows  how 
accurate  figures  must  be  to  even  be 
fairly  reliable. 

Nearly  all  fabrics  which  have  open- 
work stripes,  and  In  which  silk  or 
any  slippery  yarn  la  used,  have  lsno 


ends  woven  on  the  openwork  edges, 
to  keep  the  stripes  In  place,  for  they 
are  likely  to  slip  badly  In  use.  Heavy 
yarn,  if  used  for  leno  ends.  Is  likely 
to  cut  the  fine  silk  filling.  In  many 
of  the  silk  fabrics  which  are  composed 
of  part  cotton,  It  Is  a  fact  that  the 
silk  used  will  vary  surprisingly,  not 
only  in  the  yards  per  pound  in  the 
same  lot  of  silk,  but  BOme  manufactur- 
ers will  make  a  pattern  and  use  a  finer 
silk  to  produce  It  so  as  to  compete 
with  other  more  expensive  yarn.  Of 
course,  a  good  manufacturer  makes  a 
contract  and  usually  states  the  quality 
of  yarn  to  be  used,  which 

ELIMINATES  ALL  TROUBLE 
of  such  nature,  but  It  cannot  elimi- 
nate the  variation  In  else  to  which  the 
yarn  la  subject.  Where  the  practice  Is 
used  1b  when  buyers  nave  ordered  a 
certain  pattern  with  a  certain  silk 
and  then  when  the  cloth  appears  to  be 
selling  well,  to  place  more  orders  with 
a  finer  silk,  and  make  no  change  In 
price,  and  many  buyers  think  they  are 
obtaining  the  same  cloth,  which  they 
are  not.  Buyers  have  Insisted  that 
they  were  protecting  themselves,  lest 
others  offer  cloths  of  lower  count,  or 
of  finer  silk,  to  sell  at  a  lower  price, 
but  many  times,  it  was  not  done  for 
this  purpose,  and  we  do  not  believe 
buyers  have  known  the  quality  re- 
ceived, for  It  1b  sometimes  hard  for  an 
expert  to  tell  what  Bise  Bilk  has  been 
used,  especially  If  the  cloth  has  been 
worked  much  to  spread  out  the  fi- 
bres. The  only  way  to  ascertain,  In 
such  cases,  is  with  a  large  magnify- 
ing glass,  which  few  have,  and  be- 
sides cloth  Is  not  bought  by  Jobbers 
or  retailers  In  this  manner.  Mills  de- 
liver the  quality  of  cloth  called  for, 
and  the  substitution  Is  done  after  the 
mill  has  delivered  the  goods.  Buyers 
know  qnlte  a  little  In  regard  to  oloth 
construction  In  fancy  cotton  lines,  bat 
knowledge  should  not  be  used  In  a 
wrong  manner. 

-  It  Is  a  good  thing  to  have  buyers 
in  cotton  understand  something  of 
ploth  construction,  as  It  results  In  bet- 
ter cloth  from  the  mills,  and  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  many  woolen  buy- 
ers to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  cloth, 
for  they  are  sadly  lacking  In  this  re- 
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■pact  Largs  retailers  should  also 
check  up  their  deliveries  from  con- 
verters. The  large  retailers  who  aru 
doing  converting  seem  destined  to 
solve  man;  ol  the  problems  which 
confront  buyers  and  consumers  to- 
day. They  are  at  least  getting  large 
returns  from  the  knowledge  of  cloth 
which  they  are  applying  to  their  sys- 
tems of  distribution,  and  the;  usually 
get  the  quality  of  cloth  they  desire, 
and  are  not  likely  to  change  the  con- 
struction. The  silk  yardage  we  have 
used  In  figuring  our  weights  is  noi 
the  theoretical  yardage  for  thls-slse 
silk  but  It  is  an  assumed  yardage  ar- 
rived at  from  actual  tests,  which  will 
protect  the  manufacturer  when  the 
silk  yardage  varies,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously stated. 

INSTRUCTIONS  POR  DTBINO. 
This  sample  Is  dyed  a  solid  color 
on  both  the  cotton  and  silk.  It  Is  of 
a  pale  blue  shade,  and  can  be  very 
conveniently  obtained,  with  direct  cot- 
ton colors  so  selected  that  the  dye- 
stuff  will  work  equally  well  on  both 
fibres.  The  following  formula  Is  rec- 
ommended for  dyeing  this  color:  1-10 
per  cent  diamine  blue,  R.  W.  (Cassella 
Color  Company.) 


This  amount  of  color  Is  to  be  taken 
on  the  weight  of  material  to  be  dyed 
and  added  to  the  dye- bath,  which 
should  also  contain  three  ounces  of 
soap,  one  ounce  of  soda  and  four 
ounces  of  Glauber's  salt  to  each  10 
gallons  of  the  dye-liquid. 

This  material  Is  dyed  in  the  piece, 
and  most  conveniently  In  the  ordi- 
nary dye-kettle,  used  for  piece-dyeing. 
The  water  employed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  dye-bath  should  be  as  soft 
as  possible,  In  order  to  preserve  the 
brilliancy  of  the  silk,  and  to  obtain  the 
true  pure  tone  of  the  color.  When  all 
of  the  Ingredients,  together  with  the 
dyestuff,  have  been  added  to  the  bath, 
the  liquor  should  be  brought  to  the 
temperature  of  140  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, and  the  goods  run  for  one  hour 
at  that  temperature.  After  the  dyeing 
has  been  completed,  the  goods  should 
be  rinsed  off  in  soft  water,  or  If  this  Is 
not  available,  a  little  soda  should  be 
added  to  the  water  In  order  to  cor- 
rect its  hardness. 

In  order  to  Increase  the  brilliancy 
of  the  Bilk  after  dyeing,  the  goods  may 
be  run  through  a  diluted  bath  of 
acetic  acid,  containing  about  two 
ounces  of  acetic  acid  to  10  gallons  of 
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liquor,  and  dried  without  rinsing. 
After  the  brightening  has  been  com- 
pleted,  the  goods  should  be  run  over 
a  spreader  far  the  purpose  of  straight- 
ening out  the  goods  and  then  dried 
over  ordinary  drying  cans  without  too 
much  tension  being  put  on  the  fabric. 

SILK  MIXTORe'fAST  COLOR 
NOVELTIES 

In  our  analysis  of  these  fabrics  we 
have  given  the  patterns  of  both  cloths, 
but  the  cost  applies  only  to  the  blue 
sample.  The  yarns  are  Identical  in  the 
samples,  but  the  reed  width  In  the  bine 


opportunities  In  these  linos.  Many 
m'lla  use  colors  which  are  called  fast, 
and  they  are  to  an  extent  fast  bat 
they  will  not  stand  a  bleaching  proc- 
ess, while  the  colors  used  in  these 
samples  are  practically  as  bright  as 
before  the  bleaching  process.  There 
are  samples  of  cloth  made  that  con- 
tain silk  yarn  which  when  bleached 
are  still  fast  and  bright,  bnt  they  have 
not  been  sold  to  as  large  an  extent  as 
they  will  be  later,  when  the  results 
can  be  seen. 

What  the  above  facts  mean  Is  little 
appreciated  by  many  in  the  trade,  for 
they  have  not  felt  the  effects  as  yet, 
but  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  hard  for 
certain  mills  to  obtain  orders.  This 
will  be  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
many  lines  of  cloth  can  be  made  cheap- 


Heliotrope   Shirting. 


striped  cloth  is  38%  Inches,  while  the 
reed  width  of  the  heliotrope  fabric  is 
38  Inches.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
cost  of  producing  different  patterns 
will  vary  little,  as  will  be  explained 
later. 

These  cloths  are  some  of  the  newest 
ideas  In  manufacturing,  for  not  only 
are  they  novelties,  inasmuch  as  they 
contain  silk,  but  they  also  contain 
yarn  which  Is  dyed  before  weaving 
and  which  has  been  bleached  when 
woven.  It  Is  only  within  a  short  time 
that  Buch  colors  have  been  used,  and 
It  Is  certain  that  the  future  holds  large 


er  and  possibly  better  by  this  method 
The  past  summer  has  seen  the  be- 
ginning, in  a  large  way,  of  certain 
changes  which  are  bound  to  follow.  It 
Is  a  fact  that  men  are  not  wearing 
shirtings  with  large  amounts  of  color 
In  them  as  formerly,  and  It  is  true 
that  fabrics,  generally,  of  this  char- 
acter are  better  looking  If  quite  a  lit- 
tle white  la  used  in  their  make-up.  For 
this  reason,  It  can  be  seen  that  cloth 
can  be  produced  cheaper  by  using  a 
small  number  of  fast-colored  ends  and 
bleaching  the  cloth  when  woven,  for 
It  Is  much  easier  and  cheaper  to  bleach 
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cloth  thu  It  la  yarn.  Not  only  la  It 
cheaper,  but  it  Is  also  possible  to  use 
aoft  twist  yarn  for  filling,  and  this  al- 
lows the  cloth  to  be  mercerized  In  the 
piece,  which  adds  much  to  the  appear- 
ance when  sold.  Because  more  twist 
la  needed  to  that  yarns  can  be  handled 
satisfactorily  when  they  are  used  In  a 
yarn-dyed  fabric,  mercertzatlon  adds 
but  little  to  the  looks  of  a  fabric,  so 
this  process  la  seldom  used. 

The  use  of  yarn  of  this  character 
places  almost  any  grey  cloth  mill  in  a 
position  to  make  many  varieties  of 
cloths  which  It  otherwise  could  not 
produce,  and  makes  the  amount  of 
cloth  sold  by  purely  shirting  mills 
much  smaller.  Not  only  do  the  above 
facts  stand  out  clearly,  but  It  Is  also 
true  that  grey  fabric  mills  are  able  to 
produce,  generally,  cloths  of  large  va- 


Take  the  cloth  analysed  and  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  ground  warp  is  60-1. 
Few  colored  shirting  mills  use  yarn 
much  finer  than  40-1,  and  most  use 
30-1  In  their  shirtings,  while  60-1  Is 
only  a  medium  size  In  a  grey  mill 
which  makes  fancy  and  fine  cloths.  In 
fabrics,  color  and  cords  are  used  tor 
decorative  purposes,  and  It  can  be 
seen  that,  although  the  color  Is  30-1, 
the  cloth  effect  Is  given  by  the  60-1 
used. 

Many  fine  shirtings  will  te  produced 
soon  which  cannot  be  approached  by 
a  regular  shirting  mill  and  which  will 
displace  more  or  less  fabrics  made  by 
the  older  type  of  mills.  Even  at  pres- 
ent the  older  mills  have  had  to  de- 
velop other  lines  of  colored  novelties 
to  keep  their  looms  In  operation,  and 
their   sales   are   continually   growing 


rlety  In  regard  to  slses  of  yarn  used. 
Shirting  mills  have  only  a  few  qual- 
ities of  fabrics,  that  Is,  their  yarn  sizes 
do  not  vary  much,  and  their  patterns 
are  produced  by  different  colors  and 
cords  in  various  epacings  and  combi- 
nations, while  in  a  grey  mill  it  Is  the 
weave  and  yarn  size,  together  with  the 
cloth  construction  used,  which  give 
the  result.     It  can  thus  be  seen  that 

MUCH  FINER  CLOTH, 
regarding  yarn  and  count,  can  be  pro- 
duced In  a  fiey  7*ni  mill. 


smaller.  This  fact  Is  seen  from  the 
statement  that  the  large  shirt  manu- 
facturers are  buying  cloth  in  Increas- 
ing amounts  from  grey  mills  and  then 
having  the  cloth  finished  at  a  regular 
finishing  plant,  whereas  formerly,  In 
some  cases,  they  bought  a  largs  share 
of  the  product  of  shirting  mills. 

Many  Instances  of  the  above  are  be- 
coming known,  and  It  Is  certain  that 
shirt  makers  are  obtaining  their  cloth 
cheaper  than  ever,  or  if  not  cheaper, 
then  they  are  receiving  better  quality 
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for  tho  same  price,  when  cloth  sailing 
conditions  are  considered. 

Some  of  these  older  mills  are  rather 
skeptical  regarding  the  cloth  selling 
prices  In  these  lines,  and  claim 
cloths  cannot  be  made  for  the  prices 
at  which  they  are  sold,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  cloths  are  sold,  and 
mills  making  them  declare  good  divi- 
dends. Mills  making  cloths  of  this 
nature  have  no  dyehouses  and  usually 
have  the  yarn  dyed  at  a  dyeing  plant 
Of  course,  this  costs  somewhat  more 
than  If  done  at  one's  own  plant,  hut  It 
saves  the  outlay  for  a  dyehouse,  and 
as  the  amounts  used  are  not  large,  the 
added  cost  Is  small,  as  far  as  the  cost 
of  producing  goes. 

Regarding  the  two  cloths  analysed. 
It  can  be  stated  that  they  are  made  for 
various  purposes,  and  are  a  distinct 
improvement  on  some  of  the  past  fab- 
rics. They  will  be  used  to  quite  an 
extent  for  shirtings  for  men.  Some 
may  say  that  this  will  affect  the  sale 
of  regular  cloths  but  little,  yet  it  Is 
believed  that  the  wear  will  be  sat- 
isfactory, and  it  Is  very  likely  that 
they  will  displace  some  of  the  all-cot- 
ton fabrics.  Cloth  will  not  cost  a 
shirt  maker  over  76  cents  per  shirt, 
and  this  should  make  the  retail  price 
reasonable  to  ninny  men.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  largest  Item  In  produc- 
ing Is  the  cost  of  the  silk.  This  Is  al- 
most IS  cents  per  yard  or  over  one- 
half  the  total  cost. 

In  some  fabrics  a  lighter  silk  Is 
used,  which  reduces  the  cost  some- 
what, but,  naturally,  this  silk  does  not 
wear  as  well.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that 
there  Is  quite  a  large  number  of  picks. 
When  fabrics  were  first  made  of  cot- 
ton and  silk,  the  above  count  was  used' 
In  the  make -up,  but  the  picks  were 
gradually  reduced  to  96,  and  then  low- 
er, so  that  at  present  much  of  the 
plain  wan*  variety  Is  made  In  a  count 
of  96  by  76.  When  these  fabrics  were 
first  produced, 

THE  RETAIL  PRICE 
was  about  60  cents  for  a  cloth   26 
Inches  wide. 

The  cloths  being  considered  are  35 
inches  wide,  and  not  only  this,  but 
they  bave  color  In  the  warps,  and  the 
retail  price  Is  but  46  cents.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  retail  price  is  what 


It  should  be,  bnt  It  shows  that  there 
is  much  more  value  given  than  pre- 
viously. In  finishing,  the  cloth  Is 
bleached,  and  w_hen  It  is  stretched  and 
folded.  It  Is  ready  to  ship.  Few  pat- 
terns are  being  sold  as  yet,  but  many 
are  being  made,  and  they  will  appear 
the  coming  spring.  Not  only  are  there 
stripes  like  the  samples,  but 
similar  patterns  with  dobby  figures, 
also  checks  In  various  sites  and  col- 
ors, with  woven  figures  in  both 
dobby  and  Jacquard  ideas,  and  also 
many  styles  of  Jacquard  designs. 
It  Is  believed  many  cloths  of  this  na- 
ture will  be  sold  and  used. 

It  Is  probably  true  that  many  fabrics 
for  ladles'  wear  will  not  have  as  large 
a  number  of  picks  as  the  samples  con- 
sidered, and  the  price  will  be  some- 
what less,  but  it  is  also  true  that  for 
men's  shirtings  a  firm  texture  Is  nec- 
essary, and  It  Is  believed  that  if  re- 
sults be  satisfactory,  the  number  of 
picks  should  not  be  much  lower  than 
those  considered.  In  weaving.  It  la 
necessary  to  keep  an  even  tension  on 
the  colored  yarn  beams,  for  If  this  Is 
not  done,  the  smooth,  even  effect  Is 
lost,  and  the  colored  yarn  will  pucker 
up  In  the  cloth,  sometimes  spoiling  the 
result.  No  change  is  necessary  to 
weave  such  fabrics  on  an  ordinary 
loom  except  a  shuttle  to  hold  the 
silk  qulil  as  received  from  the  throw- 
ster. Percentages  of  production  are 
usually  as  large  or  larger  than  if  cot- 
ton filling  were  employed,  and  the 
number  of  looms  per  weaver  is  as 
large  as  on  fancy  weaves  In  all-cotton 
cloths. 

There  are  two  sties  of  cotton  silk 
which  are  largely  used  by  cotton  mills, 
one  Is  the  regular  14-16  two-thread 
Quality  and  the  other  Is  22-26  single 
Canton.  Both  are  used  for  the  same 
purposes,  and  the  22-26  single,  which 
Is  somewhat  finer  and  also  cheaper.  Is 
used  to  cheanen  the  designs  produced 
In  14-16  two-thread,  although  the  dif- 
ference in  costs  Is  not  so  large  as 
might  be  thought.  We  have  used  In 
our  figures  a  yardatra  of  1S6.000  for 
14-16  two-thread.  This  Is  not  the  the- 
oretical yardage,  but  ts  a  practical  fig- 
ure used  to  protect  the  manufacturer 
from  variation  In  silk  sfses.  It  Is  to 
be  noted  that  finished  widths  In  these 
fabrics  are  about  as  wide  as  the  grey 
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widths  tram  the  looms.  The  shrinkage  ing  operation  la  rather  slow,  orders 
In  weaving  will  be  about  two  Inches  In  must  be  placed  soon  or  deliveries  wlJ' 
ordinary    cases,    but    the    number  ot      be  too  late  for  the  coming  season. 

PATTERN   BLUE  SAMPLE. 
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TARNS. 

Labor  &      Twlat- 
Cotton.  name  Inf.  Dyeing. 

»0/l   Am.  comb..   1*;  its.:   llbanfcduu.  rov..      94c  18*c  —1.404 

10/1  Am!  ca?d.."  1«."  «i;     *  hank  dou!  rov!)     14c!  6»c.  4c.  -       !llW 

lt/ll  1  end  Canton  (Ilk:  116,000  yda.  par  lb.     On  qullla;  —     1.50 

COST      BLUB  SAMPLE. 

1.1(4  Mdr,   10/1   Am.   combed -t-     1%  take-up  —  .0140  S  t  .401*  —  t  .0111 

IT*  enfla  10/1   Am.  combed  blue 4-   10*  take-up  —  .0111  S  .40  —  .004* 

III  enda  10/1  Am.  carded 4-     1%  take-up  —  -01)4  0  .11  Hi  —  .00T» 

III  plcka  14/16  1  end  Canton  Bilk —  .0140  5  1.10  —  .1100 

Belli  nx    .1 "0040 

Bill    coot 1  .1011 

Bloachlni,    finishing-,    ate .0110 

Flnlihad  coot  I  .till 

Tarda  per  pound  —  1.47. 
Ratal!  piica,  41c.  per  yard. 
1II1I  price.  Mlic  per  jrard. 

cords  In  the  design  Is  likely  to  ailed  Dyeing  Particulars. 
•rum  result  somewhat.  There  Is  only  one  color  to  be  con- 
The  heavy  cords  are  reeded  one  In  aldered  in  this  fabric,  and  that  Is  a 
a  dent  In  both  fabrics,  while  the  col-  lavender  shade  dyed  on  a  cotton  stripe 
©red  and  ground  yarns  are  reeded  .  ..  __„  „„„  .,,„  a-*in.  „»  h,i„ 
two  In  a  dent  The  threads  are  all  m  "»  warP"  For  the  djreln«  of  tnts 
woven  plain  In  these  cloths,  but  the  o°™ il  >*  recommended  to  use  sulphur 
effects  produced  are  distinctly  novel,  dyeatuffa,  as  these  will  stand  the  sub- 
Some  ot  the  future  designs  which  are  sequent  treatment  given  the  fabric  for 
not  on  the  market  as  yet  show  not  the  bleaching.  The  usual  run  of  dl- 
only  novel  effects  produced  with  col-  reel  cotton  dyes  would  not  be  satls- 
ored  yarn  and  cords,  but  also  many  factory,  for  this  fabric  after  being 
Ingenious  adaptations  in  the  weaves  woven  la  bleached  in  a  solution  of  hy- 
used.  and  there  should  be  a  ready  sale  drogen  peroxide  for  the  purpose  of 
for  much  of  this  cloth.    As  the  weav-  whitening  both  the  cotton  and  the  silk. 
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It  direct  cotton  dyes  were  employed  In 
this  case  the  color  would  bleed  to  a 
considerable  extent  onto  both  the 
white  cotton  warp  and  the  white  silk 
filling.  By  the  uee  of  suitable  sulphur 
dyes,  however,  the  color  can  be  ob- 
tained so  that  It  will  not  bleed  when 
bleached  in  the  hydrogen  peroxide 
bath.  For  the  production  of  this  lav- 
ender shade  the  dyeing  may  be  carried 
out  as  follows:  For  100 pounds  of  yarn 
use  a  bath  containing  1  pound  of  im- 
medial  violet  C  and  one  pound  of  sodi- 
um sulphide  crystals. 

Dye  for  one  hour  at  a  temperature 
of  160  to  180  degrees  Fahrenheit 
While  with  the  majority  of  sulphur 
dyes  it  is  customary  to  add  to  the  dye- 
bath  soda  ash  and  also  a  considerable 
quantity  of  either  Glauber's  salt  or 
common  salt,  these  conditions  are  not 
to  be  recommended  in  the  case  of  dye- 
tog  with  lmmedlal  violet  C.  It  will 
also  be  noted  that 

•THE  TEMPERATURE 
of  the  dye-bath  should  not  be  greater 
than  ISO  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This  Is 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  full 
brilliancy  of  the  color.  After  the  yarn 
has  been  dyed  It  should  be  well  wash- 
ed off  In  fresh  water  and  then  washed 
off  In  a  second  bath  with  a  solution 
containing  one  ounce  of  eoap  to  10  gal- 
lons of  water.  This  scouring  bath 
should  be  employed  at  a  temperature 
of  160  degrees  Fahrenheit  The  yarn 
Is  then  hydro -extracted  and  dried. 
The  fabric  after  weaving  is  given  a 
slight  bleaching  with  hydrogen  perox- 
ide. This  is  done  by  Immersing  the 
cloth  in  a  solution  containing  1  gallon 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  (3  per  cent)  to 
10  gallons  of  water.  Sufficient  silicate 
of  soda  Is  then  added  to  this  solution 
to  Insure  the  bath  being  slightly  alka- 
line In  reaction.  The  bleaching  bath 
Is  started  at  a  temperature  of  ISO  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  and  the  goods  are 
left  submerged  therein  for  8  to  10 
hours,  or  most  conveniently  over- 
night. Sufficient  heat  Is  left  on  the 
bath  during  this  time  to  keep  it  at  a 
temperature  of  about  100  degrees  Fah- 
renheit After  bleaching,  the  goods 
are  removed  and  well  washed  In  soft 

This  sample  Is  very  similar  In  Its 
general    make-up    to    the    preceding 


sample.  Thar*  is  only  one  color  to  be 
considered  and  that  la  the  light  blue 
dyed  on  the  stripe  In  the  cotton  warp. 
This  color  should  also  ba  dyed  with 
the  sulphur  dyes  so  that  it  may  stand 
the  subsequent  bleaching  process  with 
hydrogen  peroxide.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce this  color  the  following  procedure 
Is  recommended:  For  100  pounds  of 
yarn  use  a  bath  prepared  as  follows: 
One  pound,  2  ounces,  of  lmmedlal  sky- 
blue  powder,  1  pound  sodium  sulphide 
crystals  and  8  ounces  of  soda  ash. 

To  the  above  should  also  be  added 
for  each  10  gallons  of  liquor  H4 
ounces  of  Turkey  red  oil  and  1J4 
pounds  of  desiccated  Glauber's  salt 
These  proportions  are  to  be  taken  for 
the  first  or  starting  bath  and  If  subse- 
quent lots  are  to  be  dyed  It  wilt  only 
require  about  two-thirds  the  amount 
of  dyeetutfs  and  the  corresponding 
quantity  of  sodium  sulph.de,  while  the 
amount  of  soda  ash  can  be  reduced  to 
4  ounces,  Turkey  red  oil  to  1  ounce, 
and  the  Glauber's  salt  to  8  ounces,  the 
amounts  of  the  last  two  Ingredients 
being  based  on  10  gallons'  volume  of 
the  dye-bath.  The  lmmedlal  sky-blue 
should  be  well  dissolved  by  boiling  up 
with  the  sodium  sulphide  and  soda  ash 
previous  to  the  addition  of  these  In- 
gredients to  the  dye-bath.  A  pro- 
longed boiling  or  the  dyestnff  solution, 
however,  should  be  avoided,  as  It  Is 
liable  to 

CAUSE  A  DECOMPOSITION 
of  the  coloring  matter.  The  dyeing 
should  be  carried  out  by  entering  the 
yarn  at  a  temperature  of  85  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  then  gradually  raising  the 
temperature  to  about  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  continuing  the  dyeing 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
yarn  shonld  then  be  taken  oat  of  the 
dye-bath,  squeeted  and  hung  up  In  the 
air  for  about  an  hour  to  allow  for  the 
full  development  of  the  color.  It 
should  then  be  given  an  after-treat- 
ment In  a  fresh  bath  with  2  per  cent 
of  potassium  bichromate  and  S  per 
cent  of  acetic  add.  After  this  the 
yarn  Is  once  again  well  rinsed  off  and 
finally  brightened  In  a  soap  bath  eon- 
talntng  1  ounce  of  soap  per  10  gallons 
of  water  at  a  temperature  of  ISO  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  This  fabric  has 
also  been  bleached  In  the  piece  with 
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hydrogen  peroxide  In  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  foregoing  sample,  the 
blenching  being  conducted  as  follows: 
Prepare  a  bath  containing  1  gallon 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  (3  per  cent)  to 
10  gallons  of  water  and  add  sufficient 
sodium  ailfcate  to  make  the  bath  dis- 
tinctly alkaline  In  reaction.  This 
bleaching  bath  is  started  at  a  temper- 
ature Of  ISO  degrees  Fahrenheit  The 
goods  are  entered  and  submerged  be- 
neath the  liquor  and  left  for  from  8 
to  10  hours  or  more  conveniently  over- 
night, sufficient  heat  being  left  on  the 
bath  to  maintain  Its  temperature  at 
about  100  degrees  Fahrenheit  After 
bleaching,  the  goods  are  removed  from 
the   bath   and   well   washed   in   soft 


CHECK  FLAXON 

The  fabrics  which  are  sold  under 
this  trade  name  are  used  largely  at 
present  Styles  are  made  in  various 
patterns  and  counts,  but,  In  general, 
they  are  all  rather  light  cloths,  al- 
though some  of  the  fabrics  would  be 
designated  as  of  medium  weight 
Many  uses  are  found  for  the  various 
lines,  such  as  waists  and  dresses,  and 
they  are  used  for  various  styles  of  em- 
broidery by  the  sellers  of  such  cloths. 

Buyers  had  an  idea  at  one  time  that 
the  fabrics  were  partly  of  linen,  and 
that  this  was  the  reason  for  their  high 
luster,  but  this  notion  is  no  longer 
held,  for  the  cloths  are  of  cotton  whol- 
ly, and  the  finish  Is  obtained  after  the 
cloth  Is  woven.  Host  of  the 
grades  retail  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  yard.  There  is  un  agree- 
ment between  the  seller  and  the  Job- 
bers that  no  cloth  wlU  be  sold  to  re- 
tailers over  the  Jobbers'  heads,  so  re- 
tailers of  necessity  must  purchase 
from  Jobbers.  There  Is  also  an  under- 
standing regarding  prices,  and  the 
usual  allowance  is  made.  In  order 
that  the  Jobber  can  sell  to  the  retailer 
at  a  price,  so  the  latter  will  sell  to 
the  eonsnmer  at  25  cents  per  yard 
the  grades  which  are  supposed  to  be 
sold  at  this  price.  Few  retailers  are 
willing  to  depart  from  the  prices 
which  are  named,  for  It  la  more  than 
likely  that  no  more  cloth  can  be  ob- 


tained if  this  IS  done.  There  has  been 
and  is  more  or  leas  friction  regarding 
prices,  but  as  these  cloths  are  highly 
advertised,  and  as  they  are  good  sell- 
ers for  this  reason,  retailers  very  sel- 
dom break  the  prices  named. 

Possibly,  it  may  not  be  well  known, 
but  It  Is  a  (act  that  on  light-weight 
fabrics  if  fine  yarns  be  used,  any 
woven  figure  will  not  show  up  well 
when  the  cloth  is  finished  unless  a 
different  process  be  employed  than  on 
ordinary  fabrics.  This  statement  also 
holds  true  on 

STRIPES  AND  CHECKS 
to  an  extent,  for  If  any  weave  is  em- 
ployed It  Is  hardly  distinguishable 
unless  oarefully  examined.  There 
would  be  no  object  In  using  a  weave 
under  such  conditions,  so  almost  all 
fabrics  with  a  fancy  weave  were  form- 
erly of  medium  or  of  rather  heavy 
weight  This  was  done  so  that  when 
sold  the  weave  would  show.  Until 
the  method  now  employed  was  adopt- 
ed, or  at  least  a  similar  process,  few 
cloths  of  fine  yarn  had  any  weave  in 
their  construction  except  plain  weave. 
To-day,  there  are  many  fabrics  being 
sold  with  fine  yarns  and  woven  figures 
on  which  the  pattern  can  be  as  dis- 
tinctly seen  as  on  some  of  the  coarser 
cloths. 

Tbls  result  Is,  of  course,  done  In  the 
process  of  finishing.  The  fabric  when 
sold  has  a  gloss  which  brings  out  the 
woven  pattern,  and  a  crisp,  harsh  feel 
which  many  heavier  cloths  do  not 
have.  The  various  finishing  plants  do 
not  supply  information  regarding  the 
processes  used  in  finishing,  but  the 
probabilities  are  that  similar  methods 
are  employed  in  all  cases.  It  must 
not  be  thought  that  the  line  of  cloths 
referred  to  is  the  only  one  which  Is 
to-day  given  this  finish,  for  It  is  not 
and  many  houses  sell  similar  fabrics. 
It  can  be  stated  here  that  the  finish 
given  is  purely  a  finish,  and  a  large 
part  of  It  will  wash  out  when  the 
cloth  Is  laundered. 

The  process  given  consists  of  first 
bleaching  the  fabric,  and  when  this  Is 
done,  together  with  various  prelim- 
inary processes,  the  fabric  is  given  a 
mercerising  similar  to  many  of  the 
heavier  cloths.  This  gives  a  small 
gloss  to  the  fine  yarn  used,  but  it  pre- 
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pares  a  foundation  for  the  following 
treatment.  This  consists  1 i  running 
the  cloth  through  a  solution  In  which 
there  Is  a  transparent  sum  and  which 
gives  the  gloss  to  the  cloth  and  makes 
the  figure  stand  out  on  the  cloth.  The 
gum  alsp  gives  the  crisp  feel  which 
the  cloth  has.  No  heavy  calendering  Is 
used,  for  this  would  be  likely  to  spoil 
the  effect  somewhat.  From  the  above 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  individual 
threads  are  more  or  less  similar  to 
■mall  glass  rods  when  the  process  Is 
completed. 

As  is  well  known,  the  beauty  of  any 
fine  cloth  lies  in  the 

EVENNESS  OF  THE  TARN 
of  which  the  fabric  is  woven.    This 
Is    illustrated    clearly    by    the    state- 
ment that  some  makers  of  One  cloths 


follow.  One  thing  which  It  Is  always 
necessary  to  do  in  making  any  kind 
of  a  fabric  is  to  have  the  yarn  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  weaving. 
Some  yarns  will  weave  well  on  plain 
work,  but  will  break  when  quite  a 
number  of  harnesses  are  used,  and  for 
this  reason,  the  percentage  of  produc- 
tion will  be  low.  If  a  good  production 
be  obtained  on  plain,  and  a  poor  pro- 
duction on  fancy  patterns  with  the 
same  yarn,  it  should  be  investigated 
and  corrected  If  possible.  Some  pat- 
terns will  run  badly  In  any  case  be- 
cause of  the  weave  combinations  used 
or  the  crowding  of  ends,  but  the  high- 
est production  possible  should  be  aim- 
ed for. 


Check  Flaxon. 


have  a  hard  time  in  obtaining  market 
prices  for  their  fabrics,  while  others 
can  obtain  somewhat  more  than  the 
ruling  price.  The  difference  in  price 
Is  largely  explained  by  the  difference 
In  yarn  quality.  The  quality  of  yarn 
being  dependent  somewhat  on  the  cot- 
ton used,  It  will  probably  be  true  that 
there  is  not  always  the  difference  In 
profit  which  is  believed  when  prices 
vary,  because  in  the  better  cloth  It  Is 
likely  that  better  cotton  was  used,  al- 
though this  conclusion  does  not  always 


factorlly  in  a  Jacquard  pattern  which 
cannot  be  used  on  ordinary  dobby 
figures.  This  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  variation  in  lift  from  front 
to  back  harness  on  the  Jacquard  is 
less  than  that  on  the  dobby  harness, 
and  there  is  little  strain  on  the  yarn. 
A  better  percentage  of  production  will 
be  obtained  at  the  same  speed  on  a 
Jacquard  than  on  a  dobby  pattern  if 
yarn  and  other  conditions  are  equal. 
The  number  of  looms  to  an 
operative      would      be    identical      In 
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most  cases  on  Jaoguard  and  dobby 
worfc,  If  the  cloth  woven  were  of  sim- 
ilar construction.  Much  more  care 
ia  necessary  In  the  making  of  fine 
cloth  than  in  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  fabrics,  for  many  times  cloth 
which  would  p&ss  as  a  first  would  be 
called  a  second  In  fine  woven  fabrics. 
As  seconds  are  sold  at  a  reduction  of 
6  per  cent  and  only  5  per  cent  of  sec- 
onds are  allowed  by  contract.  It  fol- 
lows that  a  mill  which  makes  a  larger 
proportion  of  seconds  than  tills 
amount  stands  to  lose  more  than  their 
profit,  because  buyers  do  not  want 
them,  except  at  a  large  sacrifice,  and  If 
they  are  sold  for  a  reduction,  It  will  be 
likely  to  hurt  the  sale  of  the  original 
seller,  for  the  cloth  will  be  offered 
at  a  lower  price.  This  makes  the 
Identical  cloth  on  the  market  for  two 
prices,  and  it  Is  needless  to  say  that 
some  friction  is  likely  to  result 

A  great  variety  of  patterns  are  pro- 
duced In  tine  fabrics.  Because  of  the 
yam  used  many  of  the  most  salable 
styles  are  made  by  combinations  of 
different  sizes  of  yarns  In  checks  and 
stripes.  Instead  of  using  two  or  mora 
sixes  of  yarns  it  is  sometimes  possible 
to  produce  the  same  effects  by  crowd- 
ing yarn  together.    Many  cloths  are 


made  which  have  heavy  woven  figures, 
which  are  sheared  off,  and  a  fine 
ground.  In  many  Instances,  the  ef- 
fects are  produced  by  contrasts  with 
heavy  and  light  places  in  the  woven 
fabric. 

Yarns  and  cloth  are 

LIGHTER  WHEN  WOVEN 
and  finished  than  would  appear  If  the 
original  yarn  be  considered.  The  yarn 
loses  weight  in  handling  and  In  weav- 
ing, and  the  cloth  Is  usually  pulled 
some  In  finishing.  Few  experiments 
which  are  accurate  have  ever  been 
made  along  these  lines.  Results  will 
vary,  depending  on  the  conditions  ex- 
isting in  both  weaving  and  finishing. 
Facte  are  known  more  accurately  in 
many  of  the  newer  fine  mills  than 
they  are  In  some  of  the  older  colored 
mills.  Possibly,  this  situation  has  de- 
veloped from  conditions  existing,  for 
In  colored  mills  yarns  are  usually  of 
few  slies,  and  the  styling  Is  done  by 
color  combinations,  while  in  grey  cloth 
where  woven  figures  are  used,  weave 
combinations  and  the  use  of  various 
sizes  of  yarns  give  the  results. 

The  selling  house  which  produced 
flaxon  also  produced  solesette.  There 
Is  do  doubt  that  the  making  of  cloths 
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Mr  mereerltnUon,  Of  which  the  above 
wu  possibly  the  leader,  has  added 
a  large  field  to  the  making  of  fancy 
cloth.  The  sale  of  these  constructions, 
with  the  use  of  fast  colon  and  In 
various  fancy  weaves.  Is  Increasing 
rapidly,  and  la  displacing  many  of  the 
other  linaa  used  tor  similar  purposes. 
The  method  of  manufacture  haa  re- 
sulted In  reductions  In  prices  which 
a  few  years  ago  would  have  seemed 
hardly  possible.  The  large  Increase 
which  is  noted  in  the  work  done  by 
purely  finishing  plants  has  been  made 
possible  through  these  new  lines,  be- 
cause better  work  at  a  cheaper  cost 
can  be  produced.  Adaptation  of  new 
Ideas  on  old  cloths  Is  an  art  In  Itself, 
and  almost  every  new  Idea  evolves 
others,  so  that  the  Industry  Is  bound 
together  as  a  whole.  The  makers  who 
first  adopt  such  Ideas  are  likely  to 
receive  large  rewards  In  the  way  of 
Increased  business  and  profits,  and 
not  only  this,  but  there  Is  much  good 
which  always  results  to  the  trade  In 
general  through  Improved  cloths  or 
methods  of  making  and  finishing. 


SILK  MIXTURE  GROSS-DYED 


NOVELTY 


The  fabric  of  which  we  have  gives 
the  analysis  la  one  which  many  of 
the  newer  cotton  mills  are  to-day 
making  In  quite  large  quantity.  These 
fabrics  are  finished  In  various  ways, 
but  the  larger  portion  are  dyed  solid 
shades.  Some  lines  of  these  cloths 
are  dyed  so  that  one  klnJ  of  yarn  will 
be  one  color,  while  the  other  yarn 
will  be  a  different  color.  This  gives 
what  is  called  a  cross-dyed  effect,  and 
the  sample  considered  Is  one  of  these 
results,  though  In  the  cloth  la  ques- 
tion, the  warp  Is  dyed  black,  while 
the  filling  remains  white.  It  is  a  fact 
that  raw  silk  will  In  most  cases  give 
better  results  than  If  spun  silk  be 
used.  The  new  combinations  which  are 
being  made  and  the  use  of  fast  colors 
to  stand  bleaching  on  cotton  and  silk 
have  added  much  variety  to  cloth 
production  In  grey  cloth  mills,  tor  It 
la  now  possible  to  use  fast  colors  on 
yarn  In  weaving  grey  cloth,  and  to 


produce  tome  lines  of  three-oolor  ef- 
fects. These  have  not  been  used 
largely  as  yet,  but  the  amount  pro- 
duced Is  likely  to  Increase.  TJntil  re- 
cently, It  was  necessary  to  use  dyed 
yarns  tor  various  grades  of  cloth 
which  are  to-day  being  made  of  grey 
yarns  and  at  a  reduction  in  the  mill 
cost. 

SIZES  OF  YARN  USED. 
In  the  making  of  this  fabric,  a  num- 
ber of  sizes  of  yarns  were  used  for 
the  warp.  These  various  yarns  are 
run  on  one  beam  at  the  slasher. 
There  Is  no  pattern  attempted,  and 
they  are  placed  in  a  hit  or  miss  ar- 
rangement. Some  have  never  been 
able  to  get  satisfactory  results  by 
using  various  slses  of  yarn  from  tha 
same  beam,  but  It  is  a  fact  that  many 
adopt  this  method  with  good  results 
and  a  decided  saving  In  trouble. 
Some  mills  are  in  the  habit  of  run- 
ning different  sixes  of  yarn  in  colors 
on  the  same  beam,  but  this  process 
requires  care,  especially  on  some  pat- 
terns. The  majority  of  cloths  made 
in  plain  warps  have  40-1  yarn,  In  fa  t, 
this  cloth  is  more  or  leas  standard, 
but  each  mill  makes  a  different  com- 
bination when  a  novelty  warp  is  used. 
Some  use  three  sises  of  yarn,  with 
60-1,  30-1  and  30-2  mixed,  while  others 
use  four  grades  of  yarn  In  various 
sizes.  Most  combinations  have  two- 
ply  yarn  to  an  extent,  but  some  like 
sample  are  made  entirely  of  single 
yarn.  This  method  makes  the  cost  of 
production  somewhat  less.  One  thing 
which  Is  noticed  Is  that  when  novelty 
warps  are  used,  the  picks  per  Inch  are 
usually  less.  This  Is  possible,  because 
the  larger  sizes  of  yarn  used  tend  to 
make  the  cloth  firmer.  Sometimes, 
there  Is  a  ground  weave  used  In  mak- 
ing up  patterns  for  this  class  of  cloths. 
What  are  called  slash-lines  are  placed 
Indiscriminately  over  the  ground,  and 
this  process  adds  to  the  novelty  of 
the  cloth  produced.  To-day,  there  is 
an  enormous  amount  of  these  fabrics 
produced,  and  few  realise  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  used. 

THE  RETAIL  PRICE 
is   at   present   less   than   half   what 
it     formerly    was.       It    Is     well     to 
make  note  of  the  fact  that  the  cost 
price  given  Is  based  on  to-day's  basts. 
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Not  only  hu  the  Tussah  silk  declined 
much  In  price,  bat  cotton  is  also 
lower,  so  cloth  which  sold  last  year 
for  14  to  14^  cents  per  yard  Is  at  a 
lower  price  to-day.  Many  buyers 
have  cloth  of  this  nature  on  hand,  and 
they  should  dispose  of  It  to  retailers 
so  that  losses  will  not  be  sustained,  for 
the  new  product  can  be  sold  at  a  re- 
duction on  former  prices.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  a  regular  de- 
mand for  fabrics  of  this  general  na- 
ture. Orders  are  for  quite  large 
quantities  of  cloth  in  comparison  with 
some  other  fancy  lines,  but  there  are 
various  patterns  applied  to  the  same 


ltrered  by  silk;  throwsters,  and  at 
other  times  an  ordinary  shuttle  is 
used,  and  the  tilling  quilled  onto  or- 
dinary else  cotton  bobbins.  In  either 
case,  the  production  should  be  as  large 
or  larger  than  for  ordinary  cotton 
Bhlrtlngs. 

IN  ANALYZING  ANY  FABRIC 
with  various  sizes  of  yarn  It  Is  a  hard 
operation  to  obtain  the  number  pf  ends 
and  the  sizes  of  the  yarns  employed 
In  the  warps.  If  yarn  Is  used  In 
stripes  or  In  a  regular  pattern,  the 
process  Is  much  simplified,  but  where 
the  hit  or  miss  system  is  used,  exact 


Silk   Mixture   Cross-Dyed   Novelty. 


construction.  I*  is  on  such  a  cloth  as 
this  that  buyers  are  apt  to  make 
changes  in  patterns,  and  cause  trouble 
at  the  mills  when  cloth  Is  In  the 
looms.  In  nearly  all  cases,  a  buyer 
will  want  sample  pieces,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  these  will  eat  up  sometimes 
much  of  the  apparent  profit  which  a 
mill  makes  on  the  sale.  ProBta  form- 
erly were  large  on  these  cloths,  but 
to-day  a  mill  obtains  no  larger  amount 
than  for  other  regular  lines,  the  mar- 
gin of  profit  being  close  and  the  total 
made  varying  with  the  efficiency  of 
operation.  No  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced In  making  cloths  of  this  char- 
acter on  ordinary  jacouard  shirting 
looms.  Sometimes  a  shuttle  Is  used 
which  w"l   hold   small   quills  as  de- 


results  cannot  be  obtained.  For  this 
reason,  manufacturers  use  their  own 
combinations  of  yarn  in  duplicating 
other  cloths. 

Fabrics  are  usually  made  on  either 
400  or  600  jacquard  looms,  on  which 
the  tie-up  Is  about  100  to  134  per  inch. 
The  width  of  pattern  and  ends  per 
Inch  will  vary  somewhat,  but  the 
above  will  be  true  in  most  cases.  In 
the  cloth  analyzed  ft  was  probable 
that  the  pattern  was  made  on  a  600- 
machine,  which  was  tied-up  130  per 
inch,  giving  a  pattern  width  of  fi 
Inches.  600  divided  by  130  equals 
5  inches.  The  width  of  pattern  In 
the  finished  cloth  will  depend  on  the 
amount  which  the  cloth  shrinks  in 
weaving  and  also  to    finishing.      In 
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mur  Instances,  this  shrinkage  will  be 
from  7  to  10  per  cent,  although  various 
fabrics  will  shrink  less,  and  some 
even  more,  than  the  above  amounts.  It 
Is  a  fact  that  many  designers  have 
tried  to  convince  buyers  that  stripes 
and  other  variations  In  patterns  could 
■ot  be  produced  on  regular  Jacquards, 
claiming  a  special  tie-up  'vas  neces- 
sary, but  it  will  be  found  on  Investi- 
gation that  a  very  large  percentage  Of 
such  patterns  are  produced  on  reg- 
ular tie-ups.  It  would  give  mas?  of 
such  men  a  cold  shock  If  they  knew 
that  In  some  mills  to-day  there 
are  many  bordered  patterns  being  pro- 
duced on  regular  machines,  and  with 
no  extra  dobby  harnesses  used  either. 
Of  course,  there  Is  a  limit  to  the  pat- 
tern which  can  be  produced,  but  It  Is 
done,  and  to  the  buyer's  satisfaction 
too.  It  requires  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  patterns  and  methods  employed 
to  produce  them,  also  a  keen  Insight 
for  adapting  cloths  to  conditions  ex- 
isting, but  fabrics  have  been  and  are 
being  produced  along  these  lines,  and 
they  are  practical  running  Jobs  too. 
This  shows  how  narrow  some  will  be- 
come when  their  product  Is  confined  to 
a  few  lines  of  staple  cloths.  To  have 
a  knowledge  of  manufacturing  and 
adaptability,  It  Is  necessary  for  a  de- 
signer to  be  acnuatnted  with  the  de- 
signing and  making  of  many  various 
cloth  constructions,  for  it  Is  only  by 
this  method  that  a  general  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  can  be  obtained. 
Hen  become  narrow  and  fall  Into  a 
rut  when  new  and  trying  problems 
are  not  continually  met  and  solved. 
The 

WEIGHT  OP  THE  CLOTH 
Is  found  In  the  usual  manner.  If  this 
weight  be  compared  with  the  original 
grey  weight.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
cloth  Is  much  lighter  when  finished. 
This  If  due  to  a  number  of  reasons, 
among  which  are  the  facts  that  the 
silk  Is  lighter  because  of  the 
bleaching  and  boiling  out,  the 
cotton  is  lighter  due  to  handling, 
and  there  Is  a  certain  stretch 
in  finishing  which  gives  more  ynrds 
of  cloth  than  when  the  cloth  is  first 
woven.  In  dyed  vara  manv  men  have 
been  In  the  habit  of  assuming  that 
the  weight  added  by  dyeing  Just  about 


balanced  with  the  weight  lost  In 
handling;  that  Is.  dyed  yarn  In  a  fin- 
ished fabric  was  about  the  same  size 
as  It  was  previous  to  dyeing,  warp- 
ing, spooling,  slashing  and  weaving, 
but  this  is  not  true  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  for  the  dyed  yarn  will  be 
finer  than  it  was  when  made.  In 
cloth  analysis,  there  have  been  many 
facts  assumed  which  do  not  hold  true. 
It  Is  only  within  a  short  time  that 
any  accurate  teste  have  been  made 
regarding  manufactured  and  finished 
cloth,  and  few  men  have  ever  been 
In  positions  to  make  tests  on  both 
fabrics  which  would  be  accurate,  be- 
cause It  requires  a  whole  series  of 
experiments  on  identical  cloths  to  es- 
tablish facts,  and  even  then,  results 
may  vary  In  the  different  finishing 
plants.  To  treat  all  cloths  In  the 
same  class  and  assume  the  figures  are 
correct  es  has  been  done  In  the  past 
is  entirely  wrong.  Not  only  has  the 
above  been  done,  bnt  many  have  also 
assumed  that  the  weights  given  In  any 
finished  cloth  should  be  practically 
Identical  with  the  grey  or  mill 
weights.  A  few  experiments  on 
Identical  cloths  would  show  how  falla- 
cious this  theory  Is,  especially  In  the 
fabrics  made  by  the  newer  mills.  To 
get  any  figures  which  a-e  reliable, 
experiments  should  be  made  freely  at 
various  stages  until  cloth  is  finished. 
This  is  not  done  to  any  extent  by 
manufacturers,  and,  of  course,  buyers 
care  but  little  for  such  details, 
and  It  Is  known  that  many  of  the  re- 
sults which  are  assumed  are  gfven 
by  analysts,  who  compare  similar  fab- 
rics, but  as  stated  above,  such  re- 
sults are  unreliable.  To  have  facts 
correct,  a  man  must  know  much  prac- 
tical manufacturing  detail,  and  then 
by  correct  theory  establish  results 
which  will  prove  useful.  Accurate 
statements  cannot  be  obtained  unless 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge 
be  combined. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  DTEINO. 
The  only  color  to  be  considered  In 
this  sample  Is  the  brack  dyed  on  the 
cotton  warp.  In  the  preoaratlon  of 
this  fabric.  It  is  not  desired  to  have 
a  vpry  full  shsde  of  black,  as  this 
would  take  away  from  the  general 
color  value  of  the  woven  fabric.   This 
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warp  Is  dyed  In  the  stslng  and  the 
following  procedure  1b  recommended; 

Uae  three  pounds  of  0x7  diamine 
black  AW,  one -quarter  pound  diamine 
but  yellow  A,  and  10  gallon*  of  boil- 
ing water. 

When  the  dyeBtuffs  have  been  thor- 
oughly dissolved,  cool  the  eolation  to 
140  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  then  mix 
with  10  gallons  of  size.  This  else  1b 
prepared  by  using  120  gallons  of  wat- 
er, 80  pounds  of  starch,  20  pounds  of 
dextrine  and  20  pounds  of  Turkey  red 
oil.  Those  Ingredients  are  boiled  op 
together  until  a  thoroughly  homoge- 

FATTERN. 
40/1  American  carded  1  J  * 

l»/l  Aniricu  curded  i         —  — 


neons  solution  Is  obtained.  The  cot- 
ton warp  Is  dyed  In  this  size  by  pass- 
ing through  a  sizs  box  and  squeeze 
rolls  and  then  Is  carried  directly  on 
to  the  dryer,  which  may  be  either  the 
ordinary  slasher  warp  machine  or 
through  the  more  recent  form  of  hot 
air  warp  dryer.  This  method  of  dye- 
ing is  very  cheap  and  economical,  and 
though  It  does  not  yield  very  high- 
class  colors  with  respect  to  penetra- 
tion, beauty  of  shade, -or  fastness  to 
the  various  agencies,  nevertheless,  for 
the  fabric  under  consideration,  this 
process  gives  a  color  amply  sufficient 
for  Its  needs. 


1.101 


11/11  >  end  tuub  trim  fllllna:;  14  plcka. 

It   read.   11%"  width  In  reed.   ■*"  «tot  width.   11"  Bnlahed  width;   Tl    X    ft    erey  count: 
71    X    M  finished  count. 

TARNS. 

Cotton.  Labor,  waate. 

40/1  Am.   carded.    1)4'  ataple.  1  hank  double  ravine:,  ltd.  7«e.  —  I  .lt% 

■0/1   Am.   carded.   IKa"  ataple.  t  hank  double  ravlni,  14c  6«c  —       .llli 

HA   Am.   carded.   1*       ataple,  1  hank  double  rovlna;,  lie.  ifie.  —       .11* 

11/11  1  end  toaamh  illk.  S6.000  yarde  per  pound.     On  qnllla  —     1.71 

1,101  and*   11/1   American  carded +   •%  take-up  —  .01S*  O   1  .11%      —  I  .0181 

M0  enda.   10/1    American   carded    4-   *%  Ukfup  —    0t4»  5         ll2      —        1041 

HI  enda.   10/1    American  carded +   •«  take  up  —  .0114   S         11*     —       .1011 

*4  plcka.  tl/SI  t  end  tuaaab  ellk —  .Ml*  9      Lli         -       .Mil 

Wuvlnt     *1» 

Rxpeoeee     ...    HTS 

Jaequard  carda   % ,0101 

Bolllnc     :i!li 

UII1  coat |  .1*11 

Zlnlablni.  1vM(.  ate .0111 

rtolebed  coat 1  .1111 

Tarda  par  Bound.  1  ti. 

Retail  price,  10c 

Mill  aelllns  price.  14  to  14Hc.  when  tbl*  cloth  wni  boue-ht 


COTTON  SOEDE 

This  fabric  is  the  one  which  Is 
creating  a  large  amount  of  interest 
at  present  In  the  market  Many  ex- 
pressions have  been  beard  regarding 
the  cloth  and  the  finish  applied.  Host 
of  the  cloth  seen  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  Imported,  and  is  sell- 
ing for  about  11.60  per  yard.  There 
are  many  sellers  In  the  market,  who, 
from  appearances,  seem  to  try  to 
create  the  Impression  that  no  cloth  of 


any  value  can  be  made  or  finished  In 
America  satisfactorily.  If  there  Is 
anything  which  they  can  say  against 
cloth  of  domestic  production.  It  Is 
stated  as  strongly  as  possible.  This 
has  been  done  on  the  cloth  In  ques- 
tion, and  has  also  been  done  on  the 
new  toweling  fabrics,  when  the  facts 
are  that  the  fabrics  can  be  made  sat- 
isfactorily, and  much  cheaper  here 
than  they  can  be  imported.  From  in- 
stances which  come  to  light  some- 
times, It  Is  wondared  whether  some  of 
the  domestic  product  Is  not  used  as 
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Imported  by  these  same  sellers. 

This  doth  1b  a  domestic  article.  It 
la  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  few 
mills  care  to  make  the  cloth,  for  It  la 
exceptional  Id  a  number  of  ways. 
First,  the  yarns  are  much  finer  than 
many  mills  care  to  make,  as  they 
are  about  90-2.  Second,  the  count  Is 
high,  both  In  warp  and  Oiling,  name- 
ly 132  fay  188.  Third,  the  weave  Is 
one  seldom  seen  on  cotton  cloth,  as 
It  Is  a  BOrt  of  double  cloth,  the  face 
and  back  weave  being  a  four- 
harness  broken  twill.  There  are  no 
extra  threads  used  in  making  the 
weave,  but  the  effect  Is  similar  to  a 
double  cloth,  although  It  is  not  one 
strictly  speaking. 

The  price  quoted  for  this  cloth  is 
32  cents  per  yard.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, this  price  seems  to  reflect 

VERY  POOR  MERCHANDISING, 
for  a  larger  amount  should  be  ob- 
tained for  a  number  of  reasons.  One 
1b  that  this  fabric  is  distinctly  a  nov- 
elty of  the  highest  order,  another  is 
that  the  profit  secured  Is  not  large,  as 
will  be  explained  later,  while  most  Im- 
portant Is  the  fact  that  this  cloth  will 
probably  be  sold  as  Imported  and  Is 
now  retailing  at  about  $1.50  per  yard. 
There  will  be  little  competition  on 
this  fabric  as  made,  and  It  Is  thought, 
a  higher  price  should  be  obtained  than 
haa  been  asked.  Cheap  Imitations  of 
this  cloth  cannot  be  produced  for  the 
fine  yarns  used,  and  the  high  count, 
together  with  the  finish,  do  not  admit 
large  possibilities  In  this  direction. 
From  our  analysis,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  cost  of  production  Is  about  28 
cents  per  yard,  while  the  Belling  price 
Is  32  cents  per  yard,  or  a  profit  of 
about  four  cents  per  yard.  This  cloth 
has  188  picks  per  Inch,  and  the  pro- 
duction Is  very  low,  and  under  the 
conditions,  the  profit  would  not  be 
over  (2.50  per  loom  per  week,  or  a 
profit  of  about  1125  per  loom  per  year. 
This  might  give  a  profit  of  somewhat 
over  10  per  cent  on  capital  Invested, 
but  this  Is  not  ennueh  for  the  rh"n"- 
ter  of  fabric.  There  Is  more  ability 
required  to  make  this  cloth  than  the 
toweling  fabric  being  sold,  and  It  Is 
known  that  cloth  of  this  nature  has 
been  sold  recently  at  less  than  16 
cents  par  yard,  and  a  profit  of  oyer 


110  per  loom  per  week  obtained,  or  a 
rate  of  profit  of  over  $500  per  loom 
per  year.  The  prices  of  the  cotton 
suede  and  toweling  cloths  are  Identi- 
cal at  retail,  and  without  question,  the 
cost  of  producing  the  suede  la  twice 
that  or  the  tnwLling.  so  we  are  tree 
to  admit  a  mistake  was  made  when 
no  more  was  charged  than  32  cents 
for  the  quality  o,  su-do  offered;  In 
fact,  it  Is  doubted  whether  the  ma- 
jority of  fine  mills  which  could  make 
this  cloth  could  do  It  as  low  as  we 
have  figured,  that  Is,  and  produce  a 
good  result,  and  a  low  percentage  of 


There  is  no  need  of  showing  a  draw- 
lng-!n  draft,  as  the  warp  would  prob- 
ably be  drawn  In  straight  on  eight 
harnesses,  although  the  weave  ac- 
tually takes  but  four.  The  selvages 
would  be  made  on  two  extra  har- 
nesses.    We  give  the  weave  so  that 

The  Weave. 


the  arrangement  can  be  noted.  The 
second,  fourth,  sixth  and  eighth  picks 
represent  the  filling  which  shows  on 
the  back  of  the  cloth,  while  the  re- 
maining picks  show  on  the  face.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  claims  made  that 
the  unsatisfactory  finish,  produced  is 
due  to  poor  manufacture  or  cloth  con- 
struction is  true  In  some  Instances,  for 
the  cloth  weave  and  yarns  have  much 
to  do  with  good  finished  results. 

Cloths  of  this  character  are  prac- 
tically always 

WOVEN  IN  THE  GREY 
state  and  then  bleached  and  dyed,  for 

bleached  yarns  are  seldom  used,  and 
If  they  are  the  cost  of  manufacture  is 
too  high  to  be  practical. 

As  yet,  we  have  seen  none  of  this 
kind  of  cloth  which  has  been  woven 
on  a  Jacquard  loom  with  a  fancy-pat- 
tern. There  is  a  possibility  of  this 
development  being  a  good  thing,  for 
the  ground  cloth  could  be  made  like 
sr>trpl».  anil  bpennse  of  the  hi^h  count 
used,  beautiful  patterns  could  be  made 
In  a  subdued  effect.  This  would  ap- 
peal to  many  consumers.     Regarding 
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the  cloth  as  told  at  present,  we  are 
tree  to  nay  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
appearing,  and  has  more  quality  than 
very  many  of  the  various  fabrics  of- 
fered In  recent  years.  Of  course, 
whether  a  large  sale  will  result  or 
not  Is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
but  one  thing  Is  certain,  and  this 
la  that  the  pries  will  never  be  as 
low  as  on  ordinary  lines,  and  it  Is 
doubted  greatly  whether  it  will  sell 
later  at  less  than  SI  per  yard  at  re- 
tail, even  of  domestic  make.  There 
never  will  be  a  large  supply,  no  mat- 
ter how  large  the  demand  gets,  for  to 
have  the  result  satisfactory  quality 
must  be  put  Into  the  cloth,  and  there 
are  comparatively  few  milts  which 
can  produce  this  quality.  Possibly 
one  dozen  mills  would  complete  the 
list  which  could  make  this  cloth  in 
quantity  to  sell  at  32  cents  per  yard 
and  realise  a  profit.  Because  of  slow 
production,  the  cloth  will  tie  up  a 
loom  for  quite  a  time.  It  may  be  that 
this  seller  was  willing  to  quote  this 
low  price  because  of  the  lack  of  or- 
ders for  flue  cloth,  and  desired  to  get 
work  to  keep  looms  In  operation, 
which  this  cloth  would  do  to  anyone's 
satisfaction,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
probably  a  price  could  have  been  ob- 
tained which  would  approach  40  cents 
per  yard  Just  as  easily  as  32  cents 
could. 

Regarding  the  Imported  prices  and 
those  of  domestic  make  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  en  certain  fine  cloths,  quota- 
tions have  been  asked  for  on  cloth 
made  In  this  country  of  foreign  mills, 
and  the  prices  quoted  In  many  In- 
stances are  but  from  3  to  10  per  cent. 
lower  than  that  at  which  mills  have 
sold  the  cloth  here,  and  carrying 
charges  will  range  about  4  or  E  per 
cent,  so  it  can  readily  be  seen  what 
economies  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer adopts. 

Prom  observation,  It  seems  as  If 
merchandising  was  the  large  Item 
which  needed  to  be  watched  care- 
fully by  many  mills  selling  One  and 
fancy  cloth.  It  Is  known  that  many 
of  the  newer  fine  and  fancy  mills  are 
operated  about  as  closely  as  Is  pos- 


sible, so  far  as  actual  manufacturing 
Is  concerned.  The  Interchange  of 
Ideas  and  prices  among  the  Cloth 
brokers  and  the  system  of  selling  in 
many  cases  operate  against  the  mill 
obtaining  the  legitimate  recompense 
for  initiative  and  ability.  Many 
times  buyers  would  have  willingly 
paid  higher  prices  excepting  for 
the  fact  that  they  were  posted 
regarding  prices  by  intermediates. 
This  only  added  to  the  buyer's  profits 
what  should  have  gone  to  the  maker, 
for  prices  to  the  retailer  or  jobber 
are  never  changed  by  such  a  lower* 
lng  of  prices.  We  have  seen  In- 
stances where  makers  have  been  de- 
prived of  .  a  fair  profit  when  there 
should  have  been  a  fair  profit  for  all 
concerned.  Manufacturing  has  been 
reduced  to  a  very  scientific  process, 
and  costs  of  making  are  known  pretty 
accurately,  yet  while  manufacturing 
has  been  getting  on  a  closer  basis, 
merchandising  has  been  getting  more 
expensive.  A  little  of  the  accuracy 
which  Is  employed  by  mills  Injected 
into  some  of  the  methods  of  selling 
would  work  wonders  in  the  trade. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  selling 
has  run  Into  a  very  bad  rut,  and  It 
will  require  time  and  almost  a  revolu- 
tion to  put  It  on  a  better  or  different 
basis.  We  believe  the  men  who  have 
shown  such  ability  In  the  economies 
of  manufacture  are  fully  capable  of 
showing  new  ideas  In  selling,  and 
that  to  obtain  a  more  regular  profit 
and  to  be  dictated  to  less  by  buyers, 
mills  must  eventually  have  more  pow- 
er than  they  at  present  have.  Con- 
solidation of  Interests  must  be  effected 
In  some  manner  to  put  manufacturing 
on  more  stable  basis.  The  method 
of  obtaining  the  weights  and  yards 
per  pound  Is  as  follows*. 

1,9*0    mda    ■+■    (10/1    X    MO)    —    .1048.    warn 
weight    without    take-up   In    waavlni. 


1,  total  walsht  par  Tard. 
il  7«rda  par  posnd. 
igtizedby\j005lC 
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PATTKEN. 


BO/t  SII  HI.Bd  It       t,|(4       14         —     MM  total   Midi. 

to/*  8m  biud  nnius:  in  pick.. 

10  rted.  It*  width  In  reed.  It*  crer  width.  1*"  flunked  width;   Itt   X   II 

YARNS. 

.  I Jhor, 

Cotton,  —a.  to.      . __„. 

1<I/J  Sea  Ialand:  IS"  etaple;  tl  ht.uk  double  roTlnc.       Mo.  lie  1c       —     Me. 

l»/l  9u  Ialand  fllltar     Ame  u  warp.  —     Mc 

COST. 

l,t*0  enda.  1«/1  Bu  Ulud   +    If*  take. up —    lltl   •   «'«■     —  I  ■  «»• 

til  pick*.   M/I  8»   lataod ..-  .1141   0   lit     -       .MM 

w«'""« j*s; 

Bxpanee* .MM 

I  .Mil 

Bellini     IW 

Qrw  coat   t  .MM 

Drains,    naleolnc     ate .MM 

Ftnlstted  «oit   »  .MM 

Tarda  par  pound.  1 ( 1 

Mill  price,  lie.  par  yard 

Ratal)  price  for  similar  labrtca.   tl  to   par  perd   CI  reported) 

DTTCGTIIT  MIDI)  UAIIC  thing  which  helps  largely  In  producing 
nUdMAn  UUIUJ  KUlliU  a  good  voile,  and  this  la  good  yarn. 
If  yam  is  poor,  no  weaving  or  flnleh- 
We  have  In  the  past  analyzed  va-  lng  will  give  the  result  wanted.  The 
rlous  patterns  on  voile  cloths.  Inas-  yarn  Is  not  ordinary  two-ply,  but  It  la 
much  as  these  fabrics  will  be  used  two-ply  with  a  much  harder  twist  than 
more  largely  than  any  other  the  com  ■  in  usually  given.  This  makes  a 
lng  summer,  it  may  be  well  to  add  smooth,  round  thread  and  gives  a  clear 
another  novel  combination  to  the  looking  cloth.  Some  makers  use  gass- 
ones  already  given.  This  cloth  Is  ed  yarn,  which  ensures  an  added 
made  with  a  voile  ground  which  is  smoothness  to  the  result.  The  yarn 
exceptional  for  the  reason  that  the  made  determines  to  an  extent  the 
yarns  used  are  of  fine  character,  count  necessary  to  secure  satisfactory 
namely,  1208-2,  -  and  tew  mills  In  woven  cloth.  The  standard  of  twist 
America  could  make  them  in  any  given  the  two-ply  yarn  will  vary  from 
quantity.  Cloths  of  this  character  are  about  6  to  8.  In  twisting,  the  hard 
used  for  various  purposes,  and  all  yarn  Is  likely  to  cut  the  travelers  and 
have  a  rather  low  count.  The  ma'  cause  trouble.  Some  mills  have  twist - 
jorlty  use  yarn  up  to  603-2  and  a  ed  their  ply  yarns  on  regular  spinning 
count  of  about  50  square,  although  frames  and  secured  better  results,  for 
some  mills  make  finer  yarn  with  a  the  rings  are  smaller,  and  not  only 
somewhat  closer  count.  Many  of  the  this,  but  the  ply  yarn  used  for  filling  la 
patterns  being  offered  at  present  have  ready  for  the  loom  when  twisted,  with 
silk  for  decorative  purposes,  and  this  no  additional  processes,  which  aro  nee- 
gives  an  added  attractiveness  for  a  essary  if  twisted  on  a  regular  twister, 
comparatively  small  added  expense.  ENAMELED  BOBBINS 
In  some  instances,  artificial  silk  is  be-  b          d    a       .  _  _  ,__  Bt«mecl 

s ffawrsa.'wvf  ar  jail's, sr 

satisfactory,  although  for  other  pur-  The  fabrl  coatnry  to  the  Im- 
poses it  does  not  have  such  a  large  Hef  of  m,ny_  fm  not  g/wpenaWe  to 
success,  in  make  aB  wouid  appear,  for  the  count 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  is  ususlly  low,  the  cloth  weight  light 
of  a  voile  cloth  much  ability  is  re-  and  the  production  comparatively 
quired  to  get  the  best  appearance.  It  large  per  loom.  For  this  last  reason. 
Is  necessary  to  have  the  cloth  open  a  smaller  profit  per  yard  will  yield  a 
and  still  not  allp  badly.    Thar*  la  on*  hotter  return  than  on  many  other  linos 
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of  iancy  fabrics.  Host  of  the  various 
linos  of  voile  clothe  are  made  from 
(trey  yarns,  and  the  fabrics  are  finished 
when  woven.  There  are  a  few  voiles 
made  of  bleached  and  dyed  yarns,  but 
they  have  been  constructed  this  way 
to  produce  certain  results.  If  two 
fabrics  could  be  made  bo  that  the  re- 
sults would  be  the  same  when  finish- 
ed It  would  be  found  that  the  use 
of  grey  yarns  would  produce  the  low- 
est cost  of  manufacturing.  There  Is 
no  doubt  but  that  this  method  of  mak- 


have  thought  there  was  little  compe- 
tition In  the  making  of  fancy  fabrics, 
but  they  were  never  more  mistaken, 
for  competition  Is  sharper  on 
some  of  these  cloths  than  on-  some 
of  the   coarser  better-known  lines. 

Many  of  the  fabrics  being  Bold  have 
silk  stripes  of  varying  widths  In  their 
make-up,  and  they  are  woven  on  Jac- 
quard  looms.  Few  of  the  patterns  are 
made  on  dobby  looms,  for  It  requires 
quite  a  few  harnesses  to  produce  any 
satisfactory  figure  on  a  closely  woven 


Russian   Cord   Voile. 


log  cloth  1b  driving  orders  from  many 
of  the  older  mills. 

The  clothe  we  are  considering  could 
be  made  in 

THREE  METHODS: 

First,  by  using  bleached  and  dyed 
yarns.  Second,  by  using  grey  cotton 
yarns  and  fast  colored  silk  to  stand 
the  bleaching  process.  Third,  by  using 
gray  cotton  yarns  and  raw  silk  and 
then  bleaching  and  cross-dyeing  the 
result  Possibly,  the  last  mentioned 
method  Is  the  more  common  one  on 
this  Identical  cloth,  and  It  would  prob  - 
ably  give  the  cheapest  cost  price.  In 
these  days  or  competition,  the  one 
who  produces  a  certain  effect  for  the 
lowest  price  gets  the  business.    Many 


silk  stripe.  This  brings  us  to  the  Item 
or  Interest  In  the  cloth  we  are  con- 
sidering. This  fabric  Is  made  on  an 
ordinary  dobby  loom,  and  requires  few 
harnesses  to  weave.    It  la 

A  COMBINATION 
of  the  weave  which  was  popular  fot 
men's  shirtings  last  season  and  which 
Is  being  used  extensively  at  present 
with  the  voile  ground.  This  le  what  is 
called  a  Russian  cord.  It  consists  of 
a  cord  of  a  more  or  less  heavy  nature 
and  a  leno  end  which  crosses  back 
and  forth  every  pick,  effectually  cov- 
ering the  cord  underneath.  Some- 
times this  crossing  end  Is  of  grey 
yarn,  while  other  times  It  Is  of  silk 
similar  to  sample,  and  in  still  other  in- 
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■tan cob,  It  1b  of  feat  color  cotton  yam 
to  stand  bleaching  like  the  large  num- 
ber ot    men's    snirtlngs    produced. 

Some  time  ago  there  were  certain 
weavers  who  believed  that  no  leno 
similar  to  a  Russian  cord  could  be 
produced  by  the  use  ot  top  doups. 
They  thought  that  before  a  crossing 
could  be  satisfactorily  made  with  a 
top  doup  one  pick  would  have  to  In' 
tervene.  For  this  reason,  many  of 
these  fabrics  are  woven  on  bottom 
doups.  As  is  well  known,  top  doups 
are  more  satisfactory  if  they  can  be 
run,  and  It  is  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  stilt  use  bottom 
doups  that  many  manufacturers  are 
to-day  using  top  doups  for  cloths  of 
this  character.  We  have  given 
THE  CHAIN  AND  DRAFT 
tor  the  use  ot  bottom  doups,  for  it  ia 
probable  that  the  majority  still  use 
them,  and  It  makes  things  somewhat 
'  clearer  by  this  method.  The  combina- 
tion aa  produced  is  very  pleasing,  and 
It  Is  such  Ideas  as  these  which  some- 
times bring  large  profits  to  the  orlgl 
nators.  There  are  few  new  Ideas  In 
ground  cloth  construction,  but  there 


are  unlimited  possibilities  In  combi- 
nations, for  new  Ideas  in  designs  and 
dyeing  and  finishing  admit  of  new 
results.  This  Is  illustrated  clearly  by 
the  large  use  made  of  Ideas  when 
cloth  began  to  be  mercerized  In  the 
piece,  also  when  yarns  began  to  be 
dyed  colors  which  would  stand  the 
bleaching  process.  It  is  not  believed 
that  either  of  these  ideas  have  yet 
been  developed  aa  fully  as  possible. 
The  use  of  fast  colors  on  silk  yarn 
has  hardly  been  brought  before  the 
public,  so  there  may  be  pos- 
sibilities In  this  direction.  The  mak- 
ing of  cotton  suede  opens  a  field  which 
has  been  tested  but  little  In  cloth 
making.  Because  of  the  low  number 
of  picks  In  a  voile  cloth,  the  Russian 
cord  effect  is  not  as  good  as  on  many 
sblrtlng  fabrics  which  have  a  higher 
count  In  the  filling,  but 

THE  RESULT 
Is  good  enough  to  be  noted  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Good  yarn  tor  the  doups  is  of  hard- 
twist  worsted,  and  it  may  be  well 
to  bring  out  the  fact  that  care  in 
weaving  such  fabrics  will  save  quit*  a 


mbed.  bard  twist.. 


17 


'•r  all.  1IXH1 
TARNS. 


—  1,910  total   and*. 

1  width,   It    X    M  ■»*  count 
led  count  (round  cloth. 


Twlit- 


120/1  BM  Mind  hard  twist;  1%'  sta.;  U  hunk  dou.  rov..  Mc.         Mc.  Mc.     —11.01 

•0/*  Am.  combed;  l%-  .la. ;  12  hank  dou.  rov..  24c.         10S.C.         4c.     -       .44* 
CO/2  Upun  ihk:  60.400  j-.m.  por  lb.     Ready  tor  loom  —     141 

1M/1  Sea  I. land  hard  twist  fllllns.     Sams  aa  warp  —     1.M 

COST. 
1.111  nm.  120/2  Sea  Island  hard  twist. ...+     t%  take-up  -  .0111  O  tl.01         -  t  .M74 

Li*  ends.   Stt/2   Am.  combed 4-     !%  take-up  —  .0*11  5       .44  K     —       .(Ml 

[44  end*.  10/1  una  oi;k +   70ft  take-up  =  .M8J  5     !.»»         —       .MM 

ES  picks,   120/2  Sea  Island  hard  twist —  .0311   0     L.0S         —       .0(61 

Weavln,     0109 

Eipenm     »14l 

t  .114* 

Salllns     -Mil 

Flnlahin*. "ale   I '.  '. '. '. '.', '. '.'. '. '.'. '.'. '.'. '. '. '.'. '. '. '.'.'. '.'. '. '.'. '.'.'. '.'. '.'. '. '. '. '. '. '.'. '. '. '. '. '.',  ISMS 

Finished  Mt •  .MM 

Tarda  par  lb.,  11.11. 

Retail  price,   4bo.  par  jard. 
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little  In  the  cost  of  production.  Unless 
there  are  a  large  number  of  leno  ends 
a  weaver  can  operate  nearly  the  same 
number  of  looms  as  on  ordinary  wort 
The  loom  speed  will  be  somewhat 
slower,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  doup 
yarn  takes  some  time  to  straighten 
out  Through  wrong  designing  or 
planning  we  have  seen  patterns  which 
might  have  been  profit  producers  be- 
come bad  running  Jobs  and  continual 
trouble  makers.  It  Is  necessary  to 
bind  the  leno  on  the  correct  picks  In 
making  fabrics  of  this  nature.  We 
have  seen  cloths  woven  In  large  quan- 
tities which  when  finished  showed  but 
a  straight  line  and  no  crossing  end. 
It  Is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  weave 
should  never  be  used,  as  It  will  re- 
sult In  cancellation  of  orders  and 
LOSS  OP  PROFITS. 

Some  manufacturers  make  their 
voile  yarns  to  slse  a  specified  amount 
while  others  use  certain  slse  single 
yarns,  and  let  the  two-ply  result  be 
what  It  may.  Because  of  the  bard 
twisting  used  the  yarn  will  In  most 
cases  be  heavier  than  the  sample  yarn 
would  Indicate,  that  Is,  50&-S  will  ac- 
tually size  about  48s-2.  The  take  up 
on  the  leno  or  crossing  end  1b  about 
70  per  cent  on  the  clotb  In  question, 
that  Is,  3 1-3  inches  will  weave  1  Inch 
of  cloth, 

Tbe  weights  and  yards  per  pound 
are  obtained  as  follows: 


1.1S6    t 


•  +    (110/1   X    *40)    —  .Mil.   warp 


1M 'inula    -t-    (SO/2    x     M*>    —    .toil,    warp 

.I0T1  *+   %<   °—    .007I.U«MT|W»elBht    with 

141     end-"'*     (S0.400    —    10/2    11)1111    lllk)     — 

.001*   (Ilk   welfht   without   take-up. 
.0023  +  .1  -  .0S97,   total  llJk  welibt. 
Ggplcfcn  X  Igfc-  x  IS- 
—  —  —       ,  yar 

l.l«7.e*-fI'**i»/l  X   Mt>  —  .0111.  weight  of 
.O0M    +    .Nil    —    .0164, 
da  par  lb. 


SILK  MIXTURE  EPONGE 

'  The  cloth  considered  here  is  Inter- 
esting In  that  It  is  a  development  of 
eponge,  which  many  have  purchased 


I  weight    par  yard. 


ud  of  which  man*  qualities  hare 
been  produced  at  as  many  dlflerent 
prices.  Possibly,  eponge  cloth  for  a 
novelty  fabric  has  allowed  of  more 
and  greater  variations  than  any  other 
recently  produced.  It  Is  made  in  nov- 
elty yarn  warp  and  filling,  in  novelty 
warp  and  plain  filling.  In  plain  warp 
and  novelty  filling.  In  silk  and  cotton 
mixtures  similar  to  the  sample 
we  are  now  considering.  In  dyed 
yarn  fabrics,  mercerized  yarn  fabrics 
and  various  combinations  of  colors  In 
various  kinds  of  yarns.  Possibly, 
mills  have  had  about  all  the  orders 
they  will  have  for  the  present  on 
these  cloths,  but  retailers  are  becom- 
ing Interested,  and  a  fair  distribution 
is  likely  for  such  a  high-class  novelty. 
It  Is  true  that  of  late  the  Interest  Is 
being  largely  seen  on  similar  Ideas  of 
this  nature  worked  up  Into  trim- 
mings and  the  like,  and  the  demand 
should  be  extensive  In  this  direction, 
for  these  effects  are  more  desirable 
.for  trimmings  than  they  are  for  whole 
dresses.  Many  of  the  cloths  are  still 
Imported,  although  cloths  of 

AMERICAN  PRODUCT 
have  largely  replaced  them,  at  least 
In   the  cheaper  grades. 

Misstatements  by  men  supposed  to 
be  familiar  with  cloth  making  have 
been  made  about  these  fabrics,  possi- 
bly to  a  larger  extent  than  on  many 
novelty  cloths.  Because  they  never 
have  had  any  experience  in  making 
novelty  yarns,  they  consider  that  they 
are  Impossible  to  produce.  For  this 
reason,  It  Is  likely  that  more  people 
have  paid  high  prices  for  these  cloths 
than  for  the  majority  of  fancy  fabrics. 
One  thing  Is  very  evident,  and  this  Is 
that  no  cloth  of  a  radical  nature  can 
be  sold  In  comparatively  large 
amounts  until  consumers  are  Interest- 
ed In  the  Idea,  or  a  fashion  Is  worked 
up  for  the  cloth.  Contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral opinion,  any  large  sale  of  a  dif- 
ferent cloth  is  a  growth  and  should 
be  treated  as  such  by  buyers. 
NOT  A  NEW  IDEA. 

The  idea  used  In  these  cloths  Is  not 
new.  for  It  bas  been  used  at  various 
times,  tint  so  demand  was  created 
and  therefore  no  sale  made.    We  have 
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seen  good  and  practical  ldeaa  thrown 
aside  by  buyers  simply  because  they 
did  not  care  to  attempt  to  develop 
their  use.  The  yarns  used  In  these 
cloths  are  called,  In  mill  language, 
under  the  general  heading  of  cork- 
screw yarns.  To  produce  the  effects, 
two  twisting  operations  are  neces- 
sary, one  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  other.  In  the  yarn  In  this  cloth. 
Instead  of  all  single  yarns  being  used, 
we  nave  two  sizes  of  two-ply.  This 
makes  a  better  effect,  although  it  in- 
creases the  cost  of  the  yarn  some* 
what.  If  the  yarn  be  made  on  the 
twister.  It  is  necessary  to  have  two 
sets  of  rolls,  for  the  yarns  are  not 
delivered  at  the  same  rate  of  speed, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  yarn  analy-. 
sis.    If 

NOVELTY  TWISTERS 
are  not  available,  It  is  possible  to 
make  the  same  effects  on  an  ordinary 
spinning  frame,  using  two  sets  of 
rolls  and  a  wire  across  the  front  of 
the  frame  to  hold  up  the  ends  off 
the  other  rolls  and  guide  them  Into 
the  pig  tails  on  the  frame.  This 
policy  Is  sometimes  advantageous,  for 
yarn  in  the  last  twisting  process  can 
be  wound  directly  onto  quills,  there- 
by saving  some  operations  which  are 
necessary  when  yarn  Is  twisted  on  a 
regular  twister.  Tarns  of  this  charac- 
ter usually  are  coarse  In  size  when 
completed,  possibly  few  being  over 
714  and  many  less  than  6,  although  at 
various  times  samples  have  been  seen 
with  yarn  which  sized  when  finished 
as  fine  as  20.  Because  of  the  coarse 
siie  of  the  yarn,  the  cloth  count  is 
necessarily  low  In  the  direction  which 
the  novelty  yarn  was  used. 

To  And  the  resulting  yam  size  when 
completed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  pull 
threads  from  the  cloth  and  size  In 
the  ordinary  manner,  this  process 
giving  5.45  as  the  yarn  size;  but  to 
obtain  the  various  yarns  which  enter 
the  construction  Is  another  thing. 
The  first  step  is  to  unravel  some  of 
the  ends  composing  the  novelty,  be- 
ing careful  to  measure  their  lengths. 
In  this  manner  It  will  be  found  that 
the  40s-l  yarn  takes  up  9^4  per  cent, 
while  the  aOs-2  takes  up  30  per  cent. 
When  the  yarns  are  unraveled,  It  la 


an  eaay  matter  to  obtain  the  various 
sizes.  Care  should  also  be  observed 
in  the  amount  of  twist  per  Inch  In 
each  operation  of  twisting,  for  this 
has  much  to  do  with  the  final  effect. 
When  the  above  has  been  completed, 
the  size  which  the  yarn  should  be  is 
obtained. 


to/i  —  io/i 

•" -  ■brtafc.  —  11.1/1 

.brink.  —  J  0.6/1 
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10/1  +■  10.1/1  - 


I.  to 

PRICES  DO  NOT  CORRESPOND. 

To  show  that  prices  on  various 
quantities  of  fabilcs  do  not  corre- 
spond when  retailed,  we  can  stmts  that 
an  all-cotton  fabric  was  being  re- 
tailed at  a  higher  price  than  the  silk 
one  analyzed  in  the  same  store. 
Some  may  think  that  the  construction 
warranted  the  difference,  but  we  can 
state  that  there  was  practically  the 
same  number  of  picks  of  novelty 
yarn  of  the  same  size  as  filling  In 
each  cloth,  so  little  difference  could 
be  found  here.  The  warps  bear  no 
comparison,  for  the  cotton  warp  was 
plain  yarn  of  a  count  of  about  29 
threads  per  Inch  of  30s-l  yam,  while 
the  silk  warp  counts  over  all  nearly 
150  per  Inch.  An  absolute  difference 
In  cost  of  warp  material  of  over  10 
cents  per  yard  is  noted,  making  the 
cost  of  the  grey  cotton  cloth  less  than 
12  cents  per  yard.  Another  item  of 
expense  which  the  white  cotton  cloth 
did  not  bear  was  the  extra  cost  of 
dyeing  and  finishing  a  novelty  silk 
and  cotton  fabric.  Altogether,  the  net 
cost  finished  of  the  silk  and  cotton 
fabric  was  nearly.  If  not  quite,  twice 
the  cost  of  the  all-cotton  one,  and  the 
retail  price  of  the  all-cotton  fabric 
la  higher  than  the  mixture  cloth.  This 
shows  how  the  retailer,  many  times, 
purchases  fabrics  which  show  no 
relation  of  manufacturing  costs  to 
selling  prices. 

.  There  is  as  much  demand  for  one 
of  these  fabrics  as  there  Is  for  the 
other,  and  no  excuse  can  be  offered 
that  one  Is  sold  at  a  lower  price  be- 
cause of  small  demand.  If  the  novelty 
mixture  tells  for  36  cents  per  yard, 
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ttio  all-cotton  fabric  should  not  bring  times  ft  would  be  possible  for  a 
over  50  cents  per  yard.  These  cloths  weaver  to  operate  more  looms,  there- 
were  purchased  through  the  same  by  reducing  the  produolng  costs,  ex- 
channels,  and  It  Is  very  evident  that  ceptlng  for  the  fact  that  the  filling 
some  one  made  runs  out  very  fast  If  more  than 
EXCESSIVE  PROFITS  °ne  loom  waa  operated,  It  Is  likely 
,..  „  _  ,,  ,_.,.  .,  ,  .__  ,.  _.  that  the  percentage  of  production 
2J£.8  I  -i?  ^C!°^^ K  J"?  »  w»W  *•  tow  and  the  ultimate  result 
Ir?!iE  ™-*5  f^'.^  ™?  ""^J  w>  better  than  If  but  one  loom  per 
to  trie  one  referred  to,  have  been  sold  WBBVH1.  .BrB  _,,„ 
for  less  than  14  centa   per  yard,  and  TI    „JiI™    „£,'((,    „„>,    ..i,,    _.—. 

ass.  ™™,  T™ « ,f."'t,s"S,«'.  <*' *-  « •»"- » "•"  ■-•»■ « 

a  loom  will  produce  a  large  number  METHOD  OF   WEAVING, 

of  yards   per  day,   due   to  the  small  Italian  silk  is  probably  used  in  large 

number  of  picks.    Because  of  the  fact  quantities,  and  the  slies  are  almost  al- 

that  the  filling  Is  so  heavy,  a  weaver  ways  heavier  than  20s- 22,  so  as  to  ob- 

c*n    Operate  but  one   loom   In   many  tain  a  sufficient  amount  of  strength, 

eases:    As  a  large  part  of  the  weaver's  We  have   used  190,000  yards  as  the 

work  Is  the  changing  of  filling,  the  site  of  the  yarn,  although  this  Is  not 

cloth  Is  called  a  filling  Job.       Many  the    theoretical    yardage.    A    certain 


PATTERN. 

13/34   Italian   el 

warp     ^ 
ly   fill  inf.   20   plcka. 

—     —     MM  total 

66   reed,   18"   wl 

width.   II-   finish* 

i:  la-  tS:\  i! hSnkdSS: SJ::      !**c"        i.*& 

■,  1BO.0OU  yard!  per  lb.     On  beam*. 
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amount  of  leeway  1b  usually  allowed 
by  ootton  mills  using  silk  for  any 
variation  which  may  be  noted  In  th« 
actual  die.  Naturally  the  maker  errs 
on  his  own  side  and  possibly  It  should 
be  considered  justifiable.  Inasmuch  as 
■Ilk  aim  purchased  from  different 
sellers  vary  widely. 

Regarding  the  use  of  silk  In  cotton 
mills,  It  can  be  said  that  it  has 
largely  increased  in  the  past  few 
years.  Possibly  the  use  may  be  ap- 
plied to  new  cloths  as  they  are  de- 
manded by  fashion,  but  there  is  no 
question  but  that  Its  nse  has  come 
to  stay  In  this  direction.  A  fancy 
goods  mill  which  has  not  or  cannot 
use  It  Is  rather  badly  handicapped 
in  the  production  of  high-class  novel- 
ties. It  is  true  that  many  times  the 
addition  of  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  silk  will  add  very  much 
more  to  the  value  of  the  cloth  than 
the  extra  charge  would  Indicate.  In 
other  cases,  a  cloth  Is  changed  from 
a  rather  ordinary  fabric  to  a  beauti- 
ful production.  Numerous  examples 
might  be  cited  where  the  use  of  silk 
was  a  distinct  advance  in  the  making 
of  cloths,  and  not  only  this,  but  many 
times  It  has  added  to  the  profits  of 
all  concerned  in  the  selling,  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  retailer.  When 
the  actual  size  of  the  filling  Is  ob- 
tained, the 

YARDS  PER  POUND 
are  figured  as  follows.  It  must  not 
be  assumed  that  the  weight  of  the 
cloth  Is  the  same  when  finished  as 
when  delivered  by  the  mill,  for  silk 
will  lose  much  weight  when  bleached 
and  boiled  out  and  cotton  Is  also 
lighter,  dan  to  processing. 

Mil  »n<ht  rtlk  +  1IMM  Tarda  —  .SMI.  attk 
'  —   — x  rare   wttkout   Uk«-u». 


1. 01)00  *  .: 

The  finished  yards  per  pound 
would  be,  probably,  about  5.36  to  6.40, 
although  this  would  depend  much  on 
the  amount  the  cloth  was  boiled  oat 
In  the  fiaiafcrna;  process. 


SILK  MIXTURE  FAST  COLOR 
SHIRTING 

The  fabric  analysed  Is  one  of  the 
newer  productions  In  shirting  mate- 
rials. As  Is  well  known,  there  Is  a 
wide  distribution  for  various  fabrics 
in  these  lines,  and  many  and  varied 
constructions  are  made  and  sold. 
While  It  has  been  noted  but  little.  It 
Is  a  fact  that  the  materials  used  have 
been  getting  finer  and  finer,  and  much 
more  silk  Is  being  used  than  ever  be- 
fore. Of  course,  the  price  of  shtrta 
has  advanced,  but  this  does  not  of 
necessity  mean  that  the  price  of  ma- 
terial has  gone  up  In  proportion.  In 
many  cases,  It  Is  known  for  a  fact  that 
cloth  In  some  of  the  high-priced  shirts 
has  been  bought  at  a  lower  price  than 
cloth  which  has  been  used  In  some  of 
the  lower- priced  articles. 

This  shows  that  some  of  the  shirt 
makers,  because  of  their  progresslve- 
ness,  have  looked  after  their  own  con- 
verting on  these  cloths  and  have  sav- 
ed the  large  profits  which  may  be 
made  In  this  manner.  Few  of  the  old- 
style  madras  shirts  had  material 
which  cost  less  than  16  cents  per  yard 
in  their  construction,  and  many  had 
material  which  cost  more  than  the 
above.  It  is  known  that  much  of  the 
material  which  shirt  makers  have  con- 
verted has  been  bought  at  10  cents 
per  yard  or  less.  Much  of  the  mate- 
rial which  Is  used  In  (3.50  to  15  shirts 
costs  less  than  25  cents  per  yard. 
This  la  for 

A  NOVELTY  CONSTRUCTION 
containing  spun  silk  filling  and  with 
enough  picks  per  inch  to  produce  a 
firm  and  satisfactory  cloth,  with,  silk 
warp  stripes  and  figured  patterns. 
Very  few  cloths  ever  used  coat  a 
maker  over  76  cents  per  shirt,  and 
the  large  majority  of  fabrics  cost  lees 
than  60  cents  per  shirt 

One  other  advantage  which  Is  not- 
ed in  many  of  the  newer  materials  Is 
that  the  cloths  are  made  of  all  combed 
yarns.  This  should  produce  a  more 
even  and  better  looking  cloth,  and  It 
usually  does.  Few  of  the  old-style 
shirtings  were  or  are  made  of  any- 
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thing  but  carded  yarns.  Another  thing 
which  is  noted  la  that  the  whites  are 
not  so  clean  In  the  older  shirtings. 
This  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
yarns  used  in  their  construction  are 
handled  much  alter  bleaching.  Of. 
course,  the  cloth  woven  is  washed  be- 
fore shipping  out.  but  this  process 
many  times  cannot  eradicate  the  shade 
obtained  when  processing.  The  above 
fs  shown  very  clearly  by  comparing 
the  whites  In  many  lines  of  the  beat 
ginghams  with  the  whites  m  some  of 
the  checked  patterns  produced  with 
yarn  to  stand  bleaching,  and  which 
are  bleached  when  the  cloth  is  woven. 


and  combed  yarns  and  also  to 
many  novelty  fabrics  composed  of 
silk  and  cotton,  both  tor  ladles'  and 
man's  wear.  The  sample  considered 
la  one  of  these  novelty  cloths.  It  has 
*Gs  1  yarn  for  warp  In  both  the  white 
and  color.  Probably,  these  were  run 
In  the  weave  room  on  separate  beams, 
although  they  could  Just  as  well  have 
been  placed  on  a  single  beam  If  fa- 
cilities for  doing  this  were  obtainable. 
The  fulling  is  of  Tussah  silk.  Toe 
yards  per  pound  are  assumed  at  55,000, 
yet  this  Is  not  the  theoretical  yard- 
age, but  is  one  which  protects  the 
manufacturer  from  variations  In  the 


Silk  Mixture  Fast  Color  Shirt  tug. 


Many  of  the  older  shirting  mills  use 
colors  which  are  fast  to  light  and 
washing,  although  there  are  still  many 
of  these  fabrics  which  do  not  have 
satisfactory  colors,  but  it  Is  manifest 
that  a  color  which  has  been  through  a 
bleaching  process  Is  better  than  one 
which  can  stand  only  light  and  wash- 
ing. 

Possibly,  one  of  the  first  and  largest 
uses  msde  of  these  colors  has  been  In 
mills  which  do  not  dre  their  own  yarn, 
and  which  are  usually  known  as  grey 
cloth  mills.  They  have  been  applied 
to  shirting  fabrics,  1n    both    carded 


silk  site.  The  cloth  construction  Is 
not  an  especially  good  one,  as  It  counts 
but  74  by  64,  and  would  not  make  a 
highly  serviceable  shirting  for  men. 
What  the  difference  is  between  the 
cost  and  retail  price  la  easily  seen. 
These  cloths  sold  last  year  ha  quite 
large  quantities  for  about  14  cents 
per  yard,  and  it  is  very  evident  that 
a  large  percentage  has  been  taken  in 
the  distribution.  Of  course,  the  price 
of  the  silk,  which  constitutes  the  larg- 
est single  Item  in  the  cloth  cost.  Is 
now  lower  than  last  year,  but  the 
dbTarence  In  price  accounts  for  *  very 
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■mall  portion  or  the  extra  coat  The 
retail  price  la  48  cents  per  yard,  and 
probably  waa  purchased  by  the  retail- 
er Tor  32%  cents  per  yard.  The  differ- 
ence between  14  cents,  the  purchase 
price,  and  32%  cents,  the  selling  price, 
represents 

THE  GROSS  PROFIT 
to  the  converter  after  the  finishing 
charges  are  deducted,  and  these 
should  not  be  large,  for  the  cloth  has 
only  to  be  bleached  and  finished.  The 
fabric  was  probably  sold  by  a  con- 
verting Jobber,  tor  they  handle  these 
lines  in  large  amounts. 

The  figure  on  the  cloth  is  made  on 
an  ordinary  dobby  loom,  and  it  takes 
16  harnesses  to  produce  It  satisfac- 
torily. In  our  drawlng-ln  draft  the 
numbers  at  the  bottom  represent  the 
number  of  ends  placed  in  each  dent 
of  the  reed.  The  numbers  in  the 
draft  represent  the  harnesses  upon 
which  draft  Is  drawn,  while  the  num- 
bers to  the  right  are  the  heddles  re- 
quired on  each  harness.  These  are 
tor  the  harness  builder,  so  that  satis- 
factory- harnesses  with  the  correct 
number  of  heddles  are  available  for 
the  drawing- In  operation.  The  head 
chain  represents  the  operation  of  the 
various  harnesses  to  produce  the  pat- 


tern. A  somewhat  more  cvon  repeat 
might  have  been  produced  if  two  plain 
picks  were  inserted  in  the  chain,  or 
if  two  were  taken  out  This 
would  have  obviated  one  defect  in  the 
pattern.  It  will  be  noted  that  In  the 
pattern  as  woven  there  Is  a  harness 
skip  over  the  large  spot. 

Care  should  be  taken  by  the  loom- 
fixer  to  see  that  such  occurrences  are 
rare,  although  It  is  hard  to  see  them 
In  grey  cloth.  This  defect  can  be  de- 
tected much  easier,  however,  with 
Tussah,  which  is  yellow,  than  with 
many  other  silks,  such  as  14-16  two- 
thread  Canton  which  is  used  largely 
In  these  varieties  of  fabrics. 

In  laying  out 

THE  PATTERN 
another  criticism  might  be  made,  and 
that  is  that  the  pattern  would  have 
looked  better  If  It  had  been  balanced. 
It  Is  noted  that  the  cloth  has  a  heavy 
colored  stripe  on  one  edge,  while  the 
light  stripe  Is  on  the  other  edge.  We 
have  laid  out  the  cloth  as  It  Is  woven, 
although  In  the  large  majority  of 
cases,  It  Is  better  to  exactly  balance 
the  repeats  nest  to  each  selvage.  Of 
course,  this  Is  sometimes  Impossible 
when  making  a  number  of  different 
patterns  with  the  same  number  of  col- 
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ored  ends,  although  this  situation 
hardly  ever  comes  up.  Many  mills 
have  been  afraid  of  handling  silk  and 
cotton  mixtures,  although  this  condi- 
tion should  have  been  eliminated  long 
ago. 

The  production  Is  as  high,  If  not 
higher,  than  with  the  same  class  of 
cotton  fabric,  and  when  workers  be- 
come used  to  handling  the  material 
little  trouble  Is  experienced.     Profits 


Harness  Chain. 

have  been  large  in  maKitig  rnese 
cloths,  but  competition  and  the  ex- 
cessive prices  charged  by  convertinn 
jobbers  have  stifled  the  demand  eome- 
what.  There  Is  no  reason  why  the 
cloth  analyzed  should  not  sell  Tor  less 
than  35  cents  per  yard  and  still  allow 
all  sellers  a  large  and  satisfactory 
profit.    The  silk  used  in  these  fabrics 
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la  rather  uneven,  In  size,  but  i 
the  purpose  for  which  It  was  used  sat- 
isfactorily. Large  advances  have  been 
made  In  the  finishing  of  these  cloths, 
and  to-day  the  finish  Is  admitted  to  be 
as  good  If  not  much  better  than  can 
be  obtained  from  any  of  the  foreign 
plants.  In  the  finishing  It  Is  custo- 
mary to  bring  the  cloth  out  to  Its 
grey  width,  as  the  silk  will  admit  of 
much  greater  stretching  than  the  cot- 
ton filling.  As  yet  no  large  number 
of  patterns  have  been  produced  on 
jacquard  looms,  but  without  doubt,  a 
large  increase  In  various  colors  and 
combinations  of  material  will  be  seen, 
while  competition  and  a  larger  pro- 
duction will  give  more  reasonable 
prices  to  consumers.  To  find  the 
yards  per  pound  the  process  Is  as 
follows: 

l.SM   ends  i-   (*•/!    X    140)   —   .*(.82.   weight 

i%    take-up  on  all  (0/1. 
«m    ■*■   .»b    —  .Mil.   weight  of  "™y   ««» 


(40/1 

X'    IM) 

without 

take-up 

012B     *    .95 

Si  oka,   X  «*'  ra. 

ad  width 

yards  of  1 

,llta|*p.r  yard 

o(  cloth 

t  +  .0 

161,    totL 

l&  rr% 

H- 

l.SS  yard*  per  p< 

MERCERIZED  RUSSIAN  CORD 
SHIRTING 

At  various  times  we  have  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  process  of  merceriza- 
tlon  and  the  use  of  fast  colors  tad 
developed  many  new  lines  of  shirtings 
and  similar  fabrics  which  fill  a  variety 
of  uses.  Not  only  have  these  proc- 
esses made  It  possible  to  produce  fine 
fabrics  of  combed  yarn  and  with 
beautiful  effects  which  could  not  be 
produced  at  any  price  until  compara- 
tively recently,  but  It  has  also  made 
it  possible  to  produce  such  cloths  at 
low  prices.  That  this  has  been  of  ben- 
efit to  consumers  thus  early  Is  easily 
proven  by  the  cloth  now  under  consid- 
eration, The  price  at  retail  is  36  cents 
per  yard,  and  It  is  not  too  much  to 


price 

Many  of  the  ordinary  madraa  shirt-. 
Ings  bring  45  cents  or  more  at  retail 
to-day,  and  do  not  compare  with  ths 
present  cloth  In  either  quality  or  con- 
struction. The  facta  are  that  many 
people  purchase  this  cloth  with  the 
impression  that  it  has  a  large  amount 
of  silk  In  its  construction,  and  this  Idea 
Is  certainly  Justified  by  the  appearance 
when  sold.  The  gloss  will  not  wash 
out,  and  the  color  will  remain  at 
bright  when  the  cloth  Is  completely 
worn  out  as  It  was  when  sold.  Of 
course,  there  la  not  the  wear  to  this 
fabric  which  there  Is  In  many  madraa 
shirtings,  but  no  one  should  expect 
such  a  condition,  for  the  cloth  le  light- 
er per  yard  and  the  yarns  are  much 
finer  than  most  madras  shirtings,  but 
the  fabric  is  a  beautiful  and  service- 
able one.  To  show  that  the  cloth  Is 
comparatively 

REASONABLE  IN  PRICE 
when  so  new  Is  shown  by  the  retail 
price  of  35  cents  per  yard,  and  also 
by  the  fact  that  made-up  shirts  have 
been  offered  and  sold  at  retail  In  this 
cloth  and  pattern  at  95  cents  each. 
As  It  takes  somewhat  over  S  yards 
of  cloth  to  produce  a  shirt,  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  price  of  cloth 
and  shirts  at  retail  Is  probably  dne 
to  the  fact  that  the  shirt  make  pur- 
chased the  cloth  very  cheaply  and 
from  first  hands,  thereby  saving  quite 
a  little.  Never  in  the  sale  of  such 
articles  has  the  writer  seen  so  much  . 
value  and  cheapness,  especially  In 
the  cost  of  a  new  idea. 

There  are  a  number  of  Interesting 
features  which  can  be  noted  In  the 
construction  of  this  variety  of  fabrics. 
It  has  been  found  from  experience  that 
certain  constructions  are  more  suit- 
able '  than  others  for  this  style  Of 
cloth.  The  warp  Is  usually  made  of 
finer  yarn  and  with  a  coarser  count 
than  the  filling,  and  for  this  reason, 
the  latter  usually  forms  a  larger  part 
of  the  cloth,  and  the  warp  yarn  Is 
more  or  less  covered  up:  One  con- 
struction largely  used  for  ground 
cloth  Is  64  by  72,  with  60s-l  warp  and 
SOs-1  filling;  another  Is  84  to  72  by 
92  to  104,  with    70s-l    or   80s-l  warp 
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and  408-1  or  *5»-l  Ailing.    Of  court*, 
many  constructions  are  used,  but 

THE  GENERAL  IDEA 
given  above  1b  nearly  always  present 
Many  buyers  ask  for  a  soles ette  con- 
struction, while  others  ask  for  a  suit- 
able cloth  for  mercerlxatton,  although 
at  present  the  yarns  and  counts  are 
well  enough  known  among  buyers  to 
be  usually  asked  for.  Many  other 
yarns  and  counts  are  used,  and  cloth 
weights  are  heavier,  in  many  in- 
stances, than  on  the  cloth  considered, 
being  many  times  heavier  than  ordi- 
nary madras  shirtings.    Filling  yarn 


to  the  cloth  but  also-  ensures  a  much 
larger  production  when  the  yarn  is 
being  made,    in  many 

MERCERIZED  FABRICS 
various  qualities  of  Egyptian  cotton 
are  sometimes  used,  as  the  results 
when  finished  are  more  satisfactory. 
Possibly,  more  of  the  cotton  imported 
Is  used  in  cloths  which  are  mercer- 
ized than  for  any  other  one  product 
excepting  hosiery  and  underwear.  The 
large  reason  why  ordinary  madras 
shirtings  do  not  possess  the  luster  and 
appearance  which  many  of  these  new 
cloths  have  is  because  they  are  not 


Mercerized  Russian  Cord  Shirting. 


is  almost  always  made  of  combed 
material,  and  because  results  are  bet- 
ter, the  yarn  usually  has  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  twist  per  Inch. 
The  standard  In  many  yarns  made  on 
ring  frames  possibly  would  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  3.2G,  although  standards  of 
as  low  as  2.76  have  been  used  on 
frames.  Sometimes  mule-spun  yarn  is 
used  with  less  twist  than  that  of 
ring  yarn,  but  too  small  an  amount 
makes  a  weak  cloth.  Because  of  the 
small  amount  of  twiet  It  Is  necessary. 
In  many  cases,  to  use  longer  staple 
cotton  than  on  ordinary  yarn.  This 
method  not  only  gives  more  strength 


mercerized,  and  they  are  not  p 
ed  in  this  manner,  because  the  yarn 
used  is  twisted  so  hard  that  no  sat- 
isfactory results  are  obtained.  A 
comparatively  large  amount  of  twist 
Is  necessary  in  yarns  for  madras 
shirtings,  so  that  the  yarns  can  be 
handled,  bleached  and  dyed  In  a  sat- 
isfactory and  economical  manner. 
Many  processes  are  eliminated  when 
cloth  Is  woven  from  grey  yarns  which 
are  necessary  and  expensive  when 
cloth  is  made  from  bleached  and  dyed 
material.  The  cloth  1b  mercerized  in 
the  piece,  and  the  filling,  which,  as 
above  noted.  Is  soft  twist,  takes  prac- 
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tlcatly  all  the  mercerizaUon  noticed. 
This  makes  it  necessary  that  some 
method  be  used  whereby  the  cloth  is 
held  out  In  the  filling  direction  when 
the  mercerlzatlon  1b  taking  place,  for 
unless  this  Is  done,  no  luster  will  be 
Imparted.  This  is  done  In  various 
methods  which  are  of  little  impor- 
tance In  the  discussion  excepting  for 
the  fact  that  this  result  must  be  pro- 
duced by 

HEAVY  TENSION 
on  the  filling  in  the  cloth. 

For  a  number  of  years  grey  cloth 
was  mercerized  in  the  piece,  but,  natu- 
rally, the  resulting  fabric  did  not  com- 
pete with  cloth  in  which  color  was 
used,  excepting  in  an  Indirect  man- 
ner, by  eliminating  some  purchases, 
and  rather  new  uses  were  found  for 
the  product.  Then  when  this  field 
was  fairly  well  established,  a  new 
development  ensued  which  as  yet  is 
only  in  its  Infancy.  This  is  the  use 
of  fast  colors  which  will  stand  the 
bleaching  process.  As  will  be  read- 
ily seen,  this  process  places  the  grey 
cloth  mills  which  had  previously  pro- 
duced cloths  for  mercerlzatlon  in  the 
white  state  Into  more  or  less  direct 
competition  with  many  of  the  older 
mills  and  fabrics,  and  without  doubt, 
has  opened  new  fields  which  as  yet 
have  hardly  been  touched.  To  show 
what  this  development  has  meant  It 
can  be  stated  that  southern  mills  are 
to-day  making  colored  lines  In  which 
the  colored  yarn  Is  sent  North  to  be 
dyed,  and  then  reshlpped  to  the  mill 
to  be  woven  into  cloth  which  is  to- 
day being  sold  at  lower  prices  for  the 
name  construction  than  many  of  the 
older  mills  can  possibly  sell  at.  Few 
of  the  older  mills  could  produce 

FANCY  JACQDARD  PATTERNS 
with  colors  In  their  construction,  but 
now  the  supply  can  be  made  large 
with  any  demand.  Another  thing 
which  will  mean  belter  cloth  to  the 
consumer  is  the  fact  that  most  of 
these  newer  fabrics  are  composed  of 
combed  yarns,  and  the  finished  re- 
cults  sre  much  more  even  than  many 
of  the  older  cloths.  Not  only  do  the 
yarns  make  more  even  cloth  but  the 
flnlnhtng  processes  used  on  grey 
cloth  eliminate  to  a  large  oitent,  or 
entirely,  the  reed  marks  which  are 


more  or  less  visible  In  cloth  woven 
from  bleached  yarns,  and  which  spoil 
somewhat  the  cloth's  appearance. 
While  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
making  is  not  so  great  on  some  fab- 
rics as  it  Is  on  others  there  la  no 
doubt  but  that  In  a  general  way  rad- 
ical reductions  are  and  can  be  made. 

Possibly,  one  of  the  large  results 
aside  from  the  costs  Is  the  fact  that 
the  making  of  so  many  new  clothe 
with  absolutely  fast  colors  will  force 
buyers  and  makers  Into  demanding 
much  better  colors  than  many  have 
been  accustomed  to  use.  This  does 
not  apply  to  some  of  the  mills  which 
make  older  lines,  for  they  have  been 
quick  enough  to  see  the  possibilities 
In  the  use  of  these  colors  and  what  it 
means  to  their  future  business,  but 
there  Is  very  large 

CHANCE  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 
in  the  colors  which  some  mills  are 
accustomed  to  produce. 

We  have  not  gone  Into  detail  re- 
garding the  Individual  cloth  under 
consideration.  It  Is  what  Is  known 
as  a  Russian  cord,  and  this  portion 
is  composed  of  the  fast-colored  yarn. 
Some  mills  make  these  results  on  an 
ordinary  dobby  loom  with  leno  attach- 
ment end  use  either  top  or  bottom 
doups,  but  possibly  a  large  portion  la 
made  with  a  reed,  which  allows  the 
ground  of  the  cord  to  operate  practi- 
cally not  at  all,  while  It  allows  the 
crossing  end  free  access  to  both  sides 
of  the  ground  yarn.  The  main  fact 
is  that  the  crossing  thread  Is  bound 
Into  the  cloth  first  on  one  side  of  the 
ground  yam  and  on  the  next  pick  on 
the  other  side.  This  continual  chang- 
ing entirely  covers  up  the  ground 
threads,  and  because  of  the  large 
number  of  picks  makes  a  very  smooth 
round  cord  which  cannot  be  produced 
In  any  other  way,  for  It  appears  when 
woven  like  a  braid  sewed  onto  the 
cloth.    Due  to 

THE  CROSSING  PROCESS, 
there  is  a  large  take-up  on  this  leno 
or  crossing  yarn,  and  so  great  is  this 
take-up  that  it  requires  almost  six 
Inches  of  yarn  to  weave  one  Inch  of 
cloth.  Cure  must  be  used  when  cloth 
is  made  of  this  character,  for  any  va- 
riation In  the  tension  will  produce  a 


in 
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different  effect  Tola  can  should  also 
b«  used  when  plain  atrlpea  of  color 
are  In  the  pattern,  lor  most  always 
the  colored  yarn  la  on  i  separata 
beam,  and  If  the  tension  is  not  right 
a  poorly  woven  result  la  likely.  This 
care  Is  not  bo  necessary  when  weav- 
ing In  mills  which  use  bleached  yarn, 
for  It  is  customary  to  place  the  dif- 
ferent colors  along  with  the  white 
yarn  on  the  sane  beam,  and  of  ne- 
cessity, the  yarn  would  have  the  same 
take-up,  although  care  Is  necessary 
when   the   colon   are   placed   on   the 


when  made,  and  the  filling  alsed  about 
46a-l  and  was  probably  *0s-l.  These 
slaea  can  only  be  assumed,  for  mill 
yarn  aiies  vary  even  when  can  Is 
taken,  and  under  the  best  of  operat- 
ing conditions.  The  reason  the  per- 
centage of  loss  was  greater  on  the 
filling  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
yarn  was  soft  twist  and  to  the  process 
of  finishing.  No  accurate  tests  have 
been  made  regarding  yarn  losses  In 
finishing  grey  cloths,  but  from  7  to  10 
per  cent  would  be  a  fair  average  tak- 
en from  a  variety  of  fabrics.     The 
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beam  In  the  first  place  to  see  that 
none  build  up  more  than  others.  In 
the  large  majority  of  instances  cloths 
such  as  the  one  considered  lose  In 
weight  from 

THE  FINISHING  PROCESSES. 
Of  necessity,  the  yams  are  finer 
than  In  the  grey  cloth  or  when  spun, 
although  this  loss  may  vary  to  a 
large  extent  In  the  cloth  analysed 
the  warp  yarn  In  the  ground  cloth 
actually  slaed  7*%,  and  was  probably 
708-1,  or  supposed  to  have  been  70s-l 


twist  In  the  yam,  the  amount  of 
stretch  given  the  cloth,  the  kind  and 
quality  of  cotton  used,  the  process  of 
finishing  and  other  factors  all  affect 
the  result  somewhat.  Possibly,  any 
one  mill  could  tell  within  reasonable 
limits  what  losses  Its  own  cloth  would 
have,  but  they  would  apply  only  In  a 
general  way  to  cloths  which  others 
produced  and  which  were  completed 
by  a  different  finishing  works.  Some- 
times cloths  which  are  mercerised  lose 
In  length  and  at  other  times  they  do 
not.       The     cloth     construction     has 
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something  to  do  with  the  results,  bat 
on  moat  of  the  grey  goods  which  axe 
finished  but  not  mercerised,  there  is 
an  Appreciable  stretch  of  greater  or 
lees  degree,  depending  upon  the  cloth 
and  conditions. 

Inasmuch  as  some  yarn  has  a  largo 
take-up  In  this  cloth,  It  may  be  well 
to  give  the  method  pursued  In  ob- 
taining the  various  weights  of  yarn: 
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MERCERIZED  SEERSUCKER 
STRIFE 

This  cloth  represents  one  of  a  class 
of  fabrics  which  are  haying  quite  a 
sale  at  present,  and  one  which  Is  like- 
ly to  be  used  extensively  another  sea- 
son, for  converters  are  getting  out  va- 
rious styles  along  these  lines.  In  a 
general  way,  these  seersucker  fabrics 
are  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first,  the 
crinkle  Is  woven  In  the  cloth  by  a 
weaving  process,  while  In  the  second, 
the  effect  is  made  by  a  printing  proc- 
ess through  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  mercerlaatlon.  Some  time 
ago  we  gave  the  analysis  of  a  woven 
crinkle,  and  the  one  now  considered 
Is  of  the  second  or  printed  variety.  Of 
course,  there  are  pressed  fabrics 
which  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
printed  fabric  now  considered,  but 
they  are  not  so  satisfactory  and  are 


much  less  used,  especially  for  dress 
purposes. 

The  patterns  used  In  the  past  have 
been  more  or  less 

SIMPLE  IN  CHARACTER, 
because  of  the  method  of  producing, 
but  some  deviations  from  the  older  ef- 
fects are  now  being  seen,  and  it  Is 
very  likely  that  a  greater  variety  will 
be  shown,  especially  in  the  offerings 
for  another  season.  Host  of  the  pat- 
terns shown  are  somewhat  similar  to 
the  sample  considered,  having  stripes 
of  various  widths  and  spacing,  and 
with  no  delicate  effects,  which  are 
possible  through  the  weaving  opera- 
tions on  other  lines  of  fancy  cloths. 

The  fabric  considered  shows  one 
method  of  finishing,  which  produces 
a  novelty  effect  from  an  ordinary 
plain  fabric.  Unquestionably,  the 
large  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  cloth 
which  is  used  Is  of  the  plain  variety, 
and  many  times  when  finished  shows 
little  resemblance  to  the  original  fab- 
ric. Because  of  the  numerous  lnter- 
ladngs  In  plain  weave  cloths,  there 
is  usually  much  better  service  noted, 
and  because  of  the  slmpleness  of  the 
processes  employed  in  production  the 
cost  of  most  plain  lines  is  low,  and 
the  distribution  Is  larger  and  stead- 
ier than  on  other  more  expensive 
fabrics,  which  are  in  good  demand 
when  stylish,  but  which  can  hardly  be 
sold  when  the  season  for  wear  Is  past. 

Wide  uses  are  found  for  this  cloth, 
and  from  the  appearances  when  fin- 
ished, tew  people  would  Imagine  the 
results  to  be  of 

IDENTICAL  CONSTRUCTION 
when  woven.  To  give  the  names 
which  are  applied  to  the  various 
lines  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
put  would  fill  a  small  volume,  but 
generally,  they  find  a  wide  applica- 
tion, largely  depending  on  their  serv- 
iceability. It  used  to  be  thought  by 
many  mill  men  of  the  older  school 
that  the  looms  which  could  make 
nothing  but  plain  weave  were  unfit 
to  produce  any  dot  el  ties  whatever. 
That  this  Is  a  mistake  is  clearly  prov- 
en by  the  results  which  some  mills 
are  obtaining,  for  they  are  making 
rather  high-grade  novelties  for  their 
class  of  goods,  and  are  using  cords  in 
various   patterns,   together  with   fast 
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colors,  producing  goods  on  ft  print 
cloth  basis  which  yield  them  a  higher 
profit -than  their  ordinary  work. 

Ab  yet  the  manufacturing  and  of  the 
business  does  not 

SHE  THE  POSSIBILITIES 
In  the  making  of  various  laorlcs  whic  i 
the  finishing  end  has  realized.  It  is 
probably  true  that  many  more  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  fin- 
ishing of  cloth  in  the  past  ten  years 
than  there  have  been  In  the  manufac- 
turing. Due  to  the  finishing  processes, 
many  fabrics  could  Dot  be  recognizva 
by  their  maker,  and  this  applies  to 
plain  and  fancy  cloths  alike.  The 
cloth  in  most  cases  shows  a  largely 
different  appearance,  and,  except  In 
few  Instances,  the  results  are  an  Im- 
provement, and  are  better  adapted  for 
the  uses  to  which  the  material  is  to 
be  put. 

The  past  year  manufacturers  have 
REALIZED  THE  POSSIBILITY 
of  slight  changes  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  It  Is  very  likely  that  one  of 
the  large  advantages  from  the  lack 
of  business  will  be  the  teaching  of 
manufacturers  to  adapt  Ideas  to  the 
weaving  possibilities.  This  does  not 
mean  that  a  plain  mill  need  be  turned 
into  ft  novelty  one,  but  that  through 
adaptability  Increased  profits  can  bi 
made  with  the  machinery  in  use 
This  has  been  one  part  of  the  man 
ufacturing  trade  which  has  beer, 
largely  overlooked  in  recent  years 
and  one  which  will  be  given  mucL 
more  attention  in  the  future. 

As  this  fabric  shows  such  a  wid<- 
varlatlon  from  that  noticed  on  the 
same  construction  finished  in  other 
ways,  It  may  be  well  to  state  some- 
thing regarding  tbe 

PROCESS  OF  MERCERIZATION. 
for  this  Is  the  means  whereby  the  re- 
units  are  produced.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known,  but  the  process  of 
mercerlzatlon  does  not  always  pro- 
duce the  luster  which  usually  desig- 
nates the  process.  The  change  In  the 
cotton  fibre  when  mercerized  under 
tension  is  to  make  it  more  or  less 
like  a  small  glass  rod.  which  reflects 
light  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  de- 
pending on  the  twist  In  the  yarn  and 
tbe  method  of  handling.    Cotton  fibre 


in  the  ordinary  cloth  or  In  the  nw 
state  Is  a  rather  flat  twisted  tube,  with 
somewhat  corrugated  edges. 

That  there  Is  ft  widely  different  re- 
sult in  mercerlzatlon  when  yarn  or 
cloth  is  under  tension  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  process  was  originally 
used  to  a  great  extent  for  shrinking 
cloth,  thereby  giving  a  much  closer 
count  than  when  woven,  but  under 
ih:s  ii  e.liod,  when  allow, d  to  shrink, 
no  luster  Is  Imparted  to  the  fibre.  The 
above  is  the  principle  which  is  em- 
pojed  lu  the  cloth  considered,  but  tin 
application  is  somewhat  different  than 
when  first  used.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  threads  in  the  cloth  appear 
straight  in  some  stripes,  and  nave  a 
crinkled  effect  In  others.  Tbe  threads 
In  the  straight  stripes  are  the  ones 
where  mercerlzatlon  has  taken  place, 
and  tbe  cloth  has  been  allowed  to 
shrink  in  these  spaces,  ana  this  forces 
the  rest  of  the  fabric  to  crinkle,  giving 
tbe  effect  noted. 

PROCESS  IS  ACCOMPLISHED 
through  the  use  of  the  printing  ma- 
chine, but  as  the  pattern  is  simple, 
no  description  la  required,  excepting 
that  the  change  takes  place  in  stripes 
of  various  widths  in  the  cloth.  There 
are  other  problems  which  are  of 
much  Interest  In  the  finishing  of  this 
cloth,  and  while  they  are  of  benefit 
to  the  finisher,  they  are  of  much  more 
value  to  the  firm  having  the  goods  fin- 
ished. It  will  be  noted  that  there  are 
56  picks  per  Inch  in  the  grey. cloth, 
and  66  picks  per  Inch  in  the  finished 
cloth,  a  net  loss  in  yardage  by  shrink- 
ing of  IS  per  cent  This  Is  the  loss  as 
shown  by  the  picks  in  the  cloth,  hut 
does  not  Include  the  losses  in  finish- 
ing, which  naturally  take  place.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  finisher  charges 
two  cents  per  yard  for  this  class  of 
work,  with  it  working  loss  of  2G  per 
cent  in  the  yardage  delivered.  In  ac- 
tual practice,  the  total  loss  to  some 
converters  has  been  21  per  cent,  al- 
though, naturally,  the  patterns  em- 
ployed wilt  vary  the  loss  somewhat,  as 
the  heavier  the  mercerlzatlon  the 
larger  the  toss  In  shrinkage. 

It  Is  very  evident  that  a  much  dlf- 
ferept  situation  exists  regarding 
these    fabrics    than    there    does    on 
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many  other  lines,  for  a  converter  will 
receive  100  per  cent  or  more  than 
this  amount  of  the  yardage  shipped, 
bo  on  very  many  clothe  there  Is  no 
actual  loss  in  yardage,  and  there  la 
many  times  8  Blight  gain  received,  and 
this  helps  to  partially  cover  the  finish- 
ing charges. 
On  some  fabrics,  the 


ACTUAL  DELIVERIES 


f  the 


are  from  103  to  106  per  cent 
yardage  delivered  to  the  finisher, 
the  amount  varying  according  to  the 
cloth  construction  and  other  de- 
tails.    It  will    be    noted    that  the  in- 


yarn,  as  can  be  noted  from  the  cloth 
width  In  the  grey  and  finished  states 
or  from  the  cloth  counts.  Most  of  the 
fabrics  are  sold  In  the  white  or 
bleached  atate,  although  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  lines  are  dyed  various  col- 
ors.   The 

FABRIC  ANALYZED 
is  lighter  in  weight,  and  lias  a  some- 
what lower  count  than  many  of  the 
cloths  now  being  sold.  Sometimes  a 
retail  price  of  25  cents  per  yard  is 
charged  for  the  cloth  which  has  only 
a  very  little  different  construction 
than  that  considered,  and  the  jobbing 


PATTERN. 
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Plain  weave 

creased  cost  to  the  converter,  because 
of  the  method  of  finishing,  is  about 
1%  oents  per  yard.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  finishing  charges 
of  2  cents  per  yard. 

There  Is  one  reason  why  this  proc- 
ess la  not  used  to  a  larger  extent,  and 
this  Is  because  the  cloth  will  stretch 
somewhat,  although  It  does  not  do  this 
enough  to  render  the  process  of  no 
value,  but  it  would  be  better  It  this 
stretch  could  be  eliminated,  although, 
of  course,  there  Is  the  added  objection 
of  the  higher  price  because  of  the  loss 
In  finishing.  The  process  as  employed 
affects  the  filling  as  well  aa  the  warp 


price  Is  then  about  14  cents  a  yard, 
with  a  converter's  price  of  about  14 
cents.  Certain  of  the  warv  threads 
are  made  heavier  In  slz"  because  of 
the  process  employed,  and  the  threads 
tested  in  size  should  be  the  ones 
which  crinkle,  rather  than  the  ones 
which  lie  straight  In  the  cloth. 

That  the  various  methods  of  mor- 
cerlzatlon  are  largely  on  the  increase 
can  be  confirmed  by  almost  any  fin- 
isher of  the  better  kinds  of  cloth.  Re- 
cently, the  use  has  been  Increased  by 
being  applied  to  voile  fabrics,  al- 
though this  is  not  generally  known 
outside  of  a  comparatively  few  sell- 
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ers.  This  process  applied  to  voile* 
Uvea  a  rounder  yarn,  and  a  much 
clearer  looking  cloth,  which  la  highly 
desirable  on  these  fabrics.  Crepes 
are  also  sometimes  treated  In  this 
manner,  and  It  gives  an  added  appear- 
ance and  an 

INCREASED  VALUE 
to  the  materials.  It  gives  a  much  dif- 
ferent appearance  than  when  a  crepe 
Is  made  by  hot  water  shrinking.  Even 
fabrics  made  of  ordinary  print  cloth 
carded  yarn  are  being  treated  In  this 
manner,  and  the  results  produced 
many  times  warrant  the  extra  expen- 
ditures. Only  a  tew  years  ago  It  was 
believed  that  the  process  was  of  little 
value,  except  on  the  better  yarns  and 
on  the  more  expensive  cloths,  but  due 
to  large  use  and  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  finishing,  many  of  the  cheaper  fab- 
rics are  now  being  treated  in  this 
manner,  and  it  in  probable  that  much 
more  use  will  bo  noted  In  the  future. 
The  finished  yards  per  pound  are 
likely  to  be  about  VA  to  7%.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  this  Is  heavier  than 
the  grey  yardage.  Many  fabrics  are 
lighter  when  finished  than  when  wo- 
ven, and  sometimes  sizing  material  Is 
added  to  bring  the  weight  to  about 
that  which  the  grey  cloth  had  pre- 
viously been.  To  obtain  the  weights 
of  yarn  and  the  grey  yards  per  pound 
before  finishing  the  process  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


2. Sit     t 


-elMht 


width  In  reed  X 


.Of  11,     IKP 


7»rd»  of  niltnc  i»r  y«rd  of  cloth. 

1.268    1-    160/1    X    HOI    —    .0450,    total    fllllni 

.0721     +    .141*    —    ,1111,    total    weight    per 
I.Mat     +    .1111     —     8.54    yard,    par    pound 


JAGQUARD  WAISTING 

The  class  of  fabrics  under  consider- 
ation has  a  large  sale  and  are  used 
not  only  for  waists,  but  also  for  many 
other  purposes.  The  Ideas  used  In 
eonstructlog  these    lines    vary    from 


year  to  year  as  fashion  changes,  but 
(he  yarns  used  do  not  differ  widely  in 
sise  nor  does  the  cloth  weight  change 
much.  Host  of  the  various  grades 
weigh  between  five  and  six  yards  per 
pound,  but  the  warp  and  filling  count 
may  be  widely  different  The  Idea 
used  in  this  cloth  is  a  good  one,  and 
is  adopted  at  various  times  for  bring- 
ing out  effects  on  other  fabrics  be- 
side waistlngs.  No  large  use  has  been 
made  of  it  for  some  years,  and  it  is 
very  likely  to  be  in  demand  within  a 
comparatively  short  time.  The  whole 
ground  effect  1b  produced  by  having 
one  light  thread  and  then  one  heavy 
thread  throughout  the  warp.  While 
this  cloth  is  made  with  two  ends  of 
yarn  In  place  of  a  heavy  one,  the  re- 
sult Is  the  same  as  if  a  single  heavy 
end  were  used. 

By  this  process  of  drawing-ln  ends, 
the  woven  result  is  given  a  sort  of 
ribbed  appearance,  this  effect  being 
made  because  the  heavy  ends  are  all 
raised  together,  making  a  high  place 
In  the  cloth,  whereas  when  the  light 
ends  are  raised  practically  no  rib  is 
made. 

THE  PATTERN 

Is  produced  on  a  Jacquard  machine, 
and  is  made  wholly  by  raising  the  va- 
rious heavy  ends  where  desired.  To 
make  the  cloth  as  firm  as  possible,  the 
weave  of  the  light  ends  is  changed 
where  the  pattern  is  woven  to  a  plain 
weave  on  the  back  of  the  cloth. 
This  is  purely  a  practical  idea 
applied  to  a  cloth  to  produce  a 
better  result.  If  this  was  not  done, 
the  ends  where  the  pattern  is  woven 
would  slip  together,  leaving  a  rath- 
er loose  place  in  the  fabric  and  spoil- 
ing the  effect  Such  practical  ap- 
plications show  that  experience  has 
taught  the  maker  of  such  fabrics  some 
lessons  which  might  be  well  absorbed 
by  others,  for  we  have  seen  similar 
cloths  which  would  allow  of  much  im- 
provement along  this  line. 

In  making  patterns  for  fabrics  of 
this  character,  it  Is  well  to  bear  In 
mind  that  bad  streaks  are  easily  pro- 
duced either  In  the  warp  or  filling, 
which  are  likely  to  spoil  the  sale.  If 
drop  wires  are  used  in  weaving,  any 
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very  unequal  spacing  of  figures  1b 
liable  to  make  some  threads  with  a 
small  take-up,  and  for  this  reason, 
create  endless  trouble,  unless  the  pat- 
tern Is  changed. 
The  yarn,  which  forms  the  figure  la 

MERCERIZED  BEFORE  WEAVING, 
because  tension  enough  to  give  satis- 
factory results  would  break  the  light- 
er yarn  In  the  warp.  The  yarns  are 
used  In  the  grey  state,  and  the  fabric 
Is  bleached  and  finished,  when  woven, 
practically  the  same  as  any  ordinary 
grey  fabric.  As  a  usual  thing,  this 
class  of  cloths  Is  not  a  very  good 
weaving  proposition,  for  the  warp  Is 
reeded  two  heddles  or  mail-eyes  to  a 
dent,  and  this  gives  three  ends  per 
dent,  one  a  heavy  end  and  one  a  com- 
paratively light  end  and  the  heavy  end 
will  rub  the  light  end,  causing 
trouble  In  some  Instances.  The  con- 
struction and  yarns  used  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  trouble  caused,  although 
no  unusual  weaving  condition  should 
be  noted  In  the  cloth  we  have 
analyzed,  for  the  count  Is  low  and 
the  yarns  should  be  able  to  stand  any 
chafing  which  would  occur.  It  is  when 
a  two-ply  end,  which  sizes  from  10-2 
to  20-2,  Is  woven  In  the  same  dent 
with  rather  fine  single  yarn  and  a 
rather  fine  reed  that  the  percentage 
of  production  falls  down  and  deliver- 
ies are  not  made  on  time.  A  large 
amount  of  seconds  are  also  likely,  and 
this  eliminates  a  certain  portion  of 
the  possible  profits.  This  Identical 
pattern  could  be  made  on  various  Jac- 
quard  machines,  but  it  is  probable 
that  tt  was  made  on  a  600-machlne, 
which  was  tied  up  In  the  comber 
board  five  inches  wide,  giving  a  possi- 
ble count  in  the  reed  of  about  120  per 
Inch.  We  have  assumed  that  the  mer- 
cerised yarn  was  drawn  In  two-ply, 
and  this  makes  a  smaller  number  of 
harnesses  used.  As  there  are  286 
ends  used  in  each  repeat.  It  gives  814 
hooks  or  harnesses  to  cast  out: 


As  a  600-macblne  Is  built  in  rows  of 
12,  this  makes  26  rows,  and  2  hooks 
cast  out,  or  about  13  rows  In  each 


t.  t 


>.  ■  -,  it.  t 


i  row   47. 

Is  this  cloth  a  rather 

UNUSUAL  CONDITION 
exists,  for  there  are  exactly  6  repeats 
of  the  pattern: 

M  reed  X  JO*  reed  width  —  III  total  denta. 

S~0  —   11   lolva-tn   —    SfiS   cloth   dontiL 

Assuming  that  the  loom  la  tied  up  for 
a  40  Inch  reed  space,  which  many  of 
them  are,  this  would  give  8  repeats 
in  the  harness: 


0    t-   131   p 


-  Inch  —   ('  reuBdt 
■   repeat*  of  tie-up. 


Under  the  above  conditions  there 
would  be  exactly  two  sections  of  har- 
nesses with  no  ends  weaving,  one  sec- 
tion on  each  side  of  the  loom.  The 
warp  would  then  be  drawn,  starting 
on  the  first  hook  In  room  No.  1  and 
section  No.  2,  and  would  finish  on 
hook  No.  10  In  row  No.  47  and  section 
No.  7.  To  make  the  reed  width  and 
the  harness  width  the  same,  a  dif- 
ferent number  of  ends  should  have 
been  used: 

S>  raed  ■+■  B"  tie-up  —  14t  denta, 

As  143  dents  were  used,  a  stretch  of 
two  dents  In  &  Inches,  Is  noted,  or 
In  the  whole  cloth  width  a  stretch  of 
12  denta,  or  about  2-5  of  an  Inch. 
This  will  cause  no  trouble  in  this 
cloth,  for  It  Is  a  comparatively  small 
amount,  and  the  harness  width  is 
wider  than 

THE  REED  WIDTH, 
which  helps  In  the  matter,  but  the 
policy  Is  a  bad  one  to  adopt  unless 
care  Is  used.  To  obtain  the  correct 
count  in  the  cloth  and  use  a  certain 
ground  weave  sometimes  makes  a 
stretch  between  harness  and  reed 
necessary,  but  the  amount  should  be 
as  small  as  possible,  as  It  causes  hard 
wear  through  rubbing  on  the  edges  of 
the  cloth,  sometimes  making  a  cloth 
a  poor  running  one  when  It  should 
be  a  good  one.  As  all  the  heavy 
yarn  Is  raised  on  one  pick  and  all  the 
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light  yarn  on  the  next,  a  certain  strain 
on  the  loom  results,  which  should  be 
eliminated  as  much  as  possible  bo  aa 
not  to  produce  streaky  cloth. 

Because  of  the  low  count,  somewhat 
over  30  per  Inch  on  the  ends  which 
produce  the  figure,  the  effects  ob- 
tained are  rather  crude  in  comparison 
with  many  ol  the  liner  woven  fabrics. 
A  small  change  where  the  count  Is 
low  sometimes  results  In  a  much  bet-  . 
ter  looking  pattern.  The  take-up  lu 
weaving  on  the  60-2  Is  quite  large,  for 
no  high  tension  Is  used,  so  as  to 
accentuate  the  effect  desired.  In  many 
of   these    kinds   of  fabrics,    Egyptian 


00/I  Ej.   combed   meroeruwd 

(0/1    AID.    combed    fllLinj;    10    pick.. 

!l  reed:   SO-  width  In  reed,   ft-  grtj  wl 


production  per  loom  la  comparatively 
large,  due  to  the  small  number  of 
picks    per   Inch. 

In    finishing,    the    fabric    doea    not 
shrink  much  in  width  and 

IS  PULLED  SLIGHTLY 
In  length.  The  amount  of  stretch  al- 
ways depends  on  the  construction  of 
the  cloth,  and  the  amount  gained 
might  be  a  different  one  from  two 
D-Lls  producing  the  Identical  clot': 
through  operating  warps  at  different 
tensions.  The  cotton  stock  sometimes 
makes  a  difference,  beciuse  If  a  yarn 
Is  weak  It  will  not  run  satisfactorily 


TARNS. 

Labor,     Tw  let  In  «. 

0/lAm.  combed.  IU-hU,;    1  hank  d 
9/S   E«.  combed.  lfi"«*-i  is  hank 
o/i  Am.   combed,  lif  eta,;    J  bank  d 

Cotton. 
COST. 

*»c. 

:  ill 

up  —  .0179  O  14a 
up   -   .0820    |    SEC. 

4    IT*   take 

"      Si" 

Price   to  converter   <abo 

ut) 

t    isc") 

Tarda  per  pound,   £.21    <  grey  J. 

cotton  Is  used  for  the  yarn  which  ts 
mercerized,  a  better  gloss  being  ob- 
tained In  this  manner.  Another  thing 
which  helps  In  giving  added  sheen  Is  to 
make  the  two-ply  yarn  of  soft  twist, 
which  Is  most  always  done.  Because 
yarn  is  made  soft  twist,  It  Is  almost 
always  used  in  the  two-ply  form  to 
give  satisfactory  strength  to  handle 
when  mercerized  In  the  yarn  state, 
although  much  soft  twist  single  yarn 
la  need  when  cloth  is  mercerized  In 
the  piece.  Jacquard  looms  are  not 
operated  so  fast  as  dobby  looms  which 
mak«  the  aame  kind  of  cloth,  but  the 


under  high  tension,  and  the  use  of 
drop-wires  will  also  affect  the  result 
No  large  amount  of  knowledge  la 
necessary  In  making  up  designs  for 
a  cloth  of  this  nature.  To  obtain  the 
beat  effects,  a  little  care  la  necessary, 
but  tbe  air  our  t  of  sketching  and 
painting  Is  small,  and  little  more  time 
would  be  required  to  la;  out  this  de- 
sign than  that  on  many  comr-Hcted 
dobby  patterns.  To  get  a  good  cloth 
construction,  which  can  be  made  and 
sold  at  a  price  to  return  a  good  profit, 
requires  much  more  ability,  and  to 
produce  and  sell  a  satisfactory  cloth 
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construction,  similar  to  the  one  an- 
alysed, largely  overshadows  the  small 
ability  required  In  fitting  the  design 
to  cloth. 

It  Is  becoming  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  Importance  to  buyers  to  have 
men  who  can  produce  fabrics  at  a 
price,  and  a  large  share  of  responsi- 
bility has  been  taken  from  mills,  es- 
pecially those  making  what  might  be 
called  the  newer  fabrics.  At  the  mills 
the  Idea  Is  simply  worked  out  on  the 
construction  ordered.  The  cloth  con- 
struction and  price  are  of  far  more 
Importance  In  the  sale  than  the  de- 
signs In  the  majority  of  Instances,  al- 
though naturally  a  satisfactory  effect 
helps  the  sale  on  any  cloth,  and  a 
poor  design  will  sometimes  kill  a  good 
Idea.  The  aim  should  always  be  to 
obtain  the  best  results.  The  weights 
are  obtained  as  follows: 


Ml   end.   - 


ID.     W8l«ht 


+■    (Ml    X    «/!) 

(<*"  Uk'*"-up    ln°w«»v1nr.UP' 

.OttO    *    .91    —   .0IT9,    weight    of   lt/1  with 

1.111   tnit   -i-    (MO   X   10/1)   —  .1(11.  welcht 
-f  SO/)   without   take-up. 


IT*  t 


veliht   of   10/1    with 


SI  I  Ins. 

.1111  +  .Ml)  +  -0114  —  .1111.  total  w«Kht 
l.oooo    -i-    .191*    —    E.tl    rarda    p«r    pound. 


FANCY  AIMYER  UNO 

In  the  selling  of  various  fabrics 
there  appears,  with  more  or  less  fre- 
quency, a  cloth  on  which  the  price  is 
excessive.  Possibly  such  occurrences 
are  more  numerous  In  the  sale  of  silk 
fabrics  than  they  are  with  those  of 
other  materials,  but,  nevertheless, 
they  do  occur  In  all  lines.  That  such 
prices  are  Justified  may  be  the  conten- 
tion of  many  sellers,  and  their  argu- 
ment Is  well  taken,  If  novelty  and 
newness  be  considered,  but  consumers 
must  expect  to  obtain  but  little  actual 
relative  value  when  comparison  is 
made  with  other  fabrics.  Instead  of 
paying  for  value,  they  pay  largely  for 


style,  and  many  purchasers  are  will- 
ing that  such  should  be  the  case. 

There  is  one  glaring  Injustice  In  the 
method  as  at  present  in  force,  and 
this  la  regarding  the  prices  received 
by  the  various  sellers.  It  is  a  fact 
that  many  mills,  and  some  converters, 
are  continually  attempting  to  produce 
something  different,  either  in  regard 
to  patterns  or  constructions,  and  that 
they  bring  successful  results  Is  amply 
proven  by  an  examination  of  some  of 
the  lines  shown  to-day,  but  Inasmuch 
as  most  mills  are  not  in  touch  with, 
selling  to  the  retailer  or  consumer 
and  have  no  way  In  which  to  gauge 
the  possibilities  of  any  cloth,  they  in- 
variably lose  all  or  a  large  part  of 
the  benefits  which  should  come  to 
them  for  their  ability  In  originality. 
On 

THE  OTHER  EXTREME, 
the  retailer  stands  between  consumer 
and  seller,  and  acts  as  a  bear  to 
sellers'  prices  and  a  bull  to  the  prices 
which  the  consumer  must  pay.  In 
this  manner  It  is  possible  for  him  to 
obtain  excessively  high  prices  on  a 
fabric  which  shows  novelty  and  style, 
and  on  which  the  other  sellers  have 
obtained  but  comparatively  small  re- 
turns. This  exerts  a  double  ef- 
fect, for  it  causes  a  small  distri- 
bution with  a  high  cost  of  production 
and  effectually  blocks  the  way  for 
a  mill  to  obtain  the  returns  which 
should  be  received  from  a  large  sale 
and  a  lowering  of  production  cost,  and 
the  other  effect  Is  that  which  con- 
sumers obtain  regarding  excessive 
mill  profits.  In  other  words,  It  makes 
a  fabric  which  might  be  a  compara- 
tively large  seller  with  generous 
profits  to  all,  a  very  small  seller  with 
the  retailer  obtaining  the  large 
profits,  and  profits  which  are  not  de- 
served through  any  excess  of  ability 
on  his  part. 

Of  course,  this  statement  does  not 
mean  that  the  retailer  should  not  ob- 
tain more  than  his  ordinary  profit  on 
a  cloth  which  shows  a  novelty  char- 
acter, for  this  Is  not  true,  as  he  Is 
taking  a  larger  chance  on  such  ma- 
terials, but  It  does  mean  that  where 
a  few  cents  added  to  the  maker's 
price  will  give  him  highly  satisfactory 
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returns,  such  an  addition  will  make  an 
insignificant  appearance  on  the  price 
to  the  consumers.  Take  the  cloth  we 
are  considering  as  an  Illustration 
of  this  statement.  One  cent  per  yard 
to  a  maker  will  yield  a  profit  per  loom 
per  week  of  about  S3,  because  pro- 
duction Is  high,  due  to  the  small 
number  of  picks  per  Inch,  even  with 
a  slow  loom  speed  and  a  low  per- 
centage of  production.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  profit  per  year  at 
a  net  proflt  of  one  cent  per  yard  will 
be  about  $160,  and  with  a  total  valu- 
ation   of    |l,000    per    loom,    which    Is 


order  will  sometimes  be  novelties 
which  never  should  have  been  Includ- 
ed, and  which  mills  should  have  re 
fused  to  make. 

We  have  seen  leno  stripes  sold  In 
the  above  manner  at  6  VI  cents  per 
yard  which  no  mill  could  make  for 
less  than  9  cents,  and  which  some  of 
the  successive  sellers  would  place  In 
a  higher  classification,  thereby  de- 
liberately deceiving  the  mill  regarding 
the  retail  prices  and  on  which  the 
mill  should  have  received  a  higher 
price.  Some  sellers  think  such  prac- 
tices are  Justified  and  that  mills  are 


Fancy  All-Over  Leno. 


high,  the  net  proflt  would  be  about 
IE  per  cent,  an  entirely 

SATISFACTORY  RETURN. 

We  ask  In  all  fairness  to  a  mill 
whether  or  not  such  a  return 
should  be  realized,  especially  when 
the  price  of  this  cloth  at  retail  Is 
|1.25  per  yard.  It  can  be  stated  as 
a  fact  that  many  times  fabrics  of  high 
novelty  character  are  sold  by  mills 
at  lower  comparative  prices  than 
some  of  the  plainer  lines.  This  may 
seem  strange,  but  It  Is  done  through 
the  method  of  selling,  for  many  times 
a  blanket  order  Is  placed,  and  In  this 


at  fault  when  It  Is  done,  but  this  does 
not  appear  entirely  true,  for  sellers 
often  say  the  good  patterns  carry 
along  the  others,  while  the  facts  are 
that  higher  prices  are  charged  for  the 
better  Ideas. 

The  cloth  we  have  analyzed  Is  one 
of  such  cases.  Whether  the  retailer 
Is  obtaining  an  enormous  proflt  or 
whether  some  previous  seller  is  ob- 
taining large  returns  Is  not  known, 
but  It  is  practically  certain  that  no 
mill  could  receive  a  high  enough  price 
to  Justify  such  a  retail  price,  namely, 
Si. 25  a  yard.  Of  course,  the  material 
Is  an  all-over  leno,  but  there  Is  noth 
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Ins  about  the  manufacturing  of  it 
which  any  fancy  mill  with  wide 
enough  looms  could  not  accomplish. 
If  the  leno  yarn  were  of  fine  char- 
acter and  liable  to  cause  trouble,  it 
would  be  a  different  matter,  but  the 
yarn  used  is  strong  and  little  break- 
age should  occur. 

The  cloth  count  Is  also  low  and  aids 
In  the  weaving  operation,  while  there 
are  few  picks  per  Inch,  giving  a  large 
yardage  per  loom  with  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  Id  production  cost.  We 
have  seen  large  quantities  of  all-over 
lenos  produced  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  sold  at  about  IT  cents  a 
yard,  when  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion was  as  high  or  higher  than  this 
cloth,  and  the  cloth  was  also  a  bad 
weaver  with  a  large  number  of  sec- 
onds, and  what  1b  more,  the  mills 
were  very  glad  to  obtain  the  orders, 
even  under  such  conditions,  for,  as 
previously  stated,  the  large  production 
returned   satisfactory  profits. 

Inasmuch  as  this  fabric  Is  some- 
what different  from  those  usually  seen, 
It  may  be  well  to  give  more  informa- 
tion regarding  the  making.  To  pro- 
duce a  leno 

A  DIFFERENT  HARNESS 
Is  used.  This  consists  of  a  standard 
harness  with  heddles  placed  on  it, 
similar  to  those  ordinarily  used,  but 
with  extra  heddle  eyes.  In  addition 
to  this  harness  Is  another  which  con- 
tains no  heddles,  but  which  has  what 
are  called  doups,  or  loose  yarn,  which 
are  attached  to  the  base  of  this  extra 
harness  and  which  pass  through  the 
eyes  of  the  standard  harness.  This 
arrangement  allows  free  play  to  the 
doup  harness,  but  another  arrange- 
ment Is  made  whereby,  when  the 
standard  harness  Is  raised,  the  doup 
Is  also  raised.  The  crossing  or  doup- 
lng  end  is  not  drawn  through  the 
heddle  eye,  but  through  the  doup  loop. 
An  examination  of  draft  and  chain 
will  show  the  process  and  the  method 
in  which  the  various  harnesses  oper- 
ate. Instead  of  one  doup.  there 
are  two  necessary  in  this  cloth  to 
produce  the  pattern,  because  while 
some  threads  are  changing,  others  are 
remaining  either  up  or  down.  It  will 
be  noted  that  on  the  chain -draft  we 


have  used  two  harnesses  alike.  No. 
7  and  No.  9.  This  Is  more  for  con- 
venience than  for  any  other  reason, 
and  it  may  also  help  in  operation.  Be- 
cause of  the  different  weave  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  two  beams  for  Urn 
crossing  yarns. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  crossing 
yarn  is  raised  continually,  while  the 
ground  yarn,  which  is  drawn  In  two- 
ply,  la  continually  depressed,  a  con- 
dition which  in  any  other  material 
would  not  produce  a  fabric  at  all,  but 
which  in  this  and  similar  linen  makes 
a  satisfactory  cloth.  In  the  weaving 
operation,  the  crossing  ends  have  a 
much  larger  take-up  than  do  the 
ground  ends.  This  Is  shown  in  the 
analysis,  for  the  crossing  threads 
take  up  38  per  cent,  while  the  ground 
yarn  takes  up  but  11  per  cent  In 
making  fabrics  of  this  nature  it  U 
customary  to  leave  empty  dents  In 
the  reed  in  planning  the  cloth.  This 
gives  a  chance  for  the  leno  to  spread 
and  gives  better  results  in  certain  in- 
stances. We  have  done  this  in  our 
layout  and  the  empty  dents  are  clear- 
ly designated.  When  a  Ana  count 
ground  is  used  with  leno  stripes  It 
Is  sometimes  necessary  to  skip  not 
one  but  a  number  of  dents  to  make 
the  right  effect,  and  it  Is  also  some- 
times necessary  to  take  out  dents  In 
the  reed  to  allow  room  for  the  vari- 
ous ends  to  operate,  for  they 

ARE  OFTENTIMES  CROWDED, 
and  the  heavy  crossing  end,  which  is 
many  times  used,  will  break  the  fine 
ground  threads,  causing  a  large 
amount  of  trouble.  Much  care  has 
to  be  exercised  in  making  any  kind 
of  leno  cloth,  for  the  breaking  of  a 
doup  through  wear,  or  the  breaking  of 
one  of  the  ends  In  weaving,  will  pro- 
duce a  bad  place  in  the  fabric,  much 
worse  than  would  occur  in  the  ordi- 
nary cloths.  When  the  crossing  ends 
are  in  a  crossed  position,  or  In  other 
words,  when  both  doup  and  standard 
harnesses  are  raised,  it  Is  necessary 
to  have  an  arrangement  whereby  ex- 
tra crossing  yarn  la  let  off.  This  Is 
necessary  to  ensure  satisfactory  weav- 
ing conditions,  for  the  crossing  end 
passes  under  the  ground  threads  and 
more  .yarn    length    la    needed    if    no 
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breakage*  occur.    When  the  crossing  i,»i  «n<n  ■*■  an/*  x  m«i  —  .mi,  around 

end  returns,  the  yarn  la  pulled  back.  *"■"•  »•*■*•,  without  take-up. 

Where  the  slackener  Is  marked  In  the  7*  '■"•-«»  |B  ™ »    ,  ..i    -«.    ,1        ™ 

chain  showH  the  pick  when  each  oper-  JVftrtt  "per  TardV                 srouna  wW 

ates.    Usually  the  bead  Is  adapted  so  i.»  «MW  *  H*2i,5f  *"'  JT  ■"**■  ore»«ln* 

It  can  operate  a  whip  roll  arrange-  it«Ttaka'w>M  wSSSia-r^ 

ment  to  give  the  extra  yarn  when  the  .»*«  *    *i  —  -»<«».  total  croaaina  w*rp 

threada  cross.    The  Jumper  lifts  the  „!"£,■& ^«.S"x *!o pictopeMm* x if 

harnesses  No.  7  and  No.  9  half  way      — 

and  is  of  much  service  In  straighten 
rag    out   the   doups   on   the  ordinary 

double  lift  dobby  loom.    The  weights ....   , 

of  the  yarns  used  and  the  yards  per  •««   +  ■•«•   +  .  ■*"•   +   •»«*   ' 

pound  are  obtained  aa  follows:  loooo  -*^!afii  — '  t.ii  Tarda  per  pov 


*•/»  i 


40/1  Am.  combed  niiin*.     Jo  pick* 
14  reed.  47-  width  la  rued.  41'irey  width,  M*  fin 
40  X   10  allover  flnlahed  count. 

TARN. 


CoUJn,         waeie.  ate     T»1nln« 
40/1  Am.  combed,  lie*  eta..  «  Mak  dou.  rov  .         Mc.  10<*,c.  1c.         —     UHC 

"*  '    ™m*  y"n         COST. 

l.MS  anda    40/1  Am    comtwd .+    11%  take  up  —     11SI  g  IHaC.     -   I  .0111 


6  «', 

■   ■■  9  "*' 

4(1/1    Am.    wmbi.ll    ... +    18%    tek-UB    -    .0)9*    V  ■*»■ 

....  ._   .  ....  g  Mgt 


combed +   19%   take. up  —  .*<0« 

.wits  '""'  ' 

waning 


Sell  log    

Hill   coat    ... 
Finlahlnt,  ate 
Tarda  per  pound.  1.11  urey. 
Retail  price.  (1.26  par  yard. 


COTTON  SURF  SERGE 


twill  weave,  the  construction  Is  very 
similar  to  that  of  many  fine  satins, 
that  la,  the  same  yarns  are  used  and 
Thla  fabric  Is  one  of  a  variety  the  cloth  count  Is  similar,  the  weaves 
which  we  have  not  considered  to.any  alone  making  the  different  appearance 
great  extent  previously  and  Inasmuch  wnen  WOTen.  Twill  and  satin  weaves 
as  there  are  rather  interesting  tea-  woven  on  the  same  number  of  har- 
tures  regarding  the  cloth  and  Its  fln-  nessts  are  practically  Identic  il,  be- 
ishlng.  it  may  be  well  to  give  an  ^^^  a  satin  weave  is  nothing  more 
analysis  of  a  typical  construction.  As  or  less  than  a  twill  weave  rearranged, 
a  general  thing,  these  cloths  are  used  The  first  difference  noted  between 

for  linings  and  similar  uses,  although      BUCn  a  fabric  aa  the  one  analyzed  and 
they  are   also  used    for  dresses  and      m0Bt  of  the  ordinary  cloths  is  one  of 
many  other  purpospg.  and  the  h'lric      construction.    In  a  plain  cloth 
in  question  was  sold  for  the  making  _  ._  „T„m  „„„„„„.„„ 

of  bathing  suits,  although  we  should  IT  IS  NOT  NECESSARY 

imagine  the  utility  would  be  limited  in      to  have  nearly  as  high  a  count  as  it 
this  direction  (or  various  reasons.  Is   with   a   weave   such  as  has   been 

While    tola    Identical    cloth    has    a      used.     When   a  cloth   la   woven,  the 
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number  of  threads  and  picks  per  Inch 
and  also  the  weave,  together  with  the 
yarn  else,  regulate  the  cloth  firm 
ness.  that  la,  a  plain  weave  contains 
two  warp  threads  In  a  repeat,  but  the 
filling  yarn  crosses  between  each 
thread,  making  It  necessary  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  space  between  each 
thread  to  allow  for  this  crossing,  while 
in  a  cloth  where  the  weave  does  not 
change  on  every  thread,  fewer  spaces 
for  crossings  are  necessary  and,  there- 
fore, to  make  the  cloth  as  firm  as  with 
plain  weave,  a  larger  number  of 
threads  or  picks  are  necessary,  if  yarn 
sixes  be  Identical  in  each  fabric.  Be- 
cause of  the  fine  yarn  sizes  and  the 
weave  used  this  cloth  has  a  high 
count,  namely,  100  x  172  finished.  In 
the  first  place  it  may  be  stated  that 
a  good  deal  of  cloth  such  as  that  con- 
sidered Is  made  on  cam  looms  and  the 
problem  of  manufacture  Is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  noted  when  plain  cloths 
are  made. 

This  material  Is  a  quality  product, 
for  the  yarns  are  well  made,  the  weav- 
ing is  even,  and  the  result  when  fin- 
ished is  very  satisfactory.  The  yarn 
slsss  are  no  finer  than  many  of  the 
up-to-date  mills  make  continually  and 
in  large  quantities,  but  sometimes  In 
such  a  cloth  as  this  better  cotton 
would  be  used  than  if  the  yarn  were 
to  be  used  in  some  other  kind  of 
cloth.  This  is  done  because  there  Is 
an  excessive  amount  of  friction  on 
the  yarn  due  to  the  high  number  of 
picks  per  inch  and  resulting  slow 
weaving,  and  unless  good  yarn  Is  used 
loom  production  will  be  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  large  amount  of  filling  on 
the  surface  makes  It  neCesssry  for 
that  yarn  to  be  even,  and  to  obtain  a 
soft  fabric  the  twist  in  the  filling  is 
likely  to  be  >ess  than  If  used  in  other 
cloths.  Comparatively  few  cloths  are 
produced  with  as  high  a  count  as  this 
fabric.  The  take  up  to  weaving 
Is  very  small  and  In  most  cases  the 
Oiling  yarn  shows  a  greater  shrinkage 
than  the  warp. 

There  Is  one  Item  regarding  this 
sort  of  cloth 

WHICH  AFFECTS  ITS  COST 
greatly,  and  this  is  the  high  number 
of  picks  per    inch.    When    a    mill  Is 
:  voiles,   poplins,   shirtings,  or 


some  other  classes  of  goods  the  large 
production  in  yards  per  loom  or  per 
weaver  makes  the  weaving  and  ex- 
pense costs  comparatively  low,  and 
while  n-'ich  economy  is  possible.  It  will 
affect  the  ultimate  cost  but  little,  yet 
on  such  a  fabric  as  that  considered  the 
labor  cost  is  high,  due  to  the  small 
production,  and  there  is  a  great  chance 
for  economy  in  producing,  with  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  cloth  cost. 
Another  thing  which  has  to  be  con- 
sidered In  this  same  direction  is  the 
obtaining  of  profits. 

With  a  loom  weaving  voiles  or  sim- 
ilar low  pick  cloth,  a  profit  of  one- 
half  cent  a  yard  might  return  satis- 
factory dividends  because  of  large 
loom  production,  but  when  the  picks 
per  Inch  are  as  high  as  in  this  cloth 
with  the  resulting  small  yardage,  a 
much  greater  return  a  yard  Is  neces- 
sary if  the  same  ultimate  profit  be 
secured  from  operation.  It  Is  entirely 
possible  that  a  part  of  the  recent  par- 
tial operation  In  fine  and  fancy  mills 
has  been  due  to  the  kinds  of  cloth 
made,  that  Is,  the  cloths  sold  have 
been  largely  voiles  and  poplins,  both 
made  with  a  small  number  of  picks 
per  inch,  and  while  the  yardage  pro- 
duced may  not  be  much  smaller  than 
usual  It  has  been  insufficient  to  give 
mills  all  they  desired  in  the  way  of 
orders.  A  return  to  fabrics  with  a 
larger  number  of  picks  would,  without 
doubt,  aid  much  in  making  a  better 
condition  in  fine  and  fancy  goods  man- 
ufacture. 

What  the  above 
REFERENCE  TO  PROFITS  MEANS 
will  perhaps  be  clearer  by  stating  that 
a  net  profit  of  2  cents  a  yard  on  such 
a  fabric  as  this  will  only  return  a  prof- 
It  of  about  fl.65  per  week,  or  about 
$80  per  year  per  loom.  Assuming  that 
a  loom  valuation,  or  cost  of  a  mill  per 
loom,  be  about  (600,  and  this  Is  con- 
servative, the  profits  per  year  would 
only  amount  to  about  13  per  cent. 
surely  not  an  excessive  amount  in 
comparison  to  what  other  sellers  of 
cloth  many  times  receive. 

As  stated  previously,  there  are  In- 
teresting features  regarding  the  finish- 
ing of  this  cloth.  Probably  most  of 
such  material  1  dyed  a  black  shade, 
though  this  is  not  necessary,  except - 
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There  la,  however,  one  thing  which 
Is  noted  as  soon  as  the  cloth  la  seen, 
and  this  Is  the  luster,  the  lace  of  the 
cloth  having  a  sheen  which  the  back 
does  not.  In  finishing  such  fabrics  it 
is  customary  to  singe  off  all  the  cotton 
fibres  which  project  and  this  gives  a 
rather  smooth  surface.  Of  course  siz- 
ing n.ateriais  are  used,  the  ingredients 
depending  on  the  results  desired  when 
finished,  but  In  addition  a  calendering 
process  Is  employed. 

Sometimes  a  fabric  Is  finished  dou- 
ble fold,  thus  giving  the  face  a  gloss 
which  the  back  does  not  have,  and 
sometimes  an  extra  fabric  Is  used  as 
a  back  cloth  and  the  material  la  run 
full  width.  In  this  case  the  top  roll 
does  the  preaalng.  There  la  in  thle 
fabric  a  novel  feature  which  la  not 
oftentimes  used  and  this  can  be  seen 
by  examining  carefully  with  a  magni- 
fying glass.  On  the  fabric  there  ap- 
pears innumerable  fine  lines  which 
run  In  opposite  direction  to  the  twill 
weave  of  the  cloth.  This  la  done  by 
having  the  pressing  roll  milled  In  a 
manner  to  produce  the  effect 

Though  It  may  not  be  generally 
known, 

IT  IS  A  FACT 
that  the  reflection  of  light  produces 
a  gloss  and  this  reflection  Is  made 
possible  by  pressing  lines  Into  the  fin- 
ished fabric.  Some  have  been  In- 
clined to  believe  In  the  past  that  the 
excessive  luster  which  some  cloths 
had  was  either  made  through  the  use 
of  mohair  or  through  sizing  and 
pressing,  but  In  many  Instances  It  Is 
the  method  of  pressing  rather  than 
the  pressing  alone  which  has  pro- 
duced results  such  as  th"st!  Been  on  fie 
cloth  analyzed.  Naturally  any  press- 
ing or  milling  on  a  cotton  fabric  will 
disappear  when  the  material  Is 
washed,  and  will  also  decline  in  luster 
through  use  without  washing,  so  such 
a  finish  is  not  permanent,  although 
the  result  noted  when  sild  anoroacheu 
very  many  all-silk  fabrics.  One  other 
reason  which  tends  to  make  prices 
closer  on  various  lines  of  satins  la 
that  orders  are  for  quite  large 
amounts,  possibly  not  so  large  as  for 


plain  constructions,  but  much  larger 
than  for  fancies.  Fewer  colors  are 
usually  required  when  finished  and 
this  tends  to  keep  finishing  costs 
rather  low. 

The  cost  of  production  places  this 
cloth  In  a  much  higher  retail  price 
than  Is  noted  on  other  cotton  fabrics 
which  do  not  have  a  fancy  weave  or 
a  novelty  construction.  The  material 
used  In  this  fabric  costs  about  47  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount,  leaving  53 
per  cent  for  labor  and  expenses,  while 
in  very  many  other  fine  cloths  the 
material  constitutes  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  coat,  with  labor  forming  about 
40  per  cent.  Some  kinds  of  coarse 
fabrics  have  labor  costs  as  low  aa  16 
per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  above 
statement  shows  how  Important  care- 
fulness In  management  Is  in  the  pro- 
ducing of  such  clothe.  To  have  the 
pressing  or  milling  give  as  good  re- 
sults as  possible,  the  cloth  should  not 
have  a  great  amount  of  tension  In  the 
width  when  being  processed.  This 
accounts  for  the  larger  amount  of 
shrinkage  in  cloth  width,  when  com- 
pared with  other  cloths  In  finishing. 

Very  many  fabrics  of  this  nature 
HAVE  A  WARP  COUNT 
of  96,  and  the  number  of  picks  are 
varied  according  to  the  yarn  sizes 
and  the  weave  used.  Sometimes  the 
number  of  picks  is  regulated  to  an 
extent  by  the  price,  and  If  a  buyer 
needs  to  get  Inside  of  a  certain  limit, 
the  reduction  Is  usually  made  through 
a  lowering  of  the  picks  per  Inch. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  stretch 
when  the  cloth  Is  finished,  but  it  le 
not  so  large  as  on  some  varieties  of 
fine  plain  material.  To  obtain  the 
yards  per  pound  and  the  weights  of 
the  yarns  used  the  process  is  as  fol 

i.ur,  fn.ii.  +  («n/i  x  mi  -  .on*,  waunt 
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lug  80  1  warp  and  00-1  filling .  bat 
would  make  both  yarns  from  one  else 
of  roving.  This  method  makes  a 
shorter  draft  possible  for  ths  wirp. 
and  Increases  the  cost  for  warp  while 
reducing  It  for  filling.  If  12  hank  be 
used  for  both  yarns.  It  Is  all  right  for 
warp  but  makes  too  large  a  draft  for 
filling  If  the  best  results  be  desired. 

Where  quality    filling    Is    necessary 
It  probably  is  better  to  use  a  finer  rov- 


ing for  filling  than  for  warp,  although 
there  are  cloths  where  the  making  of 
the  same  size  yams  would  gire  en- 
tirely satisfactory  results  and  might 
aid  In  reducing  the  cost  beside  mak- 
ing a  smaller  number  of  roving  siies 
In  process.  Results  desired  will  gov- 
ern the  methods  employed  to  a  great- 
er or  less  extent,  and  the  other  cloths 
being  made  may  also  have  more  or 
less  Influence  on  the  policy  adopted. 

PATTERN. 


uf 

11 

»y  width.  »' 
YAKNS. 

bank  dou.  rov., 

hank  dou.  rov.. 

COPT 

IF 

t    0    »M 
'    0    >»* 


SILK  MIXTURE  WAVE  CREPE 

There  are  a  number  of  interesting 
features  In  the  fabric  which  Is  being 
considered.  These  cloths  are  need 
for  a  number  of  purposes,  but  the 
largest  distribution  Is  made  for  dress 
materials.  Usually  such  materials 
are  produced  In  cotton  mills  and  are 
sold  at  comparatively  low  prices  when 
the  detail  necessary  in  making  is  con- 
sidered; also,  the  fact  that  the  warp 
Is  made  entirely  of  silk  yarn  which 
creates  more  or  less  trouble  until 
operatives  become  used  to  handling 
the  silk  yarn.  There  is  a  more  or 
less  regular  demand  for  fabrics  of 
this  character,  but  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  retailer  was  disposing  of  quite 
a  stock  of  goods  at  22  cents  per  yard. 


a  price  which  is  unusually  low  and 
which  Indicates  that  some  previous 
seller  offered  the  cloth  at  a  decided 
loss.  Such  material  is  often  sold 
through  a  Jobber,  and  so-retlmes 
from  the  converting  Jobber  direct  to 
the  retailer,  and  naturally  prices  will 
vary  somewhat,  but  this  fabric  can- 
not be  sold  at  22  cents  per  yard  and 
offer  any  chance  of  profits  to  the 
various  sellers. 

Manufacturers    seldom    make    such 
fabrics  unless  at 

A  GREATER  OR  LESS  PROFIT, 
for  the  goods  are  made  on  contract 
and  competition  is  not  very  kben,  so 
it  Is  unlikely  that  the  mill  selling 
price  was  much  below  16tt  cents,  and 
it  probably  was  higher  than  this. 
Then  added  to  this  price  Is  the  chare* 
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for  finishing  and  the  proflta  which  us- 
ually go  to  the  sellers  of  a  hlfch-class 
novelty  fabric.  Under  the  circum- 
atancis  It  Is  evident  that  some  con- 
verter held  a  surplus  stock  which  was 
disposed  of  at  a  sacrifice,  making  a 
low  retail  price  possible.  It  Is  prob- 
ably true  that  silk  and  cottons  such 
as  these  have  been  affected  more  or 
less  by  the  lack  of  interest  In  other 
silk  and  cotton  fabrics  which  were 
killed  by  certain  converters  and  con- 
verting Jobbers  a  year  ago  by  cutting 
the  cloth  construction  to  a  point  where 
little  actual  value  remained. 


probably  most  mills  using  about  22-24 
We  have  used  180,000  yards 
AS  THE  STANDARD 
in  obtaining  the  weights,  but  this  Is 
not  the  theoretical  yardage,  and  is 
used  In  tills  size  to  allow  a  certain 
amount  of  protection  to  cloth  maker 
for  variation  in  silk  size.  This  cloth 
is  called  a  serpentine  crepe.  Con- 
sumers would  hardly  recognize  the 
similarity  to  many  ordinary  crepe  de 
chines,  but  the  fact  Is  they  are  very 
similar,  sometimes  being  made  of 
Identical   yarns    and    with    the    same 


Silk  Mixture  Wave  Crepe. 


The  sales  of  such  lines  at  low  prices 
in  die  it  e  how  hard  some  sellers  were 
pinched,  for  retailers  are  to-day  offer- 
ing certain  cloths  for  84  cents  In  a 
finished  and  dven  state  which  cost 
the  mill  from  13  to  14  cents  to  pro- 
duce In  the  grey  state,  and  very  many 
others  sold  at  retail  the  same  cloths 
at  12tt  cents  per  yard.  It  la  believed 
that  the  development  In  silk  and  cot- 
ton has  made  certain  converters  much 
more  conservative  than  they  have  pre- 
viously been.  Italian  silk  Is  ordinarily 
used  In  making  cloth  of  this  charac- 
ter, and  It  Is  seldom  finer  than  18-20 
and  usually  coarser  than  this  number, 


cloth  construction.  The  main  differ- 
ence can  be  stated  as  being  one  of 
weaving  and  twists  In  the  yarn,  a  ser- 
pentine crepe  Is  made  from  filling 
yarn  of  one  direction  of  twist,  and 
Is  woven  on  a  regular  loom,  while  a 
crepe  de  chine  Is  made  with  yarn  of 
two  twists  and  Is  woven  on  a  box 
loom.  Sometimes  two  picks  of  one 
twist  are  placed  in  the  cloth  and  then 
two  picks  of  the  reverse  twist  are 
woven,  and  sometimes  other  arrange- 
ments are  made. 

THE  DIFFERENCE 
in  th#  finished  cloths  la  expressed  by 
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saying  that  the  crepe  da  chin*  has 
a  mora  or  leu  regular  crepy  look, 
while  the  serpentine  crepe  has  quite 
a  heavy  wavy  appearance.  This  crapy 
or  wavy  appearance  Is  obtained 
through  the  use  of  hard  twist  filling 
Id  both  instances.  Sometimes  single 
yarns  are  used  and  In  other  cases 
yarn  of  two-ply  character  Is  employed. 

The  actual  filling  count  Is  rather 
low,  but  Is  high  enough  to  prevent 
bad  slipping.  Two  methods  are  em- 
ployed in  making  hard  twist  two-ply 
yarn  for  use  In  these  cloths.  In  one 
process  the  twisting  Is  done  on  a 
spinning  frame  onto  enameled  bob- 
bins, and  all  that  la  necessary  to  In- 
sure satisfactory  weaving  Is  to  steam 
the  bobbins.  This  la  naturally  the 
cheapest  method,  but  when  yarn  la 
twisted  on  a  regular  twister,  the  bob- 
bins are  not  usable  In  a  shuttle,  so 
the  yarn  much  be  spooled,  ball  warped, 
aired,  and  quilled  before  It  can  be 
used  la  weaving.  When  the  yarn  Is 
slsed  In  the  second  process,  and  this 
must  be  done  to  stop  kinks  In  the 
yarn.  It  la  not  necessary  to  steam  to 
set  the  twist 

The  single  hard  twist  yarn  Is,  of 
course,  handled  by  the  first  method. 
The  standard  of  twist  used  In  making 
these  yarns  will  vary  greatly,  due  to 
different  conditions  of  making  and 
somewhat  to  the  cotton  used.  A 
smooth  long  cotton 

WILL  RBQUIRB  LESS  TWIST 
than  shorter  fibres,  and  the  standard 
will  usually  vary  from  8  to  8,  but  in- 
stances have  been  noted  where  as 
high  a  standard  as  10  was  used. 
Host  yarns  have  standards  of  from 
7  to  74.  What  this  hard  twist  does 
can  be  readily  noted  when  the  grey 
cloth  width  and  the  finished  width 
are  compared.  The  original  width  Is 
about  32  Inches,  while  the  fabric  fin- 
ished is  24  Inches.  The  hard  twisted 
yarn  will  shrink  readily  when  Im- 
mersed in  hot  water,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  appearance  when  sold  and  In- 
dicates how  Important  the  factor  of 
yarn  twist  is  In  such  cloths. 

If  a  standard  f  6  acts  satisfactorily, 
tt  Is  a  deliberate  waste  to  use  a  high- 
er standard,  for  It  Increases  the  cost 
of  production  quite  rapidly,  because 
t-he  larger  the    amount    of    twist  the 


smaller  the  production.  Ordinarily, 
the  labor  cost  of  such  yarn  is  about 
twice  as  high  as  it  is  on  regular  warp 
yarn.  Some  mills  merely  make  the 
crepe  through  hot  water  or  steam, 
but  there  are  certain  other  finishers 
who  use  a  mercerising  process  to  ob- 
tain the  same  results.  There  is  an 
added  attractiveness  through  mercer- 
liing,  but  It  la  sometimes  a  question 
of  getting  the  cloth  as  cheaply  aa 
possible,  so  this  Is  not  done,  and  it 
has  also  been  true  that  some  finishers 
or  converters  did  not  know  the  proc- 
ess was  possible  and  never  asked  to 
have  It  applied. 

Tbes  fabrics  are  made  with  Jac- 
quard  patterns  and  also  with  dobby 
figures,  but  by  far  the 

LARGEST  PORTION  IS  HADE 
with  plain  weaves.  Of  late,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  use  heavy  silk 
stripes  for  decorattona,  but  it  adds  to 
the  cost,  and  for  this  reason,  is  objec- 
tionable. Similar  lines  of  fabrics  have 
been  sold  for  scarflngs  and  have  had 
a  satisfactory  distribution.  There  is 
one  thing  which  has  been  true  until 
recently  regarding  the  making  and 
selling  of  novelty  silk  and  cotton  fab- 
rics, and  this  is  that  profits  have  In- 
variably been  large. 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  there  were 
only  a  few  mills  which  cared  to  use 
such  material,  not  alone  because  they 
thought  Its  use  would  create  more  or 
less  trouble,  but  also  because  the  mak- 
ing of  such  cloths  upsets  the  mill 
organisation.  For  a  fancy  mill  to 
weave  such  fabrics  tt  Is  necessary  to 
keep  spinning  frames  Idle  which  have 
previously  made  warn  yarn,  and  If 
silk  filling  be  used,  filling  frames  are 
Idle.  Naturally,  the  carrying  charges 
are  as  laree  as  If  they  were  in  oper- 
ation, and  .this  makes  a  high  profit 
Imperative.  If  the  making  be  success- 
ful SoTretI""*s  *  mill  C'n  one^ata  Its 
excess  of  an  tuning  on  yarn  for  sale 
purposes,  but  Inasmuch  as  no  regular 
custom  ts  held,  prices  for  yarn  under 
such  conditions  are  not  so  high  aa 
thev  intent  be. 

Certain  Instances  are  known  where 
a  mill  sold  yarn  at  a  high  price  for  a 
year  or  more,  and  to  keen 

THE  WEAVING  IN  OPERATION, 
accepted  orders  for  silk  novelties  at 
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a  prise  slightly  above  cost.  Without 
doubt,  the  accepting  of  orders  which 
continually  keeps  a  novelty  mill  In 
balance  ts  one  of  the  most  important, 
If  not  the  moat  Important,  portion  of 
tha  business.  The  taking  of  orders 
which  upsets  the  organization  Is  one 
of  the  fruitful  sources  of  lack  of 
profits  and  more  money  can  be  lost 
In  this  manner  than  can  be  made  up 
L-.rough  economical  operation.  The 
art  of  selling  cloth  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  some  of  the  large  successes  In 
fancy  cloth  making,  and  the  lack  of  it 
for  some  of  the  failures.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  the  Importance  of  this 
ability  Is  being  forgotten  by  certain 
mills  who  are  not  considering  the 
long  future. 

The  sentiment  has  been  expressed 
many  times  of  late  that  anyone  can 
dispose  of  cloth  if  the  quality  Is  right, 
and  while  this  may  appear  true  to  an 
extent,  it  la  also  a  fact  that  some 
sellers  know  nothing  regarding  manu- 
facturing or  the  details  thereof,  and 
through  this  reason  sell  fabrics  which 
might  have  been  better  unsold,  as  far 
as  the  mill  was  concerned.  A  seller 
should  know  what  Is  best  for  his  or- 
ganisation to  make  and  strive  to  hold 
to  such  fabrics.  If  selling  conditions 
make  It  Imperative  to  sell  other 
cloths,  or  If  fashion  takes  a  different 
trend,  other  orders  should  be  taken 
to  continue  a  proper  balance  in  manu- 
facturing. 


Naturally,  when  orders  are  not  in 
large  volume,  a  seller  must  needs  ac- 
cept the  ones  which  are  offered,  but 
much  might  be  done 

TO  IMPROVE  THH  SITUATION 
when  selling  conditions  are  normal. 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  fabric  Is 
rather  light  in  weight,  as  most  or 
such  lines  are,  and  also  that  the  cot- 
ton forma  over  76  per  cent  of  the  total 
uloth  weight.  The  silk  is  woven  In  the 
gum  and  very  little  luster  is  seen  on 
the  cloth  until  It  Is  finished.  In  finish 
Ing,  some  of  the  silk  gum  Is  removed, 
the  amount  depending  on  various  con- 
ditions. To  obtain  the  weights  of  the 
slik  and  cotton  composing  the  cloth 
and  the  yards  per  pound,  the  process 
Is  as  follows: 

S.1SS  ende    ■+■    ISC. 000   yard!    —    .»1J(,     warp 

weight    without    ttike-up. 
7%      take-up     In     weaving     operation. 
.0115   -t-  .91   —  .OlBa,   warp  weight  Mr  yard 


yard  ot  cloth. 


l«li    — 


Note  that  the  yards  per  pound  of  the 
60-2  hard  twist  is  not  25,200,  the  yard- 
age ordinarily  seen,  but  23,000  yards 
per  pound,  due  to  the  contraction  tn 
hard -twisting. 
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ARTIFICIAL  SILK  STRIPE 
OVERDRESS 

Tbls  fabric  is  one  whlcb  Illustrates 
a  number  of  Ideas  which  are  of  Inter- 
est to-day,  not  only  In  regard  to  tbe 
cloth  construction  used,  but.  also  In 
connection  witb  Its  being  an  Imported 
material.  In  tbe  first  place,  it  can 
be  said  that  there  should  be  more  of 
the  smaller  mills  producing  fabrics  of 


There  Is  a  great  opportunity  for 
small,  well-fitted  mills  to  produce  just 
such  cloths  as  we  are  considering,  a 
field  where  competition  Is  not  so  keen 
and  where  profits  are  comparatively 
large.  A  large  mill  cannot  produce 
such  fabrics  in  small  enough  quan- 
tity and  If  they  could,  the  detail  of 
so  many  orders  would  probably  tie  up 
a  mill.  A  man  of  ability  In  a  email 
plant  can  develop  more  or  less  origi- 
nality in  cloths,  building  up  a  trade 
which  want  quality  fabrics,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  them.  There  la  a 
legitimate  place  In  manufacturing  for 


Artificial  Silk  Stripe  Overdress. 


this  character,  or  similar  ones  which 
are  in  style,  and  which  show  a  good 
profit,  although  tbe  orders  are  small. 
A  good  many  mills,  probably  most  of 
the  small  domestic  ones,  trail  the 
large  operatives,  making  similar  pat- 
terns and  competing,  or  attempting  to, 
on  prices.  Of  course,  many  times  small 
mills  sell  their  product  in  different 
channels  and  in  smaller  amounts, 
thereby  receiving  a 

SOMEWHAT  HIGHER  PRICE, 
and  this  is  the  only  reason  that  they 
can  continue  In  operation  and  make 
any  money. 


a  small  mill,  but  It  Is  not  in  attempt- 
ing to  produce  styles  which  large 
plants  are  running,  but  rather  In  the 
making  of  exclusive  fabrics  and  for 
an  exclusive  trade. 

Comparatively  few  of  such  fabrics 
are  produced  in  domestic  mills,  but  If 
the  right  methods  were  pursued,  It  la 
very  likely  that  the  3  per  cent  of 
fabrics  which  are  imported  of  the 
total  domestic  consumption  would 
then  be  produced  In  domestic  plants 
A  large  proportion  of  the  cloth  which 
is  imported  Is  not  cloth  which  enters 
actively  into  domestic  competition; 
that  is,  It  fills   a  need  which  mills 
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here  either  cannot  or  do  not  supply. 
If  mills  were  Inclined  to  develop  this 
trade,  there  would  be  practically  none 
Imported,  for  duties  are  bo  greatly  In 
excess  of  necessity  that  foreign  fab- 
rics absolutely  could  not  be  sold  In 
competition. 

Probably  the  duty  assessed  on  this 
cloth  Is  as  great  or  greater  than  the 
entire  labor  cost  of  producing,  at 
least,  in  any  sized  quantities  In  do- 
mestic mills,  and  because  of  the  yarns 
used  and  cloth  construction,  labor 
coarges  form  a  large  portion  of 

THE  TOTAL  COST 
of  production.  Naturally,  a  man  oper- 
ating a  small  mill  and  making  ex- 
clusive fabrics  needs  to  be  familiar 
with  the  various  mill  processes  and 
know  how  to  obtain  results  In  the 
best  and  most  economical  manner, 
and  not  only  this,  but  he  must  bo 
familiar  with  the  selling  end  of  the 
business  and  the  styles  which  are 
likely  to  be  used  by  an  exclusive 
trade.  It  Is  admitted  that  men  who 
could  operate  such  a  business  are 
rather  scarce,  and  the  ones  who  are 
able  are  about  all  employed  In  larger 
business.  In  other  words,  there  are  not 
enough  capable  men  for  the  good  of 
the  textile  trade  to-day,  but  the  num- 
bers of  trained  men  are  increasing, 
and  sooner  or  later,  more  of  the  cloths 
which  are  now  Imported  will  be  pro- 
duced. The  need  for  trained  oper- 
atives is  great,  but  the  need  for  cap- 
able, trained  and  original  managers 
Is  greater,  and  until  experience  and 
training  produce  a  supply  of  such 
men,  foreign  cloths  will  continue  to 
be  Imported,  even  with  a  duty  twice 
as  high  as  It  Is  at  present. 

Take  the  cloth  we  are  considering 
and  note  the  ideas  used.  It  has,  in 
the  first  place,  the  general  appearance 
of  voile  cloths,  which  are  compara- 
tively good  sellers  to-day,  thereby 
bringing  the  highest  rate  of  profit  It 
la  made  In  such  a  manner  that  very 
little  of  the  high-priced  material 
which  it  contains  Is  needed  la  pro- 
ducing, and  it  comprises  a  small 
amount  of  artificial  silk,  which  gives 
It  an  exclusive  appearance. 

Many  similar  fabrics,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  silk  stripe*,  are  made 


In  domestic  mills,  but  It  Is  doubted 
whether  they  return  the  profits  which 
this  cloth  would.    Possibly, 

DOMESTIC  FABRICS 
are  not  made  of  quite  so  fine  yarn, 
but  for  consumers  little  difference 
could  be  noted.  It  Is  the  right  intro- 
duction of  silk,  the  right  spacing  of 
stripes,  the  difference  from  other  fab 
rics  which  makes  ai  exclusive  ma- 
terial or  style,  and  contrary  to  the 
idea  of  most  people,  both  buyers  and 
sellers,  such  difference  consists  more 
of  small  details  than  It  does  of  any 
great  radical  difference.  We  have 
seen  designs  produced  for  a  certain 
construction  which  were  absolutely 
worthless,  and  we  have  seen  the  same 
designs  produced  on  the  same  cloth 
construction  which  compelled  admira- 
tion and  produced  sales. 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  re- 
sults follows:  On  a  certain  shirting 
fabric  much  trouble  resulted  because 
of  cloth  quality  and  strength.  Instead 
of  using  better  and  longer  cotton,  cir- 
cumstances compelled  the  attempt  to 

USE  SHORTER  STOCK, 

but  along  with  this  shorter  stock  was 
the  use  of  a  better  arrangement  of 
stripes  in  the  pattern.  Entirely  dif- 
ferent results  were  produced,  and  the 
Improvement  in  cloth  appearance  was 
noticeable,  the  buyers  being  much 
pleased,  although  they  did  not  know 
that  the  cloth  was  actually  costing 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  less  per  yard  to 
make  and. would  not  break  so  high  as 
before.  Probably  the  poor  original  ap- 
pearance made  buyers  critical  of  all 
the  Items  of  interest  in  the  cloth, 
while  the  better  arrangement  over- 
balanced any  minor  defects. 

In  a  cloth  such  as  the  one  consid- 
ered it  Is  necessary  to  have 

A  LENO  EDGE 
along  each  stripe,  so  as  to  keep  the 
stripes  In  their  correct  positions,  and 
to  give  a  clear  open  space  between. 
Because  of  the  crossing  which  takes 
place  on  every  pick,  It  Is  Impossible  to 
Introduce  but  a  comparatively  few 
picks  Into  the  cloth.  Just  the  right 
number  of  picks  to  uso  for.  such  a  fab- 
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ric  u  this  can  only  be  determined  by 
experimentation.  Too  many  picks 
will  cauae  trouble  In  weaving,  and  the 
use  of  too  few  will  allow  much  slip- 
ping, spoiling  the  general  effect 
When  more  picks  are  desired,  It  la 
necessary  to  have  the  leno  ends  work 
so  that  two  picks  are  In  a  ahed  to- 
gether, bnt  this  makes  an  uneven 
cloth,  and  while  this  method  can  be 
used  on  aome  fabrics.  It  would  not  be 
satisfactory  on  a  cloth  similar  to  aam- 


ordlnary   dobby    pattern    were    being 
made,  and  usually  a  weaver  will  oper 
ate  only  one  loom. 
This  naturally  makes  the 
COST   OP  WEAVING 
excessive,  nearly  one-third  of  the  coat 
of    production,  and    any    economies 
which  can  be  made  so  that  a  larger 
percentage  of  production  la  obtained 
are   well  worth  while.     When  a  net 
proflt  of  one  cent  per  yard  on  a  fab- 
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Retail   price.    7Bo.   par  yard. 

Enfllih  mill  pries  probably  lea*  than  lie.  per 

Tarda  per  pound,    1.71. 

pie.  In  making  a  fabric  such  as  this 
one,  ft  is  likely  that  a  50-reed  was 
used,  with  four  ends  for  each  stripe 
and  six  dents  for  each  open  space. 
If  a  50-reed  was  too  fine  to  allow 
satisfactory  weaving,  a  25-reed  could 
be  used  with  two  dents  tor  each  strips 
and  three  dents  for  each  open  space, 
but  probably  this  Is  not  necessary. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  cloth,  the 
loom  speed  la  not  so  high  as  if  an 


ric  of  this  nature  will  return  a  net 
proflt  of  about  $100  per  loom  per  year 
with  a  comparatively  low  weaving 
production,  it  can  be  seen  that  care 
should  result  in  a  good  proflt,  espe- 
cially when  such  large  opportunities 
are  offered.  It  is  a  very  good  plan 
when  such  fabrics  as  these  are  being 
made  to  take  the  very  best  and  most 
reliable  weavers  obtainable  and  put 
on  looms  producing  Oils  cloth, ■.pairing 
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SMALL  NUMBER  OF  SECONDS. 
Under  such  an  arrangement  the  best 
quality  of  cloth  will  be  made,  and 
production  will  be  at  the  highest 
point,  a  small  loaa  through  seconds 
being  noted.  The  leno  weave  used  Is 
the  ordinary  gauge  one,  with  the 
crossing  thread  changing  every  pick, 
and  as  this  has  been  taken  up  in  de- 
tail at  other  times  no  further  ex- 
planation is  needed.  One  other  fea- 
ture of  this  cloth  is  the  size  and  kind 
of  yarn  used.  Few  mills  in  the  do- 
mestic market  would  make  threi 
kinds  of  two-ply  yarn  when  making 
such  a  fabric.  In  the  cotton  staple 
used  for  the  various  sizes  we  have 
used  a  staple  longer  than  the  yarn 
sizes  require,  unless  they  are  to  be 
mercerized;  that  is,  70-1  or  70-2  ordi- 
narily would  be  made  of  l|-inch  cot- 
ton, or  even  less.  Only  tor  special 
purposes  would  cotton  longer  than 
this  be  need  tor  the  above  yarn  size. 
Good  yarn  is  very  essential  tor  the 
making  of  a  fabric  in  which  the  yarn 
shows  so  clearly,  and  yarns  of  this 
character  are  usually  gassed.  This 
singes  off  the  fibres  which  protrude 
giving  a  round,  rod-like  appearance. 
Through  the  use  of 

LONGER  STAPLE  COTTON 
the  twist  per  inch  can  be  reduced 
somewhat  over  the  ordinary  amount, 
thus  giving  better  results  when  the 
yarn  Is  mercerized.  Tarn  improve1 
ment  has  been  steady  for  the  past 
five  years  in  domestic  mills,  this  be- 
ing brought  about  through  necessity 
We  have  seen  single- yarn  fabric? 
made  in  domestic  mills  somewhat 
similar  to  sample,  and  which  com- 
pared very  favorably  Indeed  wher 
price  was  considered.  Then  this  cloth 
has  used  artificial  silk  for  the  stripes, 
which  largely  give  it  its  char- 
acter. No  objection  of  any  magnitude 
can  be  offered  when  this  material  1? 
used  In  such  a  manner.  The  cotton 
yarn  gives  all  the  strength  necessary 
and  will  hold  the  artificial  silk  even 
when    soaked    continually    In    water 


The  luater  Is  one  of  the  large  reasons 
why  the  cloth  is  attractive. 

WEAVING  MORE  DIFFICULT. 
Possibly  one  reason  why  mills  here 
have  not  used  It  Is  because  of  its  rub- 
bing and  breaking  in  weaving.  Of 
course,  it  Is  more  satisfactory  when 
used  in  coarse  count  cloth,  but  futur' 
use  will  surely  be  large.  Anything 
which  causes  a  lot  of  trouble  or  which 
makes  loom  production  small  is  avoid- 
ed by  domestic  mills.  The  large  use 
which  is  taking  place  In  foreign  mills 
is  clearly  Illustrated  In  the  Importa- 
tion of  voile  cloths. 

-i-   (70/1   x   »4t)   —  .0111,  walsht 
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FAST  COLOR,  MERCERIZED 
JAGQOARD  SHIRTING 

During  the  past  lew  years  there  has 
appeared  on  the  market  various  new 
fabrics  which  have  been  made  pos- 
sible through  some  Improvement  of 
manufacturing  or  finishing.  This  cloth 
is  one  of  an  Imported  line,  and  the 
reason  we  have  presented  It  Is  as  much 
because  of  the  price  as  because  of  its 
novel  features.  It  would  seem  as  If 
there  was  a  large  enough  demand  tor 
exclusive  styles  to  make  It  possible 
tor  domestic  mills  to  produce  and  sell 
them   and  still  have  no  friction   be- 
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tween  the  various  buyers  through  hav- 
Ing  the  same  styles. 

It  Is  possible  to  purchase  as  small 
an  amount 

AS  250  PIECES 
or  such  a  style  as  the  one  considered 
and  If  a  trip  through  some  of  the  ex- 
clusive stores  shows  anything  It  Is 
that  many  lines  might  be  purchased 
with  less  chance  of  overlapping  on 
styles  than  Is  now  noted  from  domes- 
tic mills.  In  our  cost  we  have  given 
nigh  ranges  or  profit,  and  It  is  very 


the  slack  times  which  are  customary 
every  few  years  T  The  old  Idea  which 
was  held  In  paat  years  that  domestic 
cloth  was 

NOT  SO  GOOD  AS  IMPORTED 
material  baa  been  proven  time  and 
again  to  be  false  when  the  actual  facts 
have  been  obtained,  and  in  this  Indi- 
vidual Instance  It  can  be  said  that 
any  one  of  a  doxen  mills  In  the  do 
mestlc  market  could  and  would  pro- 
duce a  cloth  as  good  as  that  analysed, 
and  various  finishing  plants  are  em- 


Fast      Color,      Mercerized      Jscquard     Shirting. 


likely  that  this  cloth  could  be  made 
in  the  exact  construction  so  as  to  be 
sold  at  retail  for  35  or  39  cents  In- 
stead of  the  45  cents  which  we  hav< 
given.  The  retail  price  actually  Is  55 
cents,  and  shows  how  much  the  con- 
sumer pays  extra  just  because  the 
pattern  Is  exclusive.  Leaving  out  the 
question  of  price  to  consumer  entire- 
ly. Is  It  not  worth  while  to  make  It 
possible  for  domestic  mills  to  product 
the  material  which  Is  purchased 
abroad? 

If  a  large  portion  of  the  cloth  now 
purchased  of  foreign  countries  was 
made  in  domestic  mills,  would  not  the 
added  orders  make  a  better  balance  In 
the  operation  and  eliminate  some  of 


lnently  able  to  finish  such  materials 
of  domestic  manufacture. 

The  facts  are  that  there  are  many 
retail  buyers  who  go  abroad  and  pur- 
chase cloth  which  could  be  obtained 
In  the  domestic  market,  let  alone  men- 
tioning the  savings  which  might  be 
effected  in  price.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  buyers  wbo  are  capable  men  and 
understand  cloth  and  something  re- 
garding Its  manufacture  and  construc- 
tion, but  many  of  them  invariably  get 
stuck  and  the  only  thing  which  saves 
the  situation  is  the  fact  that  excessive 
profits  are  possible.  Probably  the  one 
large  reason  why  some  of  the  big  re- 
tailers, who  do  converting  for  them- 
selves, started  Into  the  business  was 
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because  they  could  produce  styles 
which  equalled  or  surpassed  many  im- 
ported lines  and  at  a  large  saving  in 
price.  Many  of  such  styles  were  sold 
as  Imported  lines,  but  nevertheless 
they  helped  domestic  mills,  lor  It 
acted  as  an  Incentive  toward  the  mak- 
ing of  newer  and  better  cloths. 
Without  any  question  probably  75  per 
cent  of  the  fancy  cotton  cloth  now 
Imported  could  be  made  so  as  to  be 
sold  at  a  lower  price  to  consumers  in 
the  domestic  mills. 

MORE   CO-OPERATION. 

A  little  more  co-operation  between 
buyers  and  sellers  In  the  domestic 
market  and  more  confidence  in  do- 
mestic styles  would  work  wonders  In 
this  direction.  Altogether  too  much 
dependence  has  been  placed  on  foreign 
styling,  as  contrasted  with  that  In  do- 
mestic mills,  and  while  each  country 
has  much  to  learn  from  the  ot  iters, 
conditions  are  developing  which  make 
It  rather  impracticable  to  follow  styles 
too  closely.  Large  buyers  are  hurting 
manufacturers  when  they  purchase 
fabrics  which  could  have  been  made 
In  domestic  mills.  If  there  were  but 
tew  instances  where  cloth  purchased 
In  foreign  markets  could  be  made  in 
domestic  mills,  little  attention  wonld 
be  necessary,  but  this  is  uot  true,  and 
much  of  the  cloth  purchased  does  not 
need  to  be.  There  Is,  of  course,  a 
certain  amount  of  blame  to  be  at- 
tached to  domestic  mills  or  converters 
for  not  going  more  strongly  after  this 
exclusive  trade,  but  in  grey  goods 
mills.  In  which  the  sample  and  sim- 
ilar cloths  are  produced,  the  patterns 
and  constructions  are  developed  by 
buyers,  and  mills  merely  produce  what 
buyers  ask  for.  The  same  amount 
of  seal  used  among  domestic  sellers, 
which  some  buyers  are  accustomed 
to  use  in  foreign  markets,  would  make 
much  more  possible  in  the  making  of 
novelty  fabrics. 

Various  Interesting  details  are  nec- 
essary In  the  production  of  a  labrlc  of 
this  character.  In  the  first  place, 
three  beams  are  necessary  to  produce 
the  cloth  satisfactorily.  One  of  these 
beams  contains  the  ground  yarn,  a 
second  the  colored  yarn,  which  takes 


up  less  in  weaving,  while  the  third 
carries  the  yarn  which  composes  the 
cords.  The  fabric  is  woven  in  the  grey 
state  excepting  the  yarn  which  com- 
poses the  colored  stripes,  which  are 
of  color  fast  to  the  bleaching  process. 
In  the  analysis,  we  noted  the  fact  that 
the  cloth  was  woven  on  a  600-]ac- 
quard  loom,  and  with  three  repeats 
of  the  pattern  to  every  repeat  of  the 
machine  tie-up.  Usually,  In  making  up 
patterns  of  this  character,  the  mill 

HAS  TO  VARY  THE  DESIGN 

to  suit  the  tie-up  of  its  looms;  that 
is,  If  a  pattern  was  drawn  by  a  buy- 
er to  be,  say,  2  1-3  Inches  wide,  and 
a  mill  contained  looms  with  a  5-lnch 
tie-up,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use 
two  repeats  in  the  machine,  giving  a 
width  in  the  reed  of  about  214  Inches, 
or  If  the  pattern  was  drawn  114  Inches 
wide,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use 
three  repeats,  giving  a  reed  width  of 
1  2-3  inches,  instead  of  114  Inches; 
also,  If  a  pattern  was  drawn  4  Inches 
wide  it  would  be  necessary  to  readjust 
It,  making  5  inches  the  reed  width. 
Many  600-Jacquaid  looms  are  tied  up 
120  hooks  per  inch,  giving  a  reed 
width  of  5  Inches,  and  unquestionably 
this  pattern  is  made  on  such  a  ma- 
chine. 


J   machine 


120   hooka    c 


thrurta    i 


There  are  exactly  600  threads  used 
In  the  machine  or  total  pattern  repeat 
and,  therefore,  no  hooks  are  cast  out. 
A  fault  which  is  present  in  the  pattern 
as  woven,  although  one  which  few 
consumers  would  detect,  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  silk  threads  of  ground 
yarn 

BETWEEN  COLOR  AND  CORD 

on  one  side  of  the  stripe,  while  there 
are  8  ground  threads  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stripe.  This  gives  a  slight- 
ly unbalanced  pattern,  but  It  was  evi- 
dently a  mistake  of  the  designer  rath- 
er than  the  weaver,  for  It  appears  reg- 
ularly throughout  the  cloth  width. 
This  fabric  is  a  much  higher  count 
cloth  than  is  ordinarily  seen  In  shirt- 
ing lines,  and  the  yarns  are  finer  than 
many  use,   but  similar    fabrics    with 
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oven  finer  yarns  are  made  In  quanti- 
ties In  domestic  mills. 

One  feature  or  the  cloth  Is  that  it 
has  filling  of  soft  twist  yarn,  so  as  to 
give  a  better  result  when  finished.  The 
use  of  soft  twlat  yarn  aids,  because 
the  cotton  fibres  lie  more  nearly  par- 
allel, and  when  the  fabric  Is  mercer- 
ized, these  fibres  reflect  the  light  bet- 
ter, giving  a  higher  luster.  In  making 
soft  twist  filling  it  Is  customary  to  use 
a  longer  staple  than  it  ordinary  yarn 


la  usually  about  >  for  ring  frames, 
but  cases  have  been  known  where  the 
standard  was  as  low  as  2ii  on  rather 
coarse  yarn  and  with  especially  long 
cotton,  although  this  la  seldom  seen 
The  standards  for  mule  twist  an 
somewhat  less  than  for  ring  frames, 
but  probably  2%  to  3  represents  the 
majority.  The  amount  of  twist  will 
depend  a  whole  lot  on  the  cotton  be- 
ing used  and  the  kind  of  cloth  being 


•mi-rn-QJi-nn 


were  being  made,  for  Inasmuch  as 
there  Is  a  smaller  amount  of  twist  a 
longer  length  of  fibre  la  necessary  to 
give  sufficient  strength  (o  weave  or 
to  mercerize.  Take  the  cloth  we  an 
considering  and 

IT  WILL  BE  NOTED 
that  li-Inch  staple  was  used  for  warp 
and  filling.  If  this  filling  were  not 
made  soft  twist  It  Is  very  likely  that 
cotton  not  over  1%  Inches  would  have 
been  used.  The  standard  of  twist  used 


Very  often  designs  are  planned  so 
that  the  cloth  must  be  made  to  one 
side  of  the  jacquard  tie-up,  or,  in  other 
words, 

THERE  IS  A  WIDER  SPACE 
between  the  shuttle  box  and  cloth  on 
one  side  than  there  Is  on  the  other. 
Where  there  are  a  number  of  pattern 
repeats  in  each  600  hooks  little  trouble 
will  result,  because  a  wide  variation 
cannot  occur,  but  with  only  one  stripe 
to  a  pattern,    or    rather    to  the    600 
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books,  ao  mo  time  8  bad  weaving  will 
result  and  often  the  design  has  to  be 
repainted  To  give  the  best  place  in 
the  tie-up  to  weave  this  fabric  the 
problem  would  be  as  follows:  There 
are  4,192  ends  In  the  warp,  exclud- 
ing the  selvages,  which  are  worked 
separately,  and  as  most  Jacquards  of 
this  kind  are  tied  up  40  Inches  wide, 
we  will  assume  that  such  was  the 
case   with    this   cloth. 


As  600  machines  have  12  hooks  In  a 
row,  we  have 


question,  however,  but  that  many  new 
lines  will  be  produced. 
One  year  ago  waa 

PROBABLY    THE   EARLIEST 

any  of  these  lines  were  sold  by  re- 
tailers in  Quantities,  and  most  of  the 
fabrics  offered  were  lota  left  from  va- 
rious shirt  makers,  and  patterns  were 
not  entirely  suitable,  but  there  is  a 
future  in  this  direction.  The  weights 
of  the  yarns  and  cloth  are  obtained 
as  follows: 

■    -I-    (CD/1    X    MO)    —    .071?.,    welch! 
t    trey    without    taKs-up. 


Id  other  words,  to  make  the  clotb 
In  the  center  of  the  tie-up  we  would 
not  start  to  draw  in  warp  yam  until 
the  5th  hook  on  row  26  In  the  ma- 
chine In  section  No.  1  of  the  Jacquard 
tie-up,  and  when  we  had  drawn  in  all 
the  ends  we  would  find  that  the  last 
thread  would  he  drawn  on  the  8th 
hook  In  row  25  in  section  No.  8.  As 
one  section  takes  5  Inches,  the  total 
width,  or  40  inches,  would  give  8  sec- 
tions. 

Of  course,  this  layout  Is  rather  sim- 
ple,   but   when   patterns   are 

MORE  COMPLICATED 

and  there  is  a  large  and  varying  cast 
out  the  problem  is  not  so  easy,  but  it 
made  out  correctly  at  first  no  subse- 
quent changes  are  necessary.  It 
should  be  as  common  a  practice  to 
balance  jacquard  patterns  as  It  is 
dobbles,  but,  unfortunately,  It  Is  not, 
and  much  improvement  might  bo 
made  even  In  many  of  the  dobby  pat- 
terns which  are  sold. 

Mills  making  fabrics  of  this  char- 
acter seldom  dye  their  yarn,  for  one 
reason  that  they  could  not  do  It  as 
successfully  as  those  now  doing  it,  for 
another  reason  each  contains  rather 
small  quantities,  making  a  small 
amount  necessary,  and  as  the  mills 
make  a  large  proportion  of  grey  cloth, 
the  expense  would  be  high,  probably 
higher  than  the  present  cost,  and  with 
no  outlay  for  a  dyehouse  to  Increase 
the  capital   necessary.     There    Is    no 
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FLANNELETTE  NOVELTY 

One  of  tbe  most  interesting  and 
also  one  of  the  largest  used  fabrics 
Is  that  class  ordinarily  known  as 
flannelette.  In  general  this  class 
could  be  said  to  contain  any  kind  of 
cloth  made  of  cotton  which  is  napped 
on  both  sides,  and  used  for  ordinary 
purposes,  such  as  kimonos,  night- 
gowns, coverings,  and  very  many  oth- 
er purposes.  The  present  Beacon  has 
seen  a  large  demand  tor  all  kinds 
of  cloth  of  this  character,  and  prices 
might  be  called  high,  and  profits 
should  be  exceedingly  satisfactory  to 
mills  producing  them.  Cloth  of  this 
character  is  made  In  white  and 
solid  colors,  in  woven  stripes,  in 
checks  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
printed  patterns.  Usually  such  fab- 
rics would  be  considered  rather  heavy 
in  weight,  for  the  yams  used  are  sel- 
dom finer  than  30s  in  the  warp  and 
16s  in  the  filling.    The  reason  the  811- 
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Ins  1b  heavier  than  the  warp  la  be- 
cause of  the  napping  operation.  • 

In  napping  such  fabrics  as  the  ones 
considered,  the  machinery  which  ac- 
complishes the  purpose  does  It  as  the 
cloth  Is  moving  quite  rapidly  through 
the  machine,  and  naturally  it  would 
affect  the  filling  yarn.  To  give  suf- 
ficient strength  to  make  the  cloth  a 
satisfactory  article  It  Is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  make  the  filling  heavy 
enough  to  stand  the  napping  operation 
and  give  satisfactory  service  after- 
ward. One  reason,  in  addition,  why 
this  is  necessary  is  that  warp  yarn 
has  to  have  a  larger  amount  of  twist 


fabrlci  in  recent  years.  They  used 
to  be  made  of  yarn  dyed  after  It  was 
spun,  and  this  process  is  employed 
to-day  to  an  extent,  but  many  mlUa 
now  make  their  fabrics  of  yarn  made 
from  dyed  cotton.  This  has  been  done 
without  question  in  the  fabric  being 
considered.  The  white  cotton  in  such 
fabrics  is  bleached  before  being  spun, 
and  while  this  is  objectionable.  Inas- 
much as  the  whites  are  not  ao  clear 
as  if  the  cloth  was  bleached  after  be- 
ing woven,  the  results  are  satisfactory 
In  practically  all  Instances 

In  the  cloth  being  considered  there 
are  a   number  of  features  not  com- 


Flannelette  Novelty. 


in  proportion  than  does  filling  yarn, 
because  It  his  to  stand  the  strain  of 
weaving,  and  filling  can  be  soft  twist- 
ed with  much  less  difficulty  in 
weaving.  It  Is  also  customary  ii  mak- 
ing this  kind  of  cloth  to  use  plain 
weave.  This  Is  done  for  these  two 
reasons:  The  first  because  the  nap- 
ping operations  largely  cover  up  any 
weave  In  the  cloth,  ana  secona,  be- 
cause plain  weave  binds  in  the  threads 
better  and  makes  stronger  cloth. 

TARNS  USED. 
■  There  has  been  quite  a  good  deal 
of  improvement  In  the  making  of  such 


mon  In  cloth  of  this  character.  In  the 
first  place  it  Is  woven  on  a  box  loom, 
and  while  quite  a  few  patterns  are 
made  in  this  manner,  the  large  ma- 
jority of  then  are  not  made  on  this 
kind  of  a  loom.  In  the  second  place 
the  fabric  contains  novelty  yarn,  in 
addition  to  being  woven  on  the  box 
loom,  and  because  this  yarn  Is  sel- 
dom seen  in  cloth  of  this  character 
It  may  be  well  to  explain  the  method 
of  making. 

NOVELTY  TARN. 
To  produce  such  a  yarn  compara- 
tively few  changes  are  neceaaary  In 
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US 


ordinary  machines,  although  there  are 
apodal  machines  sold  tor  accom- 
plishing such  results.  The  yarn  is 
composed  o(  two  ends  of  2us  yarn  for 
ground,  and  so  tar  as  this  part  of  the 
result  Is  concerned.  It  Is  no  different 
than  the  making  of  ordinary  20-2  ply. 
hot  in  addition  there  Is  introduced 
Into  the  yarn,  sbout  every  lour  and 
one-half  Inches,  a  bunch  of  another 
•  color  of  cotton.  To  produce  this, 
there  must  be  an  extra  set  of  rolls, 
either  on  the  twister,  if  it  be  made 
on  a  uovelty  twister,  or  on  the  frame 
which  produces  the  jam.  This  extra 
set  of  rolls  has  an  Intermittent  mo- 
tion forwarding  the  amount  of  dyed 
roving  necessary  and  spacing  It  at 
the  desired  lengths.  This  roving  Is 
Introduced  between  the  two  ends  of 
10- 1  yarn,  when  the  twisting  operation 
is  taking  place,  and  20-1  yarn  twists 
around  the  roving,  making  the  bunch 
Arm  and  capable  of  being  woven. 
Such  yarn  does  not  always  weave 
well,  and  In  this  identical  cloth  the 
yarn  in  the  warp  is  drawn  In  a  single 
end  In  a  dent.  Instead  of  two  ends, 
as  Is  the  case  In  the  rest  of  the  cloth. 
This  process  allows  a  larger  amount 
of  space,  and  is  not  liable  to  create 
a  great  amount  of  rubbing  to  spoil  the 
nub. 

AUTOMATIC  LOOMS. 

A  few  years  ago  practically  all  of 
such  fabrics  were  woven  on  ordinary 
plain  looms,  with  no  stop  motions  at- 
tached and  nonautomatlc  in  any  way. 
To-day,  many  of  such  fabrics  are 
made  on  automatic  looms,  that  is, 
the  ones  which  are  made  of  solid  col- 
or and  with  striped  patterns,  al- 
though only  few  checked  patents  are 
made  In  this  manner.  A  good  many 
looms,.  If  they  do  not  have  the  auto- 
matic. .  changing  arrangement,  have 
some  kind  of  a  stop  motion  for  the 
warp  yarn  which  makes  It  possible 
for  a  weaver  to  produce  more  first 
quality  material.  Practically  all  of 
such  cloths  are  made  in  the  older 
•tyle  .of  mills,  and  are  finished  when 
they  are  delivered  by  the  mill.  The 
cloth  constructions  all  vary,  and 
Probably  DO  two  mills  produce  iden- 
tical fabrics,  although  cloth  weights 
may  be  somewhat  similar. 

The  yarns  used  and  the  cloth  con* 


struction  are  ones  which  each  mill 
has  developed,  and  which  Is  probably 
more  economical  tor  them  than  any 
other.  The  large  amount  of  orders 
allows  mills  to  make  these  construc- 
tions continuously,  with  very  few 
changes  taking  place,  the  yarns  being 
the  same  size  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  cloth  remaining  practically  the 
same.  It  Is  also  even  true  that  cloth 
prices  vary  13  comparatively  small 
amounts.  This  1b  done  so  that  the 
various  sellers  may  retail  the  cloth 
at  a  certain  price.  This  method 
makes  It  necessary  to  have  a  com- 
paratively blgh  price  some  years.  In 
comparison  to  the  cost  of  producing, 
while  at  other  times  the  selling  price 
shows  a  rather  small  profit 

PROFITS  AND  COSTS. 

In  most  Instances  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  fabric  of  this  character 
would  be  somewhere  about  26  to  26 
cents  a  pound.  If  a  plain  cloth  be 
considered  the  cost  would  be  less, 
while  if  a  novelty  cloth  be  wanted  it 
would  be  more.  The  cloth  considered 
has  a  higher  price  than  most  of  such 
materials,  because  it  has  such  a  nov- 
elty construction.  One  fact  In  this 
connection  Is  that  all  styles  are  sold 
at  practically  the  same  price,  and  while 
the  average  sale  may  show  a  good 
profit,  there  will  be  certain  cloths  In 
the  lot  which  are  sold  that  will  show 
a  very  high  profit,  while  others  will 
show  a  smaller  one,  the  amount  de- 
pending on  the  cloth  construction.  A 
comparatively  easy  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  cost  per  yard  Is  to  find*  the 
weight  of  the  fabrics  as  woven,  and 
dividing  by  the  amount  previously 
stated  as  the  cost  per  pound.  This  Is 
not  only  approximate,  but  Is  some- 
times of  value. 

Another  thing  which  few  buyers 
consider  regarding  various  cloths  Is 
the  fair  mill  profits.  Such  a  cloth  as 
we  are  considering  has  a  rather  small 
number  of  picks  per  Inch.  Tf  another' 
cloth  be  considered  with  twice  the 
number  of  picks  per  Inch,  the  profit 
per  yard  should  be  twice  as  high  as 
for  the  cloth  considered,  or  approxi- 
mately so,  and  a  cent  a  yard  profit  on 
the  cloth  being  considered  would  mean 
a  profit  esch  week  per  loom  of  from 
12.26  to  12.60,  or  a  profit  per  year  of 
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about  |12E  a  loom.  This  Is  evidently 
a  very  good  return  on  the  capital  nec- 
essary in  building  a  mill  to  produce 
cloth  of  this  character. 

CLOTH  WEIGHT. 
One  other  feature  In  these  cloths  Is 
the  different  appearance  of  the  fabric 
when  woven  and  when  sold,  which  Is 
due  to  the  napping  operation.  It  Is, 
however,  true  that  the  fuzz,  which 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  cloth, 
wears  off  rather  easily,  and  in  this 
way,  the  material  does  not  give  the 
best  of  satisfaction,  although  it  an- 
swers the  purpose  fairly  well.  It  will 
be  evident  from  an  examination  of 
the  cloth  that  there  must  be  a  loss  In 
weight  when  the  cloth  is  napped.  The 
amount  lost  will  depend  a  good  deal 
on  the  fabric  ana  on  the  amount  of 
the  napping  operation,  but  it  Is  likely 
that  In  a  cloth  of  this  character  the 
filling  yarn  will  lose  as  much  as  IS 
per  cent,  or  even  more,  in  weight.  By 
pulling  out  a  few  threads  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  warp  has  been  affected 
very  little,  the  yarn  appearing  prac- 
tically the  same  as  It  would  have  If 
no  napping  had  been  employed.  Or- 
dinarily, fabrics  of  this  nature  are 
heavier  than  five  yards  per  pound, 
and  on  the  finer  weights  tbe  napping 
operation  might  make  the  cloth  from 
one-halt  to  three-quarters  of  a  yard 
lighter  than  It  was  when  woven. 

PRINTED  FABRICS. 
In  genera]  It  can  be  said  that  pat- 
terns made  by  printing  are  not  nearly 
as  satisfactory  as  If  they  were  woven, 
for  the  colors  do  not  penetrate 
through  the  cloth,  and  when  the  nap 
wears  off,  which  it  partially  does,  at 
least,  its  color  appears  lighter  than 
it  otherwise  would.  The  patterns  are 
engraved  upon  copper  printing  rolls 
the  same  as  they  are  for  tbe  patterns 
used  on  dimities,  lawns  and  other 
printed  cloths,  but  it  is  customary, 
after  the  fabric  has  been  printed,  to 
give  it  a  very  light  run  on  the  napping 
machine  to  raise  the  fibre,  which  has 
been  laid  down  In  the  printing  oper- 
ation, and  to  give  the  cloth  a  smooth- 
er appearance.  Of  course,  when  fab- 
rics are  made  In  printed  patterns  It 


Is  seldom  that  anything  but  white 
flannelette  is  used,  although  the 
ground  of  the  cloth  may  be  given  a 
solid  color  by  the  printing  operation. 

COTTON  USED. 
In  making  cloth  of  this  character,  it 
is  customary  to  use  cotton  of  rather 
short  staple,  In  moat  cases  being 
one  inch  or  about  that  amount  In 
length.  This  Is  done  because  coarse  • 
yarns  are  used,  and  the  napping  oper- 
ation breaks  the  fibres  a  good  deal, 
and  It  would  be  an  uneconomical 
method  to  use  high-priced  cotton  for 
such  a  purpose.  It  la  also  possible 
to  use  waste  of  various  kinds  in  mak- 
ing yarn  of  this  character,  and  it  la 
usually  done.  One  great  necessity  in 
making  even  yarn  for  the  production 
of  such  cloths  is  to  have  the  cotton 
mixed  as  well  as  possible  before  using 
In  the  pickers.  This  la  usually  done 
by  running  quite  a  large  amount  of 
cotton  through  the  bale  breaker  and 
allowing  It  to  stand,  and  when  placed 
In  the  picker.  Instead  of  taking  the 
cotton  from  the  top  of  the  pile  and 
working  down,  it  is  taken  from  the 
edge  and  In  this  manner  a  more  aver- 
age quality  is  obtained,  which  neces- 
sarily results  In  more  even  yarn. 

Southern  mills  have  not  gone  into 
making  fabrics  of  this  nature  aa 
largely  as  they  have  into  ginghams, 
possibly  because  the  market  Is  more 
concentrated  on  such  fabrics,  and 
because  Northern  mills  have  special- 
ised in  this  direction  and  have  kept 
fairly  well  up-to-date.  It  Is  also  true 
that  the  large  number  of  printed 
cloths  used  has  kept  Northern  mills 
working  on  these  fabrics  because 
there  are  no  plants  in  the  South  which 
make  printed  patterns  of  any  kind, 
and  the  base  of  supply  la  so  far  from 
the  finishing  plant  that  the  cost  of 
shipping  Introduces  an  obstacle  to 
their  expense  of  maktnK.  althougn 
there  are  a  good  many  woven  fabrics 
of  this  nature  now  being  produced  in 
that  locality.  Host  of  the  cloth  sold 
Is  of  rather  narrow  width,  in  few 
cases  being  more  than  SO  Inches,  and 
In  the  large  majority  of  Instances  ft 
Is  about  27  Inches  wide  finished.  Be- 
cause of  the  napping  operation  the 
shrinkage  of  the  cloth  width  is  more 
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than  It  would  be  on  similar  cloths,  but 
not  napped. 

'    YARN  AND  CLOTH  WEIGHTS. 

"In  analyzing  a  fabric  of  this  char-  ''"'wSJi 
actor,  to  general  rules  can  be  given,  .ohoi  + 
It  Is  likely  that  In  the  majority   o(  u^YA. 
cases  the  warp  yarn  would  be  about  0r  pink 
10    per   cent    finer    than    when    spun  -f">si  * 
either   from  the  stretching,   washing  3*^1!^  -, 
or   the  other    operations    employed,  otaov* 
that  Is,  If  a  yarn  was  spun   20s  it  ■  ^.',r*  - 
might  be  about  22s  in  the  cloih  when  «i->  pit'kn 
sold.     For  the  ailing  the  amount  of 
loss  will  vary,  but  tn  this  Individual  j-arda  o 
case  the  loss  was  about  20  per  cent.  3-9  pitm 
Naturally  the  cloth  weight  when  sold 
would   be  lighter  than   when  woven,  yanu  o 
but  Inasmuch  as  mills  have  to  use  the  t.t  picka 
material  to  produce  the  cloth,  and  be- 
cause little  return  le  obtained  for  the  i-ardu  r. 
loss  made  In  napping,  it  can  be  said  '•  "*-.!{ 
that  the  best  method  to  consider  such  iiJ-fs  h'_, 
cloth  Is  as  It  comes  from  the  loom.  weight 

To  Illustrate  the  cloth  in  question  ^^-ht 

we  present  the  weights  of  the  various  .ones  +  . 

yarns  and  the   method    of   obtaining  oooo8-T 

(hem.     In   very    many   instances    the  '  woven. 

WARP  PATTERN. 

I  !i   I   I   I   I   I  !   I   I   I 

■671   Am.  carded,  whit* H30'     \u\     \12\  "         *, 

10/1    Am.    carded    colored......                 E  2 

■    novoliy    twlit I     I     1     I     |  11     |  I     |  l|     | 

*J4  Am.  carded  white - 

SI  reed;  »lt*  width  In  reed.   I 


yams  are  not  separated  aa  we  have 
done,  and  they  are  all  used  together 
at  an  average  price: 

1,346  ends    -*-    (20/1    X    S40)    —    .«■«!.    w*l(ht 


-I  weight  of  DOveltr 


10/1    Am.  carded  while.       l*»m     <      hehkdou   rov..       ISUo                           ,.  —  Itkr 

ld/1  Am.  carded  colored.     l'Ma.)      Hank  <l..o.  rnv  .       I!*c.                       B£<;  —  tic 

»W/1  Am.    carded  white      1'  •:■.  .  !-,  Hnk  doo  rov.       l!t,c                        ec.  —  lt%c. 

fi/1   Am.   raril«d   rolorM.    1*  Ha  .  t  ^  honk  don.    mv  ,         ItHc                           T«c.  ••  l»ltc. 

COST. 

1.144  end*  1*71    Am.   carded. ....    .    .    .    -    *%  take-up  —    086!  a   like.  —  t    0I*> 

114  anda  1»/1    Am.    carded.    .    +   *%  take. up  —     M?t  a  Sic  —  0016 

14    end*    novelty    Unlet... +   t%  take-up  -     M;t  £  14c  -  .Mil 

41.1  pick*  ll*/l   Am     carded .,.—  .1Mb  &   IS  lie,  —  .MM 

II   pick*  (tf/1    Am.   rorded..    . .    ...—  .01(8  &   l»%e  t.  .001t 

1.*  plcka  nnvdtr  twlet —  .Sill  O  Me  —  .0011 

Kl  ;.l  :..-.    '.  ,','.',',',',*.*.'.'.'.",  .V.".".".'  I  MM 

Nappies,    nnlihins.    etc «04C 


a  yard*  per  pound.  1.49, 
ihtd  Tarda  about  4.25  pe 
11  price  lie.   per  yard. 


•  .em 
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PLAIN  WARP  COTTON  EPON&B 

During  the  put  year  or  so.  thero 
has  been  quite  a  number  of  new  fab- 
rics produced  for  sale.  Of  these  mate- 
rials, rating  has  probably  been  the 
one  which  has  created  the  largest 
amount  of  Interest  One  year  ago 
many  styles  were  produced,  and  there 
was  a  moderate  amount  of  buying,  but 
then  there  appeared  to  be  a  partial 
slump  In  the  demand,  with  sellers  ex- 


fa  quantities  until  consumers  ha»e 
been  educated  up  to  the  cloth,  and 
this  Is  a  rather'  alow  process.  The 
making  of  styles  In  various  materials 
also  helps  a  great  deal,  and  It  la  very 
likely  that  the  sale  in  cotton  would 
have  continued  smaller  except  for  the 
Increased  interest  in  wool  and  silk. 
The  Idea  expressed  In  the  cloth  con- 
struction Is  not  new,  for  styles  have 
been  produced  at  various  times  In  re- 
cent years  which  are  practically 
Identical  with  the  Styles  now   offer- 


Plain  Warp  Cotton  Eponge. 


pectlng  that  no  large  future  opera- 
tions would  take  place.  During  this 
same  time,  however,  fabrics  of  this 
nature  have  been  produced  In  quite 
large  quantities  In  wool  and  combi- 
nations of  wool  and  cotton,  and  also 
in  silk,  and  It  Is  freely  admitted  that 
the  sale  now  Is  larger  than  It  ever 
has  been  In  the  past.  There  Is  this 
to  be  said  of  any  cloth  which  has  as 
great  a  novelty  character  aa  rating 
regarding  the  sale.  Interest  in  such 
fabrics  does  not  develop  all  at  once, 
but  It  Is  the  continual  presentation 
of  styles  and  interest  among  the  trade 
which  makes  a  large  sale  possible. 
Buyers  will  not  purchase  such  cloths 


ed,  but  at  that  time  there  was  no 
demand  for  such  cloth,  and  the  sales 
were  of  comparatively  small  propor- 
tions. 

FACTS  REGARDING  CLOTH. 
In  the  past  we  have  analysed  a 
number  of  the  Wore  expensive  cotton 
fabrics  of  rating  construction,  but  In 
the  fabric  now  presented  we  give  an 
analysis  of  one  of  the  cheaper  grades 
which  Is  a  development  from  such 
cloths.  This  cloth  la  without  doubt 
the  largest  selling  cotton  ratine  In 
the  cotton  goods  market,  and  in  eoo- 
nectlnn  with  this  fact,  there  are  a 
number    of    Interesting    Items    which 
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wo  will  take  up  In  the  analysis  of 
It-  It  la  produced  by  the  Manville 
Company  and  Is  sold  by  George  B. 
Daren  ft  Sons,  New  York  City.  The 
cost  at  retail  la  26  cents  a  yard 
and  It  Is  sold  by  jobbers  at  a  price 
to  allow  the  regular  retail  profits  and 
at  a  price  to  the  Jobbers  to  allow  them 
their  profits  also.  The  profits  of  the 
makers  of  this  doth  will  be  taken  up 
in  detail  later.  Fabrics  of  this  char- 
acter are  need  for  very  many  purposes. 
such  as  dresses,  waists,  trimmings, 
hath,  covoringB,  men's  Tests,  and  very 
many  other  purposes,  which  do  not 
haTe  such  great  importance. 

YARNS. 
Quite  a  good  deal  of  Ingenuity  has 
been  used  in  the  making  of  this  fab- 
ric, the  ratine  effect  not  being  produc- 
ed by  both  warp  and  filling,  as  In 
many  of  the  previous  samples  sold, 
but  by  the  filling  alone.  The  warp  is 
made  of  plain  dyed  yarn,  no  different 
in  character  from  that  used  for  many 
of  the  ordinary  dyed  fabrics  which 
have  a  wide  sale.  In  this  individual 
fabric  the  effect  produced  is  made  by 
the  difference  In  color  between  warp 
and  filling  and  by  the  novelty  charac- 
ter Of  the  filling  yam.  This  novelty  till- 
ing Is  not  made  like  many  of  the 
yarns  composing  ratine  cloth,  but  it  Is 
what  might  be  called  a  nub  yarn. 
Many  of  the  earlier  fabrics  of  ratine 
constructions  were  made  of  loop 
yarns.  The  cloth  count  la  very  low, 
although,  because  of  the  heavy  char- 
acter of  the  filling  and  because  of  the 
yarn  roughness,  the  cloth  has  a  com- 
paratively firm  texture.  The  count 
is  66  in  the  warp  and  24  in  the  fill- 
ing In  the  finished  cloth.  In  regard 
to  the  novelty  yarn.  It  can  be  said 
that  two  twisting  operations  are  nec- 
essary, the  second  one  being  for  the 
purpose  of  binding  the  previously 
produced  yarn  so  that  it  can  be  wo- 
ven. Fabrics  ot  this  character  have 
been  made  In  quite  large  quantities  in 
the  past,  but  the  larger  share  of  them 
have  been  composed  wholly  of  grey 
yarn,  and  naturally,  they  do  not  show 
the  novelty  character  which  this 
cloth  does.  The  warp  take-up  la 
somewhat  greater  than  would  be  not- 


ed In  an  ordinary  fabric,  this  being 
brought  about  throigh  the  heavy 
sise  of  the  filling,  which  lies  practi- 
cally straight  in  the  cloth.  This  heavy 
filling  also  makes  It  unnecessary 
when  weaving  to  have  the  cloth  so 
wide  in  the  reed  as  If  a  gingham 
were  being  made. 

METHOD  OF  FINDING  YARN  SIZES. 

Of  course,  the  problem  of  finding 
the  warp  sise  Is  a  rather  simple  one, 
because  the  yarn  la  only  ordinary 
yarn,  and  if  a  few  ends  be  taken  from 
the  cloth  and  sised  In  the  ordinary 
manner,  the  yarn  sine  anl  weights 
can  be  obtained.  This  process  can 
also  be  adopted  regarding  the  filling 
yarn,  and  It  will  give  the  ultimate 
sise  when  the  yarn  la  made  up.  It 
does  not,  however,  give  the  alses  of 
the  yarns  which  compose  the  thread 
when  woven.  There  are  a  number  of 
methods  by  which  such  yarn  site  can 
be  figured,  so  as  to  check  up  the 
yarns  used,  and  the  ultimate  sise. 
Possibly,  the  clearest  method  la  to 
find  the  take-ups  on  the  three  yarns 
which  compose  the  finished  novelty. 
The  take-ups  are  found  In  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  If  the  threads  which 
compose  the  yarns  be  pulled  apart, 
their  lengths  being  measured  careful- 
ly, the  take-ups  will  be  as  follows: 
Figuring  that  the  novelty  yarn  Is 
S  16-16  Inches,  as  taken  trot-  the 
cloth,  the  last  binder  thread  which  is 
twisted  to  hold  the  nubs  in  place 
would  be  four  inches  In  length,  the 
ground  thread  on  which  the  nub  la 
made  Is  41  Inches  in  length,  and  the 
yarn  which  composes  the  nub  would 
be  8%  Inches  In  length.  The  take-ups 
would  be  2  per  cent  for  the  binder,  IB 
per  cent  for  the  ground  yarn  and  66 
per  cent  for  the  nub  yarn. 

1 1ITS  +  4.«0     —  about  .1!  or     1ft  Uha-utx 

S.M75  -i-  t.tlt  —  about  .If  or  16%  tuk*-ui> 
1.91TB  ■*•  l.Tl     —  ■bout  .«  or  66%  teka-o*> 

When  this  has  been  accomplished, 
the  yarn  can  be  slaed  In  the  ordinary 
manner  and  the  yarn  sises  obtained. 
To  secure  the  sise  of  the  three-ply 
thread  the  process  Is  similar  to  that 
nsed  with  an  ordinary  three-pry 
thread  made  of  different  numbers  of 
yarn,  the  various  sites  being  the  ones 
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i,   sin  a 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  resulting 
yarn  site  la  5.66,  which  la  the  sl«o 
actually  obtained  when  the  yam  Is 
weighed  before  being  dissected.  It 
can  be  said  that  the  cost  of  making 
auch  yarns  la  higher  than  for  ordi- 
nary work,  but  ie  not  so  large  an 
amount  as  many  believe  who  have  not 
had  experience  In  manufacturing. 

In  many  instances,  yarn a  of  this 
character  can  be  made  on  ordinary 
spinning  frames  which  are  adjusted 
for  the  purpose.  At  other  times  they 
are  made  on  twisting  frames  which 
are  rearranged,  and  It  is  also  pos- 
sible to  purchase  machines  for  mak- 
ing such  yams.  The  ultimate  cost  la 
determined  largely  by  the  amount  of 
experimentation  necessary  before  the 
correct  results  are  obtained.  It  is 
easy  to  make  novelty  yarns  of 
this  character,  but  it  is  not  always 
bo  easy  to  obtain  the  combination 
which  produces  good  results  when 
woven.  If  orders  be  of  quite  good 
sine,  the  cost  of  producing  Is  rela- 
tively small.  The  second  twisting  op- 
eration is  of  minor  Importance  and 
the  cost  of  doing  It  Is  ramer  small, 
mainly  for  the  reason  that  compara- 
tively small  twist  is  necessary  when 
placing  the  binder  on  the  cloth,  and 
the  production  la  large. 

NOVELTY  YARN  MAKING. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  larger 
share  of  such  yarns  are  made  on 
spinning  frames  which  are  rearrang- 
ed for  such  purpose.  In  making  yarns 
of  this  character,  the  two  threads  in 
the  first  twisting  operation  are  usual- 
ly delivered  at  about  the  same  speed, 
but  the  ground  thread  moves  forward 
only  at  Intervals.  In  this  individual 
case,  the  nube  are  spaced  at  Intervals 
of  about  five-eighths  of  an  Inch  each. 


Sometimes  such  yarns  are  made  by  a 
slide  which  moves  up  and  down,  spac- 
ing the  extra  yarn  delivered  at  the 
points  where  desired.  One  of  the 
points  to  receive  careful  consideration 
In  any  such  kind  of  yarn  production 
Is  that  relating  to  strength.  When 
the  yarns  being  used  are  ot  Una  sines, 
as  many  are,  it  Is  usually  necessary 
to  use  two  ends  for  ground  Instead 
of  one,  but  In  this  Instance,  the  yarn 
Is  of  such  coarse  character  that  com- 
paratively  little  attention  need  be  giv- 
en to  this  Item,  and  another  reason 
why  less  care  la  necessary  Is  because 
the  yarn  Is  used  for  filling  Instead  of 
warp.  If  the  novelty  yarn  was  used 
for  warp,  greater  strength  Is  neces- 
sary, and.  In  general,  the  nabs  and 
loops  have  to  be  bound  In  more  firmly 
because  of  the  rubbing  action  exerted 
by  the  reed.  The  combinations  in 
such  yarns  are  practically  number- 
less, for  they  are  made  In  combina- 
tions of  various  materials,  In  combina- 
tions of  various  colors,  with  nubs 
spaced  at  regular  and  also  at  Irregular 
distances,  and  then  there  is  the  wide 
variety  caused  by  the  combination  of 
different  sixes  of  yarn.  It  is  probable 
that  no  two  mills  use  exactly  the 
same  slses  of  yarn,  the  same  amount 
of  twist  or  produce  the  same  effect, 
although.  In  general,  the  results  may 
be  somewhat  similar. 

WEAVING. 
There  are  certain  features  regard- 
ing the  yarn  which  we  have  brought 
to  notice  as  being  different  from  those 
In  ordinary  cloth,  but  there  are  also 
Items  which  are  of  Interest  relating 
to  the  production  of  the  cloth.  In  the 
first  place,  the  filling  which  slses 
about  514  Is  so  heavy  that  It  lasts  only 
a  short  time  when  the  loom  Is  In  op- 
eration. This  makes  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  weaver  that  of  changing 
the  Oiling  when  It  runs  out,  and 
at  the  mill,  such  cloths  are  usu- 
ally called  filling  Jobs.  This  continual 
changing  of  the  filling  bobbins  also 
makes  the  percentage  of  production 
rather  low  In  comparison  with  many 
fancy  fabrics.  It  1b  also  true  that  a 
weaver  cannot  operate  so  many  looms 
sa  on  ordinary  goods  largely  because 
of  this  above-mentioned  continual 
changing    of    shuttles.      Because-thje 
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weaver  does  not  operate  a  great  num- 
ber of  looms  does  not  mean  that  the 
yardage  production  per  loom  or  per 
weaver  is  not  large,  for  It  Is.  This  Is 
occasioned  because  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  picks  per  Inch,  namely,  24.  This 
will  be  clear  to  anyone  who  has  ever 
been  connected  with  cloth  making. 
The  small  number  of  picks  also  ex- 
plains other  Important  features  re- 
garding the  cloth.  It  Is  sometimes 
necessary  to  operate  looms  at  a  some- 
what lower  speed  than  for  other  plain 
fabrics,  although  not  much  Blower 
than  would  be  noted  on  ordinary 
dobby  cloth. 

PROFITS. 
As  previously  stated,  this  fabric  la 
without  donbt  the  largest  seller  of 
any  similar  domestic  cloth,  and  also 
has  as  low  a  retail  price  as  any  yet 
brought  to  light  This  low  price  does 
not  Indicate  that  the  makers  are  not 
reaping  a  harvest  from  such  cloth 
manufacturing.  It  will  be  noted  from 
the  analysis  given  that  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  and  selling  Is  practical- 
ly 9  cents  per  yard.  This  Includes  all 
the  expenses  which  should  be  Incur- 
red up  to  the  Jobber.  The  selling 
house.  It  is  understood,  acts  only  as  a 
distributing  agency  for  the  mill,  and 
the  costs  tor  selling  this  cloth  are 
given  at  a  conservative  level  and  one 
which  many  houses  could  equal.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  practically  all 
the  profits  made  would  accrue  to  the 
mill.  The  net  profit,  as  figured, 
amounts  to  about  4  cents  a  yard.  This 
does  m  t  seem  great  for  a  novelty  fab- 
ric, but  It  Is  large  when  the  actual 
profits  are  considered.  Due  to  the 
very  material  production  per  loom, 
a  profit  on  a  fabric  of  this  character 
would  be  much  larger  than  on  one 
where  the  number  of  picks  was  high- 
er, therefore  i  cents  per  yard  on  this 
24-pIck  cloth  means  a  profit  ner  loom 
per  week  of  st  least  $17.60.  This  gives 
a  rate  of  profit  per  loom  per  year  of 
approximately  $900.  At  a  loom  valua- 
tion of  $800.  end  this  Is  conservative 
for  a  mltl  prodnclng  a  fabric  of  this 
kind,  a  net  profit  should  be  obtained 
of  over  110  nor  cent  a  year.  It  is 
verv  likely  that,  with  the  economies 
which  thin  corporation  is  known  to 
adont.  possibly  more  than  this  amount 
is  being  secured,  mid  the  figures  are 


approximately  correct  for  other  mills 
which  might  be  Inclined  to  produce 
this  cloth. 

JUSTIFICATION   FOR  PRICE. 

It  can  be  said  that  very  few  cases 
indeed  are  ever  noted  In  th«  domestic 
markets  where  profits  are  ao  exces- 
sive as  they  are  on  this  fabric,  but 
there  la  something  to  be  said  regard- 
ing these  facte  concerning  the  cloth 
and  the  profits  being  obtained.  On 
plain  materials  which  are  now  being 
made,  and  which  have  been  manufac- 
tured continuously  In  large  quanti- 
ties, auch  as  sheetings,  duck,  denims, 
flannelette  and  other  similar  cloth, 
a  small  profit  a  yard  Is  all  that  any 
mill  expects  to  make,  because  they 
are  regular  fabrics  and  require  com- 
paratively little,  ability  to  produce. 
Operations  are  very  regular  on  such 
fabrics,  and  changes  In  style  seldom 
take  place.  Under  auch  conditions, 
when  It  is  considered  that  present 
cloth  prices  actually  do  represent  a 
net  profit  of  25  per  cent  on  many 
kinds  of  these  cloths,  even  though 
some  are  inclined  to  dispute  the  fact, 
the  comparison  of  profits  shown  on 
this  cloth  does  not  appear  so  exces- 
sive. 

It  takes  ability  and  foresight  to  work 
out  a  fabric  which  Is  adaptable  to  a 
certain  style  and  which  can  be  made 
at  a  price  cheap  enough  to  have  a 
large  sale.  Even  In  comparison  with 
many  of  the  imported  fabrics  which 
have  sold  at  $1  a  yard,  It  can  be  said 
that  this  cloth  shows  as  good  value 
as  many  of  them,  and  at  26  cents  a 
yard  retail.  In  so  far  as  the  value  to 
the  consumer  Is  much  greater  than  It 
was  a  while  ago,  It  can  be  said  that 
the  mill  profit  on  such  a  cloth  Is  Jus- 
tifiable. There  Is  a  greater  chance 
taken  in  making  such  cloth,  and  it  Is 
seldom  that  .one  is  developed  which 
shows  the  high  rate  of  profit  named. 
Competition  Is  also  very  keen  In  the 
making  of  auch  lines,  and  only  by 
getting  In  ahead  of  others  can  high 
profits  be  obtained,  and  In  a  short 
time  others  are  likely  to  force  com- 
petition to  a  point  where  profits  are 
not  so  large.  Cloths  of  this  charac- 
ter have  only  a  short  run  at  best,  and 
then  combinations  and  adaptations  are 
necessary  with  tbe  materials  which 
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happen  to  be  la  style,  w>  that  Ugh  mercarlsation   process.      Hut    other 

profits  of  this  nature  are  compare,-  Items  might  be  given  along  the  same 

lively  short  lived.  line,  and  so  far  as  the  styling  is  con- 

IHPROVBHENT  IN  FABRICS.  corned,    Imported    fabrics    show    no 

in  connection  with  the  analysis  of  a  «"**£  »  *  ««■*■  *!«***"*  «■  •> 

novelty  fabric  of  this  character  it  may  ocu™™,„  „ .  „„  „™,r,™.„ 

be  of  idrantage  to  again  bring  tow-  FINDING  TARN  WHHGHT8. 

Uce  the  fact  that  the  domestic  Indus-  In  connection  with  what  we  have 

try  Las  improved  a  great  deal  In  the  previously    presented    regarding    the 

past  five  years.    This  cloth  is  a  good  finding  of  yarn  sites,  the  finding  of 

illustration  of  the  development  of  a  the  yarn  weights  and  from  this  the 

fabric  to  suit  a  demand,  and  that  It  Is  cost  of  the  cloth  fa  a  rather  simple 

an  improvement  In   price,  so  far  as  proceeding.     The  cotton  used  In  this 

the  consumer  la  concerned,  Is  worthy  fabric  is  no  different  than  that  used 

PATTERN. 

11/1  Am.  curded  warp,  colored.     1.814  tou]  end* 
t.I»  novelty,  l-ply  OIlW-     2a  plcke  Untitled. 
11  reed.  I*-  width  Id  rwL  II*  wide  flnlihed. 

.,  x  ..  ...u,  -„,.  TAB>ni    ^^         ^     ^^ 

IB/1  Am.  aardod.  life"  ata.;,lH  bmk  duo.  rev.,         li'io.  'l«%c  —     llfie, 

(.it    novelty.    Hi,"    eta.;    •    he.uk    doa    rev..        lUie.  i«3c.  -    tin. 

COST. 

1.114  audi  11/1  Am.  carded  +  ID*  take-up  -  ,ftM  0  t*«e -  1  .*MI 

14  pick*  &.««  novelty  —.1414  6  tic —       .v4tT 

Weaving    M64 

EXpePMf      «4i 

I  .HIT 

Waahln*,   etc.    M4« 

Hill   eort    f  .SI  IT 

Selling     MM 


Of  notice,  even  though  large  profits 
are  being  secured.  An  examination 
of  the  various  lines  of  cloth  which  are 
being  shown  by  converters  and  con- 
verting jobbers  will  emphasise  the 
fact  that  probably  greater  Improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  past  five 
years  in  cloth  manufacturing  In  do- 
mestic mills  than  has  ever  taken  place 
before  In  the  same  length  of  time. 
Mercerised  shirtings  and  dress  goods, 
fast  colors  in  combinations,  decora- 
tions of  real  and  artificial  silk,  the 
development  of  fabrics  for  a  certain 
demand,  and  various  other  items  of 
Interest  are  very  evident  The  new 
combinations  have  made  another  field 
which  has  almost  established  a  new 
industry  In  certain  directions.  This 
is  shown  In  one  way  by  the  large  use 
of  mercerised  cloths  for  men's  shirt- 
ings. Without  doubt  the  present  style 
In  men's  shirts  would  never  have  been 
wed  to  a  great  extant  except  for  the 


In  many  of  the  ordinary  fabrics,  the 
whole  result  being  obtained  from  the 
combination  of  yarn  and  the  method 
of  making.  Tt  i  weights  are  obtained 
as  follows: 
1.114  end*  +   (18/1  x  Mt>  -  .mt  *tdant 

of  warp   without   tnke-np. 
10%    Inke-up   In    weaving. 
" "  """     *>f*l   weltfat  of   warp 


14  p 


'  cloth. 

-  reed  width  X  tl" 


-  ITI  v 


if  lining  «r  yard 


r   suing  per  yard   I 


COTTON  DRAPER! 

This  fabric  is  one  of  the  very  many 
whlcb  have  a  rather  wide  distribu- 
tion, the  prices  varying  greatly,  de- 
pending on  the  quality  and  weight  of 
Uw  goods,  the   material  from  which 
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they  in  made  and  various  other  de- 
tails of  manufacturing.  In  a  general 
way,  such  fabrics  are  not  only  made 
In  rather  small  quantities  at  the  mills, 
bat  they  are  sold  In  very  restricted 
amounts  by  the  retailers.  The  vari- 
ous avenues  of  distribution  are  rath* 
er  small,  and  do  not  compare  with 
those  noted  on  the  ordinary  kinds  of 
cotton  fabrics,  such  as  dimities,  lawns, 
flannelettes,  etc  All  the  above  Items 
affect  the  price'  of  the  goods,  and, 
naturally,  most  of  them  are  rather  ex- 
pensive.   The  fabric  which  we  are  to 


be  said  that  the  yarns  In  this  cloth  are 
much  Oner  than  those  ordinarily  noted 
in  hammocks. 

WOVEN  ON  JACQUARD  LOOMS. 

Many  of  the  cloths  such  as  that 
analysed,  and,  In  fact,  most  of  the 
ones  sold  In  any  large  quantities,  are 
produced  on  jacquard  looms.  These 
looms  are  tied  up  In  a  coarser  count 
than  that  noted  in  most  cotton  and 
silk  fabrics,  few  of  them  being  as 
high  a  count  as  100  per  inch,  and  most 
of  them  much  lower  than  this  amount 


Cotton  Drapery. 


consider  Is  one  of  the  very  cheap 
cloths  which  are  made  and  sold  for 
the  use  as  noted.  Such  cloths  are 
sometimes  used  for  other  purposes 
than  draperies,  but  this  purpose  forms 
the  largest  portion  of  the  sales.  It 
can  be  said  that  the  profits  from  mak- 
ing and  selling  these  cloths  are  larger 
than  for  other  cloths,  mainly  because 
the  distribution  is  small,  and  the 
amount  of  yardage  sold  la  a  rather 
I  amount.  These  cloths  are  very 
'  r  to  many  which  are  need  for 
Dcka,  and  other  purposes  where 
the  cloth  count  la  low,  although  It  can 


The  cloth  we  have  analysed  was  prob- 
ably made  on  an  ordinary  400  Jac- 
quard head,  with  a  tiQ-np  of  some- 
where In  the  vicinity  of  60  threads  per 
Inch.  This  makes  the  total  pattern 
repeat  about  8  inches  la  width.  It 
may  be  possible  that  this  cloth  Instead 
of  being  made  as  noted  was  tied  up 
100  per  inch  with  a  pattern  of  about 
4  Inches  Instead  of  8  Inches.  The 
repeat  of  the  pattern  is  about 
4  Inches  wide,  there  being  two  repeats 
to  the  jacquard  machine.  Of  course, 
If  the  machine  was  tied  up  100  per 
Inch  there  would  have  to  be  about 
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one-half  of  the  machine  cast 
out  In  the  weaving  of  this  cloth.  In  a 
great  many  fancy  drapery  labrics  the 
Jacquard  machines  are  tied  up  so  as 
to  produce  a  border.  This  is  done  by 
having  a  certain  number  of  hooks  In 
the  Jacquard  machine  set  aside  and 
tied  up  bo  that  they  operate  only  on 
one  Bide  of  the  cloth.  In  other  cases, 
fabrics  are  woven  double  width  with 
an  open  space  down  the  center  of  the 
cloth,  and  when  the  fabric  Is  woven, 
this  open  space  la  cut  and  made  Into  a 
sort  of  fringe.  At  other  times  the 
fringe,  if  there  Is  any,  le  added  after 
the  fabric  is  woven. 

YARNS  USED, 
in  the  cloth  considered  the  yarns 
which  have  been  used  In  manufactur- 
ing are  not  different  from  those  noted 
In  very  many  fabrics,  but  the  combina- 
tion la  not  customary.  The  warp  yam 
Is  composed  entirely  of  black,  and  the 
yarn  Is  such  as  might  be  noted  in 
many  medium  or  rather  fine  dyed  yarn 
fabrics,  although  the  cloth  count  Is 
rather  low,  being  only  50  threads  per 
Inch.  In  a  great  many  of  these  fab- 
rics the  cloth  count  Is  low,  not  only 
In  order  to  aid  In  producing  a  fabric 
at  a  low  cost,  but  also  to  give  a  certain 
amount  of  softness  not  customary 
when  fabrics  are  woven  with  a  high 
count  and  heavy  yarns.  In  some  kinds 
uf  cloths  carded  yarns  are  used,  and 
In  other  cases,  the  yarns  are  of 
combed  construction.  The  figure 
which  is  woven  on  the  cloth  la  made 
entirely  by  the  filling,  and  although 
there  are  two  kinds  of  fll"ng  used  only 
one  of  them  brings  out  the  effect  In 
the  Orst  place,  there  is  a  fine  black 
filling  used,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
warp  yarn.  This  Is  mucb  Oner  in  else 
than  1b  ordinarily  noted  in  dyed  yarn 
fabrics.  Both  black  warp  and  filling 
are  probably  yarn  dyed,  because.  In 
the  large  majority  of  Instances,  this 
1b  the  method  adopted  In  dyeing  yarns 
for  such  kinds  of  cloth.  Tbu  Oiling 
which  produces  the  pa;  tern  Is  also 
dyed,  but  Instead  of  being  black  It  has 
a  golden  color,  and  besides  being  dyed. 
It  Is  also  mercerised.  As  Is  usual,  this 
mercerised  yarn  Is  much  heavier  In 
afie  than  the  yarns  used  in  the  ground 
clo'b,  for  this  mercerised  vara   pro- 


duces the  effect,  and,  therefore,  needs 
to  be  more  prominent. 

MERCERIZATION, 
A  few  Ideas  regarding  the  process 
of  mercerization  may  be  of  Interest 
when  this  cloth  is  being  considered, 
and,  therefore,  a  tew  facts  are  given, 
although  there  has  been  no  Intention 
or  giving  a  minute  description.  When 
ordinary  cotton  Is  examined,  it  pre- 
sents an  appearance  somewhat  like  a 
rather  flat  twisted  tube  with  curled 
edges.  This  1b  when  ripe  cotton  fibres 
are  considered.  When  this  same  cot- 
ton is  mercerised.  It  seems  to  swell 
out  and  appear  more  like  a  small 
glass  rod  with  many  of  the  rough 
edges  eliminated,  and  this  smoothness 
imparts  the  Inster  which  mercerised 
yarn  contains.  It  must  be  remember- 
ed that  when  cotton  is  allowed  to 
shrink  practically  no  luster  results, 
but  when  either  cotton  fibres,  yarns 
or  cloths  are  held  out  tightly  when  Im- 
nerned,  the  result  Is  a  smooth  and 
glossy  appearance,  which  is  perma- 
nent. There  are  various  chemicals 
which  will  produce  these  effects  on 
cotton  fibres,  but,  due  to  reasons  of 
economy,  practically  only  one  solution 
Is  used  to  any  great  extent.  The 
strength  of  this  solution  will  vary,  de- 
pending on  the  temperature  at  which 
the  process  Is  accomplished,  and  no 
great  difference  In  result  Is  apparent 
even  If  a  stronger  solution  than  Is 
necessary  be  used.  As  a  usual  thing, 
the  shrinkage,  when  It  Is  allowed,  will 
amount  to  about  20  per  cent,  although 
this  amount  will  vary  somewhat. 
When  this  process  Is  done  commer- 
cially, the  excess  of  chemical  In  the 
solution  is  separated  after  the  process 
la  accomplished,  and  1b  then  used 
again.  It  can  be  said  that  the  large 
use  which  has  been  made  of  this  proc- 
ess of  late  has  been  Instrumental  Id 
reducing  the  coats  of  operation  and 
making  It  possible  of  application  to  a 
great  many  fabrics  where  the  cost  of 
doing  it  made  It  formerly  Imprac- 
ticable. Of  course,  a  large  majority  of 
products  can  be  either  mercerised  In 
the  yarn  or  In  the  cloth.  Tarns  are 
mercerised  in  two  methods,  the  first 
being  In  a  skein  form  where  the 
skeins  are  placed  on  a  sort  of  drum 
which  Is  immersed  in    the    solution 
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and  wherein  the  drum  prevent* 
shrinking.  The  second  method  Is  to 
mercerise  the  yarn  In  a  chain  form, 
the  machine  employed  making  It  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  yarn  under  tension 
while  It  is  In  the  solution.  Both  of 
these  processes  were  need  quite  ex- 
teasWely  befor«  the  final  decision  was 
reached  that  the  patents  which  had 
formerly  been  granted  did  not  hold,  al- 
though, naturally,  few  outside  of  the 
various  plants  knew  they  were  being 
used.  Recently,  there  has  been  a 
large  Increase  In  the  ssle  of  fabrics 
which  are  mercerised.  These  are  of 
two  kinds.  The  first  Is  that  class 
wherein  soft  or  rather  soft  twist  yarn 
Is  used  as  filling,  and  which  is  held 
tightly  in  the  filling  direction  when  It 
Is  mercerised;  In  other  words,  the 

SOFT  TWIST  FILLING  ■ 

Is  the  portion  of  the  cloth  which  re- 
ceives the  mercerlsatlon.  The  second 
class  of  fabrics  is  that  which  Is  com- 
posed of  soft  twist  two-ply  warp,  and 
which  Is  held  tightly  lengthwise  of 
the  fabric,  and  In  which  the  warp 
yarn  receives  the  luster.  In  the  first 
class  of  cloths  Is  the  long  list  of  shirt- 
ings, wsistlngs  and  other  rather  fine 
fabrics,  while  in  the  second  division 
are  the  mercerised  poplin ■  and  sim- 
ilar fabrics,  and  in  which  list  la  in- 
cluded some  kinds  of  draperies.  A 
while  ago  It  was  believed  that  the 
process  was  of  small  value  to  any 
fabric  which  was  produced  from  short 
staple  cotton  Or  from  carded  yarns, 
but  recent  events,  notably  the  lower- 
ing of  costs  of  operation  and  Improve- 
ment In  handling  has  made  It  of 
value  in  certain  cheap  cloths;  that  Is, 
the  cost  of  applying  makes  It  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  high  enough  price  to 
warrant  the  process.  The  reason  why 
longer  staple  cotton  la  used  In  many 
cases  Is  because  less  twist  can  be  ap- 
ptltd  to  the  yarn  and  still  have  enough 
strength  to  make  the  yarn  usable. 
Longer  staple  cotton  produces  strong- 
er yarn,  because  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  contact  or  friction  points  when 
It  Is  spun.  The  small  amount  of  twist 
Is  desirable  in  mercerlsatlon  because 
it  allows  the  fibres  to  lie  more  nearly 
parallel  with  a  consequently  higher 
luster.    The  Increase  Of  twist  crinkles 


METHOD  OF  MAKING  PATTERN. 

In  this  identical  cloth,  the  pattern 
la  produced  in  the  following  manner; 
The  black  warp  and  black  filling  yarn 
weave  plain  throughout  the  whole  fab- 
ric. Of  course,  this  cloth  has  to  be 
woven  on  a  Jacquard  box  loom,  for 
two  kinds  of  filling  are  need.  This 
box- loom  motion  introduces  two  picks 
of  black  yarn  and  then  two  picks  of 
mercerised  yarn.  When  the  figure  Is 
to  be  produced,  the  mercerised  yarn 
is  allowed  to  float  and  does  not  weave 
In  with  the  black  warp  yarn.  There 
Is  one  point  which  Is  worthy  of  note, 
and  which  Is  probably  done  to  allow 
the  mercerised  tiling  to  spread  its 
much  as  possible,  and  this  Is  that  one 
pick  of  black  Is  placed  In  the  same 
shade  with  the  mercerised  yarn,  ex- 
cepting where  the  figure  Is  being 
woven.  The  mercerired  yarn  la  wo- 
ven two  picks  in  a  shade,  and  this 
process  makes  two  picks  of  mercer- 
ised yarn  and  one  pick  of  black  yarn 
In  a  shade  together,  excepting  where 
the  figure  is  formed.  It  Is  also  prob- 
ably true  that  this  cloth  was  woven 
face  down  In  the  loom,  as  by  means 
of  this  process  fewer  books  in  the  Jac- 
quard  head  are  raised,  and  a  better 
weaving  Job  results.  To  produce  the 
effect  noted  In  the  finished  cloth  there 
Is  employed  a  shearing  process  which 
clips  off  the  floats  of  mercerized  yarn 
which  have  been  woven  for  the  fig- 
ure- tbnt  is.  instead  of  having  the 
cloth  effect  formed  by  the  floats  of 
mercerised  yarn,  It  Is  formed  by  the 
black  warp  and  filling  which  remain, 
and  which  have  been  woven  plainly 
underneath  the  mercerised  filling  fig- 
ure. It  will  be  seen  that  this  shearing 
process  has  not  clipped  off  all  of  the 
filling  floats.  It  Is  always  a  problem 
to  make  figures  of  this  nature  in  this 
kind  of  fabric  which  can  be  sheared 
successfully,  although  the  problem  Is 
much  easier  with  filling  floats  than  It 
Is  with  warp  floats.  In  very  few  clothr 
are  the  results  entirely  satisfactory 
unless  the  length  of  floats  is  from  one- 
qnnrter  to  three-eighths  of  an  Inch  In 
length,  and  even  then.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  threads  are  left  on  the  cloth- 
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Of  course,  the  remit  obtained  la  many 
time*  a  question  of  price,  for  clothe 
can  be  sheared  very  closely  Indeed 
when  the  cloth  prion  Is  of  little  conse- 
quence, but  when  a  cheap  fabric  Is  be- 
ing considered,  an  excessive  price  for 
the  shearing  operation  would  not  be 
warranted  by  the  Belling  prices  ob- 
tained. 

COST  Or  MAKING. 
It  is  a  quite  well-known  fact  that 
the  cost  of  mating  any  kind  Of  nov- 
elty fabric  will  yary  greatly.  In  the 
first  place,  many  makers  have  to  pur- 
chase their  entire  supply  of  yarn  when 
a  special  cloth  Is  to  be  nude.    Then, 


•1    E*.    com  bod 


Its  to  the  doth  maker.  Retailers  do 
surely  obtain  a  much  larger  percent- 
age of  profit  on  all  kinds  of  drapery 
fabrics  than  they  do  on  many  kinds  of 
dress  fabrics.  This  la  claimed  to  be 
necessary  because  of  the  small  turn- 
over In  the  sale  of  such  materials,  but 
both  cloth  makers  and  cloth  users  of- 
ten comment  on  the  prices  for  fabrics 
of  this  character.  One  Interesting 
item  Is  that  It  is  sometimes  possible 
to  purchase  cloth  of  practically  Identi- 
cal construction  but  sold  In  two  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  same  store  and 
at  radically  different  prices,  and  this 
will  tend  to  prove  that  selling  methods 
do  have  a  great  deal  of  influence  on 
the  prices   to    consumers,    and    they 


PATTERN. 

—      —  L7«    erjdn. 
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I     Fillinc  10  pltki 
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dyed  yarn  but  have  no  apparatus  for 
mercerising.  Due  to  such  conditions, 
it  Is  very  likely  that  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials makes  the  profit  obtained  by 
various  manufacturers  of  widely  dif- 
ferent amounts,  even  If  a  good  price 
be  obtained  for  the  cloth.  One  other 
reason  why  the  cost  of  making  such 
cloths  will  vary  is  because  of  the  com- 
paratively small  else  of  orders  re- 
ceived, when  compared  with  many 
other  cotton  fabrics,  and  because  most 
of  the  above  lines  are  not  regular 
ones,  they  are  likely  to  be  made  in 
small  mills  where  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction are  naturally  high.  Prices 
are,  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  natu- 
rally steep  for  such  fabrics  when  first 
sold,  but  this  is  a  natural  condition, 
and  may  not  allow  any  excessive  prof- 


JACQTJARD  PATTERNS. 
That  every  kind  of  cloth  can  be 
treated  in  a  method  which  might  be 
called  different  Is  not  often  realised 
In  the  cloth  trade.  Take  this  individ- 
ual cloth,  for  example,  and  It  can  be 
seen  that  the  painting  of  the  Jacquard 
design  can  be  made  much  simpler 
than  It  would  appear  at  first  glance. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  ground  or 
black  yarn  weaves  plain  continually, 
so  that  for  all  the  black  filling  only 
two  different  Jacquard  cards  are  nec- 
essary, as  each  two  following  black 
picks  are  duplicates  of  the  preceding 
two.  Because  of  the  above  reason, 
the  cards  (or  all  the  black  picks  can 
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be  eat  on  *  repeater  and  tn  a  much 
shorter  time  than  If  done  on  the  or- 
dinary card  cutter.  Not  only  can  the 
above  process  be  adopted  and  these 
cards  be  Introduced  Into  their  correct 
position  a  before  the  card  set  Is  laced 
up,  but.  In  addition,  the  design  can  be 
laid  out  and  painted,  taking  account 
only  of  the  mercerized  filling  yarn. 
The  design  paper  should  be  planned 
to  apply  correctly  when  this  la  done, 
but  It  Is  one  of  the  means  of  reducing 
the  coat  With  the  correct  method. 
It  la  not  even  necessary  to  have  the 
weave  painted  on  the  mercerised  yarn 
ground,  but  the  result  can  be  produced 
by  merely  painting  In  the  places 
where  the  filling  floats  or  figure  are 
produced.  Methods  of  saving  time  In 
the  painting  of  Jacquard  designs  are 
In  use  In  many  forms,  and  these  meth- 
ods will  vary  according  to  the  work 
being  done.  The  adaptability  of  the 
man  producing  the  work  Is  of  much 
Influence  In  the  easiest  method  being 
obtained,  but  unquestionably  all  the 
processes  used  do  greatly  help  In  low- 
ering the  coat 

To  find  the  weights  of  the  yarn  and 
the  yards  per  pound  the  process  Is  as 
follows: 


i.tm  •__ 
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yard*  of  "Ulna:    (both    70/1    and   M/l). 
l.Mt    -■-    (Ml    X    10/1)    —   Jilt.   wal*bt 
If/1    flltlna   per  yard  of  cloth. 

i.ho  -+-  nfo  x  io/t>  —  .ma.  waisht 

!•/*  nlllo*  par  yard   of  cloth. 
.»«  +  .oil)  +  .itlf  —  .tilt,  total  arala 

it!**  "  .1011  —  4.1*  yarda  par  pound. 


SILK  MIXTURE  MARQUISETTE 

This  class  of  fabric  has  quite  a  gen- 
eral use  and  although  not  bo  large  as 
many  of  the  ordinary  cloths,  still  It  Is 
of  Importance  In  cloth  sales.  Espe- 
cially has  this  been  true  during  the 
past  few  years,  when  light  materials 
have  been  used  as  overdresses  and 
for  other  purposed,  which  add  to  the 
attractiveness  In  the  finished  garment 
It  Is  probable  that  most  of  this  cloth 
Is  made  wholly  from  silk  yarn,  but 


It  Is  also  manufactured  from  silk  and 
cotton  and  entirely  from  cotton.  To 
make  the  open  work  desirable  It  Is 
necessary  to  use  yarns  of  small  diam- 
eter, this  being  one  of  the  reasons  why 
silk  Is  used  and  why  most  of  the  cot- 
ton cloths  are  of  fine  or  comparatively 
fine  yarns.  In  few  cases  Is  there  any 
great  attempt  to  finish  the  fabric  so 
that  there  will  be  a  large  amount  of 
luster,  the 

MAIN  PURPOSE 
being  to  obtain  an  open  effect  with 
a  comparatively  firm  texture,  that  Is, 
one  which  does  not  slip  badly.  Be- 
cause the  yarns  are  so  fine  and  the 
count  of  the  cloth  bo  low,  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  use  a  weave  much  different 
than  that  employed  on  most  of  the 
ordinary  fabrics  sold.  This  weave  Is 
generally  called  gauze  and  is  the  sim- 
plest form  of  leno  weave  used. 

Inasmuch  as  the  cloth  analyzed 
takes  the  place  of  some  of  the  more 
expensive  article*,  and  because  It  has 
developed  a  field  which  neither  all  silk  - 
nor  all  cotton  fills,  It  may  be  well  to 
consider  It  tn  some  detail.  A  few 
years  ago  quite  large  quantities  of 
similar  fabrics  were  made  and  sold, 
but  they  were  gen  era  II  v  dyed  solid 
colors,  while  to-day  fabrics  are  ap- 
pearing whlcb  have  printed  patterns 
and  which  undoubtedly  will  have  a 
large  use  because  of  their  attractive 
appearance.  Of  course.  It  Is  admitted 
that  the  cloth  as  a  fabric  Is  not  of 
much  value,  excepting  when  used  with 
other  materials,  and  thus  the  sale  de- 
pends a  great  deal  on  style,  much 
more  so  than  when  other  fabrics  are 
considered,  but  style  to-day  la  of  large 
Influence  In  the  use  of  any  cloth,  tn 
fact,  many  believe  It  has  more  to  do 
with  successful  operation  and  satis- 
factory profits  than  any  other  one 
Item. 

CLOTH  CONSTRUCTION. 

As  previously  stated,  the  weave  Is 
what  Is  called  plain  gauze,  or,  where 
one  thread  crosses  first  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other  side  of  another 
thread,  usually  called  the  ground 
thread.  This  process  of  weaving  does 
not  reeult  In  the  threads  lying  parallel 
as  In  most  cloths,  but  the  threads 
twist  around  each  other  and  through 
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this  twisting  U>«  filling  is  hold  tightly 
and  the  warp  does  not  Blip  oven 
though  there  are  no  threads  along- 
side to  hold  them  In. 

Cloth  of  this  character  Is  produced 
in  different  ways,  sometimes  the  or- 
dinary Iguo  motion  with  doupa  la  em- 


of  different  slses,  but,  I 
both  threads  are  the  same  stxe  and 
twist  around  each  other,  their  take- 
upa  and  weaving  are  shnllar.  It  Is, 
however,  necessary  to  place  the  sel- 
vage ends  on  a  separata  beam  or 
spool,  because  these  ends  do  not  take 


ployed  With  operation  from  the  bot- 
tom, while  at  other  times  special 
reeds  are  used,  and  It  Is  also  possible 
to  use  patented  heddles  which  oper- 
ate In  a  manner  similar  to  the  doups 
ordinarily  seen.  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
place  the  crossing  and  ground  threads 
on  different  beairs,  as  Li  done  in  most 
kinds  of  leno  work  where  changes  are 
not  regular  and  where  the  yarns  are 


up  In  as  great  amounts  as  the  ground 
part  of  the  fabric. 

The   weaving  take-up   la   generally 

small,  because  the  yarns  are  fine  and 

they  do  not  have  to  bend  very  much 

through  the  Introduction  of  the  filling. 

ANOTHER  FEATURE 
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cloth  1*  that  comparatively  few  picks 
can  be  placed  In  the  fabric.  This  Is 
not  because  the  filling  yam  fills  the 
spaces  available,  but  because  the  warp 
threads  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room 
in  crossing  back  and  forth,  and  for  a 
certain  size  of  yarn  only  a  certain 
number  of  crossings  can  be  made. 
For  the  above  reason  the  actual  cloth 
construction  should  be  worked  out  at 
the  mill,  a  few  picks  too  low  will  pro- 
duce a  cloth  which  will  slip,  while  a 
few  picks  too  many  will  cause  a  bad 
weaving  job  and  a  large  number  of 
seconds.  Much  of  the  cloth  made 
some  time  ago  was  woven  with  60-2 
warp  and  two-thread  32-38  Tussah 
filling.  Because  of  the  rubbing  and 
strain  on  the  yarn,  It  Is  customary  to 
use  two-ply  warp  of  rather  fine  char- 
acter. Too  many  picks  of  light  silk 
Oiling  are  objectionable  in  that  the 
fabric  will  not  hold  them,  and  the 
beating  up  of  the  reed  Is  likely  to  cut 
them,  making  small  places  In  the 
cloth,  which  appear  as  if  the  leno  mo- 
tion does  not  operate,  and  naturally 
very  many  of  such  places  will  create 
a  second. 

WEAVING. 

Even  to  anyone  not  familiar  with 
clothe  or  the  making  of  them,  the 
weaving  of  such  a  fabric  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  the  Item  of  greatest  In- 
terest not  only  because  the  fabric  Is 
different  but  because  of  a  different 
method  of  producing.  In  the  first 
place.  It  is  easy  enough  to  note  that 
the  two  threads  cross  every  pick  to 
form  the  effect  produced  and  that  the 
whole  fabric  Is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  repetition  of  weave  noted  on 
these  two  threads.  This  can  be  seen 
from  the  Illustration  which  we  pre- 
sent The  leno  or  crossing  threads 
are  in  solid  color,  while  the  ground 
threads  are  made  of  vertical  lines  and 
the  filling  Is  represented  by  the  twill 
lines. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fabric 
ground  does  not  weave  together  at 
all,  for  the  ground  threads  are  always 
depressed  and  the  filling  threads  al- 
ways pass  over  the  top,  the  only  way 
the  threads  are  held  together  being 
through  the  crossing  back  and  forth 
of  the  leno  threads.  Of  course,  the 
leno  and  ground  threads    cross  each 


other  and,  Inasmuch  as  the  take-up 
on  both  of  them  Is  the  same,  they 
twist  around  each  other  In  a  similar 
manner,  although  for  purposes  of 
clearness  we  have  not  Indicated  them 
In  this  manner.  The  crossing  thread 
1b  always  on  the  top  shed  when  the 
filling  Is  Introduced,  while  the  ground 
thread  Is  always  depressed.  To  show 
how  this  above  result  Is  accomplished 
on  the  loom  may  not  be  so  easy,  al- 
though by  referring  to  the  illustra- 
tion the  process  may  be  observed. 
The  threads  are  first  drawn  through 
heddles  on  harnesses  just  as  If  ordi- 
nary plain  cloth  were  to  be  made,  the 
first  thread  on  the  first  harness  and 
the  second  thread  on  the  second  har- 
ness, this  operation  being  repeated 
until  the  whole  warp  Is  drawn  in. 

There  Is,  however,  In  front  of  these 
two  harnesses  a 

REGULAR  HARNESS 

containing  heddles,  and  also  another 
slip  harness  containing  no  heddles. 
From  the  base  of  the  first  or  slip  har- 
ness are  cords  which  pass  up  and 
through  the  eyes  of  the  second  harness 
heddles.  Thus  It  will  be  seen  that  when 
the  first  harness  or  slip  Is  raised,  the 
cords  are  free  to  slide  through  the 
heddle  eyes  of  the  second,  while, 
when  the  second  Is  raised,  the  first 
Is  raised  with  It.  because  of  the  doups 
being  through  the  eyes.  Of  course, 
if  operated  In  this  manner,  there  will 
be  quite  a  strain  on  the  cords,  so  an 
arrangement  is  usually  made  where- 
by the  flint  harness  Is  always  raised 
when  the  second  Is,  though  the  first 
can -be  raised  when  the  second  Is  not. 
One  of  the  threads  which  has  already 
been  drawn  on  the  back  harness  Is 
again  drawn  through  the  cord  loop 
which  goes  through  the  heddle  eye, 
and  when  this  has  been  done  the 
other  or  ground  thread  Is  crossed 
over.  The  whole  warp  Is  then  reeded 
and  Is  now  ready  for  the  loom. 
although  It  must  be  recognized  that 
crossing  and  ground  threads  must  be 
drawn  In  the  same  dent  In  the  reed  or 
they  will  not  operate. 

OPERATION   SIMPLE. 
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harness  la  reined  the  front  harness,  or 
the  one  containing  the  cords,  la  also 
raised,  and  the  threads  pull  the  cords 
through  the  heddle  eyes,  thus  lilting 
the  crossing  thread  on  one  aide  of  the 
ground  thread.  At  the  same  ttme  the 
hsrneaa  containing  the  ground  thread 
la  left  down  and  the  filling  passes 
over  this  portion  of  the  warp.  On  the 
next  pick  the  back  harness,  which  was 
raised  on  the  first  pick,  Is  left  down, 
together  with  the  harness  containing 
the  ground  warp;  In  other  words,  the 
whole  warp  Is  down  as  far  as  the  plain 
back  harnesses  are  concerned,  but  the 
first  and  second  harnesses  are  raised, 
and,  because  the  loop  is  held  tightly 
in  tbe  heddle  eye,  the  crossing  thread 
Is  polled  around  to  the  other  Bide  of 
the  ground  thread,  thus  bringing  the 
opposite  position  from  that  noted  on 
the  previous  pick.  These  two  opera- 
tions are  continued  throughout  the 
cloth.  To  make  the  weaving  easier 
and  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  yarn,  a 
motion  Is  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
loom  which  lots  off  a  certain  amount 
of  yarn  when  the  crossing  is  taking 
place,  but  which  pulls  back  the  extra 
yarn  when  It  is  unnecessary. 

A  great  deal  of  the  success  obtained 
when  making  a  leiio  or  gause  fabric 
depends  upon  the  care  with  which  the 
loom  is  set  Not  only  will  the  percent- 
age of  production  be  higher,  together 
with  a  smaller  number  of  seconds  If 
care  be  exercised,  but  the  cords  or 
doups  In  the  crossing  motion  wilt 
wear  much  longer  and  will  make  the 
cost  of  production  less.  Even  at  best, 
these  cords  wear  out  quite  rapidly 
Another  item  which  needs  attention 
la  to  see  that  all  the  reeds  used  are 
In  perfect  condition,  for  If  there  be  a 
few  crooked  dents,  this  will  cause  an 
open  place  in  the  cloth  with  the  warp 
thread  spaced  irregularly,  and  which 
effect  cannot  be  eradicated  when  the 
cloth  Is  finished. 

LOOMS  OPERATED. 

The  question  of  operatives  and  pro- 
duction Is  one  which  requires  much 
consideration  when  such  a  cloth  is  to 
be  woven.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
analysis,  the  weaving  cost  Is  high,  and 
It  forms  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
total  cost  than  is  the  ease  on  moat 


fabrics.  Anything  which  win  permit 
an  increased  production  should  be 
tried,  or  it  might  be  well  to  increase 
the  looms  per  weaver,  even  If  tbe 
percentage  or  production  decreases 
somewhat,  but  this  is  not  a  good  plan 
If  the  number  of  seconds  Increases 
radically.  As  style  Is  responsible  for 
a  great  portion  of  the  use  of  such 
cloth,  the  quality  made  la  largely  In- 
strumental In  bringing  good  prices, 
and,  therefore,  this  should  be  kept  as 
high  as  possible.  To  show  how  much 
the  cost  is  affected  by  the  production, 
it  can  be  said  that  a  6  per  cent  In- 
crease in  loom  production  will  mean 
a  saving  of  46  cents  a  yard  In  the 
cost,  or  a  saving  of  S 1-3  cents  a 
pound  in  the  cloth.  Of  this  saving 
85  cents  a  yard  will  be  on  the  weaving 
alone,  and,  besides,  with  a  greater 
production,  a  smaller  amount  per  yard 
Is  needed  for  dividends.  In  other 
words,  a  6  per  cent  increase  will  mean 
a  saving  of  over  |1  a  loom  per  week 
and,  with  100  looms  operating,  would 
be  the  same  as  saving  the  wages  of 
more  than  10  men  at  $10  a  week.  Just 
how  far  some  of  the  cost  systems  In 
use  are  fundamentally  wrong  la  Illus- 
trated well  by  the  cloth  being  con- 
sidered. 

It  often  happens  that  to  obtain  the 
total  coat  a  certain  percentage  Is  add- 
ed to  the  weaving  cost  to  obtain  the 
expense  cost.  This  method  may  give 
fairly  satisfactory  results  where  con- 
structions do  not  change  much  and 
where  looms  per  operative  do  not 
vary  widely,  hut  where  constructions, 
yarns  and  methods  of  making  are  rad- 
ically different  l>r  each  fabric,  the 
cost  of  making  obtained  In  such  a 
manner  Is  obviously  Incorrect  The 
expenses  per  loom  In  most  mills  do 
not  vary  so  widely  as  the  cost  of 
weaving,  mainly  because  the  expense 
Items  per  loom  are  many  of  them 
fixed,  while  the  percentage  of  produc- 
tion per  loom  and  the  looms  per  op- 
erative may  be  radically  different  on 
the  various  styles.  The  loom  speed 
for  leno  cloth  Is  not  so  high  as  It  is 
for  many  other  fancy  woven  fabrics; 
for  it  is  necessary  to  have  more  ttme 
for  the  threads  to  cross  satisfactorily. 
Even  with  thlB  Blower  speed  the  per- 
centage of  loom  production  will  be 
lower  than  It  Is  on  moat  fancy  woven 
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fabrics  and  radically  lower  than  It  Is 
on  plain  cloths. 

PLANNING  PRODUCTION. 
Inasmuch  as  this  kind  of  cloth  Is 
most  always  produced  In  cotton  mills, 
and  as  long  as  the  yardage  produced 
from  a  pound  of  cotton  Is  large,  cer- 
tain problems  have  to  be  considered 
when  orders  are  taken.  If  a  mill  1b 
planned  to  make  the  yarns  used  In 
weaving,  and  most  of  them  are.  It  will 


losing  money  when  standing  idle. 
If  cloth  prices  are  to  be  made  with 
this  machinery  standing  Idle  there 
should  be  sufficient  leeway  to  permit 
of  a  satisfactory  profit  on  all  of  the 
machines  In  the  plant.  Of  course, 
quite  a  few  mills  sell  yarn  when  their 
looms  are  operating  on  novelty  fab- 
rics for  which  yarn  must  be  pur- 
chased, or  in  which  little  material  Is 
required.  This  can  be  done  success- 
fully if  the  styles  do  not  change  rap- 


be  evident  that  when  such  cloths  are 
being  produced  the  spinning  and  ac- 
cessory machinery,  or  a  large  portion 
of  it,  will  be  standing  idle.  Some  do 
not  consider  this  yam  making  machin- 
ery when  they  are  considering  profits, 
but  it  Is  very  evident  that  profits  will 
not  ba  so  large  as  they  have  been  fig- 
ured, because  the  preparatory  machin- 
ery expense  will  have  to  be  carried  by 
the  looms,  for  Instead  of  the  spinning 
and  other  machinery  making  a  profit, 
or  even  operating  at  cost.  It  wi'.l  be 


Idly,  for  prices  on  sale  yarn  can  be 
made  as  low  as  cost,  and  even 
then  a  mill  Is  at  some  advantage  be- 
cause tne  organisation  Is  being  held 
together.  The  selling  of  cloths  which 
ke<;p  all  or  nearly  all  of  a  mill's  ma- 
chinery In  operation  requires  a  great 
deal  of  Judgment  and  la  on*  of  the 
Items  which,  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  been  neglected,  but  better  train- 
ing and  more  accurate  records  are 
making  the  problem  much  simpler 
than  It  was,  and  without  doubt  this 
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METHOD  OF  FINISHING. 
There  Is  nothing  In  the  finishing  of 
such  a  fabric  as  tuat  analyzed  wiuch 
is  particularly  troublesome,  excepting 
that  the  cloth  Is  of  rather  light  weight 
and  not  very  strong,  and,  therefore, 
must  be  handled  carefully.  As  the 
cloth  Is  composed  of  Bilk  and  cotton, 
ft  must  be  bleached  In  the  usual  meth- 
od employed  for  the  combinations  of 
these  materials.  When  the  fabric  has 
been  bleached  It  Is  sometimes  dyed  a 


many  printed  warp  fabrics  which 
are  often  produced  In  silk  and  at  cer- 
tain times  In  cotton. 

It  ts  usually  the  purpose  when  fin- 
ishing such  fabrics  to  have  a  large 
shire  of  the  ground  001:1  with  plain 
effects,  bo  that  the  underdreBB  may  be 
partially  visible,  the  patterns  being 
added  more  for  attractiveness  in  gen- 
eral effects  than  for  any  otuer  pur- 
pose. Few  realize  the  number  of 
high  quality  fabrics  now  being  pro- 
duced In  domestic  mills  and  the 
adaptability  which  is  being  used  In 
making  them  desirable  from  a  con- 


to  reed.   19'  width  la  reed.   1 
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US  *nda  1DO/2  Sen  laland  rnmbed -    S%   lake  up  —  .0011   0       .11     —       .*01f 

U   plcke  H/lf  1  thread   cranio..    —  .0091  0     1.76     —       .03(1 

Weaving Mil 

Uxpenaea    0H0 
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Hill    selling    price,    (about) 1MB 
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solid  color  with  a  dyeatuff  which  re-  Burners'  standpoint.  It  Is  such  1m- 
qulres  only  one  bath,  while  at  other  provement  and  adaptability  which  Is 
times  It  Is  dyed  In  two  colors,  and  going  to  make  the  future  of  the  do- 
through  the  means  of  two  processes,  mestic  Industry  certain,  and  when 
the  Bilk  being  dyed  with  one  kind  of  consideration  is  given  to  the  amount 
color  while  the  cotton  remains  white,  of  progress  made  during  the  past  five 
and  a  subsequent  process  makes  the  years  the  situation  Is  truly  one  in 
cotton  the  desired  color.  The  fabric  which  domestic  sellers  may  well  take 
we  have  considered  has  been  bleached,  pride. 

but  instead  of  being  dyed.  It  1b  printed,  ft'tvm  wcmH-r-a 

the  patterns  being  no  different  than  WAiiH  wiuuHis. 

those  applied  ordinarily  tn  Heht  cot-         Fabrics  such  as  that  considered  are 

tons,  or  silk  and  cottons  used  tor  dresB  usually  sold  by  the  mill  In  a  grey  or 

purposes.    The  colors  are  usually  light  unfinished    state,    that    Is,    they    are 

shades,  and  because  of  the  open  work  made    t  grey   or  unbleached    cotton, 

of  the  fabric  the  effect  is  rather  sub-  and  the  cloth  appearance    Is,    many 

deed,  appearing  somewhat  similar  to  times,  nothing  like  that  which  It  la 
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when  sold  over  the  counter.  For  this 
reason  the  weights  and  yams  are  glv- 
«n  in  their  grey  state.  Take  the  warp 
la  this  cloth,  and  without  doubt  the 
sUe  when  used  was  100-2,  but  as  it 
stands  in  the  finished  cloth,  the  size 
is  nearer  110-2.  This  finer  size  cornea 
irom  the  handling  and  fulling  ot  ths 
cloth  and  from  washing  and  bleach- 
ing. The  silk  filling  used  was  prob- 
ably two-thread  14-16  Canton  silk. 
We  have  used  in  our  analysis  a  yard- 
age of  140,000  for  this  silk,  although 
this  Is  not  the  theoretic '1  yardage, 
but  Is  one  which  is  somewhat  lower, 
and  is  a  sort  of  protection  to  the  cloth 
maker  for  variation  in  size.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  when  the  cloth 
Is  bleached  and  boiled  out  this 
silk  will  .lose  a  varying  amount 
t.hro"Kh  Ions  of  gum.  the  lose  differ- 
ing according  to  conditions  of  finish- 
ing, though  it  Is  probable  the  per- 
centage would  be  from  15  to 
20  per  cent  When  the  yarn  sizes 
have  been  obtained  and  the  take-up  in 
weaving  noted,  the  problem  of  finding 
the  weights  of  the  yarn,  and  from 
these  weights  the  yards  per  pound.  Is 
easily  accomplished,  and  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 


1.408  endi  *   < 


7*   taht- 

w  tight 

or°«iv 
1%  tnk»- 
oojn    -t- 


-i-    H0«/1    X    S40>  '=   . 


1.I7I    +    lto%*0    vnrd(    il!k    —    .0091.    total 

wf1*lit    '■<    lining    D*r  yurd   or   doth, 
.MM   +  .Mil    +   .1)0(1   -  .•«»,  total  welKht 
l.ioon  -i-  .*m  —   to.IG  yirda  per  pound. 

SILK  MIXTURE  BROCADE 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest during  the  past  year  or  more 
regarding  the  sale  of  fabrics  compos- 
ed of  silk  and  cotton.  Various  causes 
contributed  to  a  large  slums  In  the 
purchasing  of  these  cloths  during  the 
past  year,  and  while  many  believed 
there  was  to  be  only  a  small  demand 
for  them  some  time,  a  great  many 
others    were     convinced     that    such 


cloths  when  made  In  good  quality 
would  have  a  good  sale.  It  can  be 
said  that  fabrics  of  this  character  are 
available  for  certain  uses,  and  that 
they  fill  a  place  which  neither  all  cot- 
ton nor  all  silk  can.  This  results  from 
the  fact  that  material  wholly  made  of 
silk  la  rather  expensive  and  when  fab- 
rics are  made  entirely  of  cotton  they 
do  not  have  the  effect  desired  by  a 
great  many  consumers,  therefore  the 
combination  of  materials  makes  a 
cloth  which  offers  quite  a  good  deal  of 
value  and  an  effect  which  many  times 
would  be  considered  as  being  produced 
from  silk  entirely.  Naturally,  the 
large  majority  of  such  materials  are 
rather  light  In  weight  and  they  are 
used  for  dresses,  waists  and  almoat 
any  other  purpose  where  a  light  cloth 
la  suitable  and  where  a  great  deal  of 
hard  near  is  not  encountered. 
REGARDING  DEVELOPMENT. 

Fabrics  made  of  these  materials  are 
liable  to  be  very  ragged  looking  If  the 
construction  Is  poor,  and  this  la  the 
main  reason  why  there  was  a  slack- 
ening In  demand.  There  Is  no  reason 
w h  ■■  there  should  not  be  a  continued 
and  satisfactory  demand  tor  fabrics  of 
this  nature,  and  without  doubt  the  next 
few  years  will  see  a  good  many  of 
them  used. 

Inasmuch  as  these  cloths  have  net 
been  made  and  sold  In  large  quanti- 
ties for  any  length  of  time.  It  may 
be  well  to  state  a  few  facts  regarding 
their  making.  In  a  general  way  It  can 
be  said  that  the  large  use  of  fabrics 
of  this  character  has  grown  during  the 
past  ton  ysrs.  »lthn"eb  th°v  were 
manufactured  unite  a  while  before  this 
time.  When  first  produced  the  combi- 
nations were  of  rather  unknown  quan- 
tity and  the  results  not  always  satis- 
factory, hot  tn  time  beautiful  results 
were  produced.  It  is  only  within  the 
past  five  years  that  the  cloth  flnlahing 
procesa  has  Improved  to  such  a  great 
extent  aa  It  has.  Of  course,  before 
this  time  the  cloth  was  finished  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  but  the  appear- 
and has  been  greatly  Improved  since 
that  time. 

PRICES  WERE  HIGH. 
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retail,  probably  because  of  their  simi- 
larity to  illk  fabrics.  At  that  Umn  It 
was  possible  to  see  fabrics  of  this 
character  selling  at  anywhere  from 
76  cents  to  one  dollar  or  even  more 
per  yard,  and  which  can  now  be  par- 
chased  at  from  25  to  35  cents  per  yard. 
This  has  come  about  largely  because 
of  the  greater  amount  of  competition 
In  the  making  of  such  cloths,  lor 
there  has  been  a  big  Increase  In  com- 
petition in  the  domestic  market  during 
the  past  ten  years  on  flne  and  fancy 
fabrics.  In  some  clao  =  :s  of  these  ma- 
terials silk  Is  uced  for  thu  van?  yarn 


ordinarily  either  14-15  two-thread 
Canton  or  else  28-28  single  Canton. 
The  latter  size  silk  Is  somewhat  finer 
than  the  former  and  la  used  In  the 
cheaper  grade  of  material.  The  fore- 
going statements  do  not  mean  that 
other  silks  are  not  used  in  making 
silk  and  cotton  mixtures,  but  by  far 
the   largest   quantities   are   the   silks 

PERCENTAGE  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Fabrics  of  this  character  are  made 
in  we  11 -equipped  mills,  as  a  usual 
thing.    That  la,  they  have  looms  that 


Silk  Mixture  Brocade. 


and  cotton  for  the  filling  yarn,  while 
In  other  instances  cotton  warp  Is  used 
together  with  silk  filling.  In  the  first 
class  of  fabrics  are  silk  and  cotton  eo- 
llennes,  poplins,  crepes  and  some 
other  materials,  while  In  the  second 
class  are  the  so-called  Canton  silks 
of  various  kinds. 

When  silk  warp  Is  used  It  Is  the  cus- 
tom to  use  Italian  silk  for  the  warp. 
The  size  of  yarn  used  will  vary  some- 
what, depending  nnon  the  conditions  in 
the  different  mills,  some  mills'belng 
able  to  use  finer  yarns  than  others,  al- 
though the  variation  Is  comparatively 
small.  Whan  silk  filling  Is  used  It  Is 


can  handle  silk  and  One  cotton  yarns, 
for  It  Is  generally  necessary  to  use  fine 
cotton  In  combination  with  silk  to  give 
a  fabric  which  la  suitable.  A  great 
many  manufacturers  were  afraid  to  go 
Into  (he  use  of  silk,  because  they 
thought  It  would  create  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  In  weaving.  Continued  at- 
tempts have  proved  that  such  was  not 
the  case,  because  In  a  majority  of  the 
instances  a  greater  percentage  of  pro- 
duction is  obtained  than  If  a  whole 
cotton  cloth  were  belne  made.  In  fab- 
rics which  are  of  good  quality  and 
made  by  combinations  of  these  mate- 
rials it  is  usually  the  cue  that  the 
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■Ok  costs  will  about  equal  one-half 
the  total  coat  of  the  cloth,  Including 
the  labor  and  cotton  yarn  charges  and 
expanses.  The  effects  which  can  be 
produced  are  many  times  very  beauti- 
ful, and  the  silk  tends  to  bring  out  the 
weave  to  a  greater  extent  than  If  cot- 
ton alone  were  used. 

The  percentage  Of  production  will 
depend  ft  great  deal  on  circumstances, 
but  nnder  the  right  conditions  no 
trouble  shonld  be  experienced.  If  the 
reeiis  »re  poor  and  silk  warp  Is  being 
need  the  roughness  will  rub  the  yarn 
and  cause  many  breakages,  besides 
making  an  uneven  cloth.  It  is  also 
true  that  rough  heddles  or  cracked 
heddle  eyes  will  cause  breakages  In 
the  warp  if  silk  be  used.  Because 
of  the  fineness  of  the  silk  filling  it  is 
not  so  necessary  to  change  bobbins 
aa  If  cotton  yarn  were  being  used  for 
roach  Oiling.  In  most  Instances  the 
filling  la  purchased  on  quills  and 
ready  to  use  In  the  shuttle,  although 
there  are  mills  which  purchase  the 
■Ok  on  spools  and  quill  It  themselves. 
THE  ORGANIZATION. 

One  of  the  most  important.  If  not 
the  moat  Important,  item  In  connec- 
tion with  making  cloth  cf  this  charac- 
ter is  the  relation  which  the  produc- 
tion bears  to  the  machinery  equip- 
ment In  the  mill.  It  would  be  a 
rather  foolish  process  to  have  a  mill 
entirely  equipped  for  producing  cot- 
ton cloth  and  then  to  start  in  making 
fabrics  of  this  nature  and  have  quite 
a  largo  share  of  the  machinery  idle 
aa  a  result  Some  milts  when  mak- 
ing cloth  of  this  nature  sell  yam, 
and  this  keeps  their  extra  machinery 
fn  operation,  and  while  sometimes  not 
returning  a  profit  it  keeps  the  organ- 
isation at  the  mill  Intact,  or  until 
cotton  cloths  are  more  desirable. 
Cases  have  been  known  where  yarn 
production  was  sold  and  where  mix- 
ture novelties  were  woven  to  take 
care  of  the  looms  and  keep  the  weav- 
ers. Prices  were  made  In  this  in- 
stance at  low  levels  to  obtain  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  orders. 

Silk  mills  object  to  Belling  silk  on 
spools  in  some  cases,  largely  because 
if  the  silk  Is  soli  in  this  manner  It 
keens  their  filling  machinery  Idle 
and   their  organisation  Is  planned  to 


produce  the  Bilk  on  quills.  Of 
course,  if  the  profit  in  making  cloth 
of  this  character  Is  high  enough  to 
warrant  the  carrying  of  the  overhead 
charges  when  the  rest  of  the  plant  Is 
Idle  It  Is  a  different  proposition,  but 
there  Is  always  the  Item  of  keeping 
In  touch  with  customers  and  keeping 
operatives  employed,  and  that  these 
are  of  great  Importance  Is  being 
shown  very  clearly  In  to-day's  manu- 
facturing. 

LOOMS  USED. 

Inasmuch  as  these  cloths  represent 
some  of  the  finest  productions  In  the 
domestic  market  it  can  be  said  that 
they  are  made  in  the  newer  and  bet- 
ter equipped  plants.  In  a  general  way 
these  fabrics  are  made  on  dobby  and 
Jacquard  looms,  although  there  are 
quite  a  good  many  which  are  pro- 
duced on  plain  looms.  Many  of  the 
dobby  patterns  are  made  on  looms 
which  operate  up  to  24  harnesses,  and 
probably  most  of  the  jacqua.nl  pat- 
terns are  made  on  either  400  or  600 
head  machines.  This  does  not  signify 
that  the  count  of  these  machines  is 
the  same  in  very  many  Instances, 
because  the  tie-up  will  vary.  Most 
of  these  Jacquard  looms  were  install- 
ed to  make  shirting  materials  and 
In  few  cases  is  the  tie-up  per  Inch 
over  120,  while  In  many  instances, 
It  is  lower  than  this  amount 

Probably  the  largest  amount  of 
cloth  produced  with  any  one  warp 
count  Is  that  made  with  a  count  of  86 
threads,  and  the  number  of  picks  will 
vary,  depending  on  the  price  paid  and 
other  conditions.  As  a  nsual  thing 
when  the  warp  count  Is  the  above 
amount,  the  size  of  yarn  used  Is  60-1. 
Fabrics  wherein  silk  is  used  for  warp 
or  filling  are  generally  of  narrow  width, 
although  during  the  past  year  or  so 
there  has  been  an  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  wider  cloths  made.  It  may 
be  well  to  make  mention  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  ground  weaves 
where  patterns  are  made  are  plain 
weaves.  This  is  done  because  It  makes 
a  firmer  ground  and  makes  It  less 
necessary  to  have  a  high  count  As 
there  Is  a  large  sale  at  present  for 
silk  brocades  there  has  been  a  line  of 
fabrics  brought  out  to  imitate  them, 
which     are    called     silk      and      cot 
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ton  brocades.  These  have  a  satin 
ground  in  which  the  filling  floats,  giv- 
ing an  appearance  very  similar  to 
man  j  all -silk  fabrics.  Because  the 
ground  weave  is  satin  it  Is  necessary 
to  hate  the  cloth  count  higher  than 
it  tin)  cloth  weave  la  plain.  This  will 
be  noted  when  It  Is  pointed  out  that 
the  count  on  this  fabric  Is  112  x  116 
in  the  grey  state.  The  weaves  used 
art  very  simple,  although  the  effect  Is 
quite  striking,  due  to  the  contrasting 
OOlors. 

CLOTHS  DETAILS. 
The  fabric  we  have  analyzed  Is  of 
course  made  on  a  Jacnuard  machine, 
and  It  may  he  well  to  give  a  few  facts 
regarding  its  construction.  The  loom 
on  which  this  cloth  was  made  1b  call- 
ed a  400- jacn  nurd.  In  this  machine 
there  are  eight  hooks  In  a  row  and 
BO  rows  In  the  head.  Without  doubt 
tt  was  made  on  a  double  lift  machine 
which  contains  actually  8<)0  nooks,  but 
there  are  two  hooks  which  operate 
on  each  neck  cord  and  which  allow 
the  loom  to  be  operated  at  a  faster 
speed  than  would  other-H"  t>-  pos- 
sible. Even  thou  eh  there  are  800 
hooka  In  the  machine  It  actually 
works  as  a  40i>-heirt.  Th«  n-ni-h:n'- 
Is  tied  up  In  the  comber  board  120 
threads  per  Inch,  giving  3  1-3  inches, 
the  width  of  the  tie-up  in  the  comber 
board: 

4*0  *-  IS*  —  Ili".  width  of  tie-uo- 

In  making  this  cloth  a  54-reed  was 
undoubtedly  used.  This  efv»9  the  num- 
ber of  dents  In  the  reed  as  180: 


There  are  various  methods  of  cast- 
ing out  hooks  not  used  In  making  a 
cloth,  but  where  there  arc  ;,o  few 
cast  out  as  in  the  present  Instance  it 
does  not  make  very  much  difference 
where  they  are  cast  out,  although 
it  can  be  slid  thnt  it  is  h«<ter  to  c  « 
out  more  than  two  or  thrpe  rows  In 
any  one  place,  and  to  make  it  more 
convenient  in  cutting  the  cards  It  is 
better  to  cast  them  out  at  the  end 
of  each  half  machine,  that  la,  to  cast 


out  the  24th  and  25th  row  In  the  first 
half  of  the  machine,  and  the  48th. 
49th  and  60th  rows  In  the  laat  half 
of  the  machine. 

There  is  another  Item  which  some- 
times Is  of  importance,  but  which  in 
this  cloth  makes  little  difference.  Thin 
relates  to  the  spacing  of  the  warp  In 
the  comber  board.  To  make  a  warp 
run  as  well  as  possible  It  Is  always 
best  to  balance  the  cloth  In  the  ma- 
chine. Inasmuch  as  there  are  2,876 
ends  In  the  warp,  not  Including  the 
selvage,  ss  these  are  operated  sepa- 
rately from  the  main  warp,  the  proc- 
ess is  as  follows:  * 


Assuming  that  the  jacquard  is  tied 
up  40  inches  wide  this  gives  12  sec- 
tions at  3 1-3  inches  each.  Then  we 
have 


Therefore,  to  space  the  warp  in  the 
proper  position  two  sections  and  two 
ends  could  be  left  out  on  each  side  of 
the  warp,  or.  In  other  words,  if  the 
warp  be  started  on  the  second  hook 
In  the  third  section  the  spacing 
would  be  as  nearly  correct  as  pos- 
sible. Naturally,  the  warp  would  end 
up  two  hooks  before  the  last  hook  to 
be  used  on  the  tenth  section.  As 
stated  previously,  this  does  not  make 
very  much  difference  when  the  pat- 
terns are  sll-ovpr  nnps.  h»t  where 
stripes  are  used,  either  in  color  or  In 
the  white  state,  patterns  should  be 
ba'anced  as  carefully  ss  thev  are  when 
making  dobby  patterns.  This  Is  not 
arn-a-s  di-ne  but  «"hcn  <*  Is  ^n»  It  is 
sometimes  an  aid  la  selling  the  doth, 
as  it  gives  a  better  balanced  appear-, 
ance. 

DESIGN  MAKING. 

For  all  patterns  similar  to  that  usod 
on  the  sample  analyzed  It  Is  neces- 
"t  to  make  up  a  jacnuard  design. 
This  is  done  In  a  number  of  methods 
to  suit  the  ne«»ds  of  the  situation,  but 
the  usual  m-thod  Is  as  follows:  In 
the  frrst  n'ace  a  clotii  sketch  Is  made 
un  with  the  fljrures  paln'ed  so  ss  to 
show  the  effect  desired  when  finished. 
This  doth  sketch  represents  the  do- 
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sign  In  the  finished  cloth  end  Is  usu- 
ally made  the  width  of  the  finished 
pattern.  From  this  cloth  sketch  the 
design  is  enlarged  and  placed  on  de- 
sign or  point  paper.  This  is  done  by 
enlargement.  In  the  first  place  the  de- 
sign for  this  cloth  would  be  ru'ed  up 
liiro  45  square  Inches  In  the  warp  di- 
rection, eacn  small  square  represent- 
ing one  large  square  In  the  design 
paper,  and  when  this  has  been  done 
the  outlines  of  the  patterns  are 
transferred.  The  design  paper  Is  usu- 
ally made  to  correspond  with  the 
cloth  count,  but  each  square  In  the 
warp  must  be  ruled  off  in  eighths  to 
correspond  with  the  eight  hooks  In  a 
row  which  the  machine  contains. 

When  the  outline  has  been  trans- 
ferred the  weave  Is  painted  In  either 
by  the  one  who  transfers  the  pat- 
tern or  by  another  party.  This  Is 
not  a  very  Intricate  process  on  such 
a  cloth  as  the  one  analyzed,  although 
the  effect  depends  somewhat  on  the 
carefulness  employed  In  making  the 
various  weaves  Join.  It  is,  however, 
a  tedious  undertaking  and  consumes 
quite  a  little  time.  Sometimes  where 
satin  weave  grounds  are  employed 
the  design  papor  already  has  a  satin 
weave  dotted  In,  and  this  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  paint  In  the  ground 
weave.  When  the  design  has  beei. 
painted  In,  it  is  Kit-en  to  th"  card  nut- 
ter. This  operative  cuts  the  weave 
upon  a  card,  which  operates  the 
hooka  of  the  Jacquard  head.  Bach 
card  represents  one  pick,  and  each 
square  in  the  design  paper  represents 
one  hook  in  the  machine,  and  each 
large  square  in  the  design  paper  rep- 
resents one  row  in 

THE  JACQUARD  HEAD. 

When  the  cards  are  ail  cut  the 
Dumber  Is  equal  to  the  number  of 
picks  of  the  pattern  as  painted.  These 
cards  are  taken  to  a  cird  laeinrr  ma- 
chine. This  machine  laces  them  to- 
gether in  a  continuous  manner,  so 
that  they  follow  one  another  on  the 
cylinder  of  the  Jacouard  head  when 
in  operation.  This  completes  the  proc- 
ess and  the  operation  of  the  hooks 
to  the  machine  by  the  cards  as  punch- 
ed will  produce  the  pattern.  This 
sample  set  of  cards  Is  usually  oper- 
ated In  producing  a  sample  piece  of 


cloth.  When  an  order  is  obtained  It 
is  customary  to  use  quite  a  number 
of  looms  in  making  and  this  necessi- 
tates a  number  of  sets  of  cards,  one  for 
each  loom.  These  are  produced  on 
what  Is  called  a  card  repeater.  This 
machine  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a 
card  cutting  maciiine  on  which  the 
sample  set  of  cards  are  placed  and 
wherein  a  wbole  duplicate  card  Is 
cut  at  once  Instead  of  cutting  a  row 
at  once,  as  Is  done  on  the  original 
card  cutter,  and  this  saves  quite  a 
little  time  and  lowers  the  cost.  These 
machines  are  practically  always  used 
when  mills  are  of  any  size. 

METHODS  OF  FINISHING. 
It  may  be  well  to  mention  the  fact 
that  the  finishing  of  these  silk  and 
cotton  cloths  has  Improved  quite  a 
good  deal  In  the  last  few  years,  and 
this  nukes  them  all  the  more  desir- 
able in  their  field.  Of  late  It  has  be- 
come a  general  practice  to  use  fast 
colored  cotton  yarn  for  making 
stripes,  cords,  and  checks,  and  these 
additions  Improve  the  cloth  appear- 
ance a  great  deal  and  make  a  larger 
sale  possible.  Before  fast  colors  were 
in  use  colors  could  not  be  used  to  any 
ex'Tit,  because  practically  all  these 
cloths  are  woven  in  the  grey  and 
bleached  after  the  cloth  is  woven. 
There  are  very  many  methods  of  fin- 
ishing these  fabrics.  Probably  most 
of  them  are  dyed  In  solid  colors, 
these  colors  changing  from  season  to 
season,  depending  on  the  demand. 
They  are  also  finished  in  a  white  state, 
and  some  seasons  they  are  sold  with 
various  printed  patterns  upon  them, 
which  in  many  cases  add  to 
their  attractiveness  and  aid  In  the 
sale.  These  cloths  are  also  cross 
d'-c-d.  TMs  Is  possible  because  silk 
and  cotton  can  be  dyed  In  different 
methods.  Certain  colors  which  are 
attracted  to  cotton  will  not  affect  silk. 

In  this  manner  It  Is  possible  to  dye 

cotton  one  color  and  silk  another,  or 
it  Is  possible  to  dye  cotton  one  color 
and  leave  the  silk  In  a  pnre  white 
stn'o  Th'a  h**  h«on  done  with  th" 
samDle  ana' y  zed.  The  cotton  has  been 
dyed  black  while  the  silk  remains 
white,  making  the  two  yarns  show  a 
great  contrast.    This  process  la  being 
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adopted  not  only  In  silk  and  cotton 
fabrica,  where  there  la  all-silk  warp 
or  filling,  but  also  where  there  are 
stripes  or  checks  In  silk,  sucn  as  voiles 
and  poplins.  Without  doubt,  the  In- 
crease In  Ingenuity  In  methods  of 
making  cloth  attractive  by  the  finish- 
ing and  dyeing  processes  haa  had 
much  to  do  with  the  Increase  in  sale 
of  high -class  novelty  fabrics. 

CLOTH  AND  YARN  WEIGHTS. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  know  the 
process  for  obtaining  the  weight  of 
the  yarns  and  of  the  cloth.  The 
weight  as  figured  Is  for  the  cloth  as 
it  comes  from  the  loom  and  not  for 
it  In  a  finished  state.  When  finished 
the  cloth  la  quite  a  good  deal  lighter 
than  when  woven.  This  occurs  be- 
cause the  warp  Tarn  loses  In  the  fin- 
ishing process,  and  the  silk  filling 
loses  a  certain  percentage  of  gum 
which  it  contained  when  It  1b  used  In 
the  loom.  The  yardage  of  the  silk 
aa  used  Is  not  that  which  might  be 

•0/1    Am.   combad   warp,    l.tsi  ends. 
li/W  l-thraad  Canton  •Ilk  Blllns    '■- 


called  theoretical,  but  It  la  one  which 
is  used  aa  a  protection  against  varia- 
tion in  sum  by  the  manufacturer,  and 
Is  most  always  somewhat  heavier 
than  the  yarn  Is  likely  to  be.  Inas- 
much as  the  silk  filling  yarn  coat  li 
such  a  large  percentage  of  the  total 
cloth  cost,  any  great  variation  In  the 
price  of  this  material  will  affect 
that  of  the  cloth  quite  a  little.  The 
price  we  have  given  was  the  market 
price  at  one  time,  but  It  has  been  in- 
creasing quite  rapidly.  The  method 
of  finding  the  various  weights  la  as 
follows: 


wriKllt 


(ft/1     ) 


.Nil.  no 


6  width  X  tf 
—      1.111 

of  fllllns  per  yard  of  cloth. 
14*. 00*    ynrdt    —    .0114,    wets-lit   of 
ing  per  Turd  of  cloth. 
.0114    —    .0814,    total    welsh t    mi 


,   !&*.'  flaUhed  width. 


aad  Cant 


lllfe.    140,1 


)  yarda  par  lb.,  o 


X.IM   ende  M/l   Am.  tombed  +  4%  take-up  —    M40   O   ■  «*«. 
lit  pick*  14/K  1-tbraad  Canloo  allk  —  .Ml*   5    tt  41 

Jaoquard  card*    ...................... ......... 

Solllns - 

Price  to  converter  (about) 

FlnlahlDs.    etc.    

Coat  to  converter 

Prlco  to  retailer  (about) .. 


DIAGONAL  f  EAVE  TERRY 
CLOTH 

During  the  past  year  or  so  there 
has  been  a  great  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  novelty  fabrics  of  various  de- 
scriptions which  have  been  used  for 
dress  goods.     This  use  haa  been  a 


growth  and  has  taken  quite  a  time 
to  become  as  large  aa  tt  la,  for  It  has 
affected  all  materials  to  a  greater  or 
lesa  extent.  Few  have  realised  until 
recently  just  how  large  thla  use  haa 
been,  but  the  recent  showings  of  new 
fabrics  for  next  summer's  use  by  the 
large  retailers  have  only  served  to  ac- 
centuate the  situation.  Host  of  Ota 
fabrics  which  have  a  ran  aa  large  aa 
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uponge,  and  this  Includes  nil  the 
cloths  of  a  similar  nature,  bare  to  be 
made  better  or  different  continually 
until  there  Is  no  longer  a  sale  for 
them. 

When  these  cloths  wore  first  pro- 
duced, anything  which  had  a  sem- 
blance of  novelty  yarn  In  Its  construc- 
tion was  sold  and  at  a  high  profit, 
but  as  time  went  on,  more  of  such 
cloths  were  sold  and  the  prices  were 
leas  reasonable,  and  to  make  the  fab- 
rics attractive  they  bad  to  be  made 
In   patterns   or  In    combination    with 


the  other  one.  It  can  be  said  that 
the  cloth  analysed  shows  as  great  a 
difference  between  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing and  the  retail  selling  price  as 
any  fabric  which  has  been  seen  in 
years.  That  retailers  expect  quite  a 
large  sale  Is  shown  by  the  large  quan- 
tity and  the  varied  colorings  which 
they  are  offering  on  this  fabric.  The 
cloth  has  a  very  attractive  appear- 
ance and  is  well  made,  and  the  col- 
ors are  the  ones  which  should  have 
a  sale,  but  the  price  of  the  cloth 
shows  as  high  a  profit  from  Its  style 


Diagonal  Weave  Terry  Cloth. 


other  good  selling  materials.  Most 
of  the  cloths  which  are  now  being 
shown  contain  novelty  yams,  but  they 
are  used  In  some  kind  of  a  pattern 
with  other  cloths,  such  as  crepes  and 
voiles,  or  dyed  In  such  a  manner  that 
they  show  quite  a  radical  difference 
over  those  formerly  sold. 

One  fabric  which  shows  a  combina- 
tion of  Ideas  Is  the  one  which  we 
have  Illustrated.  This  fabric  contains 
the  terry  cloth  Idea  and  la  made  In  a 
better  constructed  fabric  than  Is 
usually  seen,  and  Inasmuch  as  diag- 
onals In  the  cut  form  have  been  In 
large  demand  In  woolen  fabrics,  this 
cloth  contains  this  Idea  together  with 


exclusiveness.  and  as  Uttle  profit  from 
its  actual  cloth  value,  as  any  which 
have  appeared  recently. 

CLOTH  CONSTRUCTION. 
In  many  respects  this  fabric  Is  no 
different  from  the  ones  used  for  ordi- 
nary Turkish  towels.  The  yarns  are 
of  Bomewhat  different  alses  and  the 
cloth  construction  Is  changed  so  as 
to  be  more  suitable  for  dre3s  goods, 
but  the  general  effect  is  that  seen  in 
the  above-named  fabrics.  Combed 
varns  have  been  used  in  the  cloth,  and 
the  right  combinations  of  yarns  and 
the  correct  amount  of  tWst  have  been 
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given  to  produce  a  cloth  which  has 
the  soft  (eel  noted  In  the  fabric  an- 
alyzed, ' 

Terry  cloths  are,  ordinarily,  pro- 
duced on  special  looms,  wiilch  can 
make  them  easily  and  cheaply,  but 
this  cloth  was  not  made  In  this  man- 
ner. In  making  an  ordinary  towel, 
the  weave  Is  such  that  a  loose  warp 
is  bound  into  the  threads,  and  by  an 
arrangement  of  the  reed  or  warp  an 
open  space  is  left  In  the  Fabric,  and 
then  the  Tew  picks,  together  with  ex- 
tra yarn,  are  pushed  on  into  the  cloth, 
making  the  loops  ordinarily  noted. 
The  same  general  idea  i>as  been  used 
In  making  this  cloth,  excepting  that 
a  different  loom  is  used  in  weaving, 
one  which  weaves  a  wire  into  the 
cloth  over  which  the  loops  pass  and 
then  the  wire  Is  drawn  out,  leaving 
the  locps  fast  in  the  fabric.  This 
method  of  weaving  makes  a  some- 
what tetter  fabric  and  can  be  distin- 
guished easily  by  examining  the 
cloth  carefully. 

On  an  ordinary  terry  cloth  the  loop 
will  be  forced  to  that  side  of  the  clotu 
necessary  through  the  Ullug  under- 
neath It,  that  is,  a  loop  will  not  go 
down  through  the  fabric  If  the  filling 
underneath  forces  it  to  the  face.  In 
this  cloth  the  picks,  which  are  wires, 
are  designated  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  design,  and  wh°re  the  loops 
are  on  the  face  are  Indicated  by  the 
squares  being  filled  in.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  thu  loop  yarn  iB  on  the 
back  of  the  cloth,  both  before  and 
after  the  loop  Is  formed,  and  unless 
held  up  by  the  weaving  of  wire,  or 
In  some  other  similar  method,  the 
loop  would  go,  if  made  In  tho  ordi- 
nary terry  manner,  to  the  back  of  the 
fabric.  The  twill  or  diagonal  Is 
formed  by  having  one  thread  out  of 
four  in  the  loop  yarn  remain  down 
In  successive  steps  across  the  fabric. 
The  take-up  on  this  loop  yarn  varies 
a  great  deal  when  fancy  figures  are 
being  woven,  and,  therefore,  each 
thread  often  has  to  have  a  different 
spool  or  holder.  This  policy  Is  tnken 
when  "making  cnrpets,  and  this  fabric 
is  no  different  from  many  carpet  fab- 
rics, excepting  that  the  weave  Is  very 
simple  In  comparison,  and  because 
the  weave  is  staple  the  loop  yarn  can  ■ 
be  placed  on  a  single  beam,  or.  If  a 


WEAVE. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  ground 
yam,  that  is,  the  warp  which  forms 
the  base  of  the  fabric,  and  the  Oiling 
which  weaves  in  with  it  are  of  com- 
paratively fine  sizes  in  comparison 
with  the  loop  yam.  This  is  done  so 
as  to  give  a  rather  heavy  appearing 
face  with  rather  stiff  loops  and  the 
full  effect  which  is  so  desirable.  As 
we  have  previously  stated,  the  lines 
to  t  he  right  of  the  design  indicate 
where  wires  are  placed  in  the  cloth, 
which  are  afterward  removed,  while 
the  lines  at  the  top  of  the  design  in- 
dicate which  threads  are  the  loop 
yarn.  This  yarn  Is  drawn  in  two-ply 
and  Is  equal  to  ordinary  6-1.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  ground  threads 
and  picks  all  weave  plain.  There  are 
three  threads  between  each  thread  of 
loop  yarn,  and  If  the  loop  yarn  is  re- 
moved from  the  fabric  it  will  be  found 
that  absolutely  nothing  remains  but 
plain  cloth  composed  of  35-1  warp  and 
40-1  filling,  although,  of  course,  there 
will  be  open  spaces  where  the  loop 
yarn  was  removed.  The  weave,  how- 
ever, will  Join  and  be  the  ordinary 
plain  fabric. 

So  far  as  the  actual  weave  In  the 
cloth  Is  concerned,  If  It  be  picked 
out.  It  will  be  that  with  the  fourth, 
eighth,  12th  and  16th  picks  In  our 
weave  removed,  for  in  the  cloth  as  It 
stands  there  Is  no  pick  underneath 
this  loop  and,  therefore,  It  would  not 
appear.  To  produce  this  fabric  the 
number  of  harnesses  needed  will  be 
comparatively  few,  because  the 
ground  Is  nothing  but  plain  weave  and 
would  tak»  onlv  four  harnesses,  while 
the  loop  threads  repeat  on  four  har- 
nesses, thus  the  fabric  could  be  pro- 
duced on  an  ordinary  dobby  attach- 
ment 

An  effect  very  similar  to  this  idea 
might  be  produced  on  an  ordinary 
towel  loom  if  the  same  construction 
WAT-a  iispiTT  a'tbrniph  *■»>*  w»nve  would 
have  to  be  slightly  different  to  throw 
the  'oops  onto  the  surface  In  the  same 
posltfons  as  those  noted  on  the  cloth 
analyzpd.  Posalhly,  the  resulting  ef- 
fect might  not  be  quite  so  sattsfac- 
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icry,  bat  It  would  be  so  Dear  the  one 
analysed  that  the  ordinary  consumer 
could  hardly  det  jet  the  difference,  es- 
pecially If  Intelligence  were  used  In 
getting  up  the  cloth  construction. 
CLOTH  PRICE. 

We  have  already  made  mention  of 
the  cost  of  production  and  the  pres- 
ent selling  price,  and  have  stated 
that  the  difference  between  the  cost 
and  the  selling  price  Is  about  as  wide 
as  ever  noted.  As  any  fabric  cost  Is 
baaed  fundamentally  on  the  yarn 
prices,  an  ordinary  mill  would  not 
have  a  cost  for  yarn  differing  very 
much  from  that  which  we  have  given, 
In  our  weaving  cost  and  expenses  we 
hove  used  conservative  amounts  and 
ones  wjilch  should  be  noted  on  mak- 
ing a  cloth  of  this  character.  The 
looms  per  weaver  are  fewer,  the  loom 
speed  In  picks  per  minute  Is  less, 
while  the  percentage  of  production  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  for  ordinary 
fabrics,  although  It  should  be  higher 
than  tor  most,  if  not  practically  all 
of  the  fabrics  made  in  which  wires 
are  used.  Then,  in  addition  to  the 
above  facts,  is  the  one  that  the  picks 
per  Inch  are  actually  quite  a  little 
higher  than  the  number  given  In  our 
analysis  would  Indicate,  due  to  the 
placing  of  wires  In  the  cloth. 

All  these  facts  have  been  consid- 
ered in  arriving  at  the  price  tor  weav- 
ing and  e.vpenses.  In  no  case  should 
the  total  cost  of  making  in  the  grey 
state  be  over  21  or  22  cents,  even  IT 
made  in  very  small  quantities  and  In 
an  extravagant  manner.  The  cost  of 
finishing  should  also  be  comparatively 
small,  because  many  ordinary  towel- 
ing fabrics  which  have  been  bleached, 
dyed  and  sold  recently  in  thi  domestic 
market  have  been  finished  tor  less 
than  2  cents  per  yard,  and  It  Is  un- 
likely that  this  fabric  costs  much  more 
than  this  amount,  although  we  have 
been  conservative  In  the  amount  add- 
ed for  finishing. 

Even  If  a  mill  sold  this  fabric  In 
the  grey  state  for  25  cents  per  yard, 
a  very  large  profit  would  be  secured, 
because  the  total  number  of  ricks  is 
comparatively  small  end  Ihe  loom  pro- 
duction In  yards  must  be  quite  large. 
The  fabric  was  probably  sold  In  the 
grey  state  and  finished  by  a  converter, 
hecsnse  It  IB'  a  piece-dyed  fabric. 


Withont  any  question,  the  retail 
selling  price  on  this  fabric  is  at  least 
from  10  to  12  times  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, including  the  dyeing  and  fin- 
ishing and  cloth  makers'  profits. 
Such  a  fabric  as  this,  and  one  show- 
ing as  great  a  difference  between  coat 
of  making  and  selling  price,  can  be 
produced  in  other  methods  than  by  the 
use  of  wires  or  on  the  terry  cloth 
principals. 

This  fabric  can  easily  be  woven  on 
an  ordinary  dobby  loom.  Whenever  a 
loop  is  desired,  a  heavy  silk  cord  can 
be  introduced  into  the  cloth,  and 
then,  before  the  cloth  is  finished  and 
dyed,  it  can  be  run  Into  a  bath  of 
caustic,  and  this  silk  yarn  will  be 
eaten  out,  leaving  the  loops  In  a  sim- 
ilar manner  to  those  noted  In  the 
cloth  analyzed.  Silk  for  this  purpose, 
if  used  in  a  labrlc  constructed  as  that 
analyzed,  would  not  cost  over  2 J 
cents  per  yard,  and,  what  Is  more,  the 
weaving  price  per  yard,  If  silk  were 
used  in  this  manner  on  an  ordinary 
dobby  loom,  would  be  likely  to  be  less 
than  the  amount  we  have  allowed  for 
the  weaving  price  for  this  cloth.  Of 
course,  silk  could  not  be  used  if  the 
retail  price  and  other  selling  prices 
were  not  so  high,  but  without  doubt 
for  50  cents  per  yard  this  fabric  could 
be  made  in  just  as  satisfactory  a  man- 
ner as  the  one  considered  and  show 
quite  a  little  profit  to  the  manufactur- 
er. Another  method  would  be  to  use 
a  smooth  cotton  yarn  and  a  rather 
loose  tension  on  the  loop  yarn  warp, 
and  when  the  cloth  was  woven  to  have 
operatives  pull  out  the  cotton  threads 
which  held  up  the  loops. 

Even  this  extra  cost  would  not 
nearly  equal  the  20  cents  per  yard, 
If  silk  were  used  to  make  the  loops. 
This  is  one  subject  which  the 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURER 
has  entirely  neglected  in  the  inarch  of 
progress.  He  does  not  feel  Inclined  to 
go  Into  the  making  of  novelty  cloth  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  the  European 
manufacturers  and  confines  himself  to 
the  fabrics  which  can  be  produced  in 
large  riu  an  titles,  making  his  profits 
through  t:  e  small  profits  per  yard  on 
large  quantities  rather  than  on  the 
large  profits  per  yard  on  small 
quantities. 
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The  .American  cotton  doth  industry 
baa  progressed  so  rapidly  that  there 
has  been  a  decided  shortage  of  men 
capable  of  using  their  brains  in  de- 
veloping new  fabrics  which  show  a 
decided  difference  from  those  ordi- 
narily produced,  and  the  men  who 
have  this  ability  are  In  such  demand 
with  the  large  cloth  makers  that  they 
have  bean  better  off  financially  to  ap- 
ply their  energy  in  this  direction, 
rather  than  in  working  for  themselves 
In  a  small  way.  The  time  is  coming, 
however,  when  much  of  this  work  will 
be  done  In  American  mills  by  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  and  If  their  im- 
provement in  lowering  cost  on  ordi- 
nary plain  and  fancy  fabrics  la  to  be 
taken  as  any  Indication  ot  the  future, 
it  la  very  likely  that  they  will  soon  be 
beating  the  world  not  only  in  style  but 
also  In  price. 

CLOTH  WIDTHS. 

One  matter  which  deserves  notice 
is  that  concerning  the  cloth  widths  on 
Imported  fancy  fabrics.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  width  of  any  Imported  fancy 
cloth  Is  less  than  40  Inches,  and  most 
of  them  are  from  *E  to  60  Inches  In  the 
finished  state.  American  fancy  cloths 
are  more  often  from  26  to  28  inches 
wide  in  the  finished  state.  Of  course, 
shirtings  and  some  other  lines  are 
from  81  to  86  inches  wide  finished, 
but  they  are  not  the  so-called  fancy 
fabrics  in  many  instances.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  American  buyers  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  tend- 
ency which  has  developed  fancy 
cloths  In  narrow  widths,  and  set 
prices  have  probably  been  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  custom.  If  the  price  of 
making  advances  for  any  reason  in 
fancy  fabrics  Is  considered  too  high, 
the  buyer  Is  likely  to  ask  for  a  cloth 
of  an  Inch  or  so  narrower  width,  and 
this  may  bring  It  within  his  range  of 
prices. 

We  have  often  seen  a  new  fabric 
offered  to  buyers  at  a  certain  price 
for  a  certain  width,  and  because  it 
did  not  come  within  his  price  range 
and  still  was  a  desirable  fabric,  he 
would  have  it  made  up  an  Inch  or  so 
narrower,  and  then  purchase.  All  the 
time  the  buyer  does  not  reillzt  that 
he  Is  losing  money,  and  as  consumers 
have  to  purchase  the  fabrics  which 


are  offered  to  them,  they  also  do  not 
realise  that  there  is  a  large  waste  la 
economy.  This  occurs  because  most 
fancy  mills  can  make  fabrics  In  the 
grey  state  at  least  86  inches  wide,  and 
many  of  them  will  finish  about  the 
same  width.  As  a  usual  thing  the 
price  paid  for  weaving  and  the  ex- 
penses per  loom  are  no  different  per 
yard  tor  a  38-lnch  cloth  than  they  are 
for  a  27  or  28  inch  one. 
In  certain  mills  where 

COLORED  FABRICS 
are  woven,  there  Is  a  different  scale 
of  prices  for  weaving  different 
widths  ot  cloth,  but  this  generally  is 
not  true  for  grey  cloths.  Often  a 
slight  difference  in  percentage  of  pro- 
duction Ib  allowed  In  figuring  a  weav 


Weave  Plan. 
er"a  wages  when  a  wide  cloth  la  to  be 
woven,  but  a  buyer  will  obtain  a  86- 
Inch  fabric  at  fully  25  per  cent  leas 
cost  for  weaving  and  expenses  than  on 
the  narrower  fabrics.  In  other 
words,  the  extra  cost  of  the  wider  fab- 
ric will  Include  practically  nothing  but 
the  extra  cost  due  to  the  extra  ma- 
terial for  producing  the  wider  width. 
European  manufacturers  found  this 
out  quite  a  while  ago,  and  It  is  sur- 
prising that  more  American  manufac- 
turers have  not  brought  It  to  the  buy- 
era'  attention,  with  a  consequent  sav- 
ing In  profits  to  themselves  and  to  con- 
sumers. 

CLOTH  WEIGHT. 

It  will  be   readily    recognised   that 

the  analysis   of   the   fabric   such    as 
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the  one  considered  must  be  some- 
what different  than  that  of  ordinary 
fabrics.  In  the  first  place,  the  obtain- 
ing- Of  the  yarn  alien  is  accomplished 
In  exactly  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  an  ordinary  plain  fabric  Where 
the  difference  occurs  la  In  the  take- 
ups  on  the  various  yarns.  Of  course, 
the  loop  yarn  will  have  a  large  take- 
up,  and  the  correct  basis  for  estimat- 
ing these  take-ups  must  be  used. 
Some  sellers  are  accustomed  to  use 
a  take-up  by  adding  a  certain  per- 
centage over  100  per  cent  to  the  yarn, 
but  when  the  take-ups  are  as  large 
aa  they  are  In  a  fabric  of  this  charac- 
ter, the  results  are  absolutely  Incor- 
rect. The  original  length  of  the  yarn 
should  be  considered  100  per  cent, 
and  the  take-up  should  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  original  length  and 
the    resulting    length    of    cloth    Into 


IB/1    I 
H/I   I 


which  it  is  woven.  On  such  a  basis, 
results  cannot  be  very  Inaccurate,  and 
under  such  a  basis,  we  have  obtained 
the  following  results: 

1.11S  end*  +  (*t/l  X  S«)  —  -•«».  wMKht 
.0719    -I-    .14    —    ,0860.    total    watch  t    Ot    IE/1 

l.m'SnJi'V'm/i  X  MM  —  -im.  waiabt 
or   il/l    warp    without    take-up. 

.1I»T    +  %"I>— ".«»"  total   woliht   of    14/1 

warp  par  yard    of   cloth, 
lta   end*   -i-    (ft/1    X    »«>    —   .0011.    welch  t 

of  60/1  warp  without  take-up. 

ooei  +*"!»"  —  !W«,  total  weisbt  of  M/l 
M  picl*  x'»/-,re«dDwldth  X  M" 


Mlt.  total  weti 


41/1  Am.  combed  B 


'" 

> 

• 

11 

12 

I  Am.  combed  warp.   1<A' 
1  Am.  combed  warp.   1  l-ll" 


III  enda  50/!  A 


. .+   •*%  take-up  —  .tti*  O  ITo.  —  1  .( 

-+  It*  tan*.np  -  .MM  6  tttlc.  -  .( 
.4-  •  *  HM  up  -  -OOli  2  10  u.,.  -  .< 
—  Ml*  9  f»*c  —  .( 


BlaachlDB.   dtaloc   etc.. 

Flnlahad   coat    (not  I 
RetaU  price.   It   per  yard. 
Yard*  per  pound,  l.tt  (trey). 


NOVELTY  COTTON  EPONGE 

For  the  past  two  years  there  has 
been  a  large  and  increasing  demand 
tor  eponge  or  fabrics  of  a  similar 
nature  not  only  those  which  are  made 
from  cotton,  but  also  those  produced 


from  wool  and  silk.  The  spring  offer- 
ings of  high-class  cotton  fabrics  con- 
tain more  variations  of  the  above 
named  cloth  than  they  do  of  any  other 
single  idea,  although  in  many  In- 
stances the  novelty  construction  is 
used  In  combination  with  other  fabrics 
to  give  style  to  them.    Because  cotton 
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yarns  are  comparatively  cheap  and 
variation  In  size  can  be  obtained 
easily  so  as  to  give  good  effects,  It 
can  be  said  that  the  range  of  ideas 
being  offered  in  cotton  cloths  is  far 
wider  than  it  Is  in  any  other  material. 
Yarns  made  from  wool  are  rather  ex- 
pensive and  are  usually  of  heavy  size 
and,  In  many  cases,  the  yarn  resulting 
from    the    twisting    operation    Is    so 


It  may  be  well  to  present  an  analysis 
of  a  cloth  which  shows  decided  dif- 
ferences from  any  which  we  have 
formerly  treated  and  which  la  of 
quite  a  little  interest  at  the  present 
time.  The  cloth  we  have  analyzed 
Is  the  cheapest,  the  best  and  one 
of  the  largest  selling.  If  not  the 
largest  selling,  of  any  shown  tn 
the     whole     list     of     new     Imported 


Novelty   Cotton   Eponge. 


heavy  that  cloth  woven  from  It  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  although  there 
are  a  goodly  number  of  wool  eponges 
being  sold  to-day. 

SILK  YARNS. 
Silk  yarns  have  the  fine  size  which 
is  desirable,  but  they  ore  smooth  and 
slippery  and  novelty  twists  In  them 
do  not  weave  well.  Besides,  an 
eponge  fabric  Is  necessarily  rather 
heavy,  so  as  to  help  In  the  general 
effect,  and  the  large  use  of  silk  in  any 
fabric  makes  the  product  rather  pro- 
hibited In  price.  It  is,  therefore, 
plain  that  In  cotton,  or  cotton  in 
combination  with  other  materials,  the 
large  sale  will  take  place  and  the 
best  effects  be  produced.  Inasmuch 
as  this  fabric  ie  being  so  widely  used 


styles  for  next  spring  and  sum 
mer  wear.  When  we  say  the  cheap- 
est we  do  not  necessarily  mean  at  a 
low  price,  but  when  the-  cost  of  pro- 
duction Is  compared  with  the  retail 
selling  price,  and  by  the  best  we  mean 
that  the  cloth  contains  certain  novel 
features  which  place  it  tn  the  van  in 
its  individual  field.  In  other  words, 
the  value  of  an  eponge  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  voile,  crepe,  silk 
or  other  kind  of  fabric  either  in  style 
or  selling  price. 

Different  cloth  constructions  make 
such  a  comparison  of  little  value,  al- 
though the  ratio  between  cost  of 
manufacture  and  selling  price  Is 
often  interesting,  but  even  this  wfU 
vary,  depending  upon  market  condi- 
tions and  demand.     It  can  bo  stated 
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as  a  tact  that  the  cloth  analyzed, 
which  sella  at  11.60  a  yard,  Is 
sailing  at  a  very  much  lower  compara- 
tive price  to  the  cost  of  manufacture 
than  many  others  which  are  selling  at 
S3  and  over  a  yard,  and,  without  doubt, 
this  cloth  could  be  sold  In  just  as  large 
quantity  as  is  now  noted  at  SI  i<r  more 
a  yard  than  Is  being  asked;  that  is,  it 
Would  ehow  better  value  at  S2.50  a 
yaid  than  many  of  them  which  are 
now  selling  at  this  price.  It  contains 
certain  novel  features  which  piece  It 
In  a  different  class  from  many  others, 
It  costs  more  than  others  to  produce 
and  besides  It  Is  in  style.  These  fea- 
tures should  warrant  a  higher  price 
than  jls  now  being  obtained  for  it. 

EPONGE  CONSTRUCTIONS. 

In  a-  general  way,  most  fabrics  of 
this  class  contain  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  threads  and  picks  per  Inch, 
much  fewer  than  most  ordinary  fab- 
rics. This  Is  a  natural  condition,  be- 
cause the  novelty  yarns  which  are 
used  are  rather  coarse  in  size,  and 
the  low  count  of  the  cloth  aids  In 
giving  the  effects  desired.  It  Is  often 
possible  to  use  a  much  lower  count 
in  such  fabrics  than  It  is  In  other 
classes  of  materials,  simply  because 
the  Irregularity  of  the  yarn  decreases 
tire  possibilities  of  slipping  and 
makes  quite  a  firm  construction.  A 
novelty  yarn  fabric  with  a  certain 
size  of  yarn  would  be  a  much  firmer 
fabric  than  a  voile  containing  the 
same  else  of  yarn  for  very  evident 
reasons.  Eponges  are  made  of  grey 
yarns,  which  are  woven,  and  then  the 
cloth  Is  bleached  or  dyed.  They  are 
made  from  bleached  and  dyed  yarns. 
and  It  Is  from    these    materials    that 

Ksslbly  the  widest  variety  and  the 
st  cloth  effects  appear.  In  some 
Instances,  the  cloths  are  made  from 
yarns  which  contain  stock-dyed  cot- 
ton, but  this  Is  not  nearly  as  common 
a  process  as  that  wherein  the  yarns 
are  bleached  or  dyed. 

TARNS  OF  GREAT  VARIETY. 

■■■  The  yams  which  compose  the  fab- 
Tleg  pre  <if  ST"p>t  voHpiv.  for  they 
are  made  from  the  different  materials 
In  combine  t lou,  from  different  colors 
MfciUM ,:  same    ot    different    sizes-  of 


yarn,  and  besides,  the  yarns  are  made 
in  radically  different  methods,  such 
as  are  noted  in  corkscrew,  nub,  loop 
and  slub  In  endless  variety.  To  de- 
velop a  yarn  which  looks  well  in  the 
cloth  and  still  creates  no  great 
amount  of  trouble  in  weaving  Is  by 
far  the  most  important  problem  In 
tbe  production  of  eponge  cloths.  It 
often  happens  that  a  yarn  can  be 
made  which  looks  well  before  It  la 
handled  or  woven  but  which  will  not 
give  a  satisfactory  eloth.  As  a  good 
many  of  such  novelty  yarns  are  made 
by  two  twisting  operations,  the  last 
being  for  the  purpose  of  binding,  it 
1b  necessary  to  have  the  right 
amount  of  twist,  or  the  effect  produc- 
ed is  not  the  best  which  It  is  possible 
to  obtain  with  the  yarns  used. 

Sometimes  special  machinery  Is 
necessary  In  the  production  of  yarns 
of  this  character,  and  at  other  times 
they  can  be  successfully  made  on  an 
ordinary  spinning  frame,  although 
sometimes  this  Is  impossible,  simply 
because  spinning  frames  are  not 
available,  Inasmuch  as  they  are  pro- 
ducing single  yarns  and  cannot  be 
spared  even  If  the  novelty  yarns  are 
responsible  for  a  higher  profit 

Of  course,  the  moat  interesting  fea- 
ture regarding  the  fabric  analysed  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  yarns  which 
are  used,  and  the  method  by  which 
they  are  made,  but.  In  addition  to  this 
feature,  Is  the  one  that  the  cloth  con- 
tains a  pattern  which  la  made  by  the 
use  of  yarns  In  which  different  colors 
have  been  used  for  the  nubs.  The 
warp  contains  r.ovelty  yarn  In  pat- 
terns, as  will  be  noted  from  the  warp- 
ing plan  given  in  the  analysis,  and  1s 
made  from  yellow  and  black  yarn  for 
nubs,  while  the  filling  contains  novelty 
yarn  on  which  all  the  nubs  are  b'ue. 
This  In  itself  makes  a  novelty  fabric 
and  much  different  from  tho  majority 
of  such  cloths. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  novelty 
yarn  we  will  assume  that  the  single 
vfi  rna  are  all  normal,  or  that 
they  are  in  no  case  different  from 
those  noted  in  ordinary  cloths. 
Through  the  spinning  operation  this 
causes  no  changes  from  those  noted 
In  an  ordinary  mill.  In  the  first  twist- 
ing operation  two  ends  of  GOs-1  are 
used   as  a  ground   thread,   while    the 
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U14e-I,  which  la  delivered  by  a  sep- 
arate set  of  roll*  and  la  about  100 
per  cent  faster  than  the  BOs-1,  twists 
around  the  outside  ot  the  two  ground 
threads.  Twisters  "|BV|"g  novelty 
Tarns  always  contain  two  or  more 
sets  ot  delivery  rolls,  so  as  to  feed 
the  yarns  at  the  correct  speeds. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  yarn 
produced  from  the  above  process  can' 
not  be  used  in  weaving,  lor  the  heavy 
yarn  which  twists  around  the  ground 
threads  will  slip  and  be  generally  un- 
satisfactory, and,  besides,  It  will  not 
contain  the  loop  effect  so  desirable  at 
present.  To  make  this  loop  effect 
more  prominent,  this  loose  corkscrew 
yarn  la  usually  taken  and  twisted 
again  with  another  fine  yarn  but  In  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  t  of  the  first 
twisting  process,  and  while  this  sec- 
ond twisting  operation  binds  the  yarn 
firmly  so  that  It  can  be  woven  It  also 
makes  the  loops  quite  prominent  for 
the  untwisting  operation  and  loosens 
up  the  heavy  yarn  which  makes  the 
corkscrew.  This  Is  the  process  which 
is  employed  on  many  of  the  yarns  used 
in  the  ordinary  cotton  eponges.  In  the 
yarn  which  1b  used  in 

THE  CLOTH  ANALYZED 
the  second  twisting  process  shows  a 
decided  difference  from  that  noted 
In  most  cotton  eponge  yarns  and  such 
as  that  described  above.  Instead  of 
the  binding  thread  In  the  second 
twisting  operation  being  for  binding 
purposes  alone  it  is  also  used  to  form 
the  colored  nub.  This  binding  yarn 
is  of  colored  two-ply  spun  silk. 

One  advantage  noted  Is  that  the 
roughness  of  the  ydm  produced  In 
the  first  twisting  operation  partially 
covers  up  the  silk  yarn  between  the 
nubs,  a  [though  the  silk  binds  the 
loops  and  permits  sstlsfaetory  weav- 
ing. Yarn  nubs,  such  ae  are  noted  In 
the  fabric  considered,  are  made  In  two 
methods,  which  might  be  called  Iden- 
tical.- In  one  method  both  yarns  are 
fed:  by  rolls  regularly  but  at  different 
speeds,  and  a  slide  or  guide  follows 
the  ground  yarn  down  a  certain  dis- 
tance, placing  the  extra  yarn,  which, 
of  course,  forms  the  bunch.  In  one 
spot  Often  when  such  a  machine  as 
the  one  described  Is  used,  more  than 
one  color  of  yarn  Is  utilised,  which  is 


delivered  extra,  and  this  results  in  a 
number  of  nubs  of  different  colors. 

The  other  method  of  production  is 
to  have  tbe  nub  yarn  delivered  reg- 
ularly, while  the  ground  yarn  is  de- 
livered Irregularly;  that  Is,  the  latter 
will  move  forward  a  short  distance 
and  then  stop,  while  a  nub  la  formed 
by  the  extra  yarn  which  runs  stead- 
ily and  then  the  ground  yarn  will 
move  lorwurd  again,  and  the  process 
is  repeated.  In  the  yarn  used,  the 
silk  which  forms  the  nubs  has  been 
delivered  about  50  per  *  cent  faster 
than  the  corkscrew  yarn  which  forma 
the  base  or  ground  yarn  In  the  sec- 
ond twisting  operation.  Mercerised 
yams  are  used  extensively  In  the 
production  of  cotton  yarns  for  use  in 
eponge,  and,  of  late,  colored  silk  is 
being  used  to  a  certain  extent.  In  a 
general  way,  carded  yarns  are  more 
widely  used  than  oombed  yarns,  be- 
cause their  Irregularity  In  many  cases 
adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  fab- 
ric when  woven. 

YARN  COST. 

There  are  a  good  many  Items  Which 
are  likely  to  affect  the  cost  of  making 
novelty  yarns  of  any  kind.  In  the  first 
place,  the  production  is  usually  limited 
In  volume,  and  this  naturally  affects 
the  price.  In  addition  to  the  small 
quantity  made  there  is  the  cost  of  ex- 
perimentation, which  will  vary  widely 
for  different  yarns  and  which  is  not 
necessary  on  ordinary  ones.  It  la  also 
true  that  operatives  run  fewer  spin- 
dles than  they  do  on  ordinary  work, 
and  for  this  reason,  the  actual  labor 
cost  a  pound  is  high.  While  the  op- 
eratives run  fewer  spindles  than  la 
usually  the  case,  the  production  per 
spindle  la  likely  to  be  quite  large,  for 
ttio  yarns  are  rather  heavy  In  sire 
with  comparatively  few  turns  per  Inch 
twist,  and  this  fact  makes  the  coat 
per  pound  lower  than  If  a  spindle  did 
not  produce  so  much  yarn. 

Even  though  the  twisting  coat  per 
pound  and  the  price  of  the  yarns  used 
be  accurately  known,  it  la  quite  a 
problem  to  obtain  the  cost  of  the 
novelty  yarn,  because  not  only  la  there 
the  combination  of  three  or  more 
yarns  at  different  prices,  but  each 
yarn  has  a  varying  take-up  which  af- 
fects the  results  radically.    " 
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as  the  finished  yarn  sites  8.87,  or  con- 
tains 8,251  yards  per  pound,  this  yard- 
ace  will  form  the  basis  fcr  the  total 
yam  cost    The 

YARN  TAKE-UPS 
In  the  finished  novelty  yarn  are  as 
follows:  50s- 1  equals  4  per  cent, 
lltts-1  equals  48  per  cent  and  30s  2 
silk  equals  32  per  cent.  These  take- 
ups  can  be  added  to  the  yarn  sizes, 
thus  making  them  relatively  heavier 


material  cost  Is  easily  obtained.  The 
twisting  charges  should  be  added  to 
the  cost  of  the  material  as  found  so  as 
to  give  a  total  novelty  yarn  coat 

The  weaving  of  most  kinds  of  cot- 
ton eponge  fabrics  Is  a  rather  simple 
proceeding.  Inasmuch  as  the  yarn 
contains  practically  all  of  the  novelty 
features,  It  is  usually  the  cuBtom  to 
weave  the  cloth  on  a  plain  loom  and 
with  a  plain  weave,  for  a  fancy  weave 
would  not  be  likely  to  show  at  all.    In 


Black    nub  uoveliy.. 

1»X  744  anda. 

Bin*  nab  novelty  nilrni-  17  pick* 
IS  read.  41*  width  In  reed,  46(4"  width  finished 
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So  as  to  obtain  their  correct  weight, 
or  they  can  be  added  to  the  3.251  yards 
per  pound,  thua  giving  the  actual 
yards  of  each  yam  used  In  producing 
one  pound,  or  3,251  yards  of  the  nov- 
el*" vppn.  We  hove  used  the  first 
method,  which  gives  relative  yarn 
Bites  of  43,  6.98  and  20.4.  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  cloth  analysis.  Either 
method  will  give  the  weight  of  each 
yarn  which  forms  the  novelty,  and 
with  the  single  yarn  prices,  the  total 


the  fabric  analyzed  a  warp  pattern 
has  been  Introduced  so  as  to  add  va- 
riety to  the  effect,  but  the  weave  em- 
ployed Is  plain.  One  Item  of  interest 
which  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
cloth  price  is  the  cloth  construction, 
or  small  number  of  picks  used  in 
weaving  the  elcth.  This  results  in  a 
large  production  In  yards  and  conse- 
quent lowering  of  weaving  cost,  be- 
cause It  Is  divided  by  a  greater  num- 
ber of  yards.    Loom  speeds  are  slower 
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on  fabrics  of  this  character  not  only 
because  of  the  yarn  used  but  also  be- 
cause the  cloth  Is  mad«  In  a  rather 
wide  width. 

Imported  cloths  are  usually  made 
In  this  manner,  and  actually  result  in 
a  lower  producing  cost  than  would 
otherwise  be  obtained.  Domestic 
manufacturers,  or  rather  converters, 
have  been  inclined  to  cut  off  the 
width  of  the  cloth  when  the  price  be- 
came prohibitive,  and  in  this  man- 
ner, getting  it  within  their  price 
range,  but  this  is  a  mistaken  policy, 
so  far  as  value  is  concerned,  because 
the  costs  of  making  are  practically 
no  lower  for  a  27-inch  cloth  than  they 
are  for  a  36  or  38  Inch  one.  A  com 
paratlvely  small  profit  per  yard  will 
return  good  dividends;  that  is,  on 
many  of  the  fabrics  being  sold  at 
about  10  cents  a  yard,  a  net  profit  to 
the  mill  has  to  be  obtained  of  any- 
where from  a  Latf  to  a  cent  a  yard. 
If  dividends  be  satisfactory,  or,  say, 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
making,  while  the  same  ratio  or  profit 
on  this  kind  of  material  would  be 
likely  ti  return  dividends  of  over  100 
per  cent  on  the  Investment,  due  to 
the  large  yardage  which  each  loom  can 
produce.  This  cloth  Is  practically 
ready  for  use  when  It  comes  from  the 
loom,  a  fact  which  results  from  the 
use  of  bleached  and  dyed  yams.  Care 
should  be  used  In  adjusting  the  loom 
so  that  the  yam  breakages  will  be  as 
few  ls  possible,  for  every  time  a 
thread  breaks  the  novelty  twist  effect 
disappears. 

Often  In  using  novelty  yarns,  the 
ground  yarn  will  break,  allowing  the 
effect  to  disappear,  but  the  thr-atl  will 
still  weave  and  produce  a  bad  place 
in  the  fabric.  Tills  shows  the  Impor- 
tance of  using  yarns  of  sufficient 
strength  In  comprising  the  novelty 
twist  thread,  for  the  strain  comes  en- 
tirely on  one  or  two  threads,  thus 
making  the  novelty  yarn  no  stronger 
than  some  rather  One  two-ply  yarns. 
TARN  AND  CLOTH  WEIGHTS. 

The  method  "f  obtaining  the  yarn 
and  clcth  weights  Is  exactly  the  same 
as  for  any  ordinary  fabrics.  It  Is  a 
good  plan,  ir  the  cloth  Is  to  be  dupli- 
cated exactly,  to  sfxe  the  fini*h»d  yarn 
and  than  to  analyse  it,  finding  the 


component  parts  and  their  take-ups, 
in  other  words,  to  check  up  the  actual 
yarn  size  with  the  figured  alio,  Just 
the  same  as  the  actual  yards  of  cloth 
per  pound  are  checked  up  by  the  fig- 
ured weights  of  the  yarns  which  com- 
pose It.  The  figured  yarn  slse  is  ob- 
tained as  follows,  and  It  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  actual  size  obtained 
from  weighings: 


so/i  I 


-  tin.  i 


.   tho  r*latlv*  *<». 
-- ra.  rol- 


Then  applying  the  rale  for  obtaining 
the  average  slse  of  yarn  when  three 
yamB  of  different  sixes  are  used,  we 


14   ■+■      6. 98    —    4.B1S 

14  *    t.isi   —  }.(T.  compictm  r*rn  1m. 

When  the  else  of  the  novelty  yarn 
has  been  obtained,  the  weight  of  the 
warp  and  filling  and  the  yards  per 
pound  can  be  obtained  In  the  follow- 
ing manner: 


of  fllllra  jht  wd  of  cloth. 


.U14      +     .Kit     , 

1.0000  '-I-   .1ST*  - 
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JACQDARD  EPOHGE 

One  general  class  of  fabrics  which 
has  previously  never  been  considered 
of  any  great  importance  in  cloth  sales 
is  that  class  which  is  co-n  posed  of 
yarns  of  novelty  construction,  or  at 
least  contain  a  certain  proportion  or 
such  yarn.  That  this  1b  a  very  broad 
classification  will  be  readily  recog- 
nized by  anyone  familiar  with  the  de- 
tails of  cloth  making,  but  Inasmuch 
as  (here  are  no  definite  constructions 
UBed,  and  almost  every  fabric  has 
certain  Individual  features,  It  may  be 
well  to  present  only  general  ideas  re* 
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gal-ding  the  cloths  and  their  methods 
of  making.  Within  the  past  year, 
large  quantities  of  such  materials 
have  been  produced,  and  it  Is  needless 
to  state  that  the  quality  is  better  and 
the  variety  of  patterns  produced  enor- 
mously wider  than  they  ever  have 
been  In  the  past 

The  Increased  demand  haa  been  a 
gradual  process,  and  In  this  way  has 
been  more  Interesting  than  some  of 
the  other  recent  styles  that  have  sold 
well.  Sellers  expected  that  the  Idea 
would   be  short-lived   when  first    of- 


fabrics  to  composing  entirely  some  of 
the  medium  and  high-grade  cloths  and 
selling  at  prices  which  show  a  won- 
derful variation,  even  for  somewhat 
similar  materials. 

One  feature  which  has  been  very 
evident  In  sales  and  prices  Is  that 
very  few  sellers  have  had  .my  accu- 
rate idea  regarding  values  or  ecat  of 
making,  for  they  had  absolutely  no 
previous  details  on  which  to  bane  their 
estimates,  and,  naturally,  by  the 
time  these  cloths  have  reached  the 
consumer,    exorbitant    and   unreason - 


Jacquard   E  pongs. 


fered,  but  the  production  of  It  in  wool 
and  in  silk,  and  also  the  necessity  for 

A  RADICAL  CHANGE 
in  style,  all  had  an  Influence  in  the 
situation,  so  that  to-day  tbe  novelty 
yarn  idea  stands  preeminently  first 
when  the  sales  of  high -class  novelty 
cotton  fabrics  are  considered.  The 
materials  are,  of  course,  finding  their 
largest  distribution  as  a  dress  fabric, 
bnt  there  are  many  other  opportuni- 
ties for  advantageous  use,  such  as  the 
trimming  of  other  sorts  of  materials. 
for  ties.  hats,  coats,  vests,  numerous 
forms  of  coverings,  pillows,  draperies, 
In  fact,  the  Influence  of  the  Idea  Is 
found  on  all  grades  and  prices  of  ma- 
terial from  decorations  in  the  lightest 


able  prices  are  many  times  noted. 
That  is,  a  fabric  costing  perhaps  25 
cents  per  yard  to  make  may  be  of- 
fered to  retail  at  J1.50  a  yard,  whUe 
another  costing  more  than  twice  as 
much  may  be  sold  at  the  same  price, 
and  all  because  someone  In  the  line 
of  sellers  could  not  realize  the  value 
of  the  different  fabrics. 

MATERIALS  USED. 
In  a  general  way  It  can  be  said 
that  the  combinations  used  In  making 
such  yarns  are  numberless.  They 
can  be  made  out  of  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
or  even  other  materials,  but  the  first 
three  named  form  by  far  the  largest 
portion,  or  practically  all,  of  the  prod- 
ucts,  with  the  fabric  composed  of  cot- 
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ton  easily  leading.  Then  there  are 
the  various  results  which  can  be  pro- 
duced by  a  combination  of  two 
of  the  above-mentioned  materials. 
and  which  combinations  are  or  value 
In  lowering  the  cost,  or  in  giving  ef- 
fects not  otherwise  possible.  Thus,  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  Is  a  very 
good  foundation  for  the  production 
of  varying  results  at  the  mill. 

In  addition  to  the  variation  possible 
through  the  use  of  different  materials, 
there  Is  the  vastly  greater  opportunity 
which  is  afforded  by  mill  processes. 
Different  sizes  of  yarns  will  produce 
radically  different  effects,  and  even 
the  amount  of  twist  inserted  In  the 
yarn  has  a  decided  influence  on  the 
result  obtained.  Meat  of  the  yarns 
used  are  the  result  of  one  or  more 
twisting  processes,  but  there  are  also 
other  methods  by  which  quantities  of 
cloth  are  made.  One  process  uses 
waste  cotton  or  silk  fibres  and  makes 
an  Irregular  yarn  and  cloth.  Another 
has  a  device  which  feeds  In  bunches 
of  cotton  stock  to  a  twisting  yarn, 
which  twists  in  the  cotton  and  holds 
It  tightly,  the  bunches  of  cotton  be- 
ing of  any  desired  color.  Then  there 
are  the  various  kinds  of  twisted  yarns, 
those  which  contain  loops,  those 
which  contain  nubs  and  those  In 
which  there  is  a  regular  corkscrew 
effect.  Not  only  are  all  the  above 
made  In  the  grey  state,  but  they  are 
also  made  with  different  colore  and 
combinations  of  color,  sometimes  In  a 
number  of  different  methods  on  the 
same  yarn.  Mercerized  yarns  are  also 
used  extensively,  and,  recently,  fast 
colors  have  been  used,  and  these 
methods  offer  great  opportunities  In 
the  production  of  certain  effects  at 
radical  reductions  in  price. 

CLOTH  CONSTRUCTIONS. 

Inasmuch  as  these  novelty  yarns 
are  a  combination  of  a  number  of 
other  yarns,  they  are  usually  rather 
heavy  in  size,  and  because  the  yarns 
are  course  the  cloth  count  la  compara- 
tively low.  It  Is  also  a  fact  that  the 
count  Is  low  because  the  yarn  irregu- 
larities give  an  additional  firmness  not 
noted  when  ordinary  yarns  are  used, 
and  through  the  lower  count  the  de- 
sired effects  show  up  to  much  better 


advantage.  Because  the  ultimate  yarn 
size  Is  heavy,  a  good  many  have  been 
Inclined  to  treat  the  making  and 
the  yarn  combinations  in  too  trivial 
a  manner,  that  is,  they  do  not  consid- 
er that  practically  all  the  strain  cornea 
.on  one  or  two  ground  threads  when 
the  cloth  Is  being  woven,  and  that 
unless  due  care  Is  exercised  these 
threads  may  break  in  the  weaving 
process,  thus  allowing  the  loops,  nubs, 
or  yarn  effects  to  disappear,  although 
the  thread  as  a  whole  doea  not  break 
apart.  This  causes  bad  places  In  the 
clotb,  which,  In  high-priced  materi- 
als, create  a  second. 

In  most  cases,  a  fabric  composed 
entirely  of  novelty  yarn  Is  made  with 
plain,  or  at  least  one  of  the  most  sim- 
ple of  ordinary  weaves.  This  Is  done 
because  the  yarn  constitutes  largely 
the  cloth  effects,  rather  than  the 
weave  employed.  Recently,  in  novelty 
yarn  decorated  fabrics,  there  has  been 
quite  a  number  of  offerings  of  fancy 
woven  figures,  in  addition  to  the  ef- 
fects made  by  the  yarn,  and  which 
show  a  great  deal  of  adaptability  on 
the  part  of  the  makers.  The  weaving 
of  the  cloth  la,  therefore,  a  compara- 
tively simple  process,  although  tho 
weaver  operates  a  smaller  number 
of  looms,  and  the  filling  has  to  be 
changed  more  often,  because  the 
amount  of  yarn  on  a  bobbin  Is  so 
small.  The  yardage  produced  per  loom, 
however,  is  quite  large,  even  if  the 
percentage  of  production  be  lower 
than  for  most  cloths,  because  the 
picks  per  Inch  are  few,  and  this  makes 
a  large  yardage  production  and  natu- 
rally aids  In  lowering  the  costs  of 
making. 

TARN  CONSTRUCTION. 

We  have  already  given  a  general 
Idea  regarding  the  yarns  used  and 
their  wide  variety,  but  It  may  be  well 
to  describe  In  a  little  mora  detail  the 
method  of  making  one  of  the  gen- 
eral classes  noted.  This  la  the  so- 
called  loop  yarn,  which  la  now  used 
so  extensively,  although  It  Is  not 
made  generally  by  the  method  em- 
ployed some  time  ago.  In  the  first 
place,  the  yarns  used  in  making  this 
loop  yarn  are  In  most  oases  identical 
in  construction  to  the  warp  yarn  of 
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the  sizes  used,  bo  that  up  to  the  twist- 
ing operation  general  yarn  details  ap- 
ply.   . 

A  good  many  have  not  attempted  to 
make  novelty  yarns,  because  they 
have  no  special  twisters,  but  such 
equipment  Is  not  always  necessary  in 
a  good  many  cases,  for  the  same  or 
similar  results  can  olten  be  obtained 
on  an  ordinary  spinning  frame,  if  such 
machine  be  available.  In  the  first 
twisting  operation  two  kinds  of  yarn 
are  used,  one  which  is  coarser  than 
the  other,  and  which  is  delivered  by 
one  set  of  rolls  at  about  twice  the 
speed  of  the  rolls  delivering  the  Oner 
yarn. 

It  will  readily  be  noted  that  this 
coarse  yarn,  which  1b  delivered  faster, 
will  coll  around  the  finer  ground 
threade,  but  unless  a  lot  of  twist  be 
inserted  the  two  yarns  will  slip  bidly 
and  be  impracticable  of  weaving  or 
handling.  It  will  also  be  noted' that 
no  loops  are  formed,  but  only  a  com- 
bination of  two  yarns,  which  slip  on 
one  another  when  rubbed.  In  order 
to  make  the  loops  or  irregularities 
and  render  the  yarn  weavable,  this 
loose-twisted  product  is  taken  and 
again  twisted  with  one  or  more  ends, 
but  In  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
of  the  first  twisting  operation.    This 

RETW1STING  PROCESS 
loosens  up  the  extra  yarn  delivered 
in  the  first  process  and  makes  fr 
regular  loops  appear,  and  the  binding 
down  by  ihe  ends  delivered  In  this 
second  process  holds  the  whole  re- 
sult, so  as  to  mike  it  a  practical 
yarn.  The  obtaining  of  the  yarn  size, 
when  combinations  are  made  In  this 
manner.  Is  sometimes  rather  difficult, 
but  the  following  Illustration  will 
serve  to  show  how  the  yarn  size  Is  ob- 
tained on  one  of  the  twisted  yarnd 
which  has  been  described: 


Of  course,  the  yarn  else  is  often 
obtained  by  sizing  the  finished  result 
just  the  same  as  is  ordinarily  noted 
for  cotton  yarn,  but  while  this  is  sat- 
isfactory In  obtaining  the  weight  of 
the  woven  fabric,  it  does  not  permit 
the  manufacturer  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  the  various  yarns  which  he 
must  spin  so  as  to  complete  an  order, 
neither  does  It  give  him  even  a  gen- 
eral Idea  regarding  the  average  cost 
of  the  yarn  produced.  As  a  general 
statement,  the  coat  of  making  novelty 
yarns  Is  not  so  high  as  many  believe, 
especially  on  those  kinds  which  have 
a  regular  production,  because  the 
twist  per  Inch  Is  comparatively  low 
and  a  large  poundage  per  spindle  Is 
produced. 

Naturally,  two  twisting  processes 
for  the  same  yarn  are  more  expensive 
than  where  only  one  is  used,  but  the 
price  Is  not  prohibitive,  and  allows  a 
large  profit  when  to-day's  cloth  sell- 
ing prices  are  considered.  The  largest 
cost  in  addition  to  the  yarn  cost  Is 
often  noted,  because  of  the  experi- 
mentation required  to  produce  satis- 
factory results,  and  this  should  be 
considered  In  the  cost,  because  it  Is 
usually  a  special  feature.  The 
COST  OP  THE  TARN 
material  previously  considered  is  ob- 
tained as  follows: 


ludln* 


1.5/1 


»  W/l  I 


■  M/l  c 


With  grey  yarn  of  the  above  sizes, 
costing  to  produce  at  the  mill  44'a 
cents  for  60-1  and  26  cents  for  80-1, 
the  average  price  of  the  yarn  material 
would  be  obtained  as  follows: 

4.1M   X   4<Kc 
—    f  .0T1I 

ic/i  x  Ml 

4.101      X      26c. 
—    I  ,1I»5 


llfk    tulta-up 
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The  above  amount  Is  for  the  yarns 
alone  which  compose  the  novelty  ef- 
fect, and  there  must  be  added  the 
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amounts  of  labor,  expenses,  Insurance, 
etc.,  noted  In  twisting  operations,  and 
also,  as  previously  stated,  a  certain 
amount  as  the  coat  of  experimenta- 
tion, and  which  will  vary  widely.  In 
some  cases  being  practically  nothing 
per  pound,  and  In  other  cases  very 
large.  It  Is  believed  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  mills  which  are  making 
novelty  yams  have  been  somewhat 
lax  in  obtaining  their  correct  costs, 
and  that  if  they  had  been  more  ac- 
curate In  the  matter  a  greater 
amount  of  cloth  would  have  been 
made,  for  some  of  the  profits  received 
would  have  been  more  readily  ascer- 
tainable. Only  by  treating  each  yarn 
cost  separately  can  the  correct  result 
be  obtained,  and  when  the  yarn  costs 
are  not  correct,  the  cloth  costs  natu- 
rally cannot  be. 

WEAVING  FACTS. 

It  has  been  previously  explained 
Just  why  moat  of  these  cloths  are 
made  with  plain  weaves,  but  there 
are  certain  other  features  which  are 
of  interest.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
the  cloth,  the  loom  speed  -t  likely  to 
be  somewhat  less  than  it  Is  on  ordi- 
nary fancy  cloths,  but  the  production 
per  loom  Is  large,  because  there  are 
so  few  picks  per  Inch.  The  looms 
per  weaver  are  comparatively  few, 
In  many  fancy  fabrics  there  being 
but  one  loom  to  a  weaver.  Condi- 
tions of  weaving  differ  widely,  be- 
cause of  the  widely  varying  styles  of 
fabrics,  and  results  which  can  be  ob- 
tained on  one  construction  In  a  cer- 
tain way  are  not  always  possible  on 
another  fabric.  The  more  complicated 
effects  are  produced  by  the  use  of 
dyed  and  bleached  yarns. 

At  present  retailers  are  selling  a 
wide  variety  of  these  fabrics  In  the 
plainer  constructions,  but  in  order  to 
continue  the  idea  cloth  makers  are 
producing  crepes,  voiles  and  other 
fabrics,  which  contain  decorations  of 
novelty  yarns,  they  are  adding  checks 
and  fancy  effects  to  other  cloths,  for 
which  there  is  a  wide  sale,  and  ihey 
are  using  stripes  which  contain  dif- 
ferent colors,  so  as  to  give  a  wider 
range  of  production.  The  Idea  Is  also 
being  applied  to  stripes  in  curtain 
fabrics,  and  in  many  other  ways  not 


generally  recognized.  In  fact,  there 
never  has  been  a  time  in  the  past 
when  any  one  Idea  was  applied  to  so 
many  different  clothe  and  In  such 
widely  varying  effects  as  at  present 
One  feature  not  to  be  lost  sight  of 
when  novelty  cloth  Is  being  sold  ex- 
tensively is  its  effect  on  the  future 
of  cloths  and  the  cloth- making  Indus- 
try. 

Without  doubt  the  large  production 
of  novelty  yarn  fabrics  will  develop 
a  more  or  less  steady  use  of  such  ma- 
terials, thus  creating  a  broader  Indus- 
try and 

A  GREATER  CHOICE 
of  fabrics  among  consumers.  It  la 
being  admitted  to-day  that  voile  fab- 
rics have  proved  such  desirable  ma- 
terials that  there  will  be  a  continual 
demand,  although  the  present  large 
use  will  not  be  noted,  and  the  same 
results  are  likely  to  be  seen  regarding 
certain  of  the  novelty  yarn  goods. 
Their  making  also  has  a  great  amount 
of  influence  at  the  mills,  for  it  de- 
velops ability  through  experience,  and 
makes  a  better  class  of  operatives  or 
overseers,  and  ones  who  are  able  to 
handle   somewhat   difficult   situations. 

There  are  many  mills  to-day 
producing  novelty  yarn  clothe 
which  previously  considered  them  en- 
tirely out  of  their  field.  Even  many 
of  the  ordinary  print  cloth  mills  have 
made  and  sold  fabrics  which  contain 
stripes  or  variations  from  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  cloths,  and  which  often 
result  In  a  better  profit  to  the  mak- 
ers, and  such  methods  tend  to  develop 
a  broader  Industry,  and  one  able  to 
take  advantage  of  all  the  opportuni- 
ties which  are  presented  by  the 
changes  in  cloth  styles. 

FABRICS   AND  WEIGHT. 

To  show  the  wide  variety  of  cloths 
produced  we  present  a  few  of  the 
many  now  selling.  One  Is  made  en- 
tirely from  white  yarn,  but  ft  has  a 
novelty  effect  produced  by  loops  and 
also  by  bunches  of  cotton  inserted  in 
the  yarn.  The  weave  used  is  plain. 
Another  fabric  has  a  novelty  yarn 
warp,  with  a  plain  yarn  filling,  and, 
because  of  the  fine  and  coarse  nature 
of  the  warp;  an  effect  is  produced  not 
much  different  from  that  of  the  ordl- 
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nary  ondule  cloth.  The  weave  on  this 
fabric  is  also  plain.  Another  fabric 
la  made  with  a  combination  novelty 
yarn,  which  has  a  loop  effect  for 
ground  and  a  binder  In  the  retwistlng 
oporatlon,  which  works  as  a  nub  and 
produces  a  contrasting  effect  In  col- 
ors. 

Stripes  of  different  colored  nubs 
are  used,  and  the  effect  is  very  attrac- 
tive when  this  kind  of  cloth  Is  being 
considered.  Plain  weave  also  forms 
the  basis  for  this  fabric.  One  fabric 
which  has  recently  appeared,  and 
which  shows  quite  radical  changes 
from  the  ordinary  fabric,  has  a  mer- 
cerized yarn  ground  very  similar  to 
an  ordinary  poplin  but  with  a  five- 
ham  e  as  weave  used  Instead  of  plain, 
and,  In  addition,  his  a  Jacquard  figure 
Introduced  by  a  portion  of  the  filling, 
which  has  a  combination  novelty  yam 
effect  with  loops  and  nubs. 

PRICES  VARY  MUCH. 

The  prices  of  these  cloths  vary 
quite  a  little  and  range  from  (1.50  to 
|3  per  yard  for  cloths  which  are 
most  of  them  over  40  Inches  In  width. 
One  Item  of  interest  is  that  novelty 
yarn  fabrics  have  been  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  largely  Increased  price 
of  cotton  goods,  which  la  partially  Jus 
titled  by  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  prices  which  are  noted  when  any 
Idea  Is  in  demand.  Without  doubt 
the  era  of  fancy  cloth  making  In  do- 
mestic mills  has  Just  commenced,  and 
If  the  future  shows  as  much  Increase 
In  adaptability  and  in  styling  as  has 
been  noted  during  the  past  year,  there 
will  be  very  little  opportunity  for 
criticism  regarding  the  progress  of 
the  domestic  industry.  The  weight  of 
the  yarns  and  the  weight  of  the  re- 
sulting fabric  which  contains  novelty 
yarns  is  obtained  In  a  sliiilar  rranner 
to  that  employed  on  ordinary  fabrics 
that  is,  after  the  yarn  size  has  been 
obtained.  The  weight  on  one  of  the 
fabrics,  which  Is  Illustrated,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tarn   .1**  MI/1    (relative  dn). 

Thraada  per  Inch   It 

Plcfca   p*r  Inch  IT. 

Width   or  sloth    flnlah.d    «Mj". 

T«  and*  i-    (I.I7/I    x   H»l   —  .1111.  welsbt 

t%  take-up  Id  weavta*. 


1   —  .am.  tout  waiabt  at  wan 
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<   hoi  —  ,:Ui,  total  wtUrhl 
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—  1.97   yarda   par  pound. 


STRIPED  BEDFORD  CORD 

Bedford  cords  have  been  :n  small 
demand  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
partly  because  styles  did  not  use 
them  largely,  and  partly  because  cot- 
ton was  high  In  price.  ThoJe  fabrics, 
though  many  times  made  of  fine  yarn 
and  having  a  high  count,  are  usually 
quite  heavy,  and  use  quite  a  little  ma- 
terial. As  Is  well  known,  the  demand 
has  lately  Increased  and  many  varie- 
ties and  constructions  are  being  of- 
fered and  sold.  Moat  of  the„e  fabrics 
are  sold  in  the  white  state,  but  many 
new  patterns  are  seen  in  colors.  Be- 
cause of  manufacturing  conditions, 
wherein  expenres  were  high  from  the 
use  of  comparatively  fine  bleached 
yam,  moat  of  the  cloths  were  made  In 
the  grey  state  and  bleached  when 
woven.  Wttb  the  making  <-'  fast  col- 
ored yarn  to  stand  bleaching,  it  is 
expected  tt.at  more  colors  will  be  used 
in  stripes  In  grey  woven  cloth,  not 
only  In  fabrics  similar  to  sample,  but 
also  In  various  other  lines  In  which 
colors  can  be  used  to  an  extent  for 
varying  the  patterns. 

The  fabric  considered  Is  an  Import- 
ed one,  and  there  are  a  number  of  ln< 
tereatlng  features  regarding  the  cloth. 
It  la  made  In  tho  uaubl  method  in  con- 
structing such  patterns,  that  la,  the 
weave  appearing  on  the  race  or  the 
cloth  la  plain,  and  the  fill  lug  weaves 
alternately  In  every  second  cord,  two 
picks  being  woven  into  the  face  and 
then  reversing  to  the  back  on  the  fol- 
lowing cord,  where  they  bold  In 
threads  used  for  the  purpose  o^  round- 
ing out  the  rorda  on  the  face.  These 
threads  held  In  to  make  the  corda 
round  are  ratted  stuffer  ends.  The 
cord  which  Is  comnose'1  of  black  yarn 
Is  one  dent  smaller  than  those  made 
of  white  yam.  In  our  drawing- In 
draft  we  have  placed  the  selvages 
on  separate  harnesses,  although  they 
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weave  similar  to  Ue  staffer,  and  In 
ir.akfng  up  the  warps,  uiey  Mould 
probably  be  placed  on  those  stutter 
harnesses.  We  have  separated  them 
from  the  main  warp  to  make  the  draft 
somewhat  clearer.  It  Is  to  be  noted 
that  an  end  of  plain  weave  must  be 
used  on  the  outside  of  each  selvage  to 
keep  the  filling  irom  slipping  tucu,  aa 
the  selvages  have  two  picks  In  a  abed. 
DETERMINED  BY  STYLE. 
One  cf  the  Interesting  facts  in  con* 
nection  with  this  cloth  Is  that  the 
warp  la  all  two-ply  yarn,  wblie  the 
filling  la  single,   and   another  la  the 


toilers  Import  fabrics,  and  tola  la  ose 
of  the  fa  brlcs  purchased. 

The  other  Interesting  features  In 
this  connection  are  the  facts  regard- 
lug  prices,  ihis  labric  Is  to-day  re- 
tailing for  76  cents  per  yard,  and  It  la 
not  believed  its  selling  price  finished 
in  Europe  was  over  25  cents  per  yard, 
which,  with  the  added  price  for  duty, 
would  allow  a  large  profit  to  anyone 
handling  such  a  cloth.  A.  a  manu- 
facturer's profit  on  a  cloth  of  this  kind 
would  not  be  over  two  cents  per  yard, 
and  In  the  majority  of  cases,  not 
much  over  halt  tbis  amount,  It  can  be 
seen  how  cheaply  these  cloths  can  be 


Striped  Bedford  Cord. 


10W  number  Of  picks  In  the  cloth, 
namely  64.  From  targe  experience  in 
making  and  selling  this  variety  of 
cloths,  tt  is  not  believed  that  a  fabric 
constructed  lit  this  way  could  be  sold 
by  ah  American  manufacturer.  The 
fabric  has  so  few  picks  and  the  fill- 
log  yarn  Is  So  floe  in  comparison  with 
the  warp  that  there  Is  little  strength 
filtlng-wsys  of  the  cloth,  ad  a  buyer 
would  not  accept  any  such  fabric. 
A  slight  Strain  will  result  in  destroy- 
ing the  cloth.  The  reason  why  such 
a  construction  was  purchased  was  be- 
cause a  retail  buyer  bought  thu  goods 
and  few  of  them  are  influenced  by  any 
cloth  quality  a  fabric  has,  but  the  style 
determined  the  purchase.    Large  re- 


made. It  can  be  stated  as  a  fact  that 
domestic  mills  would  not  be  guilty  of 
making  many  cloths  with  construc- 
tions like  sample,  and  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  they  could  not  get  away 
with  any  such  fabrics  if  they  did  offer 
them.  There  are  many  cloths  sold  in 
Arrerici  to-day,  stirllar  to  Bample, 
which  are   far  better  value  than   toe 

Few  Bedford  cords  are  being  sold 
by  domestic  mills,  or  converters  to-day 
at  over  25  cents  per  yard,  unless  they 
can  show  a  much  better  construction 
or  more  value  than  the  one  consld- 
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hare  on    distribution   and   the   price*  by  many  to  cat  higher  price*  for  their 

which  are  charged.     Many  wares,    notably    different    classes    of 

iMRRTriMq  ipp  vrtfir  irn  textiles.    Because  so  many  Americans 

AMERICANS  ARE  POOLED  wen  R,  Mme  tlme  —  othflr  mUt„ 

by  the  Imported  label.     This  la  OMd      of  Europe,  they  have  the  feeling  that 
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any  Imported  fabric  Is  better  than 
those  made  In  America.  While  this 
may  be  true  in  some  Instances,  there 
1b  an  Increasing  knowledge  that  this 
condition  is  not  w.i.aiktj  „y 
facts,  and  many  are  beginning  to  sse 
that  a  large  part  of  ihis  feeling  Is 
mere  hearsay,  for  a  large  percentage 
of  mill  employes  are  of  foreign  birth 
and  education,  and  very  few  real 
Americans  are  found  In  the  factories 
to-day.  It  is  becoming  known  that 
many  of  the  beautiful  fabrics  pro- 
duced in  America  are  sold  as  of  for- 
eign product,  so  that  while  the  man- 
ufacturer does  not  reap  any  rewards 
of  this  practice,  either  converter,  Job- 
ber or  retailer  does. 

The  process  keeps  educating  con- 
sumers Into  the  belief  tnat  Americana 
are  far  behind  In  manufacturing  good 
cloths,  and  does  stimulate  Importa- 
tions of  fabrics  which  might  be  made 
by  domestic  manufacture  re  otherwise. 
This  Is  possibly  one  reason  why  some 
Jobbers  and  many  retailers  object  to 
selling  trade-marked  textiles.  If  all 
textiles  were  trade-marked  in  some 
manner  so  that  consumers  would 
know  they  were  of  domestic  make, 
there  would  be  a  surprising  condition 
of  affaire  revelled,  antf  fariy  of 
the  large  profits  secured  by  some 
sellers  would  be  reduced,  or  possibly 
the  manufacturers  would  obtain  some- 
what larger  profits. 

Bedford  cords  require  but 

FEW  HARNESSES 

to  weave,  usually  not  over  eight,  and 
although  most  mills  with  dobby  looms 
make  them,  the  price  Is  high,  because 
they  are  a  heavy  cloth.  The  count 
la  high  in  most  cases,  being  many 
times  over  120  times  120.  For  this 
reason  the  yards  produced  are  small 
in  comparison  to  many  o'her  lines  of 
fabrics.  Because  of  the  high  number 
of  picks  the  warps  must  be  well  sized 
or  the  friction  will  break  the  ends. 
It  is  necessary  to  use  a  rather  coarse 
reed  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  in 
weaving.  Quite  a  few  ends  must  be 
reeded  together,  and  sometimes  the 
best  running  result  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  experimentation.  The 
take-up  in  weaving  of  the  stuffer  ends 
li    very   small,   aa    they   lie   nearly 


straight  In  the  cloth.  If  dyed  yarn 
be  used  for  the  stripe  In  weaving  and 
grey  yarn  lor  (be  re.i  amuer 
of  the  warp,  the  take-up  on  the  color 
is  likely  to  be  more  than  on  the  reat 
of  the  warp,  unless  care  la  used  in 
weaving.  If  the  take-ups  are  not 
nearly  the  same,  a  different  appear- 
ance is  sometimes  seen  on  toe  various 
stripes  In  the  cloth. 
This  fabric,  although  it  haa  a 

HIGH  WARP  COUNT, 

has  the  same  appearance  w.ilch  all 
these  lines  do  when  few  picks  are 
used  In  weaving.  The  nice  smooth 
surface  Is  missing,  as  in  reality  only 
32  picks  per  inch  are  used  for  the 
face  of  the  cloth.  We  have  never 
seen  a  satisfactory  Bedford  cord  made 
with  a  very  small  number  of  picks, 
and  domestic  makers  seldom  make 
cloths  with  less  than  80  picks  per 
Inch,  and  whenever  fewer  picks  are 
used,  It  Is  to  get  a  cloth  made  which 
will  sell  at  a  certain  price.  About 
ten  years  ago.  Quite  a  few  Bedford 
cords  were  sold  with  fancy  weaves, 
and  various  constructions  In  combina- 
tions, and  It  Is  likely  many  of  the 
Ideas  then  used  will  be  reproduced 
with  the  rddltlon  of  color  which  waa 
not  available  at  that  time. 

Ther.2  Is  no  question  but  that  the 
advent  of  fast  colo:s  to  stand  bleach- 
ing has  opened  large  fields  which  have 
never  before  been  utilised,  as  can  be 
noted  In  the  making  of  stripes  and 
checks  in  silk  and  cotton  novelties, 
in  the  making  of  stripes  In  Bedford 
cords,  in  the  making  of  stripes  In  mer- 
cerized piece  goods,  and  It  can  be  util- 
ized In  the  manufacture  of  novelty 
yams  in  making  the  cloth  called 
eponge  or  Turkish  toweling,  which 
buyers  are  at  present  Interested  In 
largely. 

While  Bedford  cords  and  piques  are 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  It  Is 
believed  by  some  that  unless  business 
increases  largely  there  will  be  a  sur- 
plus of  these  cloths  the  latter  part  of 
the  coming  season.  As  a  rule,  the  to- 
tal amount  fold  of  novelties  of  this 
character  is  small,  and  sellers  have 
rc-ny  llnrs  In  hind,  mid  tmVe  a  few 
of  the  orders  at  the  mills  are  for  than 
cloths,  so  some  doubt  la  expressed  re- 
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gardlng  price*  later  In  the  season,  from  the  sale  which  waa  anticipated 
The  interest  expressed  In  other  newer  earlier  in  the  season  on  various  styles 
fabrics  la  likely  to  detract  somewhat      ol  Bedford  cords. 
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SWISS  APPLIQUE  (PRINTED) 

We  have  at  various  times  described 
different  classes  of  fabrics  wLlch  are 
decorated  In  some  manner  other  than 
by  the  weave,  that  is,  either  through 
the  use  of  a  swivel  or  lappet  motion, 
or  through  the  use  of  the  box  loom  or 
the  embroidery  machine.  There  Is  an- 
other class  of  fabrics  which  Is  not  sold 
very  extensively,  but  which  shows  a 
much  different  appearance  and  Is  pro- 
duced In  a  radically  different  manner 
than  any  of  those  which  we  huve  pre- 
viously described.  In  a  general  way, 
It  Is  a  fabric  in  which  there  are  de- 
cided contrasts,  that  la,  with  portions 
of  the  cloth  rather  tbfn  and  transpar- 
ent, and  with  other  portions  opaque 
even  when  they  are  of  the  same  color 
as  the  ground  cloth.    Probably  In  the 


majority  of  Instances  these  cloths 
have  a  white  ground  and  are  deco- 
rated with  colored  figures  In  what 
might  be  called 

GEOMETRICAL  PATTERNS. 
An  ordfnary  examination  of  the  fin- 
ished material  will  show  that  the 
small  spots  are  stuck  onto  the  cloth  In 
some  manner.  These  will  stand  the 
ordinary  washing  process  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  and  whenever  such 
fabrics  are  desirable  this  method  of 
production  can  be  used.  Some  of  such 
fabrics  are  continually  sold,  but  at 
certain  times  when  very  light  ground 
fabrics  of  a  rather  crisp  nature  are 
desirable  a  much  larger  quantity  can 
be  sold.  The  fabrics  are  used  for 
dresses,  waists,  collars,  cuffs,  trim- 
mings and  various  other  email  made- 
up  articles  for  women's  wear.  The 
fabrics  are  not  especially  durable  be- 
cause they  are  so  light,  but  they  are 
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DIFFER  FROM  ORDINARY  PRINTS. 
The  results  are  produced  by  a  proc- 
ess mack  similar  to  printing  and  which 
will  be  subsequently  described,  but  it 
may  be  well  to  enumerate  certain  of 
the  differences  which  exist  between  a 
fabric  such  as  analysed  and  an  ordi- 
nary printed  fabric  wherein  the  same 
or  similar  ground  cloth  is  used.  The 
first  thing  which  will  be  observed  Is 
that  the  figure  Is  raised  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  cloth  whereas  this  does  not 
occur  in  an  ordinary  printed  material. 
For  another  thing  It  will  be  noted  that 


figures  being  made  up  of  small  spots 
or  dots  of  various  sizes.  The  ordinary 
primed  pattern  often  contains  scroll 
patterns,  and  except  In  the  cheaper 
grades  does  not  often  consist  of  spots, 
at  least  not  arranged  as  they  are  In 
the  fabrics  under  discussion.  The 
feature  that  would  be  noted  by  a  con- 
sumer before  anything  else  would 
probably  be  the  fact  that  the  ordinary 
printed  pattern  contains  a  number  of 
colors  arranged  In  harmony  to  produce 
the  flower  or  effect  desired,  whereas 
In  these  printed  Swlaasa  there  Is  sel- 
dom more  than  a  single  color  used. 
Wherever  the  printed  pattern  appears 
on  an  ordinary  fabric  it  is  very  easy 


Swiss  Applique  (Printed). 


the  printed  pattern  appears  on  both 
sides  of  the  cloth  and  in  a  similar 
manner,  that  la,  the  figure  is  raised  on 
both  surfaces.  On  an  ordinary  print- 
ed cloth  the  pattern  seldom  Is  as 
prominent  on  the  back  as  tt  Is  on  the 
face,  and  in  a  good  many  Instances  it 
is  hardly  visible  at  all  on  the  back  of 
the  cloth. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features 
In  such  fabrics  Is  that  there  Is  a  wide 
divergence  of  the  patterns  from  those 
ordinarily  noted,  at  least  In  a  large 
majority  of  Instances.    Continuous  or 

SCROLL  PATTERNS 
cannot  be  produced    and    geometrical 
agure*  are  mora   often   noted,  thee* 


to  move  the  threads  and  picks  back 
and  forth  If  the  fabric  construction  Is 
not  very  firm.  and.  In  addition,  the 
threads  and  picks  composing  the  cloth 
are  always  visible,  whereas  tn  the  fab- 
ric analysed  the  figure  entirely  covers 
up  the  yarn  and  does  not  permit  any 
movement  of  the  threads  whatever. 
Any  Targe  pattern  on  this  sort  of 
printing  will 

HAKE  A  FABRIC  STIFF 
and  somewhat  undesirable,  and  for 
this  reason  unite  a  little  Judgment  has 
to  be  used  In  the  amount  of  fltrare 
which  Is  applied.  It  may  be  well  to 
note  here  that  It  Is  desirable  to  have 
the  ground  cloth  of  good  quality  Just 
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the  uma  as  when  printed  patterns  are 
being  applied  under  ordinary  circum- 
stance*. Any  great  amount  of  irregu- 
larity In  the  yams  used  will  make  a 
very  uneven  finished  result,  because 
a  light-weight  fabric  with  One  yams 
and  plain  weave  shows  up  the  quality 
of  yarn  about  aa  prominently  as  Is 
ever  noted.  The  range  of  patterns 
which  can  be  obtained  from  this  meth- 
od of  printing  Is  somewhat  limited, 
though  it  undoubtedly  gives  an  effect 
which  Is  otherwise  not  possible. 
Smooth,  round  spots  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  embroidery,  swivel  weaving 
or  by  any  other  method,  so  ae  to  be  as 
regular  ae  those  printed  by  this 
method. 

GROUND  FABRIC  REGULAR, 
There  Is  little  to  Interest  consumers 
or  manufacturers  In  the  ground  fabric 
upon  which  the  printed  pattern  la 
placed.  This  fabric  can  be  made  in  a 
good  many  plants  and  contains  quite 
fine  yarns  and  Is  woven  with  plain 
weave;  An  ordinary  fine  goods  mill 
usually  produces  large  quantities  of 
similar  fabrics  when  they  are  In  de- 
mand, though  recently  the  sale  has 
been  rather  small.  The  cloth  Is  pur- 
chased In  the  grey  state  and  then 
bleached,  afterward  being  placed 
noon  It  the  printed  pattern  which  Is 
desired.  Generally  speaking,  the 
ground  fabric  Is  no  different  from 
many  of  those  similar  cloths  of  a 
lirht  character  which  have  a  rather 
stiff  finish  and  are 

SOLD  IN  THE  WHITE  STATE. 
The  production  of  euch  cloths  Is  quite 
high  at  the  loom  because  the  loom 
speed  Is  somewhat  higher  than  for 
fancy  materials  and  the  percentage  of 
production  Is  also  large,  due  to  man- 
ufacturlng  conditions.  Relatively,  a 
large  number  of  looms  per  weaver  are 
operated  because  the  filling  will  last 
for  quite  a  long  time  and  because  the 
yarn  Is  not  subject  to  some  of  the 
strains  which  are  noted  in  other  styles 
of  goods.  Undoubtedly  such  cloths 
can  be  produced  about  as  cheaply  as 
any  fabric  In  the  market,  all  things 
considered,  and  many  think  that 
there  Is  more  economy  practiced  In 
the  making  of  such  goods  than  la  not- 
ed for  any  other  style  of  cotton  fabric 
produced,  not  excepting  the  ordinary 


well-known  print.  This  fact  makes 
It  possible  for  the  converter  or  finish- 
er to  purchase  the  ground  fabric  upon 
which  he  is  to  place  the  printed  pat- 
era, for  a  rather  low  price. 

FEATURES  OF  FINISHING. 
There  are  a  number  of  Interesting 
features  In  regard  to  the  production 
of  these  printed  Swisses,  the  first  be- 
ing the  process  through  which  the 
material  that  Is  to  be  applied  to  the 
cloth  Is  produced.  The  fibre  which  is 
used  is  often  cotton.  In  the  unspun 
condition,  but  due  to  the  method  of 
handling  It  hae  often  been  thought  to 
be  various  kinds  of  wood  pulp.  Cotton 
or  cotton  waste  is  obtained,  and  this 
Is  ground  very  fine  or  into  a  powder 
by  machinery  made  for  the  purpose. 
More  than  one  process  Ib  used  cr  un- 
til tie  cotton  fibre  has  very  little 
staple  left,  being  more  in  the  form  of 
ordinary  light  dust  than  anything  else. 
Naturally,  whenever  colored  patterns 
are  to  be  produced,  the  fibre  Is  dyed, 
but  th'i  Is  Immaterial  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the 

PRINTING  OR  PRODUCING 
process.  The  dyestuffs  necessary 
would  be  those  ordinarily  used  for  dye- 
ing cotton  cloth  or  yarn.  The  next 
feature  of  interest  Is  In  regard  to  the 
design  making.  The  pattern  sketches, 
of  course,  would  be  made  up  Just  the 
same  as  when  other  styles  of  printed 
patterns  are  to  be  made.  This  radical 
difference,  however,  is  noted.  The  or- 
dinary pattern,  as  applied  to  a  cotton 
fabric  ie  engraved  upon  copper  Tellers. 
one  roller  for  each  color  In  the  pat- 
tern. Tn  this  sort  of  i  rintlng  no  roll- 
ers are  used,  but  rather  an  endless 
band  of  quite  thin  copper.  The  pat- 
tern is  laid  out  upon  this  endless  cop- 
per band,  and  Instead  of  being  eaten 
partway  into  the  copper  as  Is  noted 
when  rolls  are  used  it  Is  cut  clean 
through  the  endless  copper  band. 
There  ta  very  little  to  explain  regard- 
ing t.iis  feature.  Most  of  the  patterns 
on  the  bands  are  cut  through  with  a 
dye  or  In  some  other  manner,  whereas 
the  pattern  upon  the  roller  Is  eaten 
out  with  acid.  The  shellac  which  cov- 
ers the  copper  roll  almost  entirely 
when  Immersed  in  the  acid  would  not 
he  suitable  for  the  endless  copper 
band,  inasmuch  as  the  band  Is  not  stiff, 
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but  rather  flexible.  It  Is  lust  as  neces- 
sary to  have  tbe  patterns  repeat  In 
the  length  of  copper  band,  as  It  Is  in 
the  circumference  of  the  copper  roll, 
and  the 

METHOD  OF  LAYING  OUT 
la  Just  as  accurately  done.  Tbe  cir- 
cumference of  tbe  copper  band  Is, 
however,  usually  very  much  greater 
than  the  circumference  of  the  copper 
roll.  The  foregoing  facta  show  clear- 
ly why  continuous  or  scroll  patterns 
are  not  used.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
scroll  or  continuous  pattern,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a  continuous  cut 
lengthwise  of  the  copper  band  and 
this  would  cut  the  band  Into  various 
strips  and  they  would  not  stay  in 
their  proper  positions,  thus  causing 
insurm*  mtable  difficulties.  The  nest 
interesting  feature  In  regard  to  this 
process  Is  that  the  fibre  which  Is 
ground  up  la  not  stuck  immediately 
onto  the  cloth.  To  obtain  such  a  re- 
sult a 

PREPARATION  OF  GLUE 
Is  brought  Into  contact  with  the  fabric 
through  the  holes  In  the  endless  cop- 
per band.  This  permits  a  pattern  to 
be  made  or  printed  upon  the  cloth 
somewhat  similar  to  an  ordinary  print- 
ed pattern  though  made  of  glue.  Im- 
mediately after  this  printed  pattern 
has  been  applied,  the  cotton  cloth  Is 
sprinkled  with  the  ground  cotton 
fibre.  This  cotton  fibre  is  agitated  In 
the  machine  and  Is  applied  both  to 
the  back  and  face  of  the  fabric  and 
explains  why  the  printed  figure  Is 
raised  on  both  sides  of  the  cloth.  The 
fibre  sticks  only  to  that  portion  of  the 
fabric  where  tbe  pattern  of  glue  has 
been  applied.  Naturally,  a  certain 
amount  of  ground  fibre  Is  left  upon 
the  fabric,  even  though  the  glue  pat- 
tern  does  not  hold  It.  but  this  can  be 
very  easily  removed  by  a  blowing 
process  or  by  brushing  after  the  fabric 
becomes  dried.  Tbe  amount  of  fibre 
which  Is  taken  up  depends  a  good 
deal  on  the  amount  of  glue  which  is 
applied  and  the  site  of  tbe  spot  print- 
ed. It  Is  necessary  that  the  glue  does 
not  spread  or  run,  for  if  this  occurs 
the  design  will  not  be  what  was  In- 
tended and  correct  results  will  not  be 
obtained.  In  order  to  eliminate  this 
spreading  tendency  the  fibre  is  applied 


to  the  printed  cloth  Immedir  !ely  after 
it  has  been  printed  and  bulore  Uio  gl.'e 
dries  or  spreads.  There  Is  a  large 
amount  of  ground  fibre  in  tbe  air 
when  such  a  printing  process  Is  being 
accomplished  because  the  fibre  is 
ground  very  fine  and  the  material 
must  be  agitated  quite  extensively  If 
it  Is  to  be  applied  regularly  throughout 
the  entire  fabric  width.  It  Is  always 
Impossible  to  handle  any  fine  mate- 
rial, similar  to  that  described,  without 
having  a  great  deal  of  it  in  the  atmos- 
phere, especially  when  there  Is  an  ex- 
cess of  the  fibre  upon  the  fabric  as  it 
comes  from  the  machine.  It  will  be 
readily  realised  that  the  spots  which 
are  stuck  on  will  not  dry  very  quickly 
and  for  this  reason  a  drying  process  is 
necessary.  The  cloth  Is  hung  up  in 
large  rcoms  In  folds  which  run  up  and 
down  much  the  same  as  is  noted  in 
certain  of  the  piece-dyeing  machines 
which  are  now  being  sold.  This 
method  of  handling  allows  tbe  air  to 
circulate  through  every  layer  of  cloth 
and  keeps  the  damp  spots  from  stick- 
ing to  the  folds  which  come  next  to 
them.  If  the  cloth  was  folded  at  all 
tightly,  or  rolled  up  before  It  was  dry 
the  printed  effect  desired  would  be  en- 
tirely spoiled,  because  one  fold  would 
bave  a  tendency  to  stick  to  the  fold 
next  to  It.    The 

MOST  IMPORTANT  FEATURE 
in  the  whole  process  Is  tbe  kind  of 
glue  or  composition  which  is  used  in 
o'  talning  the  spot.  It  must  be  a  ma- 
teriel which  Is  affected  very  little  by 
moisture  or  ordinary  atmosphere  con- 
ditions. It  is  also  necessary  for  such 
fabrics  to  be  washed  at  certain  times 
and  If  sn  ordinary  glue  were  used 
there  would  be  no  pattern  or  spots  re- 
maining after  th  washing  process  was 
completed.  The  method  of  obtaining 
the  result  Is,  however,  very  Interest- 
ing, and  at  certain  times  Is  more  or 
lesB  desirable.  The  speed  with  which 
the  printing  can  be  accomplished  la 
not  so  fast  as  is  noted  for  an  ordinary 
printed  material  for  reasons  which  are 
obvious  to  most  people,  hut  It  might 
be  said  a  fast  speed  in  printing  would 
make  it  Impossible  to  tret  the  ground 
fibre  stuck  onto  the  cloth  In  a  satis- 
factory manner,  and  would  probably 
result  In  many  seconds  being  produced 
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through  one  cloth  coming  Id  contact 
wltta  a  portion  which  had  Immediately 
preceded. 
VARIETY  IN  PABRIC  PATTERNS. 
Among  consumers  there  has  been  a 
prejudice  in  regard  10  th«  use  ci  guodi 
audi  us  thai  analyzed,  mainly  because 
they  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
having  •pots  or  ngures  oi  a,  woven 
character  and  are  not  wlliinx  10  be- 
lieve that  the  spots  or  ngures  will  re- 
main permanent  when  a  washing 
process  la  employed.    One  of  the  ob- 


thlng  which  can  be  produced  la  the 
domestic  market.  They  surely  pro- 
duce a  raised  spot  and  the  variety  of 
patterns  la  quite  extensive,  though  not 
as  much  so  as  In  an  ordinary  printed 
material.  The  prices  for  the  various 
fabrics  depend  upon  their  appearance, 
and  Inasmuch  as  special  processes 
often  bring  large  profits  this  Is  noted 
In  the  present  Instance,  although  it 
might  be  said  that  such  fabrics  offered 
when  the  demand  Is  not  large  are  of- 
ten sold  quite  low  and  lower  than  the 
cost  of  production.    The  style  of  the 
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Jections  which  has  been  advanced 
against  the  use  of  this  process  la  that 
altho-gh  the  spots  remain  firm  when 
the  fabric  Is  washed  there  bas  been  a 
tendency  for  the  figures  to  turn  to  a 
yellow  color  when  the  goods  are 
Ironed.  This  Is  more  especially  true 
of  the  goods  which  have  t  white 
foundation  and  also  white  spots.  It 
seems  tbat  the  heat  turns  the  glue  or 
composition  used  Into  a  yellow  color 
and  this  makes  a  different -appearing 
spot.  Of  the  developments  in  printing 
noted  in  recent  years  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Is  the  various  kinds  of  bor- 
dered goods  somewhat  simitar  to  the 
embroidered  and  other  styles  of  goods 
whlcb  have  been  In  greater  or  less  de- 
mand.   These 

BORDERED  PRINTED  PATTERNS 
show  up  very  strongly  and  It  would 
seem  as  If  they  would  be  the  nearest 
approach  to  certain  of  the  embroid- 
ered crepes  and  similar  fabrics  of  any- 


result  has  much  to  do  with  the  profit 
secured. 

THE  MAKING  OF  TARNS. 
Possibly  one  of  the  moat  Interesting 
features  relative  to  the  ground  fabric 
making  la  In  regard  to  the  yarns  which 
compose  the  material.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a  regular  effect  it  la  practically 
always  necessary  for  ths  cotton  to  be 
combed.  This  combing  process  elimi- 
nates n  large  portion  of  the  short 
fibres  and  makes  the  yarn  stronger 
and  more  even.  It  also  permits  finer 
sties  to  be  made  than  are  otherwise 
possible.  The  yarns  which  compose 
the  fabric  analysed  can  be  made  on 
either  the  a  pin  Ding  frame  or  the  mule, 
though  sizes  much  finer  than  those 
noted  are  usually  made  upon  the  mule. 
A  much  greater  amount  of  care  must 
be  used  in  selecting  the  cotton  and 
In  the  various  processes  employed  if 
correct  results  are  secured.  The  cot- 
ton fibre  Is  seldom  beaten  as  much  in 
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the  picking  processes  and  the  card 
draft  Is  often  much  greater  than,  for 
ordinary  work.    The 

CARD  PRODUCTION 
together  with  the  production  of  other 
machines  la  often  quite  a  little  small- 
er. At  the  spinning  frame  the  produc- 
tion Is  radically  smaller  In  pounds  per 
week  than  for  the  yarns  which  com- 
pose most  ordinary  fabrics.  Due  to 
the  fineness  of  yarns  the  variation  In 
sizes  Is  somewhat  greater  than  Is 
usually  noted.  For  ordinary  40-1  a 
reasonable  variation  would  to  from 
38-1  to  42-1,  whereas  for  80-1  the  va- 
riation would  be  from  76-1  to  84-1, 
with  other  numbers  in  about  the  same 
proportion.  There  is  no  great  difficul- 
ty noted  in  obtaining  the  weights  of 
the  yarns  used  or  in  the  weight  of  the 
cloth  as  produced  at  the  loom.  The 
method  Is  as  follows: 

2.100,  -+■    (SJO    X    80/1)    —     nil,   weight  of 

MM  -i-  .St  —  MM.  total  weliht  of  warp 
80  picks  X  1114"  reed  width  X  M' 


wda  of 


■  —  I.IB0 
x"fl0/l)  rjjV  total  welfht 
i  —  .056S.  total  cloth  weight 
t  —  ir.'.'B  rarda  per  lb.   (arey>. 


"PIQUE"  OR  "MARSEILLES." 

The  quilted  weave,  as  applied  to 
cotton  fabrics.  Is  known  among  weav- 
ers as  the  "Marseilles"  weave.  It  Is  a 
double  cloth,  the  face  being  a  moder- 
ately close,  pliln  weave.  The  back  is 
a  very  open,  plain  weave.  Between  Uib 
back  and  face  a  soft  twisted  heavy 
filling,  called  "stuffing,"  is  woven.  The 
two  cloths  are  stitched  together  at 
frequent  intervals  In  weaving,  the 
stitches  being  arranged  so  as  to  suffi- 
ciently bind  the  two  cloths  together, 
and  at  the  same  time  form  an  orna- 
mental design  or  pattern.  The  "stuf- 
fing" between  the  cloths  gives  the 
fabric   the  embossed  effect. 

THE  FACE 
being  plain  woven  Is  drawn  into  hed- 
dles  as  for  sheeting.    The  back  Is  also 
a  plain  weave,  but  the  back  warp  is 
also  the  quilting  warp,  and  has  to  be 


mounted  tn  a  "Jaequard"  harness,  tm- 
less  the  pattern  Is  small  enough  to  be 
produced  on  a  "dobby."  Two  face 
threads  and  one  back  (or  quilting) 
thread  are  drawn  Into  each  dent  of 
reed.  The  construction  la  shown  In 
diagram.  Fig.  1. 


£«£* 


THIS  CONSTRUCTION 
calls  for  a  loom  with  two  shuttle  boxes 
.  at  each  end  of  lathe.  Large  pat- 
terns require  a  "Jaequard"  attachment, 
while  the  small  designs  may  be  made 
on  a  dobby  head;  also  two  warp  beams 
are  necessary.  In  operation  the  loom 
throws  In  one  back,  two  face  and  one 
stuffing  pick  in  regular  order.  To 
make  the  embossed  effect  show  up 
well  the  back  -arp  Is  woven  with  con- 
siderably more  tension  than  the  face. 

AS  AN  ARITHMETICAL  BASIS 
for  the  construction  of  this  fabric, 
about  11  times  the  square,  root  of  the 
average  bank  number  on  face  and 
back  may  be  used.  The  "stuffing" 
should  be  four  times  aa  heavy  an  the 
average  number  used  for  face  and 
back.  On  this  basis  a  Marseilles  quilt 
or  counterpane.  If  woven  with  average 
No.  35  on  face  and  back,  and  No.  8*4 
stuffing  would  have: 

M  Picks  »  ■•  ^  ■■  41  Milne  on  me*.' 
"      t%        "uatiUBn£ 

and  If  woven  12  quarters  squire,  would 
weigh  about  3  9-10  pounds  per  quilt; 
or  take  a  30-inch  vesting  fabric,  made 
of  average  No.  80  yarn  on  face  and 
back  and  40  stuffing.  The  stuffing  yarn 
in  thla  case  is  only  twice  the  weight 
of  the  face,  but  there  are  twice  as 
many  picks  relatively  thrown  In. 
There  la  no  back  tilling  used  In  vsst- 
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logs.  The-  back,  when  not  used  In 
quilting,  is  Boated.  The  organization 
would  be: 

SB  tbriadi  ptr  Inch  on  feet, 

»S  plcki  Anrin  No.  I». 

•t      "  "       "       atulBnc  No.  U. 

Tbe  picks  are  thrown  In  two  face 
and  two  stuffing  regularly.  At  30 
Inches  wide  tbe  goods  would  weigh 
4  65-100  yards  per  pound. 

IN  THIS  EXAMPLE 
tbe  average  number  of  tbe  face  yarn 
Is  given.  The  fabric  looks  and 
wears  better  if  warp  and  filling  on 
face  are  alike,  but  it  helps  the'  weav- 
ing out  wonderfully  to  have  a  consid- 
erable difference  between  the  two,  the 
warp  being  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
heavier  than  the  filling. 

It  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  an  elemen- 
tary article  like  this  to  attempt  any 
description  of  the  means  used  to  pro- 
duce the  ornate  designs  or  the  fabric. 
Tbe  artist  who  originates  textile  de- 
signs must  draw  each  design  to  lit  thu 
fabric  be  Is  dealing  with.  Eacb  fabric 
has  its  special  characteristics  as  to  de- 
sign, and  each  also  has  its  limitations. 
The  characteristics  and  limits  of  the 
fabric  under  consideration  may  be 
here  stated. 

COLOR  EFFECTS. 

1.  Color  effects  are  hardly  admis- 
sible. The  fabric  Is  essen  tally  a  white 
one.  The  quilting  warp  Is  sometimes 
colored,  so  as  to  show  a  pattern  com- 
posed of  colored  lines  and  dots  on  a 
white  ground.  The  design  Is  not 
thereby  altered,  for  the  pattern  woven 
with  colored  stitching  may  also  be 
woven  entirely   white. 

2.  The  fabric  adn.lts  only  of  a  de- 
sign of  "dots"  arranged  to  produce 
large  designs. 

3.  In  tbe  veatlngs  and  fahrfes  with 
small  patterns,  the  quilting  warp 
threads,  w.ien  not  raised  to  make  a 
stitch,  are  floated.  The  dots  then 
should  be  arranged  so  aa  to  avoid 
very  long  flo-ts. 

4.  On  counterpanes  tbe  design  has 
to  be  very  large,  and  has  to  be  pro 
duced  on  a  "Jicquard"  machine  of  com- 
paratively small  capacity.  This  call* 
lor  a  design  that  can  be  enlarged  In 


the  tie-up  of  tho  harness  and  to  this 
end  certain  parts  of  the  design  are  ar- 
ranged so  aa  to  admit  of  several  repe- 
titions. 

THE  NAME  "PIQUE" 
Is  now  generally  applied  to  this  fabric 
when  woven  In  small  patterns  within 
the  capacity  of  the  "dobby."  This 
name  particularly  applies  when  the 
goods  are  to  be  used  for  ladles'  and 
children's  dresses,  men's  shirt  fronts, 
etc.  However,  the  fabric  that  Is  called 
"pique"  when  used  for  dresses  or 
shirt  fronts  would  be  a  "Marseilles" 
if  made  up  Into  a  Iran's  vest  The 
name  "pique"  is  probably  from  the 
French  "plquer,"  to  quilt  or  prick  with 
a  needle.  Possibly  the  name  "Mar- 
seilles" Is  also  a  corruption  of  the 
French  "matelas,"  a  quilt  or  mattress. 

A  CORDED  "MARSEILLES" 
or  "pique"  Is  essentially  tbe  same  fab- 
ric aa  the  figured  article,  but  Is  woven 
rather  differently.  The  warp  Is  drawn 
into  a  three-shed  harness  like  a  com- 
mon three-shed  twill.  To  produce  the 
corded  effect  the  harnesses  are  op- 
erated by  a  dobby.  Two  warps  are 
used  as  In  the  preceding  cases,  one 
warp  having  twice  as  many  threads  aa 
the  other;  the  quilting  warp  Is  drawn 
into  the  back  harness,  the  face  warp 
In  the  trlddle  and  front.  The  pegging 
plan  of  dobby  chain  is  shown  at  Fig.  2. 


Fig.  2. 

As  this  weave  calls  for  (our  picks  of 
face  filling  and  two  picks  of  stuAng  In 
succession,  tbe  lathe  need  only  have 
drop  boxes  on  one  end. 

QUILT  WEAVE  GOODS 
shculd  be  finished  so  as  to  preserve, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  convexity  or 
puff  of  the  quilting.  To  this  end.  after 
bleaching  and  sizing,  they  should  be 
dried   on    tenter-hooka.      The    piece 
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goods  can  be  dried  on  the  (entering 
machine,  through  which  they  should 
run  face  down.  The  quilts  or  coun- 
terpanes are  handled  singly,  and  are 
stretched  on  square  tenterlng  frames 
and  dried  In  a  hot  room.  There  is  a 
fabric  on  the  market  called  "P  K," 
which  Is  often  confounded  with 
"pique,"  the  names  having  the  saxe 
sound.  "P  K"  is  a  float  weave  and 
the  fabric  bears  no  relation  to  "pique" 
or  "Marseilles." 


TUCKS 


Cotton  Wash  Fabric. 

A  tuck  fabric  is  a  single  cloth  and 

is  made  by  using  two  or  more  warps, 

is  generally  composed   of  all  cotton, 

g    ni«u.o 
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cotton  and  silk,  and  all  silk,  and  cm 
be  made  on  any  loom  having  either  a 
dobby  or  a  Jacquard  attachment,  and 
single  or  double  box,  double  box 
looms,  of  course,  giving  great  scope 
for  filling  pattern!. 


A  tuck  effect  In  a  cloth  Is  a  perfect 
pleat  running  acres  a  the  cloth  from 
one  selvage  to  the  other  and  was  used 
e:  teosively  a  lew  years  ago  In  making 
fancv  boFoms  for  iren'*  outing  or 
neglige  shirts  and  ladies'  waist!  rtg, 
very  elaborate  enects  being  produced 
by  weaving  ground  cloth  In  colors 
either  harmonizing  with  or  contrast- 
ing to  that  of  the  tuck. 

Two  different  numbers  of  filling  are 
used  In  this  labrlc,  namely,  a  fine  one 
for  the  plain  ground  or  flat  pirt  of  the 
cloth,  and  a  coarse  number  for  tbe 
tuck,  as  the  tuck  Is  a  filling  effect,  and 
(he  coarse  filling  causing  It  to  stand 
out  n  ore  prominently  fro  n  the  ground 
fabric  than  would  be  tbe  case  if  fine 
nutrbers  of  filling  were  used  to  form 
the  whole  fabric. 

in  making  a  common  tuck  effect  two 
beams  are  necessary,  also  10  harness 
or  heddle  shifts.  The  top  beam  con- 
taining the  tuck  warp  is  drawn  in  on 
the  2,  4,  6,  8th  harnesses,  and  tbe  bot- 
tom beam,  containing  ground  warp.  Is 
drawn  on  1,  3,  5,  7th  harnesses,  the 
other  two  harnesses  to  work  inde- 
pendently for  selvage,  plain  weave  be- 
ing used  all  tbe  time. 

The  harness  or  bead  chain  is  pegged 
to  v  ork  all  the  harnesses  plain  weave 
at  the  same  time  for  whatever  length 
of  plain  ground  is  desired  In  the  cloth 
being  woven.  "For  example,  if  you 
want  40  picks  plain  ground  cloth  be- 
fore weaving"  the  tuck,  sf-nply  peg 
the  chain  plain  weave  on  all  harnesses 
for  40  picks.  Then  to  form  the  tuck 
pee  the  cbsin  so  as  to  work  only  tuck 
harnesses  for  plain  weave  for  num- 
ber picks  necessary  to  give  length  of 
tuck  desired,  the  ground  harnesses  be- 
ing at  rest. 

While  the  tuck  harnesses  are  work- 
ing, the  take-up  motion  Is  temporarily 
dispensed  with  by  coupling  tbe  take- 
up  finger  to  a  Jack  In  the  head  motion 
by  running  a  strap  over  the  top  of  the 
loom  and  down  the  side.  After  bavtng 
woven  the  desired  number  of  picks 
to  form  the  tuck,  as  the  loom  turns 
over,  all  the  harnesses  are  set  work- 
ing plain  weave,  and  ae  the  first  pick 
of  the  clnin  operates  the  bead  motion, 
the  take-up  finger  drops,  the  take-up 
motion  is  again  in  gear,  and  tbe  reed 
beats  In,  the  pick  binding  tbe  turn  and 
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throwing  It  out  from  the  ground  fab- 
ric 

This  fabric  1b  generally  made  to  fin- 
ish  from   214    to   3Mi    ounces  and   27 
Inches   wide. 
CONSTRUCTION  COMMON  TUCK. 

1,300  reed,  2  ends  per  split,  1  end  per 
heddle,  23  Inches  width  In.  reed.  In- 
cluding selvage;  1,036  p'.us  16  splits, 
2,072  plus  64  ends.  Ground  warp  and 
tuck  warp,  l-40s  cotton;  70  picks  per 
Inch  l-40s  cotton  filling.  7  per  cent 
shrinkage  In  width  In  weaving  and 
finishing;  10  per  cent  shrinkage 
length  finishing  and  weaving. 

Tuck  pattern:  4G  picks  l-40e  cotton 
for  plain  ground;  32  picks  2-20s  cot- 
ton for  tuck.  Selvage,  4  In  a  heddle 
and  split.    Finish  about  316  ounces. 


SCRIM 


Ashoff  rrotlon.  which  is  an  improved 
set  of  harness  or  heddle  and  heddle 
shafts  bulk  especially  tor  this  kind  of 
effects  in  cloth.    This  motion  consists 


1     I 
1  I  I  I 


Scrim.  A  loose  woven,  fllmsy-Iook- 
tag  cloth,  composed  entirely  of  two- 
ply  cotton  yam,  both  warp  and  filling, 
and  resembles  a  fine  meshed  fish  net. 

Scrim  la  usually  made  In  bright  col- 
ored snipe  and  plait)  effects.  It  Is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  draper's  art.  as 
it  Is  a  light-weight  creation,  there- 
lore  soft  and  pliable:  It  is  also  used  as 
a  fly  net  for  horses  In  the  summei 
time. 

Scrim  Is  made  of  2-20s  cotton,  dry 
color,  in  both  warp  and  filling,  and  as 
a  fabric  requires  nothing  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  finish  except  bring  run 
through  a  hot  p-ess,  simply  to  s-nooth 
the  wrinkles  which  n-ay  occur  during 
the  process  of  weaving. 

By  using  3-lls  and  4-l0s  cotton 
warp  and  filling,  and,  of  course,  In 
proper  proportions,  we  produce  ham- 
mocks and  material  for  laundry  bags 
with  this  satre  scrim  weave,  or,  to  be 
correct,  gauze  weave.  Scrim  can  be 
woven  In  any  power  loom,  but  beet 
results  are  obtained  by  using  a  light 
running  loom.  The 

SCRIM  WEAVE  OR  LACY  EFFECT 
can  be  produced  by  using  a  regular 
doupe  set  oi  harness,  but  the  best, 
quickest  and  cheapest  method  Is  by 
using  an   attachment  known  as  the 


of  two  heavy  wooden  frames  built 
similar  to  heddle  frames  and  suspend- 
ed In  the  loom  from  the  top  roller,  In 
the  manner  In  which  old  roller  looms 
were  equipped  lor  weaving  gingham. 
In  place  of  h eddies  these  frames 
are  filled  with  a  coarse  reed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  number  of  splits  per 
Inch  required  for  fabric;  these  reed 
dents  are  plugged  with  lead,  alter- 
nately top  and  bottom,  and  two  ends 
are  drawn  straight  through  both  har- 

THE   ASHOFF   MOTION 

makes   a  shed    in    the    regular  roller 

loom  style  or  by  (reddle  or  cam,  and 

has    likewise   a    sldeway     movement, 
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which  (a  obtained  h"  placing  a  smnll 
eccentric  on  the  bottom  loom  shaft. 

Near  tbe  alio  of  loot*  th'a  pcent-lc 
Is  connected  by  a  one-half  Inch  t*on 
rod  with  n  nalr  of  bevel  treats  wblch 
ore  fastened  on  the  loom  fro^e  at  a 
point  equal  to  the  center  of  the  sh°d. 
Theno  pears  are  In  tu"n  coup'ed  bv 
smaller  reds  to  the  heddle  frames,  and 
create  the  side  motion,  which  ell  owe 
the  threads  to  operate.  In  a  sort  of 
rolling  motion  nr.  in  other  wo-ds.  each 
thread  mi's  half-way  r"i<nd  Its  mate 
thread  and  the  fll'ne  nick,  binding  It 
In,  and  on  the  next  rick  the  roll  '■  re- 
versed, and  this  crea'es  the  lacy  af- 
reet. In  °ddltlon  to  the  motion  men- 
tioned, theri  "re  varliui  a'y'es  of 
patented  heddles  now  us"d  for  weav- 
ing what  fa  known  as  oMlunry  gauze, 
or  where  the  two  leno  th-eadi  change 
every  pick.  In  some  cases  these  pi- 
tented  heddles  are  construct"d  upon  a 
sliding  sleeve  Ides,  where  the  center 
of  the  bnddle  elides  np  and  down,  and 
Inasmuch  as  It  holds  the  leno  thread, 
It  makes  a  crossing  when  th<«  occurs. 
In  other  tns'ances,  the  h eddies  are 
somewhat  simitar  tn  the  onee  ordi- 
narily used,  rut  the  doun  Is  also  ^ade 
from  s'eel,  and  In  certain  c"a"s  th-se 
have  given  bet'er  results  than  old°r 
methods.  Possibly  there  are  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  of  these  patented  bed- 
dies,  which  are  sometimes  "sett  In 
making  leno  fabrics.  Use  regular  2-zns 
cotton  yarns  and  set  the  warp  about 
44  Inches  In  the  reed.  21  ends  and  20 
picks  per  Inch;  will  welch  about  m 
ounces  and  measure  about  38  Inches 
wide  from  loom. 

FOR  LAUNDRY  BAGS 
use  4-lOe  cotton  In  the  gray;   set  33 
Inches  tn  reed,  three  ends  and  three 
picks  per  Inch:    will   run   36   inchea 
from  loom;  no  finish. 

In  hammocks  very  elaborate  effects 
are  made  up  with  the  scrim  weave  as 
applied  to  the  harness  loom.  Diamond 
twill  and  fancy  colors  are  a  favorite 
combination  and  make  a  good  selling 
line. 

4-108  cotton  yarn  (warp  Oiling);  42 
inches  In  reed:  14  ends  per  Inch;  one 
end  per  dent;  14  plcVi:  strlne  pat- 
terns. No  finish,  as  cloth  Is  made  Into1 
hammocks  straight  from  loom. 


HAMMOCK  CRASH 

This  cl"tb,  as  the  m^o  Implies,  Is 
used  in  the  making  of  hiro-nocks.  It 
1b  made  strong  rnd  durable  to  s'and 
the  strain  and  wear  thit  It  Is  subject- 
ed to  and  can  be  woven  on  almost  any 
ordinary  loom.  It  Is  generally  made  In 
three  grades,  viz.,  best,  medium  and 
low. 

The  best  grades  are  generally  made 
on  the  Jacquard  loom,  so  that  very 
elaborate  patterns  may  be  Introduced. 

A  400  tie-up  Is  generally  used,  but 
any  tie  tray  be  used  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  design  and  quality 
or  the  cloth. 

The  warp  Is  gener-Ty  composed  of 
three  or  four  or  more  colors  of  yarn, 
tbe  colors  being  very  bright  and  con- 
trasting, surh  colors  as  green,  red, 
gold  and   black    taking  a    prominent 

The  design  Is  generally  an  extensive 
and  elaborate  one  and  In  atrlne  farm, 
but  designs  of  the  following  character 
are  sometimes  employed,  with  partic- 
ulars as  follows: 

■tt&a 


Warp;  |  cotton,  aa  sample.  20  ends 
per  1  in.,  10  i  2  reed,  46  in.  wide  in 
reed. 

Filling:  |  cotton,  as  sample,  18  picks 
per  1  In. 

The  warp  Is  woven  w1<h  an  e'-eu 
tension  and  where  a  gau»e  or  leno 
weave  Is  us=d.  two  or  more  be.a-s  are 
necessary  and  the  necessary  stackners, 
etc 

When  the  warn  Is  composed  of  sev 
eral  colors  of  yam,  the  filling  Is  gen- 
erally used  undyed  or  in  one  solid 
color. 

Sat  if  ancles  (generally  of  medium 
qrallty)  and  plain  or  lower  grade 
cloths  may  he  woven  on  barnesi  looms 
(16  to  24  harnesses  being  employed). 
Plain  or  lower  grade  cloths  are  some- 
times woven  In  looms  having  a  cross- 
weaving  or  gauze-reed  attachment 
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when  the  weave  Is  a  gause  or  leno, 
which  is  generally  the  case. 

Those  cloths  (medium  grade)  are 
not  made  as  strong  and  compact  a* 
the  first  quality,  the  particulars  being 
as  follows: 

Warp:  14  ends  per  1  In.,  |  cotton.  7 
z  2  dent  reed. 

Filling:  12  picks  per  1  in.,  |  cot- 
ton. 

The  weave  Is  generally  a  setnlfancy 
one,  that  Is,  plain  weave  lor  2  or  3  In., 
and  then  a  gause  stripe  or  gause 
stripes  at  Irregular  intervals  across 
the  warps.  The  colorings  In  warp  an 
stellar  to  the  first  grade  colorings, 
and  the  design  Is  less  elaborate,  some- 
times en  the  following  order: 


I    II 


Kaput   Mvenl    times. 

The  cheapest  qualities  are  much 
lighter  in  weight  and  more  open  In 
texture,  the  particulars  being  as  fol- 
lows: 

Warp:  S  ends  per  1  In.,  |  cotton,  S 
dent  reed  x  2;  mess  every  other  dent. 

Filling:  7  picks  per  1  in.,  |  cotton. 

The  weave  Is  generally  a  ganse  one, 
one  that  Is  largely  used,  being  3  picks 
plain  and  1  pick  gauze. 

This  quality  Is  orten  made  with  un- 
dyed  cotton  warp  and  filling  and  is 
dyed  In  the  piece  a  solid  color.  It 
may  also  be  made  with  colored  warp 
threads,  but  on  acount  of  the  scarcity 
of  warp  threads  less  effective  results 
are  obtained  than  in  the  first  two 
grades. 

A  typical  sample  Is  herewith  en- 
closed, but  Is  a  little  better  quality 
than  tne  particulars  given  refer  to. 

These  cloths  are  generally  made  by 
manufacturers  who  make  up  their  own 
cloths  into  hammocks  and  sell  In  this 
torn. 


They  require  no  finishing,  aa  they 
are  made  up  into  hammocks  in  the 
condition  as  taken  from  the  looms,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  the  goods  are  to 
be  dyed. 

In  making  hammocks,  hangings  or 
draperies  are  employed  and  these 
cloths  are  closely  related  to  the  ham- 
mock cloth.  They  are  made  on  the 
same  looms  as  hammock  cloths  and 
are  of  the  same  texture. 


Fig.  1. 

The  yarn  need  ts  the  same  general- 
ly, but  the  cloth  need  not  be  as  strong 
as  the  body  cloth.  The  ends  and  pick* 
per  1  in.  may  be  a  little  lower.  The 
drapery  cloths  are  made  two  In  a 
width,  there  being  12  in.  or  14  hi.  of 
the  reed  empty  between  the  two 
cloths.  The  filling  is  thrown  across  In 


Fig.  Z 

the  regular  manner,  and  when  the 
cloth  Is  woven,  the  filling  is  cut  in  the 
center  or  space  between  the  cloths, 
and  the  ends  thus  formed  constitute 
the  fringe  of  the  hangings,  which 
fringe  Is  knotted  In  various  ways  to 
make  the  banging  mere  effective. 

In  order  to  secure  the  warp  threads 
at  (he  Inside  edge  of  draaerr  white 
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weaving1,  the  two  ends  nearest  tbe 
fringe  side  are  made  to  cross  each 
other  In  weaving  and  make  a  firm  sel- 
vage (or  tbe  actual  cloth. 

The  warp  yarn  ma;  be  either  In  col 
ored  atrlpe  form  or  solid  color,  and 
the  Ailing  solid  color,  or  both  warp 
and  filling,  may  be  In  undyed  state 
and  dyed  in  the  piece  when  woven. 

The  draperies  are  made  to  match 
the  body,  similar  colorings  and  de- 
signs being  employed. 

WEAVES   TO   EMPLOY. 

The  best  qualities  have  generally 
Jacquard  effects,  and  as  the  texture  is 
not  so  compact,  the  pliin  weave  must 
be  used  extensively  In  ground,  the 
figure  being  either  5  harness  satin  or 
3—1  twill. 

The  medium  qualities  as  made  on 
harness  looms  have  weaves  as  shown 
tn  Figure  1,  tbe  plain  weave  being 
conspicuous  Id  order  to  make  a  firm 
cloth. 

Low  grade  cloths  are  made  almost 
exclusively  with  the  gauze  weave,  Fig- 
ure 2  being  a  typical  one. 


MADRAS 

Madras  is  a  light- weight  cotton 
cloth,  composed  of  all  cotton  or  cotton 
and  silk,  and  la  a  single  cloth  fabric, 
having  excellent   wearing  qualities. 

It  has  been  on  (be  market  tor  many 
years  and  is  considered  a  staple  In  the 
cotton  goods  line.  It  Is  a  narrow  fabric 
sold  at  27  Inches  wide,  and  la  made  of 
varying  grades,  weighing  from  two 
to  three  ounces  per  yard,  and  Is  used 
at  all  se"B3ns  of  the  year.  It  is  used 
by  the  ladles  for  summer  skirts,  shirt- 
waist suits,  etc.;  by  men  for  shirts, 
shirt  bosoms,  and  four-in-hand  and 
bow  neckties.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
drapery  In  workmen's  nomes  for  win- 
dows, etc. 

It  Is  known  by  the  plain  white 
ground  and  fancy  colored,  narrow 
stripe  warp  effects,  and  Is  made  of  cot- 
ton yarns  ranging  from  1  -26s  to  l  -Sis 
warp  and  filling,  and  from  60  to  100 
or  more  ends  p^r  Inch.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  utility  of  madras  being 
common  among  most  all  classes  of 
people,  permits  of  the  greatest  scope 


In  creating  both  harmonious  and  con- 
trasting colore  and  weave  comblna- 
tfens,  simplicity  In  color  arrangement 
being  generally  the  keynote  to  sac 
cess  In  producing  an  elegant,  good- 
selling  line. 

COLORS. 

Those  colors  most  in  demand, 
which  have  been  adapted  to  this  fab- 
ric, are  rich  and  delicate  shades  of 
blue,  rose,  green,  linen,  tan,  laven 
der,  ecru  and  bright  red. 

For  prominent  hair  line  effects  use 
black,  navy  blue,  dark  green,  royal 
blue  and  cherry  red.  Good  fast  color 
Is  necessary  in  iraklng  madras,  as  tt 
Is  a  wash  fabric,  the  feature  of  which 
la  the  One  colored  stripe  effect  run- 
ning warp  ways. 

If  Inferior  colors  are  used,  they  will 
surely  spread  during  the  finishing 
process,  and  will  cause  a  clouded 
stripe  where  a  distinct  one  was  In- 
tended, thereby  causing  a  pile  of  sec- 
onds. Madras  used  In  making  men's 
stiff  bosom  shirts,  which  retail  at 
11.60  and  upward,  tn  moat  cases  la 
made  entirely  with  a  plain  weave. 

Sometimes  the  colored  stripe  Is  de- 
veloped by  doubling  up  In  the  heddle 
and  reed  (by  drawing  In  two  or  more 
ends  In  one  heddle,  and  the  threads 
of  several  beddlee  In  one  split  in  the 
reed). 

ANOTHER  METHOD. 

Another  method  la  to  weave  tbe 
colored  warp  threads  on  other  har- 
nesses than  thoee  of  the  body  of  the 
cloth,  using  a  twill  weave  on  these 
harnesses,  and  by  doing  so  create  a 
perfect  cord  In  the  cloth. 

High-grade  patterns  are  usually 
formed  by  making  a  plain  white  stripe 
from  U  Inch  to  1H  Inches  In  width, 
and  the  colored  stripe  of  2,  4,  6,  8 
ends.  In  using  any  of  these  numbers 
of  ends,  the  width  of  the  colored 
atrlpe  Is  governed  by  the  fineness  of 
reed,  and  method  of  drawing  through 
the  reed,  consistent  with  the  weave 
effect  desired. 

Fancy  madras  is  made  more  suc- 
cessfully on  the  dobby  loom,  20-bar- 
ness  capacity  covering  most  all  com- 
binations used  In  this  line. 

A  good  grade  of  madras  Is  made  by 
using  l-30s  cotton  warp  and  Ailing. 
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1400  read,  two  onds  per  dent:  81H 
Incline  In  reed:  68  picks,  l-30s  Ail- 
ing; finish,  27  Inches;  weight.  2% 
ounces. 


Finish  for  madraa:  Run  through 
washer,  cylinder  (to  dry  cloth),  ten- 
taring  machine,  calender  or  press. 


Finishing  Particulars. 

Starch,    6    ounces      cornstarch.      2 

ounces  white  cocoanut  oil  softening,  1 


1  per  cent  new  methylene  blue  0  O, 
%  per  cent  ihioflavine  T.  Wash  well. 
PIN'K. 
Mordant  yam  with  2  per  cent  tannic 
acid.  Give  a  turns  and  Ox  with  2  per 
cent  tartar  emetic.  Wash  well.  Dye 
9  ounces  acrldlne  red  6  B.,  3  ounces 
rhodamlne  3  G.  C.  Biachoff  &  Com- 
pany.   Wash  well. 

GINGHAM*  (Common) 

Gingham  (common)  la  a  single  cloth 
composed  entirely  of  cotton  and 
always  woven  with  a  plain  weave; 
it  Is  the  most  universally  known  fab- 
ric on  the  market  and  le  made  In  va- 
rloue  grades,  having  From  50  to  76 
ends  rer  inch  in  the  reed  and  of 
l-26s   to    l-40a  cotton   yarns  In   both 


Reed  Plan. 


Dyeing  Particulars  for  Madraa. 
Following  are  dyeing  particulars  for 
good  madraa  shades: 

LIGHT  GREEN. 

Mordant  yarn  with  2  per  cent  tannic 
■eld.  Give  6  turns  and  fix  with  2  per 
pent  tartar-emetic     Wash  welL     Dye 


warp  and  filling.  It  is  a  wash  fabric, 
made  In  both  check  and  plaid  pat- 
terns. Into  which  an  almost  unlimited 
variety  of  color  combinations  are  in- 
troduced. It  is  iroEt  commonly  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  ladles'  and  chil- 
dren's aprons  and  summer  outing 
dresses. 

It  can  be  woven  in  any  power  loom 
having  a  box  motion  attached,  using 
four-harness  or  heddle  shafts,  and 
having  as  a  selvage  eight  double  ends 
on  each  side. 
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There  are  many  mills  which  are 
dow  using  automatic  looms  for  the 
production  of  ordinary  ginghams.  Of 
course,  the  advantage  gained  Is  not 
quite  as  large  as  when  ordinary  grey 
fabrics  are  being  produced,  but,  rela- 
tively, it  places  a  manufacturer  In  an 
advantageous  position,  as  far  as  com- 
petition is  concerned.  Undoubtedly, 
a  great  many  more  of  these  looms  will 
be  used  In  the  future,  the  only  great 
reason  why  more  of  them  have  not 
been  installed  being  because  of  the 
limited  finances  of  various  concerns 
and  the  fact  that  many  manufacturers 
are  opposed  to  throwing  out  any  ma- 
chines which  seem  to  be  giving  sat- 
isfactory service,  even  though  the 
cost,  of  production  is  rather  high. 

Gingham  warps  are  made  In  two 
lengths,  7 SO  and  1,080  yards,  and 
these  lengths  are  subdivided  into 
shorter  lengths  or  cuts,  usually  14  and 
21,  respectively. 

When  a  gingham  warp  Is  woven  out 
the  set  of  harnesses  or  h  eddies  are 
taken  out  of  the  loom  and  placed 
In  a  twisting  frame  and  twisted,  an 
operation  which  means  the  fastening 
together,  by  means  of  the  Fngers,  of 
those  ends  remaining  in  the  set  of 
harness,  and  those  of  the  new  warp. 
A  practiced  operator  can  accomplish 
this  work  at  the  rate  of  50  to  60  ends 
per  minute,  and  he  Is  generally  a  boy 
of  perhaps  16  years  of  age. 

Loom  fixers  each  have  a  section  of 
looms,  numbering  about  60,  to  care  for 
and  keep  In  good  running  order. 
FINISHING   GINGHAMS. 

The  goods  are  taken  from  the  loom 
and  conveyed  to  the  wareroom,  and 
the  ends  of  several  pieces  or  cuts  are 
sewn  (chain  stitch)  together  on  a 
sewing  machine,  thus  making  a  con- 
tinuous length  of  cloth  Of  severil  hun- 
dred yards,  about  300  yards.  (This  Is 
done  to  facilitate  handling.) 

It  Is  now  run  through  the  sprinkler, 
the  object  of  which  Is  to  dampen  the 
cloth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  improve 
Its  receptive  qualities  In  the  sizing  op- 
eration. 

The  sprinkler  la  a  machine  having  a 
box  arranged  on  Its  top.  Through  this 
box  is  passed  a  roller  having  bristles 
set  on  end  at  regular  intervals,  similar 


to  the  brush  In  a  carpet  sweeper;  the 
box  is  fed  with  water  by  means  of  a 
small  pipe,  and  the  cloth  on  entering 
the  machine  passes  over  the  roller 
brush,  which  in  revolving  comes  in 
contact  with  the  water,  and  spreads  It 
over  the  cloth,  which  is  drawn 
through  tbe  machine  by  ireans  of  de- 
livery rollers  at  tbe  opposite  end. 

From  the  sprinkler,  it  goes  to  the 
siie  tubs,  where  it  Is  given  a  good 
amount  of  starch  sizing.  It  is  next  run 
through  the  cylinders  to  dry  It,  and 
then  run  through  the  (entering  ma- 
chine, which  operation  is  a  continu- 
ing of  the  drying  process,  also  stretch- 


Gingham. 

ing  the  cloth  In  width.  It  Is  then  pess- 
ed  through  the  calender,  which  Is  a 
sort  of  hot  press,  and  in  which  opera- 
tion It  Is  smoothed,  and  receives  the 
desired  glase  on  the  face  of  the  cloth. 
From  the  calender  the  cloth  goes  to 
the  lapping  machine,  where  It  is  roll- 
ed around  a  smalt  wooden  board, 
known  as  a  lapboard.  the  operator 
making  a  bolt  of  each  cut  of  cloth, 
the  length  of  which  is  governed  by 
the  subdivision  of  warp. 

After  the  lapping  operation,  the 
cloth,  which  Is  now  in  the  shape  of  a 
bolt  (commercial  term),  Is  taken  by 
the  folder,  who  unravels  a  couple  of 
yards  and  doubles  it  up,  aad  neatly 
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mill  It  back  In  place,  while  ha  tucks 
In  tho  ends.  The  bolt  la  then  stitched 
with  a  strong  cord,  twice  thronfu 
each  end;  the  ends  are  then  singed 
with  &  gas  dame  to  remove  odd  scrape 
of  filling  threads.  The  bolts  of  cloth 
are  then  placed  In  a  plate  press  In 
the  following  order:  three  or  tour 
bolts  are  laid  Hat  side  by  side  in  the 
press,  and  a  sine  or  other  metal  plate 
placed  upon  them.  This  Is  repeated 
until  the  press  is  filled  with  desired 
number  of  pieces  or  bolts,  tho  top  of 
the  press  Is  then  run  down  by  means 
of  a  belt  connecting  with  a  driving 
shaft,  and  the  goods  allowed  to  re- 
main In  this  condition  several  hours, 
after  which  the  paper  bands  are  plac- 
ed around  them  and  they  are  ready  for 
shipment.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
standard  gingham  patterns,  known  as 
two  shuttle  checks  and  usually  made 
In  blue,  brown,  green,  black  and  red. 
Warp  and  filling:  2-2,  4-4,  6-6,  8  8. 
10-10,  12-12.  14-14,  16-16.  18-18,  20- 
80,  24-24,  the  pattern  reading: 

1  Bin*  14  Bin*      1         Warp 

J  White      °F       ll  Wblt*  I        SMIdb. 

For  side  pattern   effects  use  same 

colors: 

4— t.  *— 4.  •— A.  is— *  »— ts, 


I  Bin.         (    ""*  "•  "•"*• 

I,  WMM      J 

Staple  ginghams  are  known  to  the 
trill  man  as  990,  1,200,  1,400,  meaning 
•00  reed.  1,200  reed,  1.400  reed.  Those 
made  with  a  1,400  reed  are  usually  In- 
tended as  an  imitation  of  tephyr  ging- 
hams. 

A  good  grade  of  ginghams  can.  be 
made  thus:  reed,  000 — two  ends  per 
dent:  29  inches  In  width;  44  picks  fill- 
ing. Finish.  27  Inches.  Check  pattern. 
Weight  about  2.1  ounces:  l-26e  cotton 
warp  and  filling.    Plain  weave. 

A  better  grade  thus:  reed,  1,200 — 
two  ends  rer  dent;  29  Inches  In 
Width;    52  picks    filling.     Finish,    27 


Inches;  weight  2%  ounces;  1-30*  cot- 
ton warp  and  filling;  generally  stripe 
patterns:  plain  weave. 

A  fine  grade  thus:  reed,  1,400— 
two  ends  per  dent:  29  inches  in 
width;  60  picks  Ailing.  Finish,  27 
inches:  weight  two  ounces;  l-40s  cot- 
ton warp  and  filling.  Check  or  plaid 
pattern,  plain  weave. 


white     black 


asszsftSkeS^sssR 


Ginghams  are  made  with  from  two 
colors,  warp  and  filling,  to  eight  col- 
ors la  warp  and  six  la  filling. 

The  1.200  grade  is  occasionally 
made  up  In  spotted  check  effect  or  say 
six  black,  six  white,  having  a  small 
diamond- shaped  figure  at  regular  in- 
tervals, produced  in  dobby  looms. 

Another  style  having  great  vogue 
some  10  years  ago  Is  known  aa  apron 
ginghams,  made  la  900  grade,  and  hav- 
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lug  about  three-quarters  of  the  width 
of  the  cloth  woven  In  a  smalt  check, 
4x4,  and  the  remainder  having  a  large 
pattern,  with  &  woven  check  In  the 
filling.  It  la  usually  made  In  two  col- 
ors, and  made  36  Inches  In  reed. 

Reed  900 — two  ends  per  dent;  36 
Inches  In  reed;  44  picks  ailing.  Fin- 
ish 34  Inches;  l-26e  warp  and  filling. 
Plain   weave. 


J   Whit* 

10  wiuie 
iz  pin 
io  Whus 


Read  from  top  to  bottom  then 


-Ml«nd«XI-«*«enrt«  In  border 
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Blue   for   Ginghams. 

Following  are  the  dyeing  particu- 
lars of  a  good  blue  for  a  gingham 
(common). 

For  100  pounds  yarn,  1st  bath:  6 
pounds  immedlal  Indone  3B  cone;  IS 
pounds  sodium  sulphide  crystals;  4 
pounds  grape  sugar  (glucose) ;  3 
pounds  soda  ash;  4  pounds  common 
salt. 

For  standing  bath:  3  pounds  Imme- 
dlal Indone  3B  con  );  6  pounds  sodium 
sulphide  crystals;  1H  pounds  glucose, 

pou-d  soda  ash. 

Immedlal  Indone  3B  cone  Is  one  of 
the  Casaella  Color  Company's  colors. 
Should  a  bluer  shade  be  required,  a 
little  Immedlal  Indone  B  cone  can  be 
added.  If  a  greener  shade  Is  needed, 
a  little  Immedlal  yellow  D  can  be 
added. 

■  Dye  for  one  hour,  turning  the  goods 
several  times,  then  squeeze  off  well  by 
means  of  the  squeezing  rollers  at- 
tached lo  one  end  of  the  vat.  and  level 
by  wringing  off  rapidly  at  the  wrlng- 
\jig  post. 


Then  age  the  yarn  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  rinse  well  and  soap  if  re- 
quired. Uniform  and  careful  squeez- 
ing and  wringing  off  are  essential  to 
ensure  good  levelness  of  the  dyeings. 

Immedlal  indone  3B  cone  and  B  cone 
are  excellently  suited  for  the  produc- 
tion of  every  shade  of  indigo,  both  for 
light  shades  when  dyed  by  themselves, 
and  for  medium  and  darker  shades 
when  dyed  In  combination  with  Im- 
medlal direct  blue,  or  the  other  brands 
of  Immedlal  Indone.  By  reason  of 
their  simple  method  of  application 
they  deserve  the  special  attention  of 
all  branches  of  cotton  dyeing. 
FINISHING  FOR  GINGHAMS. 

Starch:  2-8  ounces  cornstarch;  4-8 
ounces  white  softening;  1  gallon 
water;  mix  cold,  boll  half  an  hour. 

White  softening  Is  from  cocoanut 
oil.  Pieces  are  run  through  a  starch 
mangle  and  onto  a  cylinder  drying 
machine.  They  are  then  damped  on  a 
sprinkler  machine  and  given  a  light 
calendering. 


CRASH 


Crash  la  a  single  cloth  fabric,  com- 
posed of  all-cotton  yarns,  or  of  cotton 
and  Jute.  It  Is  used  principally  for 
toweling  and  as  a  covering  for  fine 
carpets.  In  some  of  the  southern 
states  it  is  made  with  a  plain  weave, 
and  worn  aa  a  summer  men's  wear 
fabric,  as  It  la  cheaper  than  linen. 

It  Is  usually  made  of  1-14*,  1-lGs.  1- 
20s  cotton  warp  and  filling,  and  some- 
times of  l-10s  and  1-lEs  cotton.  Aa  a 
carpet  covering,  it  is  woven  In  a  nar- 
row loom,  and  has  either  broad  or 
narrow  stripes  In  the  warp,  of  fancy 
colored  dyed  yarns,  dark  red  and  dark 
blue  being  common  colors.  The  ground 
of  the  cloth  is  made  of  cotton  yarns  In 
the  gray,  or  unbleached  state.  This 
fabric  has  the 

APPEARANCE!  OF  LINEN, 
due  to  the  heavy  siiing,  and  calender- 
ing In  finishing.  Small  warp  effect 
twill  weavea  are  need,  such  aa  8 — 1, 
either  right  or  left  hand,  and  running 
at  4G  degrees,  l-16s  cotton  warp  and 
filling  crash  toweling  la  made  of 
yarns  both  in  the  grey  and  bleached 
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state,  generally  about  1-Hi  cotton 
warp  and  filling.  In  widths  varying 
from  IB  to  24  Inches  finished,  either 
all  bleached  or  with  aide  and  croaa 
borders,  or  in  what  la  known  as 

HAIR-LINE  PLAIDS. 
Rarely  any  colors,  excepting  red  or 
nary  blue,  are  used  In  tow- 
eling. The  same  weaves  are 
used  In  this  line  as  In  ordinary  lin- 
.  ens,  namely,  the  plain  weave  or  1  up 
and  1  down,  in  the  commoner  grades. 
But  for  bathing  purposes,  where  a 
rough  toweling  la  sometimes  requir- 
ed, there  Is  the  bird's-eye  or  hucka- 
back    weave — also     the       eight -end 


HUCKABACK  DESIGN. 


honeycomb  weave.  Toweling,  having 
as  a  design  floral  or  scroll  figures,  la 
made  on  narrow  looms,  having  &  Jac- 
quard  machine  attached;  this  sort  Is 
used  for  bureau  scarfs. 
Crash  can  be 

WOVEN  ON  ANT  POWER  LOOM. 
Tha  kind  of  loom  necessary  to  pro- 
duce any  certain  grade  of  crash  la 
governed  by  the  construction  ol  weave 
effect  desired,  as,  for  Instance,  either 
the  plain  or  twill  weave  effects  are 
beat  adapted  to  the  roller  or  cam 
loom;  the  more  complicated  fancy 
weaves,  such  as  backabacks  and 
honeycomb,  necessitate  the  use  of  a 
(lobby  loom. 

TO  FINISH  CRASH, 
It  Is  first  run  through  a  sprinkler,  to 
dampen  It;  then  It  Is  put  through  the 
slce  tub  and  rather  heavily  sized, 
after  which  It  Is  run  through  a  dryer. 
From  tha  dryer  It  goes  to  the  calen- 


ders, In  which  machine  the  gas-heated 
top  roller  acts  upon  the  s&lng  and 
produces  the  rather  glazed  effect  on 
the  face,  of  the  cloth. 

Crash  toweling  using  huckaback 
weave:  reed  850,  2  ends  per  dent;  IS 
Inches  wide;  1-lGa  cotton  warp  and 
filling  (bleach);  46  picks  of  filling; 
finish  1614  inches;  weight,  1.85 
ounces. 

To  make  a  softer  feel,  use  one-hair 
number  of  plckj)  and  wind  l-16s  and  1- 
20s  (1  end  of  each)  on  same  bobbin, 
and  weave  it  in;  this  alao  Increases 
the  mottled  effect. 

Crash  toweling  using  honeycomb 
weave;  reed  850,  2  ends  per  dent;  20 
inches  wide;  2-20s  cotton  warp  and 
filling  (bleach);  44  picks  of  filling; 
loom  width,  16  ounces;  no  finish; 
weight,  314  ounces.  Use  dobby  loom 
for  each  of  these  fabrics. 

In  making  honeycomb  toweling.  If 
using  a  cross  border,  the  Crompton 
double  cylinder  or  two -weave  dobby 
la  the  most  convenient,  as  the  border 
weave  and  the  body  weave  eacb  haa 
Ita  separate  harness  chain,  and  is 
worked  from  the  box  chain. 

THE   FINISHING. 

Detailed  Description  of  the  Process  ot 
Crash    Finishing. 

To  finish  a  piece  of  crash  ready  for 
the  market:  If  the  piece  is  clean 
enough  and  a  cheap,  rough  finish  is 
required,  the  first  process  is  starching. 
A  very  light  starch  liquor  is  neces- 
sary, to  one  gallon  of  water,  two  to  six 
ounces  of  cornstarch,  one-half  to  one 
pound  cocoanut  oil  softening.  Mix  In 
cold  water  and  boil  together  for  30 
minutes.  The  pieces  are  passed 
through  a  starch  mangle  at  full  width, 
over  a  drying  machine  of  steam  cyl- 
inders. They  are  then  passed  through 
a  light  calender  to  straighten  the 
goods  out,  and  smoothed  down  a  little. 
They  are  then  folded  up,  packed  in 
cases   and   shipped   away. 

The  goods  can  be  bleached,  each 
piece  being  placed  separately  in  a 
kler,  or  the  ends  sewed  together  and 
the  goods  run  into  a  kler,  with  a  4  de- 
gree Tw.  solution  or  caustic  soda,  and 
boiled  six  to  eight  hours, 
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The  goods  are  then  ma  through 
A  WASHING  MACHINE 
and  returned  to  the  kier,  and  the  soda 
boll  repeated  for  eight  hours.  The 
goods  are  run  through  a  washing  ma- 
chine, and  through  a  solution  ol  oil  of 
vitriol  14  degree  Tw,  washed  again, 
and  ran  through  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  at  y%  degree  Tw.,  piled  in  a 
bin  for  eight  hours,  run  through  an 
acid  solution  of  oil  of  vitriol  Vt  degree 
Tw.,  and  well  washed  nntll  all  trace  of 
acid  Is  eliminated.  If  any  acid  Is  left 
In  the  goods,  the  goods,  being  very 
heavy,  will  be  tender,  as  they  will  re- 
tain so  much  acid  when  dried  on  the 
drying  machine  that  they  will  have  the 
fibre  of  the  cloth  Injured.  The  goods 
are  then  starched  with  four  to  els 
ounces  to  a  gallon  of  cornstarch,  one- 
half  pound  cocoanut  oil,  white  soften- 
ing. This  is  to  add  a  little  fullness  to 
the  cloth  without  making  It  too  stiff 
and  starchy.  The  goods  are  then  dried 
on  a  tenter  frame  at  full  width,  to 
keep  them  straight  and  have  the  weft 
perfectly  straight  across  the  piece. 

If  required,  they  are  then  given  a 
light  calendering.  If  a  light  buff  or 
ecru  Is  required,  a  little  color  is  add- 
ed to  the  starch  liquor,  or  the  goods 
are  dyed  on  a  Jigger  machine,  or  on  a 
padding  machine. 

These  goods  will  stand  a  great 
amount  of  wearing,  and  look  dressy 
and  chic,  without  being  too  expensive. 


DOMET  OR  OUTING  CLOTH 

Domet,  or  outing  cloth.  Is  a  single 
cloth,  composed  of  single  cotton  yarns, 
generally  1-20  to  1-26  warp  yarn,  and 
l-14a  or  1-I6s  cotton  or  cotton  and 
cotton  shoddy  mixed  filling  yarns.  It 
Is  made  In  bright  colored  stripe  and 
plaid  patterns,  and  is  used  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  shirts,  paJamAs,  etc.,  and 
Is  always  woven  with  a  plain  weave, 
or  1   up,  1   down. 

In  effect  it  Is  a  fabric  having 
A  SOFT,  REGULAR  NAP 
on  both  sides  of  the  goods  and  in  ap- 
pearance Is  very  similar  to  a  flannel. 

The  nap  is  produced  by  carding  or 
brushing  up  the  loose  outside  fibres 
on  a  rather  slack  twisted  filling  yarn, 


by  running  the  cloth  through  a  nap- 
ping machine. 

The  napper  Is  a  machine  consisting 
of  s  series  of  woolen  rollers,  through 
which   the   cloth   passes,   aa   the   mi- 


Dot  net. 

chine  Is  working  automatically.  The 
brush  roller,  that  part  of  the  machine 
which  raises  the  nap,  Is  a  wooden  cyl- 
inder covered  with  wire  card  clothing, 
and  Is  in  fact  the  same  as  a  fancy  on  a 
woolen  card.  This  brush  roller  Is  set 
on  the  top  of  the  machine  near  the 
center,  and  Is  so  arranged  that  the 
clotb  passes  between  It  and  a  wooden 
or  other  solid  roller  or  cylinder,  and 
as  the  brush  roller  revolves,  the  wire 
teeth  In  the  card  clothing  come  In  con- 
tact with  the  surface  of  the  clotb  and 
as  they  are  running  In  opposite  dhac 
tlons,  the  filling  being  the  softest,  the 
nature!  result  Is  a  nap  being  raised. 
A  domet  fabric  may  have  either  a 
high  or  long  nap,  or  a  short  or  close 


nap. 


THB  DEGREE  OP  NAP 


to  be  produced  Is  governed  first  by 
the  experienced  Judgment  of  the  man- 
ufacturer In  buying  a  filling  yarn 
which  will  produce  the  best  results, 
nsmely.  a  fine  nap.  with  minimum  lose 
of  strength  as  a  thread,  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  amount  of  filling  twist  and 
In  a  given  count,  leas  the  percentage 
of  twist,  to  create  proper  degree  of 
slackness  In  the  yarn.  Is  found  con- 
venient when  baying  this  kind  of  yarn. 
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Domet  Is  generally  made  on  a  roll- 
er or  cam  loom,  es  a  cloth  receives 
NO  FINISH,  EXCEPTING  THE  NAP. 
The  selling  width  of  Che  cloth  Is  about 
2914  Inches.  During  the  process  of 
napping,  a  do-net  loses  a  htbII  per- 
centage of  the  filling  weight.  Thin 
waste  Is  called  fly,  as  It  Is  used  by 


the  cotton  is  followed  of  having  the 
mixings  as  large  as  possible,  bat  no 
other  special  attention  need  be  given 


Draft  Re* a    Plan. 


shoddy  manufacturers  In  the  produc- 
tion of  heavy  backing  yarns. 

Warp  colors  used  In  domet  stripes. 
dark  blue,  light  blue,  light  brown,  pink 
and  light  green. 

Filling:  all  white  for  stripes,  and  In 
some  grades,  cotton  and  cotton  shoddy 
nixed  yarns  give  the  fabric  a  dark 
tone,  after  the  napping.  The  last- 
named  grade  is  used  extensively  as  a 
working  shirt  for  iracblnlsts.  as  It 
doesn't  show  the  soiled  places  very 
readily,  and  will  tear  easily  if  caught 
in  the  machinery. 

Warp  stripe  domet:  reed  800;  2 
ends  par  dent,  31  V4  inches,  l-22s  cot- 
ton warp  yarns,  36  picks. 

l-16s  cotton  Qlllng,  11  turns  twist 
(will  produce  good,  close   nap). 

Selling    width    29^4    Inches. 

Plain  weave  on  four  harness; 
drawn-ln  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Weight,  2.3  ounces,  about. 

Amount  of  filling  twist,  less  about 
15  per  cent,  will  give  good  results  in 
napping. 

Filling  loses  about  %  per  cent  of  its 
weight  during  napping  process. 

Carding    Particulars. 

The  raw  stock  used  for  these  goods 

should  be  American  of  about  1  1-16 

Inch  staple.  The  usual  plan  of  mixing 


THE  SPEED. OF  THE  BEATER. 
This  should  be  run  at  above  the  aver- 
age speed,  because  the  cotton  used 
generally  contains  more  than  the  av- 
erage amount  of  dirt,  etc.,  found  In 
cotton.  The  weight  of  the  lap  at  the 
front  of  the  finisher  picker  should  be 
heavy.  At  the  card  the  only  special 
features  to  be  careful  of  are  the  set- 
tings. These  should  be  open  because 
of  the  weight  of  the  lap  put  In  at  the 
card  and  also  because  the  production 
of  this  machine  with  this  class  of 
goods  is  large.  The  most  special  at- 
tention given  to  this  class  of  goods  Is 


at 


THE  DRAWING  FRAME, 


three  processes  being  the  usual  num- 
ber run.  The  most  Important  points 
to  look  out  for  are  as  follows:  that 
the  settings  are  all  right,  the  top 
leather  rolls  are  properly  covered, 
and  that  they  have  no  channels  or 
are  not  hollowed  out  along  their  en- 
tire length,  that  the  top  re  lis  are  kept 
properly  varnished,  that  the  stop  mo- 
tions are  properly  adjusted,  and  last- 
ly that  the  condensing  or  large  front 
calender  rolls  are  set  so  that  the 
proper  pressure  la  brought  to  bear  on 
the  cotton  sliver  being  passed  be- 
tween them.  It  may  be  Just  as  well  to 


say 


A  FEW  THINGS 


here  about  the  drawing  frame  which 
apply  not  only  to  the  class  of  cloth 
under  description,  but  also  to  all  cot- 
ton yarns  for  all  classes  of  work.  Too 
little  attention  Is  given  to  tbe  draw- 
ing frame.  Just  because  it  Is  one  of 
the  most  simply  constructed  machines 
used  in  the  card  room.  It  generally 
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receives  tbe  least  attention.  This 
should  not  be  tbe  case,  however,  be- 
cause the  drawing  frame,  unless 
properly  looked  alter,  will  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  yarn  made.  If  the  draw- 
ing frame  Is  properly  looked  after  It 
will  be  found  that  the  roving  being 
made  will  be  a  great  deal  evener  than 
If  the  drawing  frames  are  left  to  look 
after  themselves.  Particular  atten- 
tion should  always  be  given  to  the 

DIFFERENT  STOP  MOTIONS 
to  see  that  tbey  are  doing  what  Is  re- 
quired of  them.  It  will  be  seen  that  If 
only  one  stop  motion  In  a  head  does 
not  work  properly  and  allows  an  end 
to  pass  through  the  machine  without 
stopping  It,  tbe  resulting  finished 
yarn  is  going  to  be  lighter  at  that  cer- 
tain part  and  In  this  w-y  make  an 
uneven  yarn.  I  know  that  It  will  be 
said  that  the  drafts  and  doublings  at 
the  future  machines 

WILL  HELP  TO. OVERCOME 
this  defect,  but  If  the  adjustment 
were  made  at  tbe  drawing  frame  this 
particular  defect  would  not  exist  Per- 
haps a  good  thing  for  card  room  over 
seere  to  paste  In  their  hits  would  be, 
"Watch  your  drawing  frames,  first, 
last  and  always."  We  have  wandered 
somewhat  from  the  subject  under  de- 
scription and  will  conclude  the  card- 
ing end  of  it  by  saying  that  no  special 
points,  outside  of  the  ones  generally 
followed,  need  be  given  to  the  making 
of  the  roving.  A  great  deal  of  tbe  un- 
evenness  of  the  yarn,  If  any  exists,  Is 
covered  up  because  the  cloth  Is 
napped. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 

The  colors  In  tbe  fabric  illustrated 

can  be  dyed  In  the  yarn  or  raw  stock. 

The    dyeing    particulars    are    as    fol- 

GRAY. 

For  100  pounds  of  raw  stock  for 
dark   gray,  Cassella   Color   Company. 

1st  bath:  15  pounds  l-nrceilil  black 
N.  0.;  4  ounces  immedlal  yellow  D.; 
10  pounds  sodium  sulphide;  7  pounds 
soda  ash;  12  pounds  cryst  Glauber's 
salt. 


2d  and  standing  bath:  7  pounds  im- 
medlal black  N.  Q.;  1  ounce  Immedlal 
yellow  D.;  6  pounds  sodium  sulphide; 
3  pounds  soda  ash;  4  pounds  cryst 
Glauber's  salt. 

Enter  stock,  raw  cotton,  at  the  boll, 
and  keep  at  200  degrees  F.  tor  one 

Wash  well  with  water  and  squeeie 
through  rollers,  and  repeat  operation 
of  washing  several  times,  until  cotton 
Is  perfectly  clean. 

FOR  LIGHT  GRAY. 

1st  bath:  8  pounds  lmrredial  black 
N.  G„  Cassella  Color  Company;  1 
ounces  Immedlal  yellow  D.,  Cassella 
Color  Company;  8  pounds  sodium  sul- 
phide; 6  pounds  soda  ash;  10  pounds 
cryst    Glauber's  salt 

2d  and  standing  bath:  G  pounds  Im- 
medlal black  N.  G.;  2  ounces  imme- 
dlal yellow  D. ;  5  pounds  sodium  sul- 
phide; 4  pounds  soda  ash;  G  pounds 
cryst  Glauber's  silt. 

Enter  stock  at  boil,  and  keep  at  200 
degrees  F.  for  one  hour. 
Wash  well,  as  with  darker  shade. 
The  immedlal  colors  of  the  Cassella 
Color  Company  sre  absolutely  fast  to 
washing  and  sunlight,  and  are  free 
from  sulphur,  so  that  there  Is  not  the 
danger  of  tendering  the  fibre  as  with 
so  many  of  the  sulphur  colors. 

The  immedlal  colors  are  gradually 
replacing  tbe  direct  one-dip  colors 
which  bave  bad  so  long  a  run,  and 
which  were  used  so  extensively  for 
the  last  10  years  or  more. 

The  Immedlal  colors  are  now  made 
Into  blacks,  blues,  browns,  yellows, 
greens,  wines  and  very  soon  there 
will  be  a  full  range  of  shades  made, 
to  match  all  colors  required  in  cotton 
goods.  Tbe  Immedlal  blues  are  as 
fast  as  the  Indigo  shades  so  long  used 
for  all  fast  colors. 

PINK. 

For  100  pounds  raw  stock,  cotton: 
20  pounds  Glauber's  salt;  2  pounds  sal 
soda;  5  ounces  diamine  rose  G.  D. 

Enter   at   boil   and    boll   one   hour. 
Wasb  well  in  water. 
BLUE. 

For  103  pounds  raw  stock,  cotton: 
20  pounds  Glauber's  salt;  2  pounds  sal 
soda;  1%  pounds  diamine  blue  B.  X. 
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Enter  at  boll  and  boll 


Wash  well  In  water.  The  diamine  rose 
O.  D.  and  the  diamine  blue  B.  X.  are 
from  the  Cassella  Color  Company  and 
are  very  level  dyeing  colore  and  very 
fast  to  light  and  washing. 

A  variety  of  colors,  of  course,  can 
be  tued  in  the  dyeing  of  this  fabric. 

ZEPHYR*  GINGHAM 

Zephyr  gingham  is  the  finest  grade 
of  gingham  n-ade.  and  la  a  light- 
weight cotton  fabric,  composed  of  I- 
40a  to  1  60b  cotton  warp  and  Ailing 

It  Is  woven  with  either  the  plain 
weave  or  a  small  all  over  dobby  ef- 
fect. It  Is  made  in  very  attractive 
patterns  by  using  good  fast  colors  In 
warp  and  filling,  and,  as  a  cloth,  h&a 
aplendld  wearing  qualities. 

From 

TWO  TO  TEN  COLORS 
can  be  used  in  both  warp  and  filling, 
the  filling  colors  being  governed  by 
the  number  of  shuttles  the  loom  will 
run,  and  this  number  is  Increased  by 
the  Introduction  of  fancy  colored, 
printed  yarns. 

Zephyr   gingham  is   made  up    into 


Zephyr  G'ngham. 
such  patterns  as  light  and  dark  tone, 
shaded  plaids,  corded  and  ribbed 
stripes,  small  checks  and  broad,  deli- 
cately colored  plaids,  having  a  ran- 
dom printed  yarn  coloring,  and  this 
last  combination  Is  woven  on  a  dobby 
loom,  nslng  as  a  design  a  small 
broken  twill  arrangement.  The  effect 
produced  le  something  on  the  order 
of  a  Jacquard  pattern. 

METED  COLOR  EFFECTS 
are  made  by  dressing  the  warp,  one 
end  white,  one  end  fancy  print,  lor. 


hour,     say,  100  ends,  and  then  making  a  rib 


by  using  a  satin  weave  for  eight  or 
ten  ends  of  a  dirk  color,  such  aa 
black,  blue  or  red  brown.  This  style 
Is  made  In  stripes,  as  stated  above, 
also  In  plaids  by  using  all  white  fill- 
ing to  cross  the  one  and  one  dressing 


Zephyr  Gingham. 

In  the  warp  and  a  correspondingly 
dark  colored  filling  squared  with  the 
satin  rib  in  the  warp. 

CORDED  EFFECTS 
are  produced  by  drawing  in  2,  S,  4 
ends  in  one  heddle  and  split,  and  this 
Is  siuared  in  the  filling  by  using  a 
correspondingly  heavy  thread,  as,  for 
Instance,  3  ends  1-4US  warp  In  one 
heddle  and  1  pick  of  3-40s  In  lining. 
This  would  require  such  a  loom  as 
the  Knowles  4x4  box  dobby  loom. 

For  a  roller  loom,  using  plain  weave, 
and  making  a  cord,  draw  warp  in,  aa 
stated  above,  or  make  two  cords  side 
by  side  by  drawing  in  two  ends  per 
heddle  and  four  ends  In  split ,  and 
square  this  by  two  picks,  each  of  1- 
2fa  cotton  filling. 

Zephyr  gingham  can  be  woven  on 
any  roller  loom.  Of  this  style  loom  the 
4x1  box  is  ibe  more  suitable.  For 
more  elaborate  filling  patterns  there 
is  the  Crompton  6x1  box  gingham 
loom,  and  for  fancy  weave  effect  take 
a  loom  having  a  spring  bottom  dobby 
motion  attached. 

Autorratlc  looms  are  beginning  to 
he  Installed  for  the  production  of 
fancy  zepnyr  ginghams.  In  Instances 
it  is  claimed  that  as  many  as  six 
colors  are  being  woven  on  an  au- 
tomatic loom,  and  giving  much  more 
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Fancy  Dobby  Weave  Zephyr, 


satisfactory  results  than  were  previ- 
ously obtained.  In  order  to  usa  au- 
tomatic Iooieb  successfully,  a  great 
deal  more  attention  trust  be  given  to 
the  yarna  which  are  used  In  the  va- 
rious cloths.  Certain  mills  have  had 
to  purchase  longer  cotton  and  install 
more  up-to-date  preparatory  machin- 
ery when  they  installed  automatic 
looms  for  the  production  of  Btaple 
fabrics,  and  while  this  same  condition 
does  not  apply  to  so  great  an  extent 
on  ginghams,  nevertheless  It  Is  one 
of  the  important  Items. 

COLORS  FOR  ZEPHYR. 

Black,  light  blue,  dark  blue,  light 
brown,  pink,  red,  tan,  ecru,  canary, 
orange,  new  blue,  old  gold.  Print 
yarns  can  be  obtained  of  almost  any 
color  desired. 

A  good  grade  of  zephyr  gingham  Is 
made  aa  follows: 

Reed  1500,  two  ends  per  spilt,  29 
Inchea  wide,  80  picks;  wettbt,  two 
ounces  about:  l-50s  cotton  warp  and 
filling;    finish   27   inches. 

COLOR  EFFECT. 


White  cord  •qui*  t  end*, 
wiiit..  cor  a  »aui.le  I  and*. 


White*  cord  •quale  1  end*. 

Plu..   ' 

White  card  eaas.1*  t  ende. 

Drawlng-ln- 
draft. 

White' cord  eauale  t  ende. 
White. 

White  cord  eau»li  1  end* 

White. 

White  cord  nqua.li  t  end* 

Brow*. 

Reed  plan. 
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The  finish  consists  of  sprinkling  and 
of  running  cloth  through  very  thin  siz- 
ing, after  which  It  is  tentered  and  cal- 
endared. 

Carding    Particulars. 

Various  grades  of  cotton  as  welt  as 
different  lengths  of  staple  are  used  for 
the  class  or  goods  described.  The 
length  of  staple  used  for  the  former 
goods  Is  about  1  3-8  Inches  and  gen- 
erally American  cotton  Is  used.  The 
mixings  should  be  as  large  as  possible 
bo  as  to  obtain  an  even  yarn.  It  will 
be  at  once  seen  that  if  small  mixings 
are  used  there  will  be  some  little  dif- 
ference In  each  mixing  and  Just  this 
little  difference  will  show  up  in  the 
finished  yarn.  This  applies  not  only 
to  this  mixing  for  the  class  of  goods 
described  but  to  all  mixings  for  all 
goods,  and 

THE  MIXING 
of  cotton  is  one  of  the  most  particular 
points  of  carding,  because  If  different 
lengths  of  Btaple  are  allowed  to  be 
mixed  together,  it  Is  bound  to  cause 
trouble  in  addition  to  uneven  yarn. 
Every  bale  of  cotton  should  be  sepa- 
rately stapled  before  It  is  allowed  to 
be  put  into  the  mixing,  and  If  the 
staple  Is  longer  or  shorter  than  the 
cotton  already  mixed,  it  should  be  pat 
one   side. 

The  cotton  should  be  run  through 
openers  and  two  processes  of  pickers, 
although  a  great  many  mills  use  three 
processes;  but  all  the  newer  plants 
being  built  have  only  two  processes 
of  pickers.    The 

SPEED  OF   THE   BEATER 
should  be  about  1,050  revolutions  per 
minute  for  the  opener  and  1,600  rev- 


olutions per  minute  for  the  breaker 
and  1,450  revolutions  per  minute  for 
the  finisher,  a  12  to  13  ounce  lap  be- 
ing made  at  the  finisher  picker. 

The  card  should  have  closer  set- 
tings than  for  the  cloth  described  pre- 
viously. Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  Betting  of  the  back  plate 
to  the  llcker-in.  If  this  plate  1b  set 
too  close  the  cotton  will  be  broken 
and  if  set  too  far  away  will  cause 
bunches  to  come  through.  It  is  al- 
ways Just  as  well,  when  setting  a  card 
for  new  length  of  stock  or  changing 
over,  to  sample  the  cotton,  both  be- 
fore It  enters  the  card  and  after  it 
leaves  it,  to  compare  the  two  staples 
and  to  see  It  they  are  of  the  same 
length.  A  good  weight  per  yard  for 
sliver  at  the  card  for  this  class  of 
goods  is  50  grains.  On  the  former 
grades  of  the  goods  under  description 

THE  COTTON  IS  COMBED. 
This,  of  course,  means  extra  expense 
because  of  the  extra  machines  used, 
but  it  also  makes  the  yarn  evener  be- 
cause at  the  comber  all  the  short  fi- 
bers are  taken  out,  leaving  all  the  fi- 
bres of  the  same  length.  When  comb- 
ers are  used  only  two  processes  of 
drawing  are  regarded,  but  when  the 
combers  are  not  used  for  this  class 
of  goods  then  three  processes  of 
drawing  are  used.  For  this  class  of 
goods  only  15  per  cent  waste  should 
be  taken  out  at  the  comber. 

At  the  speeders  or  fly  frames  the 
drawing  sliver  is  put  through  the 
Blubber,  1st  intermediate,  2d  Inter- 
mediate and  fine  frames,  the  finished 
hank  roving  ranging  from  8  to  12 
hank.  In  the  samples  under  descrip- 
tion the  hank  used  would  be  about  IS. 
Watch  the  settings  of  the  rolls  at  the 
fly  frames  and  see  that  all  your 
frames  are  set  alike.  These  settings 
should  be  looked  after  all  the  time 
and  should  lapping  or  bunching  occur 
It  Is  a  pretty  good  Indication  tliat 
something  is  wrong  with  your  roll 
Bettings.  If  many  frames  are  being 
run  on  the  same  stock, 

IT  IS  VERY  IMPORTANT 
to  have  all  the  change  gears  the  same, 
especially    the   draft    gear.      It    some- 
times'happens"  that  the  wrong  draft 

Di3rzecbydOO<2l< 
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gctar  will  be  put  on  one  frame  and  the 
roBult  la  tbat  Ute  yarn  la  delivered  to 
the  ring  spinning  room  or  mule  room 
uneven.  It  will  also  cause  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  In  siting  the  yarns.  Thle 
trouble  la  greater  If  the  wrong  gear  la 
put  on  one  of  the  2d  Intermediate 
frames  because  the  draft  gear  on  these 
machines  Is  seldom  changed  and  you 
might  not  look  here  for  the  troubl* 
for  a  long  time  and  until  considerable 
annoyance  had  been  caused. 

Dyeing   Particular*. 

The  colors  In  the  fabric  Illustrated 
are  dyed  In  the  yarn.  The  dyeing  par- 
ticulars are  aa  follows: 

LIGHT  TAN. 

For  100  pounds  yarn:  12  ounces 
immedial  yellow  D.,  pat;  2  ounces  lm- 
medlal  olive  B.,  pat;  7  ounces  Im- 
medial cutch  Q.,  pat:  B  pounds  sodium 
sulphide;  10  pounds  cryat.  Glauber's 
salt;  3  pounds  soda  ash.  Enter  yarn 
at  boil  and  boil  one  hour.  Wash  well 
with  two  or  three  waters. 
ECRU. 

For  100  pounds  yarn:  6  ounces  im- 
medial yellow  D,  pat;  1  ounce  Imme- 
dial olive  B.,  pat;  4  ounces  immedial 
cutch  G.,  pat.;  5  pounds  sodium  sul- 
phide; 10  pounds  cryst  Glauber's 
salt;  3  pounds  soda  ash.  Enter  yarn  at 
boil.  Boil  one  hour.  Wash  well  with 
two  or  three  clean  waters. 
LIGHT  BROWN. 

For  100  pounds  yarn:  8  ounces  Im- 
medial brown  B„  pat;  1  pound,  4 
ounces  Immedial  cutch  O.,  pat.;  5 
pounds  sodium  sulphide;  10  pounds 
cryst  Glauber's  salt;  3  pounds  soda 
aah.  Enter  yarn  at  boll,  and  boll  one 
hour.  Wash  well  with  two  or  three 
waters. 

OLD  GOLD. 

For  100  pounds  yarn:  2  per  cent  Im- 
medial yellow  D,  pat;  6  per  cent  so- 
dium sulphide;  12  per  cent  cryst. 
Glauber's  salt;  3  per  cent  soda  ash. 
Enter  yarn  at  boll.  Boll  one  hour. 
Wash  well  with  two  or  three  waters. 
PINK. 

For  100  pounds  yam:  6  ounces  dia- 
mine rose  G  D,  pat;  2  pounds  sal  so- 


da; 26  pounds  Glauber's  salt  Enter  ai 
bolL  Boll  one  hour.  Wash  well  Is 
water. 

NEW  BLUB. 

For  100  pounds  yarn:  3  per  cent  Im- 
medial sky  blue  powdered  cone;  6  per 
cent  sodium  sulphide;  10  per  cent 
cryst  Glauber's  salt;  3  per  cent  soda 
aah. 

After  treated  with  tt  per  cent  blch- 
roroe  potash;  '&  per  cent  blueatone. 
Wash  well  with  water. 

LIGHT  BLUE. 

For  100  pounds  yarn:  14  per  cent 
Immedial  Indone  B,  pat;  14  per  cent 
immedial  sky  blue  powered  cone;  6 
pounds  sodium  sulphide;  10  pounds 
cryst  Glauber's  salt;  3  pounds  soda 
ash.  Enter  at  boll.  Boll  one  hour. 
Wash  well  with  water. 

DARK  BLUE. 

For  100  pounds  yarn:  5  pounds  Im- 
medial Indone  blue,  8  B,  pat;  10 
pounds  sodium  snip  hide;  IS  pounds 
cryst.  Glauber's  salt;  6  pounds  soda 
aah.  Enter  at  bolL  Boll  one  hour. 
Waah  well  with  water. 
ORANGE. 

For  100  pounds  yarn:  6  pounds  im- 
medial orange  C,  pat;  8  pounds  so- 
dium sulphide;  16  pounds  cryst  Glau- 
ber's salt;  6  pounds  soda  aah.  Enter 
at  boll.  Boll  one  hour.  Wash  well  In 
two  or  three  waters. 

BLACK. 

For  100  pounds  yarn,  1st  bath:  30 
pounds  Immedial  black  NN.  cone;  12 
pounds  sodium  sulphide;  20  pounds 
cryst  Glauber's  salt;   6  pounds  soda 

2d  bath:  10  pounds  Immedial  black 
N  N  cone;  8  pounds  sodium  sulphide; 
IE  pounds  cryst  Glauber's  salt;  4 
pounds   soda   ash. 

Enter  at  boll.  Boll  one  hour.  Waah 
well  In  two  or  three  clean  waters. 

The  Finishing. 
In  the  finishing  process  nee:  4  to  8 
ounces  cornstarch,  4  to  8  ounces  co- 
coanut  oil,  white  softening,  1  gallon 
water.  Mix  cold,  boll  half  an  hour. 
Starch  through  mangle.  Run  over 
drying  cylinders.    Sprinkle,  sad  oal- 
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under  through  light  calender.  After 
starching,  the  goods  are  sometimes 
dried  over  the  tenter  frame  to  keep 
the  pattern  straight  across  the  piece. 


CRINOLINE 


Crinoline  la  a  fabric  composed  of 
cotton  warp,  horsehair  filling  or  all 
cotton  yarns.  It  Is  sold  in  varying 
widths,  and  Is  used  by  tailors  and 
dressmakers  in  stiffening  clothing. 

It  Is  a  cheap  cloth  of  low  texture 
and  simple  construction, 

THE  DISTINGUISHING  FEATURE 
being  the  stiff  finish  with  either  a  dull 
or  highly  glazed  face  on  the  cloth. 
Crinoline,  having  a  horsehair  fill- 
ing, requires  a  loom  of  special  con- 
struction to  handle  the  hair,  as  It  Is 
bong  in  a  neat  bundle  on  the  end  of 
the  loom,  the  hair  being  of  a  uniform 
length  and  color,  generally  black;  the 
mechanism  on  the  loom  drawing  a 
strand  of  hair  from  the  bunch  and 
placing  It  in  the  shed  formed  by  the 
harness.  A  herring-bone  twill  weave 
is  used  In  this  grade  of  the  cloth. 
Practically 

THE  SAME  EFFECT 
can  be  produced  by  using  a  glased 
warp  thread  and  a  cotton  filling. 
The  glazing  process  Is  to  take  the 
cotton  warp  thread,  and  after 
charging  heavily  with  a  solution  of 
sizing,  the  yarns  are  run  through  su- 
per-heated cylinders  and  rollers,  the 


the  size.  In  some  cases,  equals  10  per 
cent  of  that  of  the  yarns  used  In  con- 
struction. 

Crinoline  Is  made  generally  on  the 
roller  or  cam  loom  of  l-20s  to  1-zoa 
cotton  warp  and  filling  yarn,  using 
26  to  40  ends  and  picks  per  inch,  the 
clotb  losing  about  10  per  cent  of  Its 
width  from  loom  to  finished  width. 
The  warps  are  slied  S  to  10  per  cent 
and  the  woven  cloth  made  to  absorb 
15  to  20  per  cent  of  its  weight,  during 
sizing  operation. 

TO   FINISH  CRINOLINE 
means  to  stiffen  It.      The    cloth    Is 
therefore  taken  direct  from  the  loom 
to  the  size  tubs  and  after  this  opera- 


effect  being  a  highly  polished  surface 
to  the  yarn. 

Crinoline  composed  of  regular  cot- 
ton yarns  Is  stiffened  by  weighting        „  .   _  . 
the  fabric  with  siting;  the  weight  ofnlture  covering,  the   weave  being  a 


tion  It  is  run  through  the  cylinders 
to  dry  It,  after  which  the  glaze  finish 
Is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  heat- 
ed rollers  In  the  calender  machine. 
The  cloth  Is  then  rolled  or  lapped,  to 
whatever  size  bolt  desired,  the  bolt 
pressed  in  plate  press,  and  the 
crinoline  la  ready    for    the 


Crinoline  Is  usually  made  in  either 
solid  black  or  cotton  In  the  grey: 
plain  weave;  reed  TOO;  1  end  per  split; 
27Mr  Inches  reed;  i-26s  cotton  warp 
and  filling;  36  picks;  20  par  cent  size 
In  finish. 

Color,  black;  weight,  1.9  ounces; 
16  square  inches,  weight  16.1  grains, 
finished  weight;  16  square  inches, 
weight  12.1  grains  after  sizing  is  re- 
moved. 

Horsehair  is  used  In  manufactur- 
ing haircloth,  a  fabric  used  for  fur- 
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filling  affect  satin  (generally  about 
five  harness)  to  throw  hair  on  the 
lace  of  the  cloth.  These  satin 
weaves  permit  of  about  16  per  cent 
more  ends  and  picks  than  are  used  In 
an  ordinary  weave.  This  Is  due  to  the 
long  floats  In  either  warp  or  filling 
effect  satins. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 
Although  the  yarns  used  to  make 
crinoline  are  what  are  called  coarse 
yarns  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
they  may  be  neglected  in  any  way  in 
the  carding  and  spinning,  because 
coarse  yarns  should  not  be  thrown  to- 
gether any  more  than  the  finer  counts 
of  yarns.  We  should  not  turn  our  at- 
tention from  the  carding  and  spinning 
of  coarse  yarns  and  let  them  be  run 
through  the  different  machines  until 
the  required  count  is  made,  but  we 
should  give  special  attention  to  the 
production  end  of  these  yarns,  as  it  is 
here  we  can  make  the  best  showing. 
In  coarse  counts  of  yarns  It  should  be 
our  aim  to  get  as  large  a  production 
from  each  machine  as  possible  and 

NOT  OVERLOAD  THE  MACHINE, 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  as  good 
a  finished  yam  as  possible.  Another 
thing,  when  making  coarse  counts  of 
yarn  we  are  not  required  to  take  out 
as  large  a  percentage  of  waste  as 
when  we  are  making  the  firmer 
counts,  and  while  enough  waste 
should  be  taken  out  so  that  the  yarn 
will  not  be  bunchy,  still  it  will  be 
at  once  seen  that  the  settings  will 
not  be  as  "close"  as  when  the  firmer 
counts  of  yarn  are  being  made. 

A  low-grade,  short-staple  class  of 
cotton  Is  generally  used  for  making 
the  class  of  goods  under  description. 
Sometimes  this  is  used  straight  but 
some  mills  use  waste  from  the  comber 
In  the  mixing  as  well  as  the  low-grade 
cotton.     Generally 

TWO  PROCESSES 
of  picking  and  opening  are  used,  the 
speed  of  the  beater  being  around  1,500 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  beats  per 
Inch  being  between  42  and  45.  The 
beater  Is  run   at  a  higher  speed  on 


short-staple  cotton  Tor  two  reasons: 
First,  because  it  is  necessary  to  run  It 
at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  In  order  to 
get  all  the  dirt  out;  and  second,  be- 
cause It  can  be  run  at  a  higher  speed 
because  there  is  not  so  much  liability 
of  making  neps,  for  the  reason  that 
the  staple  is  short  and  does  not  ball 
up  as  easily  as  the  long -staple  cot- 

The  weight  of  the  whole  lap  at  the 
finisher  picker  Is  about  40  pounds,  or 
about  l*\k  ounces  to  the  yard  In 
length. 

THE  CARDS 
are  set  so  that  the  tops  are  about  12- 
1,000  of  an  inch  away  from  the  cylin- 
der wire  (coarse  wire  being  used  on 
both  cylinder  and  doffer  fillets).  The 
llcker-ln  knives  are  set  as  close  as 
possible  without  touching,  so  that  they 
may  throw  out  as  much  dirt  as  pos- 
sible. The  draft  of  this  machine 
should  be  about  100,  the  production 
from  "50  to  1,000  pounds  for  this  class 
of  goods  and  the  weight  of  sliver  per 
yard  at  the  front  about  66  grains  per 
yard.  The  ones  in  charge  of  the  cards 
should  see  that  the  cards  are  properly 
ground  because  when  running  large 
productions  of  low-grade  cotton  the 
wire  on  the  fillet  becomes  dull  and 
does  not  perform  its  duty. 
TWO  PROCESSES  OF  DRAWING 
are  used,  generally  6  ends  up.  As 
the  weight  per  yard  of  sliver  is  heavy 
at  the  drawing  frame  for  this  class 
of  goods,  a  point  to  look  out  for  Is  to 
see  that  the  weights  attached  to  the 
top  rolls  are  sufficient  to  hold  them 
down  so  that  they  will  not  jump.  The 
weight  of  the  silver  at  the  point  ot 
the  finisher  drawing  should  be  about 
75  grains  and  the  speed  of  the  front 
roll  about  400  revolutions  per  minute; 
the  hank  roving  at  the  slubbers 
about  .40;  at  the  first  Intermediate 
fly  frame  1.40  and  at  the  second  inter- 
mediate 3.76  to  4.25  hank.  From  the 
second  intermediate  frame  the  roving 
goes  to  the  spinning  frame,  where  it  la 
spun  Into  the  required  yarn,  or  from 
20b  to  26s,  being  used  for  this  class  of 
goods,  i.e.,  crinolines. 
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Dyeing    Particular*. 

Crinoline  linings  are  generally 
dyed  with  a  cheap  logwood  black. 

'Make  np  a  solution  of  logwood  ex- 
tract at  6  degrees  Tw.  Add  common 
wood  acid,  6  degrees  Tw.,  1  pint  sold, 
1  gallon  logwood,  6  degrees  Tw.  Run 
through  two-box  machine,  pieces  run- 
ning Into  liquor  8  to  10  times,  and 
through  nip  of  two  rubber  rollers, 
liquor  at  the  bolt.  Dry  on  cylinder 
drying  machine,  and  run  through 
chrome  bath  of  Vt  pound  bichromate 
soda  to  1  gallon  water,  and  run 
through  a  steaming  box  to  develop 
the  color.  Wash  well  In  water.  Starch, 
%  pound  dextrin,  1  gallon  water. 
Boll  the  starch  up  for  one  hour  before 
starching.  Dry  on  cylinders  or  on 
tenter  frames,  as  required.  Some 
crinoline  linings  are  calendered  in 
friction  calender,  and  afterwards  em- 
bossed on  embossing  machine  with  a 
slash  pattern. 

Some  crinoline  linings  are  starched 
by  hand  in  the  tub,  and  stretched  on 
a  stenter  frame  and  dried  on  the 
frame. 

DAMASK  FABRICS 

The  name  damask  is  technically 
applied  to  certain  classes  of  fabrics, 
richly  decorated  with  figures  of  fo- 
liage, fruits,  scrolls  and  other  orna- 
mental patterns,  usually  of  a  large  and 
elaborate  character. 

The  weaves  usually  employed  are 
twills  (mostly  satin)  and  the  figures 
In  the  fabric  are  made  by  alternately 
exchanging  warp  for  weft  surface  or 
vice  versa. 

The  materials  employed  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  to  which  the 
fabrics  are  to  be  applied.  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  upholstery  cloth  for  hang- 
ings and  furniture  covering,  silk  or 
worsted  is  used,  while  for  table  cov- 
ers, towels,  napkins,  etc.,  linen  is 
generally  employed,  except  in  the 
cheapest  grades,  when  cotton  is  the 
material  used. 

The  name  was  derived  from  the  city 
of  Damascus,  when  that  city  was  a 
center  for  the  production  of  textile 
fabrics,  and    originally    was    applied 


only  to  silken  fabrics,  whose  designs 
were  very  elaborately  woven  In  colors 
and  often  with  gold  thread. 

About  the  twelfth  century  theabove- 
nrentloned  city,  even  then  long  cele- 
brated for  the  production  of  Its 
looms,  so  far  outstripped  all  other 
places  for  beauty  of  design,  that  her 
silken  textiles  were  In  demand  every- 
where, and  thus,  as  often  happens, 
traders  fastened  the  name  of  Damas- 
ceu  or  Damask  upon  every  silken  fab- 
ric richly  wrought  and  curiously  de- 
signed, no  rratter  whether  it  came  or 
not  from  Damascus. 

In  order  to  explain  the  modus  oper- 
andi for  the  production  of  damask  in 
this  country,  suppose  we  place  our- 
selves In  the  position  of  a  public  de- 
signer, whose  specialty  Is  the  design- 
ing of  patterns  for  such  fabrics. 
THE  SKETCH. 

The  first  step  in  tin  operation  Is  to 
prepare  a  dozen  or  more  sketches, 
which  are  to  be  shown  to  manufactur- 
ers to  take  their  choice.  A  specimen 
of  such  Is  Illustrated  by  Fig.  1  (re- 
duced), the  original  of  which  is 
drawn  on  ordinary  tracing  paper,  the 
exact  size,  as  It  will  appear  in  the 
cloth. 

This  design  or  sketch  Is  to  be  made 
Into  a  damask  table  cover,  having  50 
threads  warp  and  44  picks  weft  per 
inch,  the  figure  of  which  Is  to  be  a  5-  • 
leaf  4 — 1  satin  twill  (warp  face)  and- 
the  ground  a  G-leaf  1—4  eatln  twill 
(weft  face). 

PROPER  DESIGN  PAPER. 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  Is  to  se- 
lect the  proper  designing  paper,  the 
nlze  of  which,  that  is,  the  number  of 
rectangles,  warp  and  weft,  in  each 
large  square,  must  be  In  the  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  threads 
(warp)  and  picks  (weft)  In  one  inch 
of  the  finished  cloth.  The  mode  of  fig- 
uring Is  after  the  following  manner: 

Paper  for  warp  ruled  eight  rec- 
tangles per  large  square;  paper  for 
weft  ruled  in  the  same  ratio  to  eight 
as  44  Is  to  60. 

Operation:  x  :  8  :  :  44  :  50;  there- 
fore 44x8  equals  352  divided  by  50 
equals     7.04,     answer,     7.04    is    near 
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enough  to  call  It  7;  therefore,  8x7  1b 
the  proper  slse  of  design  paper  re- 
quired. 

TIE-UP, 

Then  the  tie-up  most  be  considered, 

which  In  the  present  Instance  will  be 

a  600  hook,  with  the  tie-up  as  lllus- 


rectangles   (warp)    of    the    designing 
paper  selected. 

That  portion  of  the  border  shown 
at  A,  In  conformity  with  the  tie-up, 
should  occupy  the  first  15  squares  or 
120  rectangles;  that  shown  at  B  the 
next  15   squares  or    120    rectangles; 


Ml 

J} 

\ 

i/iU 

7 

WA\ 

V; 

LOT 

trated  by  Pig.  2  French  system — 
point  for  border,  and  straight  through 
for  body.  In  six  divisions. 

The  next  process  Is  to  enlarge  the 
design  as  It  appears  in  the  sketch,  so 
that  one  repeat  will  exactly  Bt  on  600 


that  portion  shown  at  C  Is  not  re- 
quired on  the  design  paper,  because  it 
Is  a  repetition  of  that  part  shown  at 
A,  but  simply  reversed. 

For  the  body  of  the  design  shown 
at  D,  45  squares  or  860  rectangles  will 
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be  required,  which  will  complete  the 
600  hooks  of  the  machine.  Summing 
them  up  they  will  be  as  follows: 


In  order  to  ascertain  bow  many 
squares  or  rectangles  the  design  will 
occupy  weft-wise  the  sketch  must  be 
measured,  which  In  this  case  happens 
to    be    seven    Inches.     Therefore,  44 


r,  or  as  shown  by  a  portion  of 
the  design,  taken  from  sketch  tt  E/ 
and  illustrated  by  Fig.  S. 

1.  Paint  In  the  figure  in  solid  red 
(vermilion  or  scarlet  lake),  keeping 
well  within  the  lines. 

2.  Paint  in  the  1 — 1  satin  twill  In 
the  ground,  running  the  twill  toward 
the  right. 

3.  Paint  in  the  4 — 1  satin  twill  In 
the  figure  by  using  black  paint  over 
the  red.    Twill  to  the  left 


picks  per  Inch  times  7  Inches  equals 
308  rectangles;  but  as  5,  the  number 
of  threads  In  one  repeat  of  weave 
(satin),  will  not  divide  Into  308  even- 
ly. 310  must  be  taken  (310  divided  by 
5  equals  62).  Therefore,  the  design 
will  occupy  600  rectangles  (warp) 
times  310  rectangles    (weft). 

PAINTING  IN  THE  DESIGN, 

After  the   design   Is   transferred  to 

the  design  paper,  ihe  next  process  is 

to  paint  in  the  weave,  in  tbe  following 


In  Joining  the  ground  and  figure 
twills  great  care  must  be  exercised 
so  as  to  effect  a  clear  outline  between 
figure  and  ground,  which  Is  done  by 
the  following  method: 

Where  it  Is  possible  to  bring  a  riser 
(black)  of  the  ground  beside  a  sinker 
(white)  In  the  figure  weave  or  vice 
versa,  It  must  be  done  and  In  some 
cases,  where  the  risers  and  sinkers 
will  not  Join,  It  Is  well  to  alter  tho 
weaves  slightly  so  as  to  effect  It;  and 
where  it  is  impossible  to  do  this,  then 
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the  weaves  of  each  must  not  be  ex- 
tended so  as  to  actually  join,  but  a 
certain  length  of  weft  in  the  ground 
must  join  a  certain  length  of  warp  In 
the  figure.  (See  portion  of  design,  Fig. 
3.) 

When  painting  In  the  satin  twill  of 
the  ground  in  the  border  of  the  design 
It  is  necessary  that  tbe  twill  should 
extend  to  the  right  for  one-half  the 
distance  and  to  the  left  for  the  re- 
mainder, therefore,  as  this  breaking 
of  the  twill  line  causes  a  slight  Im- 
perfection, which  Is  unavoidable,  care 
must  be  used  so  as  to  make  the  break 
in  such  portion  of  the  border  as  will 
render  It  un noticeable. 

Again  it  Is  necessary  also  to  be 
careful  so  as  to  make  tbe  weave  of 
the  border  join  perfectly  with  that  of 
the  body;  and  this  Is  done  by  care- 
fully examining  the  tie-up  so  as  to  as- 
certain which  warp  threads  will  join 
each  other  In  the  cloth  and  take  steps 
to   make  a  perfect  juncture. 

In  this  particular  instance,  warp 
thread  No.  1,  which  Is  the  first  of  the 
border,  Is  In  juxtaposition  with  warp 
thread  No.  241.  which  is  the  first  of 
the  body.  (See  Tie-up,  Fig.  2)  There- 
lore,  the  satin  twill  of  the  body,  com- 
mencing with  warp  thread  No.  241, 
should  continue,  without  a  break,  the 
satin  twill  of  tbe  border  finished  at 
warp  thread  No.  1. 

WEAVES   TO   USE. 

Although  In  the  majority  of  damask 
fabrics  nothing  but  satin  twill  weaves 
are  employed  (principally  5  and 
ness),  very  good  effects 
obtained  by  combining  other  weaves 
with  tbe  satin  twills.  For  Instance, 
one  side  of  a  leaf  may  be  painted  In 
with  a  satin  twill  weave,  and  the  other 
fide  may  be  a  straight  twill,  thus  giv- 
ing the  leaf  a  shaded  effect,  which 
may  be  very  pleasing. 

Another  method  of  shading  and  the 
one  generally  employed  Is  to  gradually 
change  from  warp-up  to  weft-up  or 
vice  versa,  as  Illustrated  by  Fig.  4. 

In  damask  there  is  probably  a 
greater  field  for  the  production  or 
large  figures  than  in  any  other  class 
of  weaving.  There  are  two  methods  of 


weaving  damask.  First,  by  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  Jacquard,  which  is  dis- 
cussed lu  the  present  article,  and  sec- 
ond, by  the  use  of  what  Is  called  the 
compound  pressure  harness. 

By  the  first  method,  although  very 
elaborate  figures  can  be  woven  and  a 
fine  cloth  produced,  yet  by  the  second 
method  a  command  is  obtained  over 
four  or  five  times  as  many  warp 
threads  as  by  the  first,  thus  allowing 
tbe  production  of  a  fabric  or  much 
finer  texture  and  even  more  elaborate 
ornamentation. 


Flo,  4. 

A  description  of  damask  weaving 
by  the  use  of  the  compound  pressure  . 
harness  will  be  given  later. 

Where  damasks  are  made  all  of  one 
color,  which  Is  generally  the  case,  as 
In  white  linen  table  covers,  the  effect 
Is  given  by  the  threads  lying  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  the  light 
falling  upon  them  brings  the  pattern 
in  bold  relief  and  makes  it  easily  vis- 
ible. 

FINISHING   OF  CLOTH. 

As  it  Is  impossible  In  the  scope  of 
the  present  article  to  describe  the 
bleaching,  dyeing  and  finishing  of  all 
the  various  dimask  fabrics,  we  can  at 
least  say  this— that  in  the  case  of  tbe 
linen  table  covers,  towels,  etc.,  all  the 
finishing  required  Is  bleaching,  starch- 
ing and  pressing. 
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But  as  the  beauty  of  the  fabric. 
largely  depends  upon  Its  whiteness,  It 
is  essential  that  the  bleaching  of  the 
cloth  must  be  very  carefully  done. 

It  Is  ou  account  of  the  excellence 
of  her  bleach  eries  that  Ireland  has 
been  able  to  make  Irish  linen  famous 
the  world  over. 

Carding   and   Spinning   Particulars. 

Cotton  damask  Is  made  la  several 
grades  and  should  be  considered  as 
being  made  In  mills  equipped  with 
machinery  for  making  medium  and 
high-class  goods.  The  grades  of  cot- 
ton used  for  this  class  of  cloth  are 
middling  to  good  middling,  the  staple 
varying  from  1  1-16  to  lg  Inches 
strong,  according  to  the  grade  of  dam- 
ask to  be  made. 

THE  MIXING 
should  be  as  large  as  possible  and.  If 
good  waste  Is  used,  I.  e.,  sliver  waste 
from  the  front  of  the  cards,  and  draw- 
ings, also  silver  waste  from  sliver  lap 
machines  and  combers,  and  cut  roving 
waste  from  the  slubber  and  fly  frames, 
It  should  not  be  used  In  larger  propor- 
tions than  1  to  3.  In  up-to-date  mills, 
and  In  fact  most  mills  nowadays,  It  Is 
the  general  custom  to  have  a  waste 
machine  Into  which  the  cut  waste 
from  the  slubber  and  fly  frames  Is 
picked.    This  la  called 

A  WASTE  MACHINE. 
This  machine  Is  constructed  so  as  to 
take  out  all  the  twist  In  the  roving 
and  generally  has  for  this  purpose  two 
or  three  porcupine  beaters,  and  the 
cut  roving  waste  Is  delivered  in  a 
fluffy  sheet,  from  which  all  the  twist 
has  been  taken.  The  good  sliver  waste 
from  the  machines  above  mentioned 
Is  mixed  with  the  raw  stock,  while 
the  cut  roving  waste,  after  being  run 
through  the  waste  machine,  la  fed  to 
a  picker  and  made  Into  a  lap  of  the 
same  weight  as  the  lap  being  used  at 
the  finisher  picker,  for  this  class  of 
goods,  and  then  the  '  waste  lap 
Is  run  through  with  the  raw  stock  lap 
at  the  finisher  picker  In  the  proportion 
of  three  laps  of  raw  stock  to  one  of 
cut  waste,  the  cut  waste  being  gen- 
erally put  so  that  It  will  come  In  the 
neater  of  the  delivered  lap. 


The  cotton,  after  being  mixed,  la 
put  through  a  hopper  opener  and 
either  two  or  three  processes  of  pick- 
ers, two  processes  being  best,  the 
speed  of  beater  being  1,050  revolutions 
per  minute  for  openers,  1,600  for 
breakers  and  1,450  for  finishers,  also 
1,450  revolutions  per  minute  for  In- 
termediate pickers,  when  used.  This 
gives  about  42  beats  per  inch  at  the 
finisher.  The  weight  of  laps  should  be 
40  pounds  at  breaker,  87  pounds  at 
intermediate  and  36  pounds  at  fin- 
isher. 

THE  CARDS 
should  be  set  close,  the  apeed  of  the 
flats  making  Incomplete  revolutions 
every  GO  minutes.  The  draft  of  the 
card  for  this  class  of  goods  la  about 
110  to  125,  doner  84  Inches,  about  13 
revolutions  per  minute,  16- Inch 
doffer,  about  12,  the  production  being 
about  500  pounds  per  week.  In  the 
drawing  frames  the  rolls  should  be  set 
%  of  an  Inch  longer  than  the  staple 
between  the  first  and  second  rolls, 
and  Increase  H  of  an  Inch  between 
each  set  of  rolls  toward  the  back  The 
speed  of  the  front  roll  should  be  about 
400  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  general  Instruction  given  In  a 
previous  lesson  on  ginghams  may  be 
followed,  except  In  the  case  of  the 
hook  roving. 

IN  THE  FINER  GRADES 
of  damask  the  comber  Is  used  and 
then  only  two  processes  of  drawings 
are  used  Instead  of  three,  as  Is  the 
custom  when  combers  are  not  used. 

Earlier  in  the  lesson  we  have  stat- 
ed that  cut-roving  waste  was  used  In 
the  mixing.  Cut  roving  results  from 
badly  made  bobbins;  bobbins  not  be- 
ing marked,  It  being  better  to  cut  the 
roving  off  of  these  bobbins  rather 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  getting  them 
mixed  up  with  other  hanks  of  roving; 
bobbins  on  which  there  Is  a  large 
amount  of  single  or  double,  which  Is 
generally  not  allowed,  but  which  will 
be  made  In  spite  of  the  most  careful 
watching;  bad  bobbins  resulting  from 
breakdowns  to  machinery,  and  bob- 
bins which  are  too  small  to  send  to 
the  spinning  or  mule  rooms.  It  is  best 
to  have  only  one  hand  to 
cut    off  these  so-called  bad  bobbins 
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In  larger  mills  one  hand  Is  employed 
to  do  this,  but  It  is  the  general  rule  to 
have  the  third  hands  on  fly  frames 
do  It.  Under  no  consideration  should 
the  help  (fly  frame  hands)  be  allowed 
to  cut  off  the  bad  work  which  the; 
make. 

The  cut  roving  should  be  sorted  into 
piles  of  different  lengths  of  staple, 
also  into  different  piles,  as  to  kinds; 
for  example,  Egyptian  should  not  be 
put  with  Allan,  even  If  of  the  same 
grade  and  length  of  staple. 

WHEN  CUTTING  OFF  ROVING 
the  hand  should  be  careful  not  to  cut 
the  bobbin,  because  this  in  time  will 
make  the  layers  nearest  to  the  bobbin 
stick  to  the  wood,  when  they  are 
again  used.  The  bobbins  containing  a 
small  amount  of  single  and  double 
should  be  pulled  off  by  the  hand  mak- 
ing them,  who  may  be  found  by  the 
marks  on  the  bobbin.  If  she  allows  the 
bobbin  to  go  to  the  spinning  or  mule 
room.  The  hand  gathering  the  roving 
waste  should  be  careful  not  to  mix 
the  different  staples  and  kinds,  and  It 
should  be  taken  to  the  picker  room 
and  placed  in  the  different  bins  pro- 
vided for  roving  waste,  which  bins 
SHOULD  BE  PLAINLY  HARKED 
as  to  staple  and  kind.  The  one  collect- 
ing the  waste  should  report  all  cut 
waste  found,  and  also  those  making  an 
excessive  amount  of  waste,  to  over- 
seer. The  overseer  should  keep  an  ac- 
count of  this  roving  waste,  as  well  as 
the  good  waste,  so  that  he  may  at  all 
times  know  Just  how  much  is  made.  In 
this  way  he  is  always  in  touch  with 
the  waste  made  In  different  depart- 
ments and  always  knows  whether  too 
much  waste  Is  being  made.  The  boss 
picker  Is  the  best  man  to  weigh  all 
wastes,  because  It  is  to  his  depart- 
ment that  the  kick  is  made  on  account 
of  bad  laps.  Reports  are  generally 
sent  In  once  a  week  with  the  amount 
of  waste  for  each  day. 

Damask  Cloth  Bleaching. 
First,  boil  with  4  degrees  Tw.  caus- 
tic potash  for  8  to  10  hours.  Run 
through  washing  machine  and  place  In 
kter  for  second  boll,  with  i  degree* 
Tw.  caustic  potash.  SoU  8  to  10  boors. 


The  kler  la  the  ordinary  bleaching 
kler.  After  second  boil,  run  through 
washing  machine.  Pass  through  solu- 
tion of  bleaching  powder  at  'A  degree 
Tw.  and  plait  down  in  bin  for  four 
hours.  Pass  through  sulphuric  acid  H 
degree  Tw.  and  wash  well  with  wash- 
ing machine,  until  all  trace  of  acid  Is 
eliminated. 

Starching:  8  to  10  ounces  corn- 
starch; two  ounces  white  cocoanut  oil 
softening;  one  gallon  water.  Pass 
through  starch  mangle  and  dry  on 
cylinder  drying  machine. 

Damp  pieces  and  give  a  calender 
finish. 


ANOTHER  HAMMOCK  CLOTH 

Hammock  cloth  is  a  fabric  compos- 
ed of  either  Jute,  cotton,  silk,  sllkallne 
or  linen,  and  is  intended  for  Just  such 
use  ss  the  name  Implies,  that  of  a 
swinging  couch  or  hammock.  The  all- 
cotton  hammock  is  the  most  popular, 
and  finds  the  readiest  market.  Ham- 
mocks composed  of  other  material 
than  all  cotton  are  the  exception,  not 
the  rule.  The 

TWO  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTORS 

to  be  considered  in  the  construction  of 
this  fabric  are:  strength,  and  a  pleas- 
ing color  arrangement  or  combination, 
good  yarns  being  used  to  provide  the 
proper  amount  of  elasticity  of  fabric, 
therefore  strength. 

Hammock  cloth,  when  manufactur- 
ed Into  that  commodity  known  as 
hammocks,  Is  more  of  a  luxury  than 
an  actual  necessity,  being  used  only 
for  outdoor  purposes  in  warm  weath- 
er. Hence  the  Importance  of  attrac- 
tive 

COLORING. 

Dry  colors  are  used  In  cheap  grades 
such  as  retail  at  about  76  cents.  Fast 
colore  are  used  In  expensive  grades, 
the  price  of  which  is  from  81.60  up- 
ward. In  all  cases  bright,  rich,  lively 
shades  or  color  are  necessary.  Those 
colors  most  commonly  used  are  red, 
blue,  purple,  pearl,  black,  white, 
green,  as  well  as  others  In  both  light 
and  dark  shades. 
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Hammock  cloth  la  most  successfully 
woven  on  the  (lobby  loom,  the  very 
cheap  grades  being  made  with  a 

SCRIM  WEAVE 
and  from  6  to  8  ends  and  picks  per 
Inch,  1  cotton  yarn.  By  using  the 
dobby  loom  very  rapid  changes  are 
possible,  by  altering  the  drawing- in 
draft  wherever  necessary.  This  is  Im- 
portant Id  sampling  and  is  rather  ex- 
pensive when  applied  to  the  Jacquard 
loom. 

In  creating  hammock  styles,  very 
elaborate  Imitation  Jacquard  figures 
are  produced  by  taking  a  design  suit- 


To  replenish  a  warp  In  the  loom,  if 
the  same  harnesses  are  to  be  used  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  warp  Just 
finished,  the  new  warp  is  placed  on 
the  floor  directly  behind  the  loom  to 
be  filled,  and  the  ends  or  both  warps 
tied  together  by  using  a  flat  knot,  the 
same  as  is  used  In  tying  in  carpet 
warps.     This  fabric  requires 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  FINISH 
and  Is  made  up  into  hammocks  imme- 
diately after  leaving  the  loom. 

Hammock  cloth  Is  made  from  34  to 
44  Inches  In  width,  and  always  of 
three  or  more  ply  yarns. 


Hammock  Cloth, 
able  Tor  a  dobby  loom  of  about  20  har 
ness,  generally  twill  effects;  and  by 
dissecting  the  design  and  applying  the 
parts  (straight  or  reversed)  to  a  series 
of  broad  and  narrow  colored  stripes  In 
the  warp  or  warp  pattern,  we  producu 
en  effect  both  Intricate  and  attractive. 
Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  In- 
sert sever  .il  small  stripes  of  plain 
weave,  as  this  prevents  the  cloth  from 
pulling  oat  of  shape  on  account  of  the 
loose  texture  permitted  by  the  use  of 
twill  weave. 

In  making  a  warp  for  a  ham-nick, 
(he  colored  anl  plain  yarns  are  spool- 
ed npnn  sis-inch  spools.  These  are  set 
up  In  the  creel  rack  by  the  warper,  in 
accordance  with  the  pattern  or  color 
arrangement  desired. 

THE  WARP 


Is  made  upon  a  section  mill,  each  sec- 
tion hefne  warped  and  run  upon  the 
r  t'l  the  desired  length :  tha  nuTber  or 
sections  In  the  completed  warn  Is  fig- 
ured out  by  the  warper,  according  to 
number  of  ends  to  be  used,  and  the 
capacity  or  the  creel  rack. 


A  good  grade  of  hammock  cloth  can 
be  produced  by  using:  3-lOs  cotton 
warp  and  filling;  750  reed,  42  Inches 
wide;  IS  ends,  16  picks  per  inch; 
weight  81  ounces;  measure  about  38 
Inches  from  loom. 


no  the  (am*  In  drawl  ni  In 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

For  this  class  of  cloth,  either  a  low- 
grade  of  short  stapled  cotton  Is  used, 
or,  as  Is  more  generally  the  custom, 
waste.  When  straight  cotton  is  used, 
quantity  Is  more  to  be  looked  out  for 
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than  quality.  By  this  It  la  not  meant 
that  quality  Is  not  considered  at  all, 
but  that  quantity  or  production  Is 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  POINT 
of  the  two  for  this  class  of  goods.  The 
quality  should  be  the  next  point.   Qei 


while  the  production  may  be  greater 
for  a  short  length  of  time,  the  ends 
breaking  down  at  the  front  and  the 
time  lost  In  piecing  them  up  con- 
stitute only  one  of  the  items  that  more 
than  makes  up  for  the  loss  In  pro- 


all  the  production  that  Is  possible 
from  every  machine,  but  always  have 
one  thing  In  mind,  that  it  Is  not  al- 
ways the  greatest  speed  of  the  front 
roll  together  with  the  heaviest  weight 
per  yard  of  sheet,  stiver,  roving  or 
yam  being  delivered  that  gives  the 
most  production  at  the  end  of  the 
week. 

There  1b  always  a  speed  over  which 
it  Is  folly  to  drive  a  machine  because, 


duction  of  a  more  slowly  driven  ma- 
chine, which  will  run  more  steadily 
and  make  evener  yarn. 

ANOTHER  THING 
that  must  be  taken  Into  consideration 
when  reading  these  articles  is  that, 
while  we  describe  the  different  proc- 
esses through  which  the  cotton  has  to 
go  to  make  the  required  finished  yarn 
for  the  cloth,  also  the  general  settings 
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of  tin  machines  required,  It  would  be 
almost  Impossible  (or  one  mill  to  make 
every  cloth  that  will  be  described,  so 
that  It  must  be  understood  by  the 
reader,  when  reading  the  details 
of  the  different  grades  and  kinds  of 
cloth,  that  one  mill  makes  only  several 
cloths  of  the  same  grade.  So, 
IN  ORDER  TO  AVOID  CONFUSION 
in  the  future,  let  us  divide  the  mills 
Into  three  different  parts,  first  those 
using  waste  and  low-grade  cotton; 
second,  those  using  low  and  middling 
grades  of  cotton,  and  third,  those  using 
middling  and  high  grades  of  cotton. 
While  the  differences  are  not  so  great 
between  the  first  and  second  and  the 
second  and  third  as  between  the  Drat 
and  third,  still  the  differences  are 
there  In  the  number  of  processes  used 
and  the  size  of  rolls,  also  size  of  wire 
on  certain  machines.  All  that  is  asked 
of  the  reader  is  to  consider  which 
division  of  the  mills  the  cloth  under 
description  belongs  to  and  the  rest 
will  be  very  clear.  Hammock  cloth, 
of  course,  belongs  to  the  first-named 
division. 

For  this  class  of  goods  the  cotton  is 
put  through  opener  and  picker;  the 
speed  of  beater  Is  one  of  the  points 
to  be  looked  after. 

AT  THE  CARD 
coarse  wire  la  used  on  both  fillets  and 
the  speed  and  setting  of  the  doffer 
comb  shoutd  be  looked  after  to  see 
that  it  is  properly  stripping  the  dof- 
fer. At  the  drawing  frame  a  smaller 
second  roll  should  be  used,  so  that  the 
rolls  may  be  set  close  enough  to- 
gether, as  the  staple  of  the  cotton 
being  used  is  very  short.  At  the 
slubber  and  fly  frame  this  la  also 
true.  The  one  watchword  with  this 
class  of  goods  Is  production. 

Particulars  for  Dyeing  Yarn. 
LIGHT   OLIVE. 

One-half  per  cent  benzo  dark  green 
GO;  %  per  cent  chrysophenlne;  20  per 
cent  Glaubers;  2  per  cent  soda;  enter 
at  ISO  degrees  F.,  and  raise  to  180 
degrees  F.,  give  six  turns. 

Benzo  dark  green  GG,  and  chryso- 
phenlne are  colors  from  Elberfeld  Far- 
benfabrlken. 


VIOLBT. 

114  Per  cent  benzo  fast  violet  R;  10 
per  cent  Glaubers;  8  per  cent  soda; 
ester  at  ISO  degrees  F.;  give  atz 
turns  to  180  degrees;  color  from 
Elberfeld  Farbenfabrlken. 

YELLOW. 
2%  per  cent  fast  cotton  yellow  C, 
extra;  SO  per  cent  Glaubers;  2  per 
cent  soda;  enter  at  120  degrees  F.; 
give  six  turns  to  180  degrees  F.;  color 
from  C.   Blschoff  and  Company. 

ORANGE. 
2  per  cent  fast  cotton  orange  OR, 
Ex.;  SO  per  cent  Glaubers;  S  per  cent 
soda;  enter  at  ISO  degrees  F.;  give 
bIx  turns  to  180  degrees  F.;  color 
from  C.  Blschoff  and  Company. 


Z%  per  cent  benzo  faat  red  GL;  % 
per  cent  chrysophenlne;  20  per  cent 
Glaubers;  2  per  cent  soda;  enter  at 
120  degrees  F;  give  alx  turns  to  180 
degrees  F.;  color  from  Elberfeld  Far- 
benfabrlken. 

BLACK. 

6  per  cent  direct  deep  black  B,  ex- 
tra 30  per  cent  Glaubers;  2  per  cent 
soda;  enter  at  180  degrees  F.;  get  up 
to  boil,  give  eight  turns;  Farbenfab- 
rlken of  Elberfeld. 

PURPLE. 

8%  per  cent  benzo  fast  violet  R.;  30 

per  cent  Glaubers;   2  per  cent  soda; 

enter  at  150  degrees  F.;  and  give  eight 

turns;    Elberfeld  Farbenfabrlken. 


3%  per  cent  faat  direct  blue  R.;  30 
per  cent  Glaubers;  2  per  cent  soda; 
enter  at  160  degrees  F.;  give  eight 
turns  at  boll.  C.  Blschoff  &  Company. 

BROWN. 
3  per  cent  direct  brown  NX;  SO  per 
cent  Glaubers;  2  per  cent  soda;  enter 
at  160  degrees  F. ;  give  eight  turns  at 
boll;  C.  Blschoff  and  Company.  A 
great  variety  of  colors  are  used  In 
hammock  cloths. 
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TERRY  CLOTH  OR  TURKISH 
TOWELING. 

Terry  cloth  or  tnrklsh  toweling  Is 
a  fabric  composed  entirely  of  cotton 
yarns.  In  effect  It.  is  a  single  cloth, 
having  rows  of  loops,  formed  by  warp 
yarn,  In  regular  order,  on  each  side  of 
the  cloth. 

In  making  this  fabric.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  use  two  beams.  No.  1,  or  the 
bottom  beam,  contains  the  warp  for 
making  the  body  or  ground  of  the 
cloth.  No  2,  the  top  or  terry  beam, 
contains  the  warp  for  making  the 
loops  In  the  cloth  or  terry  effect 
Terry  cloth  Is  used  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  towels  and  Turkish  bath  robes, 
and,  as  to  color,  there  are  solid 
bleached  towels,  towels  having  side 
and  cross  border  color  effects,  also 
stripe  patterns  for  the  bath  robes,  fa- 
vorite colors  being  navy  blue,  old 
gold,  cherry  red,  light  green,  etc.  The 
warps  are  of  2-20h  to  2-30s  cotton  and. 
the  filling  l-IOs  to  l-30s  cotton. 

Terry  cloth  is  a  narrow  fabric 
measuring  about  25  inches  from  loom 
and  can  be  made  on  the  roller  or 
cam  loom  or  the  dobby  or  Jacquard 
loom,  either  style  of  loom,  of  course, 
having  the  terry  motion  attached!; 
the  Jacquard  machine  being  only 
necessary  In  making  fancy  border 
effects  In  conjunction  with  the  filling 
box  motion.  Very  good  cross  border 
patterns  are  produced  on  a  mutual 
loom,  having  terry  motion  and  dobby 
attached. 

The  terry  weave  Is  the  three  har- 
ness twill  weave  dissected,  and  the 
different  parts  of  this  weave  placed 
together  again  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  the  forming  of  a  series  of  .loops 
on  each  side  of  the  cloth  In  regular 
order,  by  the  top  or  terry  warp  weav- 
ing slack,  using  only  sufficient  weight 
to  permit  of  correct  shedding. 

In  making  terry  on  a  roller  or  cam 
loom,  four  harnesses  and  four  cams 
are  necessary,  two  cams  being  warp 
effect  and  two  cams  filling  effect.  The 
top  beam  containing  terry  warp  Is 
drawn  In  on  first  and  third  harnesses 
and  the  bottom  or  ground  warp  on  sec- 


ond and  fourth  harness,  reeded  two 
ends  per  split  and  placed  in  the  loom, 
the  first  and  third  harnesses  being 
strapped  up  to  the  first  roller,  the 
second  and  fourth  harnesses  being 
strapped  up  to  the  second  roller.  The 
harnesses  are  then  connected  with  the 
treadles  at  the  bottom  of  loom  by 
means  of  Jack  straps,  these  treadles 
being  In  turn  operated  by  the  cams, 
which  are  set  on  a  cam  shaft. 

The  cams  for  this  weave  are  tbosu 
of  a  !_j-  '—j.  45  degrees  twill,  and 
are  so  arranged  on  the  cam  shaft  as  to 
produce  the  terry  effect  The  warps 
are  drawn  In  I,  2,  3,  4,  weaving  one 
terry,  one  ground  end. 

The  cams  are  arranged  as  follows: 

Ono  Wtrp  nBect  cum. 


WEAVE. 

First  pick,  first  fourth  harness  up; 
2,  3,  harness  down.  Second  pick,  first, 
second  harness  up;  3,  4,  harness  down. 
Third  pick,  first,  second,  harness 
down;  3,  4  harness  up. 

The  terry  motion  Is  arranged  thus: 

At  the  bottom  of  the  loom,  near  the 
side,  there  Is  a  treadle,  suspended  In 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  cam 
treadles.  To  the  treadle  there  1b  an 
iron  (^4  Inch)  rod  attached  and  run- 
ning up  the  Inside  of  the  loom  and 
connected  with  an  iron  lever,  which 
works  upon  a  fulcrum,  bolted  to  the 
loom  side,  the  loom  driving  shaft  rests 
In  box  or  bearing  on  the  side  of  the 
loom.  This  box  is  so  shaped  that  it 
allows  the  shaft  an  eccentric  motion, 
when  the  terry  treadle  is  forced  down 
by  a  cam,  placed  on  the  lower  loom 
shaft  for  the  purpose. 

When  the  terry  cam,  revolving  on 
the  lower  loom  shaft,  strikes  the  ter- 
ry treadle,  the  rod  connected  thereto 
pulls  down  on  the  lever  connected 
with  the  box  In  which  Is  resting  the 
driving  shaft,  the  whole  action  throws 
the  loom  shaft  and  loom  sloy  forward 
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out  of  line,  and  the  top  warp  working 
Black  the  reed  draws  the  yarn 
through;  then  the  terry  treadle  re- 
gaining Its  original  position,  the  loom 
shaft  settles  back  to  its  correct  posi- 


tion and  the  next  pick  of  the  loom 
binds  In  the  slack  warp,  thus  forming 
the  loop  In  the  cloth — the  terry  mo- 
tion In  this  case  working  for  two  picks 
and  stopping  for  one. 

In  weaving  toweling  on  a  roller 
loom,  It  being  of  short  lengths  of 
terry,  the  weaver  allows  the  cloth  to 
weave  terry  for  any  desired  length, 
and  to  weave  solid  cloth  without  the 
loop,  he  throws  the  terry  motion  out 
of  gear  by  dropping  an  Iron  finger 
down  on  tbe  treadle.  This  holds  the 
terry  treadle  out  of  the  way  of  the 
revolving  terry  cam.  This  iron  finger 
la  usually  either  raised  or  lowered  by 
means  of  a  cord,  fastened  to  the  Inner 
side  of  the  breast  beam  and  near  the 
end  of  the  loom. 

This  finger  can  be  worked  automati- 
cally by  the  uue  of  a  dobby  motion  or 
jacquard  machine. 

The  terry  warp,  by  weaving  slack 
and  forming  the  loops,  will  weave  out 
at  tbe  rate  of  about  100  or  more  per 
cent  faster  than  the  ground  warp.  It 
is  then  replaced  by  twisting  another 
warp  to  it,  this  operation  taking  place 
at  the  loom  and  without  removing  the 
harnesses. 


Reed— 900,  two  ends  per  dent,  27 
Inches  In  reed;  2-30s  cotton  ground 
warp;  2-30s  cotton  terry  warp;  l-30s 
cotton  filling;  36  picks.  Width  from 
loom,  26  Inches. 

To  be  drawn  and  woven  as  stated 
above  for  a  roller  loom. 


Carding   and  Spinning   Particular*. 

Tarn  to  make  terry  cloth  or  Turkish 
toweling  belongs  to  the  second  divi- 
sion of  mills,  1.  e.,  the  mills  mak- 
ing cloth  from  low  and  middling 
grades  of  cotton  (raw  stock).  The 
yarn  Is  generally  made  from  cot- 
ton of  about  1-inch  staple.  The  mix- 
ings should  be  as  large  as  possible  and 
good  waste  is  generally  thrown  Into 
the  mixing  bin  at  such  times  as  It  Is 
usual  to  collect  It  from  the  different 
machines.  It  Is  usual  la  all  mills  to 
gather  this  good  waste,  which  Is  real- 
ly no  more  than  the  tall  ends  of  laps, 
from  the  pickers,  sliver  which  has  not 
been  properly  colled  In  the  cans  at  the 
cards,  combers  and  drawing  frames, 
also  any  waste  that  contains  the  prop- 
er length  of  staple,  which  has  been 
made  at  the  different  processes,  which 
from  Improper  care  or  handling  or 
some  defect  In  machinery  cannot  be 
used  at  the  succeeding  machine.  This 
waste  Is  generally  placed  in  cans  and 
collected  at  regular  Intervals  and  car- 
ried to  the  picker  room  and  thrown 
back  Into  the  mixing  bins  to  be  used 
over  again  and  is  considered  as  raw 
stock.  Of  course,  It  Is  understood  that 
the  different  kinds  of  grades  of  cotton 
are  kept  separate.  This  method  In- 
cludes all  machines  up  to  the  slubber 
and  the  procedure  is  the  same  as  de- 
scribed In  a  previous  article. 

OPENING   AND   PICKING. 

The  cotton  Is  passed  through  an 
opener  and  two  processes  of  picking, 
the  weight  of  lap  being  about  40 
pounds  at  the  breaker  and  39  pounds 
at  the  finisher,  the  speed  of  the  beat- 
er being  1,500  revolutions  per  minute. 
This  Is  a  little  faster  speed  than  Is 
used  for  higher  class  of  yarns,  be- 
cause there  is  apt  to  be  more  dirt  and 
foreign  matter  In  the  lower  grades  of 
cotton  and  the  more  beats  per  Inch 
you  have  the  more  It  tends  to  clean 

There  la  a  limit,  however,  to  the 
speed  at  which  to  run  the  beater,  be- 
cause. If  run  at  too  great  a  speed.  It 
will  tend  to  put  nips  Into  the  cotton 
which  are  Impossible  to  comb  or  card 
out  unless  you  take  out  the  whole 
bunch  of  fibres  contained  in  tin  nip, 
which  Is  a  needless  waste  of  gjod  cot  ■ 
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ton  when  a  little  core  at  the  beginning 
would  have  saved  the  nip.  Nips  make 
bunches  In  the  yarn  and  show  up 
clearly  In  the  finished  cloth,  and 
while  it  is  Impossible  to  make  yarn 
without  nips,  k  is  always  the  object 
of  all  good  carders  to  make  as  few  aa 
possible. 

CARD  SETTINGS. 

The  settings  at  the  cards  should  be 
as  follows:  Plats  from  cylinder  10- 
lOOOths  to  12-lOGOths  Inch;  doffer  to 
cylinder  7-1000ths  inch;  lick er  in 
from  cylinder  10-1000ths;  feed  plate 
to  licker-in  12-1000ths  to  80-lOOOthe 
inch,  according  to  what  stylo  of  nose 
you  are  using;  lleker-ln  knives  to 
licker-in  about  12-I000ths  Inch;  back 
and  front  knife  plates  12  to  17-1000ths 
Inch,  from  cylinder  wire  at  the  lower 
edge,  although  the  setting  distance  of 
the  front  knife  plate  varies  because 
this  helps  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
flat-top  waste  taken  from  the  cotton 
on  the  cylinder;  cylinder  screen  from 
cylinder  wire  20-10G0ths  to  24-lOOOtha 
Inch  at  its  nearest  point  to  wire, 
which  is  the  center  or  directly  under 
neath  the  center  shaft  of  cylinder. 
The  outer  edges  of  the  Bcreen  are 
generally  set  about  Vi  of  an  Inch 
away  from  the  wire.  The  sliver  should 
weigh  about  65  grains  to  the  yard  at 
the  front  of  the  card,  the  production 
being  about  800  pounds  per  week  of 
60  hours. 
THREE  PROCESSES  OF  DRAWING. 

The  work  Is  then  put  through  three 
processes  of  drawing,  the  revolutions 
per  minute  of  front  roll  being  400,  the 
production  per  week  1,650  pounds  per 
delivery,  the  sliver  weighing  about  70 
grains  per  yarn.  The  settings  for  fin- 
isher drawing  frame  are  as  follows: 
front  roll  to  second,  lg  Inches;  second 
roll  to  third  roll,  1%  inches;  third  roll 
to  back  roll,  li  inches.  The  slubber 
hank  should  be  about  .40  hank;  first 
intermediate  1.50  hank;  second  inter- 
mediate five  hank.  The  spinning  frame 
makes  the  required  l-20s  yarns  from 
five  hank  roving.  Some  overseers  use 
one  less  process  of  drawing  and  add 
one  process  of  fiy  frames,  in  which 
case  the  hank  roving  at  the  different 
processes  of  fly  frames  would  be  as 
follows:    slubber  .40;    first  intermedi- 


ate   1.14;    second    intermediate    2.70; 
fine  frame,  five  hank. 

To  make  the  yarn  2 -20s,  it  la 
doubled  at  the  twister,  two  ends  of 
20s  yarn  being  fed  and  being  twisted 
Into  one  thread  of  yarn  at  the  front, 
but  being  called  2-20s  yarn. 

Bleaching  and   Finishing. 

If  bleached  in  the  ordinary  way,  run- 
ning through  machine  rollers  In  a 
bleaching  works,  the  pieces  will  be 
drawn  and  sometimes  damaged.  Bach 
piece  Is  laid  separately  in  a  kler  until 
the  full  amount  of  cloth  has  been 
placed  therein,  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash  at  5  degrees  Tw.  is  run  In,  and 
boiled  for  10  hours.  Wash  well  and 
boll  again  with  a  4  degrees  Tw.  of 
caustic  potash.  Wash  well,  and  give 
a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  %  degree 
Tw.  Wash  well,  and  chemic  with  H 
degree  Tw.  chloride  lime,  for  about 
four  hours.  Give  an  acid  bath  of  H 
degree  Tw.  sulphuric  acid.  Wash  well 
until  all  trace  of  acid  has  been  elim- 
inated. 

The  goods  should  be  dried  on  a  ten- 
ter frame.  A  light  starching  to  give 
more  weight  can  be  given  of  4-8  oi. 
cornstarch  per  gallon,  starch  to  be 
boiled  for  one  hour.  Rnn  through  a 
rubber  rolled  mangle  and  dry  on  a 
tenter  frame.  If  a  half  bleach  Is  re- 
quired, a  boll  of  caustic  potash  and  an 
acid  bath  are  all  that  are  required. 


CRINKLE  OR  SEERSUCKER 

This  weave  can  be  produced  on  less 
harnesses,  hut  this  number  allow 
more  freedom  for  heddles. 

Crinkle  or  seersucker  is  a  wash  fab- 
ric composed  of  cotton,  cotton  and 
silk  or  all  silk,  and  can  be  easily  wo- 
ven In  any  power  loom  adapted  to 
light  and  medium  weight  cotton 
goods,  such  as  the  old  style  roller 
loom,  or  the  more  modern  dohby  or 
Jacquard.    To  make  this  fabric 

TWO  BEAMS  ARE  NECESSARY 
as  the  crinkle  or  shrunken  stripe  is  Its 
peculiarity,  hence  the  name.  The  part 
of  the  warp  (which  forms  the  crinkle 
in  the  cloth)  Is  dressed  on  a  separate 
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beam  and  has  only  sufficient  weight 
placed  upon  It  to  allow  It  (crinkle 
warp)  to  form  a  shed  properly  during 
weaving. 

The  ground  or  body  of  the  cloth 
may  be  dressed  upon  one  or  more 
beams  according  to  the  difference  in 
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take-up,  created  by  using  combina- 
tion weaves  to  form  fancy  corded  or 
ribbed  stripes  In  the  body  of  the  cloth. 
In  a  good  many  crinkle  or  seer- 
sucker fabrics  plain  weave  Is  used 
entirely,  with  the  cloth  construction 
exactly  the  same  in  all  portions  of 
material,  except  wherein  the  extra 
take-up  of  the  yarn  creates  the  crin- 
kle effect.  To-day,  It  la  not  a  general 
practice  to  make  the  crinkle  stripe 
Identical  In  construction  with  the 
ground  ot  the  fabric.  This  is  due  to 
several  causes:  first,  the  use  of  a 
greater  amount  of  yarn  where  the 
crinkle  is  made  develops  a  much 
better  crinkle  and  In  addition  causes 
somewhat  better  weaving.  Second,  It 
makes  It  possible  for  a  greater  amount 
of  variety  In  cloth  pattern  to  be  used. 
A  good  many  would  consider  the 
weave  used  on  these  crinkle  stripes 
to  be  plain,  and,  generally  speaking, 
this  Is  a  correct  designation,  but  there 
Is  a  difference  noted  from  the  ordi- 
nary plain  weave  in  that  instead  of 
having  a  single  thread  in  each  heddle 
eye  there  are  two  threads  drawn  as 
one.  Naturally,  a  cloth  of  this  char- 
acter can  be  made  Just  as  easy  as  an 
ordinary  plain  fabric,  so  far  as  the 
weaving  operation  is  concerned.  When 
the  yarn  Is  drawn  in  two  threads  per 
heddle,  the  crinkle  portion  of  the 
warp  1b  reeded  four  Instead  of  two 


ends  per  dent,  which  Is  noted  In  the 
body  of  the  fabric. 

If  we  desired  to  make  a  cloth  hav- 
ing a  plain  stripe  for  20  threads  and  a 
crinkle  stripe  for  10  threads,  draw  the 
plain  or  ground  threads  on  four  har- 
nesses, straight  draft,  1,  2,  8,  4  and 
the  crinkle  threads  on  two  harnesses 
1,  2  and  reed  the  whole  warp  two 
ends  per  dent  straight  across  from 
selvage  to  selvage. 

The  crinkle  effect  Is  produced  by 
allowing  this  part  of  the  warp  to 
weave  in  slack,  while  the  ground  warp 
has  the  regular  weight  or  tension 
placed  upon  it.  In  this  way  the  Black 
warp  very  naturally  forms  a  puckered 
or  shrunken  stripe  In  the  fabric. 

This  fabric  has  been  In  large  de- 
mand at  various  times,  and  Is  used 
extensively  for  ladles'  wear  in  the  line 
of  summer  outing  dresses,  petticoats, 
etc.,  and  while  the  sale  of  such  fabrics 
has  been  affected  by  fashion  In  the 
.past  and  will  be  affected  by  fashion 
in  the  future,  nevertheless,  there  are 
a  large  number  of  such  styles  which 
are  sold  Just  as  regularly  as  ginghams 
or  sheetings,  although  In  somewhat 
smaller  quantities.  The  reason  why 
crinkle  fabrics  are  sold  regularly  Is 
because  there  are  certain  purposes  for 
which  they  seem  more  desirable  than 
about  any  other  fabric,  and  Inasmuch 
as  the  demand  for  articles  composed 
of  crinkle  cloth  is  quite  steady,  it  is 
certain  that  the  production  and  sale 
will  also  be  quite  steady.  Advertising 
has  had  quite  a  little  Influence  in 
teaching  consumers  the  cloth  value 
of  some  of  these  fabrics,  and  Is  hav- 
ing an  Influence  In  the  regular  dis- 
tribution. 

A  very  good  grade  of  crinkle  cloth 
can  be  produced  from  the  following; 

STRIPE  EFFECT   (WARP  PAT.) 

Reed,  1160— 30  Inches  width  in 
reed;  l-30s  cotton  warp  and  filling. 
(Regular  yarns),  66  picks  filling. 

Of  course,  each  manufacturer  usual- 
ly follows  his  own  Ideas  of  economy 
in  constructing  a  fabric,  consistent 
with  the  conditions  and  suggestions 
submitted  to  him  by  the  trade  through 
his  selling  agents  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  style  of  a  sample  fabric  to  be 
produced. 
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Following  Is  the  finish  for 
goods  constructed  as  per  stripe  ef- 
fect: Goods  axe  run  through  the 
washer,  then  through  the  cylinders  or 
dryer,  and  from  dryer  to  {entering 
machine.  This  operation  stretches  the 
goods  to  the  original  loom  width  If  de- 
sired, also  acting  as  an  auxiliary  dry- 
er, after  which  they  are  run  through 
the  calender,  which  machine  gives  the 
cloth  the  appearance  of  having  been 
newly  Ironed. 

Carding   and    Spinning    particulars. 

The  mills  making  the  style  of  cloth 

described  above  belong  to  the  second 

division  of  mills  given  In  a  previous 


waste.  As  In  previous  mixings,  make 
them  as  large  as  possible,  and  when 
possible  put  them  through  a  bale 
breaker,  and  it  would  be  a  good  Idea 
to  let  the  cotton  stand  as  long  as  pos- 
sible before  using  It  (after  mixing,  of 
course).  This  allows  it  to  expand  and  ■ 
dry  out  and  It  is  then  In  a  better  form  - 
for  use.  Different  mills  use  different 
processes  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing 
the  cotton  out  and  making  the  cotton 
mixing 

AS  FLUFFY  AS  POSSIBLE. 
It  Is  the  general  custom  In  up-to-date 
mills  to  use  a  blower  In  connection 
with  the  bale  breaker.   The  cotton  Is 
fed  Into  the  bale  breaker  and  Junks 


Crinkle  or  Seersucker. 


paper,  1.  e.,  those  using  low  and  medi- 
um staple  and  grade  of  cotton.  These 
.  mills,  of  course,  use  the  average  set- 
tings on  all  machines  with  proper  re- 
lation to  the  length  of  staple,  etc.  Of 
course,  crinkle  or  seersucker  Is  made 
of  different  counts  of  yarn  in  different 
mills,  but  these  do  not  vary  enough  so 
that  any  change  is  made,  except  In  the 
spinning  room,  which  will  be  men- 
tioned later.  The  seersucker  under 
description  will  be  considered  to  be 
made  of  l-30s  cotton  yarn.  The  raw 
stock  used  for  this  yarn  should  be 
about  1-incli   staple. 

IN  THE  MIXINGS 
use  other  good  waste,  such  as  describ- 
ed In  the  last  paper,  also  cot  roving 


are  torn  apart  by  the  spikes  on  the 
rolls  of  the  bale  breaker  and  then  the 
cotton  Is  delivered  on  to  an  endless 
apron,  which  carries  It  over  a  chute 
Into  which  the  cotton  drops.  This 
chute  allows  the  cotton  to  slide  Into  a 
fan  or  blower,  which  revolves  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed  and  the  draft  car- 
ries the  cotton  through,  trunklng  eith- 
er directly  to  the  bin  In  which  it  be- 
longs or  drops  It  on  to  an  endless  lat- 
tice, which  may  be  shifted  to  allow 
the  cotton  to  drop  into  the  bin  where 
It  belongs.  It  must  be  understood  that 
cotton  or  raw  stock  Is 

COMPRESSED  VERT  TIGHTLY 
Into  hales,  and  If  some  means  were 
not  taken  to  help  the  cotton  regain  Its 
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natural  flatty  state  the  machines  would 
have  to  do  a  great  deal  ot  heavy  work 
for  which  they  are  not  wholly  built. 
Thus  the  bale  breaker  tends  to  sep- 
arate tbe  matted  masses  as  they  are 
taken  from  the  bale  and  the  air  from 
the  blower  helps  to  air,  dry  and  re- 
store the  cotton  to  a  fluffy  state, 
which  Is  so  desirable  to  obtain  among 
carders.  The  cotton  Is  allowed  to 
stand  as  long  as  possible  so  that  It 
will  expand  and  dry  out  as  much  as 
possible  before  using,  as  the  cotton  In 
tbe  bale  collects  more  or  less  mois- 
ture from  being  In  the  cotton  store- 
houses In  general  use. 

The  cotton  used  for  30s  yarn  Is  gen- 
erally passed  through 

TWO  PROCESSES  OP  PICKING, 
If  a  blower  Is  used.  A  good  weight  per 
yard  of  lap  Is  16  ounces  and  total 
weight  of  lap  is  40  pounds  at  the 
breaker  and  14^  ounces  j>er  yard  and 
39  pounds  per  lap  at  the  finisher.  The 
speed  of  the  beater  Is  the  same  as  has 
been  given  for  mills  of  the  second 
division.  At  the  card  the  draft  should 
be  about  100  to  110,  which  will  give 
the  weight  of  the  silver  about  85 
grains.  The  doffer  should  be  speed- 
ed so  as  to  give  about  800  pounds  pro- 
duction. The  sliver  Is  then  generally 
run  through  three  processes  of  draw- 
ing frames,  a  good  draft  of  which  1b  as 
Follows:  breaker,  5  plus;  Intermediate 
4 — ;  finisher,  6;  which  will  give  tbe 
following  weight  of  sliver  per  yard; 
at  the  breaker  74  grains;  Intermedi- 
ate, 79  grains,  and  finisher,  75  grains. 
Be  careful  of  the  settings  of  the  rolls 
at  the  drawing.  The  hank  roving  at 
the  slubber  should  be  .45;  at  the  first 
Intermediate  fly  frame  1.40;  at  the 
second  Intermediate,  or,  as  it  Is  some- 
times called,  the  roving  frame,  3.5 
bank  and  Jack  or  fine  frames,  7  to 
7.G  bank.  The  roving  Is  then  carried 
to  tbe  spinning  room  where  it  Is  spun 
Into  30b  yarn.  If  yarn  of  a  little  high- 
er or  lower  count  Is  desired  tbe  draft 
gear  Is  generally  changed  at  this 
frame  to  give  the  required  count. 

Dyeing    Particulars. 

LIGHT  BLUB. 

For    100     pounds     yarn,     1%     per 

cent  lmmedlal  indone  B  pat.;  IV  Per 


cent  lmmedlal  sky  blue  cone;  5  per 
cent  sodium  sulphide;  10  per  cent 
crystalline  Glauber's  salt;  3  per  cent 
soda  ash:  enter  at  boll,  boil  one  hour; 
wash  well  with  water. 

DARK  BLUE. 

For  100  pounds  yarn:  8  per  cent  lm- 
medlal Indone  blue  pat;  10  per  cent 
sodium  sulphide;  15  per  cent  crystal- 
line Glauber's  salt;  3  per  cent  soda 
ash;  enter  at  boil,  boll  one  bour;  wash 
well  with  water. 

BLACK. 

For  100  pounds  yarn:  20  per  cent 
lmmedlal  Indone  blue  pat;  10  per  cent 
sodium  sulphide;  15  per  cent  crystal- 
line Glauber's  salt;  3  per  cent  soda 
asb;  enter  at  boll,  boll  one  hour;  wash 
well  with  water;  second  bath,  one- 
half  above  proportions. 

OLIVE   GREEN. 

12  per  cent  pyrogene  olive  N;  6  per 
cent  sodium  sulphide;  20  per  cent 
Glauber's  salt;  3  per  cent  soda  ash; 
enter  at  boil,,  boll  one  hour;  wash  wel" 
with  water. 

BROWN. 

12  per  cent  pyrogene  brown  G;  8 
per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  20  per  cent 
Glauber's  salt;  3  per  cent  soda  ash; 
enter  at  boll,  boll  one  hour;  wash  well 
with  water. 

FINISHING  PROCESS. 

Starch  with  six  ounces  cornstarch; 
six  ounces  cocoanut  oil  white  soften- 
ing; one  gallon  water;  boll  starch  for 
45  minutes;  rinse  through  starch 
mangle;  dry  on  tenter  frame. 


COTTONADE 


Cottonade  Is  a  heavy,  coarse,  single 
cloth,  made  of  single  yarn,  generally 
l-20s  cotton  warp  and  16 -cut  wool 
spun,  weaving  woolen  principle,  all- 
cotton  shoddy  filling.  It  Is  used  as  a 
trousering,  an  Important  feature  of 
which  Is  the  low  selling  price  of  the 
finished  garment 

It  is  best  adapted  to  tbe  old-style 
roller  or  cam  loom,  and  Is  made  and 
woven  on  tour  harnesses,  generally 
the  '— ,  twill,  either  right  or  left 
hand,  or  herring-bone  weave  effect 
(twill  running, at  angle  of  46  degrees). 
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It  Is  a  narrow  fabric,  being  set  In  tbe 
reed  30  Inches,  and  receiving  very  lit- 
tle finish,  and  1b  sold  at  27  inches  In 
width. 

THE  PATTERNS 
are  usually  on  the  dark  side  with  a 
small  percentage  of  bright  color  add- 
ed to  improve  the  tone:  Black,  dark 
alate  and  dark  drab  for  ground  colors, 
and  an  occasional  red,  pearl,  light 
brown  or  an  equivalent  color  to 
brighten  the  whole  pattern. 

In  making  a  cottonade  tbe  object  is 
to  produce  a  cheap  single-cloth  trou- 
sering composed  of  a  rather  coarse 
but  fairly  strong  single  warp  thread 
and   a  thick   or    lofty    single    filling 


if 

t 

Herring-bone  effect.  Right-hand  twill. 

thread,  which  combination  In  certain 
proportions  gives  the  fabric  a  weighty 
appearan ■  < 

THE  FILLING 
Is  usually  an  all-cotton  shoddy  tilling, 
made  from  old  dark  colored  cotton 
rags.  By  wlllowing  and  picking,  the 
yarn  Is  brought  to  the  carded  state. 
The  fibres  in  an  all-cotton  shoddy  are 
short,  due  to  the  process  of  reduction, 
as  stated  above. 

From  the  pickers  the  shoddy  is  run 
through  the  first  and  second  break' 
ers  and  then  through  the  condenser 
or  finisher  card.  The  spool  drum  con- 
taining the  roving  Is  then  taken  from 
the  condenser  card  and  placed  upon 
the  mule  to  be  spun  upon  tubes, 
ready  for  tbe  weaver. 

The  fibres  being  short,  the  shoddy 
will  lose  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  its 


weight  during  the  carding  and  spin- 
ning, also  from  the  3  to  5  per  cent  of 
waste  made  by  tbe  weaver. 

To  find  stock  at  picker: 

Cottonade,  30  Inches  in  reed;  32 
picks;  16-cut  cotton  (woolen  prlnci 
pie)  shoddy;  33  times  30  equals  960 
yards  divided  by  300  equals  3.2  ounces 
filling,  plus  5  per  cent  loss  equals  3.- 
18  ounces;  16-cut  times  300  equals 
4,800  divided  by  16  ounces  equals  300 
yards  per  ounce;  3.18  ounces  at  loom 
plus  20  per  cent  loss  In  carding,  spin- 
ning equals  3.82  ounces  at  picker  per 
yard  of  cloth. 

Cottonade,  reed  800-2  ends  per  split, 
30  inches  wide,  32  picks,  16-cut  cotton 
(woolen  principle)  shoddy,  l-20s  cot- 
ton warp. 

Finish  about  27  Inches.  To  finish 
run  through  dry  hot  press. 

Weigh  414  ounces  about. 


Design — regular  — ,  45  degree  right 
hand  twill. 

THE   WEAVING. 

To  weave  in  roller  loom,  this  warp 
is  drawn  in  1,  2,  3,  4,  on  four  harness- 
es, these  harnesses  being  suspend- 
ed in  the  loom  from  the  rollers  by 
means  of  straps  attached  to  hooks  on 
tbe  top  of  the  harness .  or  heddle 
shafts.  The  harnesses  are  then  fas- 
tened to  the  loon  treadles  by  means 
of  jack  straps  running  from  tbe  bot- 
tom of  the  harness  to  said  treadles, 
the  treadles  being  operated  by  a  se- 
ries of  cams,  consistent  with  weave 
effect  desired. 

These  can's  are  so  arranged  on  the 
cam  shaft  that  in  revolving  they 
:;t:lke  the  (readies,  and  this  action, 
pulling  the  harness  up  and  down, 
o'ens  the  shed.  (Note — In  a  roller 
loc  m  two  or  more  harnesses  are  al- 
ivija  attached  to  one  top  roller,  and 
o!  necessity  whatever  pulls  one  down 
must  pull  the  mate  harness  up,  the 
cams  always  being  arranged  to  permit 
this.) 
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In  applying  this  weave  the  Drat  and 
third  harnesses  are  strapped  to  the 
first  top  roller  and  the  second  and 
Fourth  strapped  to  second  top  roller. 
This  being  the  case,  the  action  of  the 
cams  In  opening  the  shed  causes  the 
raisers  and  sinkers  on  each  succes- 
sive warp  thread  in  the  repeat  of  the 
weave  to  start  one  pick  later  than  that 
of  the  thread  preceding  it.  thereby 
forming  a  twill  line. 

A  warp  to  be  woven  ! — f  twill, 
drawn  on  four  harnesses  1,  2,  3,  4,  and 
strapped  up  In  this  manner,  and  hav- 
ing the  cams  set  properly  should  shed 
thus:  First  pick,  first  and  fourth  up; 
second  and  third  down.  Second  pick, 
first  and  second  up;  third  and  fourth 
down.  Third  pick,  second  and  third 
up;  first  and  fourth  down.  Fourth 
pick,  third  and  fourth  up;  Drat  and 
second  down. 

The  herring-bone  weave  effect  Is 
produced  by  drawing  In  the  warp  from 
front  to  back  and  back  to  front  in  the 
harness  and  using  the  same  set  of 
cams,  set  In  the  same  manner  and  po- 
sition, and  the  same  harness  strapping 
as    In    making  a  straight  right  hand 

twin. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 
For  this  class  of  goods  the  cotton 
yarn  is  generally  made  and  spun  In 
the  same  way  as  wool  and  worsted 
yarns,  and  Is  generally  made  In  mills 
and  on  the  machinery  generally  uaed 
for  making  worsted  or  woolen  yarns. 
It  will  be  understood  that  the  meth- 
ods of  making  yarn  In  a  cotton  mill 
and  a  woolen  mill  are  entirely  differ- 
ent, both  as  to  the  number  of  proc- 
esses and  the  kind  of  machinery 
used.  In  fact,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples for  spinning  yarn  are  entirely 
different  in  each  mill,  and  as  we  are 
describing  cotton  fabrics  Id  these  ar- 
ticles we  will  proceed  Just  as  If  the 
yarn  used  for  this  class  of  goods  was 
made  in  a  cotton  mill  and  sold  to  a 
woolen  mill,  which  is  sometimes  done. 

THE   RAW   STOCK. 
The  raw  stock  used  for  this  class  of 
fabric  would  be  of  a  low  grade  and 
generally  mixed  with  comber  or  even 
card  waste;   the  percentage  of  waste 


used  would  depend  a  great  deal  on  the 
count  of  yarn  to  be  made.  In  the  fab- 
ric under  description  the  count  of  the 
cotton  yarn  is  l-20s.  The  raw  cotton 
would  be  opened  up  and  run  through 
a  bale  breaker,  or  it  may  be  opened 
at  the  bin  and  not  run  through  the 
bale  breaker,  which  will  save  the  ex- 
pense of  one  process,  but  the  cotton 
will  not  be  opened  up  as  well,  a 
more  even  yarn  being  made  when 
bale  breaker  Is  uaed.  As  the  cotton  Is 
opened  at  the  bin  it  Is  mixed  with  the 
carded  or  combed  waste  in  the  pro- 
portion required,  the  cotton  layers 
being  taken  from  the  bale  and  pulled 
apart  as  much  as  possible  so  as  to  let 
the  air  get  at  them  and  also  so  aa  to 
lighten  the  work  of  the  opener.  The 
cotton  1b  taken  and  put  Into  the  open- 
er which  Is  generally  attached  to  the 
breaker  picker,  either  directly  or  In- 
directly by  having  the  cotton  carried 
through  trunking  (through  which  It  la 
blown  by  a  draft  of  air  from  a  fan 
on  the  opener)  which  connects  with 
the  back  part  Of  the  breaker  picker. 
Tbe  opener  machine  may  be  on  the 
same  Door  or  may  be  situated  on  the 
floor  above  or  below  the  breaker  pick- 
er; but  In  mills,  aa  they  are  now  con- 
structed, the  opener  Is  on  the  same 
floor  and  is  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  breaker  picker. 
PARTICULARS  TO  BE  OBTAINED. 
For  this  count  of  yarn  the  speed 
of  the  beater  should  be  about  1,060 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  hopper 
on  the  opener  should  always  be  kept 
more  than  half  full  of  cotton  and  it 
should  be  aa  large  aa  possible,  the 
reason  for  this  being  that  a  more  even 
amount  of  cotton  will  always  be  pre- 
sented to  the  pin  beater  by  the  lift- 
ing apron  than  when  the  hopper  Is 
less  than  half  full.  This  1b  Important, 
not  only  in  reference  to  "cottonade 
fabrics,"  but  also  all  classes  of  goods, 
because  if  It  1b  less  than  half  full 
It  Is  apt  to  cause  uneven  yarn.  The 
speed  of  the  beater  on  the  breaker 
and  finisher  pickers  should  be  about 
1,600  revolutions  per  minute,  which 
gives  the  beats  per  Inch  about  42. 
The  weight  of  the  lap  at  the  breaker 
picker  should  not  be  less  than  40 
pounds  and  at  tbe  finisher  leas  than 
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SB  pounds.  A  89-pound  lap  gives  a 
weight  of  lap  per  yard  of  1414  ounces. 
The  card  Is  set  so  as  not  to  take  out 
too  much  waste,  and  wider  settings  sre 
used  than  those  given  in  a  previous 
article.  The  draft  used  should  be  100, 
the  silver  at  the  front  weighing  86 
grains.  Production  at  the  card  should 
be  at  least  900  pounds.  The  silver  Is 
then  run  through  two  processes  of 
drawing,  the  weight  of  silver  at  the 
finisher  being  about  72  grains  per 
rard.  The  production  per  delivery  of 
the  finisher  drawing  frame  should  be 
at  least  1,600  pounds  per  week  of 
60  hours  and  the  percentage  of  lost 
time  at  this  machine  not  more  than 
15  per  cent  The  slubber  Is  the  next 
process  and  the  hank  roving  made  at 
this  machine  should  be  about  .40. 
Three-process  fly  frames  are  used  and 
the  hank  roving  at  the  different  proc- 
esses should  be  as  follows:  1st  Inter- 
mediate 1.10  hank:  2d  intermediate 
2.76  hank;  five-frame  from  4.60  to  6.00 
hank.  Care  should  bs  taken  that  the 
rolls  are  uot  spread  too  far  apart  on 
these  machines  and  a  good  setting 
for  rolls  of  this  stock  for  slubbers 
and  fly  frames  Is  as  follows:  Front 
roll  to  middle  spread  to  1%  Inches; 
middle  roll  to  back  roll  2  Inches.  The 
yarn  Is  then  taken  to  the  spinning 
room  where  It  is  spun  into  80s  yarn,  a 
soft  twist  being  used. 

Dyeing  Particulars  for  Raw  Stook. 
BLACK. 

For  100  pounds:  18  per  cent  pyro- 
geue  black  B.  D.;  12  per  cent  sodium 
sulphide;  8  per  cent  soda  ssh;  70  per 
cent  salt.  Enter  at  boll,  boil  one  hour, 
and  wash  well  In  water. 
PEARL. 

One  per  cent  pyrogene  gray  B;  2 
per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  2  per  cent 
soda  ash;  5  per  cent  salt.  Enter  at 
boil,  boll  one  hour. 

LIGHT  BROWN. 

Five  per  cent  pyrogene  brown  Q.; 

5  per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  1  per  cent 

soda  ash;    6  per  cent  salt.    Enter  at 

boll,  boll  one  hour,  wash  well. 

RED. 

Fire  per  cent  rosanthrene  red  A.; 
26  per  cent  Glauber's  salt;  I  per  cent 


soda.  Enter  at  boll,  boll  one  hour, 
rinse,  dlasotlie  for  one-quarter  hour 
with  nitrite  soda  and  muriatic  acid, 
rinse. 

Develop  with  beta  nsphthol  and 
caustic  soda  for  one- quarter  hour. 
This  red  is  brighter  and  faster  than 
prlmullne  red. 

DIAZOTIZ1NO  BATH. 

One  and  one-half  per  cent  nitric 
soda,  6  per  cent  muriatic  acid,  20  de- 
grees Be. 

DEVELOPING  BATH. 

One  and    three-quarters    per   cent 
beta  naphthol;  3  per  cent  soda  asb. 
DARK  SLATE. 

Two  and  one-half  per  cent  tmme- 
dial  direct  blue,  B  pat.;  |  per  cent 
immedial  olive,  B  pat;  6  per  cent  sul- 
phide sodium;  2  per  cent  soda  ash;  20 
per  cent  Glauber's  salt  Enter  at  boll. 
boll  one  hour. 

DARK  DRAB. 

One  and  one-half  per  cent  Immedial 
brown,  pat;  %  per  cent  Immedial 
olive,  B  pat;  U  per  cent  immedial 
black,  N.  B.  pat;  20  per  cent  Glauber's 
salt;  2  per  cent  soda  ash;  6  per  cent 
sulphide  soda.   Enter  at  boll,  boll  one 

s  l» 


COTTON    WORSTED— MEN'S 
WEAR 

Cotton  worsted  men's  wear  1b  a  fab- 
ric composed  of  either  2-20s  or  2-30s 
cotton  warp  and  filling,  and  receives 
either  a  dry  or  wet  finish.  The  weave, 
color  arrangement  and  general  con- 
struction are  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
finest  worsted  goods  of  the  present 
time. 

This  fabric  Is  used  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  men's  suitings  and  trouserings, 
retailing  at  $7  to  S12  per  suit,  for  the 
middle  class  trade,  and  In  effect  has 
the  neat,  dressy  appearance  of  an  im- 
ported cloth  of  high  grade. 

It  is  made  in  a  light-weight  grade 
at  «  to  6%  ounces  for  spring  and  fall, 
and  heavy  weight  at  8  to  8ft  ounces 
for  winter  wear,  both  grades  being 
produced  In  stripe,  check  and  indis- 
tinct plaid  patterns. 
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harness  capacity.  Most  all  Weave  ef- 
fects and  co  in  bl  nations  of  weaves 
known  In  the  worsted  men's  wear 
trade  can  be  applied  to  tbls  fabric. 
Care  should  be  taken,  however,  in  con' 
structlon  of  weave,  as  the  weave,  when 
used  In  a  worsted  to  produce  a  tightly 
bound  rib  effect,  may  appear  more 
open  In  cotton  worsted  men's  wear,  as 
the  worsted  fabric  shrinks  when 
scoured  In  finish  and  the  cotton  fabric 
is  finished  dry  and  is  practically  the 
same  as  when  taken  from  loom,  of 
course,  allowing  for  percentage  of 
contraction  between  reed  and  cloth 
roll.  Cotton  worsted  men's  wear  is 
usually  made  one  face  end  and  one 
back  end,  and  reeded  four  ends  per 
dent 

THE  FACE  WEAVE, 
when  a  twill  or  fancy  combination,  Is 
balanced  on  the  back  of  the  cloth  by 
using  an  eight  harness  satin  (warp 
effect  on  back)  five  as  counter.  The 
face  weave  should  always  be  properly 
balanced.  In  making  this  style  of 
goods,  or  a  warp  back  fabric,  the  ex- 
tra is  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  weight  to  the  cloth,  and  if  of 
a  tighter  nature,  the  face  of  the  cloth 
will  present  a  puckered  or  uneven  ap- 
pearance. 

To  dry  finish  cotton  worsted  men's- 
wear,  the  yarns  of  which  have  been 
dyed  from  dry  or  cheap  colors,  that: 
will  not  stand  washing,  the  goods  are- 
taken  from  the  loom  and  inspected,, 
measured  and  sheared.  Shearing  Is  a. 
process  which  means  running  the  cloth: 
through  a  machine,  having  a  cutter 
composed  of  a  series  of  blades  set  in- 
a  frame,  which  revolves  in  similar 
manner  to  that  of  a  grass  mower,  the 
cloth  being  kept  taut  by  being  passed 
over  and  under  several  rods  and  roll- 
ers, which  also  remove  wrinkles,  and 
allow  the  cloth  to  be  presented  evenly 
to  the  cutter.  The  purpose  of  shearing 
is  to  remove  all  foreign  substances 
from  the  face  of  the  cloth,  saeh  as 
knots,  lumps,  etc.,  and  the  effect  Is  a 
smooth,  even  cloth  that  readily  takes 
on  the  appearance  of  a  high-class  wor- 
sted, after  being  run  through  the  bat 

The  steam  gauge  on  a  hot  press 
should  register  GO  pounds  and  the  dial 
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135  pounds  roller  pressure  when  the 
cloth  is  run  through  this  press.  The 
effect  o(  the  pressure  of  the  steam- 
healed  rollers  upon  the  cloth  is  to  re- 
move all  wrinkles,  liven  up  the  colors, 
and  to  retain  the  width  of  cloth  as 
taken  from  the  cloth  roll  at  the  loom. 
After  being  pressed,  the  cuts  of  cloth 
are  rolled  or  lapped  into  bolts,  the 
ends  of  which  are  then  stitched,  the 
tags  sewed  on  and  the  goods  are  ready 
to  case  and  ship. 

THE   COLORS 
used    in    cotton   worsted    men's    wear 
are    black,    brown,    light    and    dark 
shades  of  blue,  slate,  drab  and  steel, 
and  to  liven  up  a  pattern  use  an  oc- 


1  end  [ace  2-30  cotton  warp;  1  end 
back  2-20  cotton  warp,  *— -  twill  face, 
S  harness  satin  back,  6  as  counter. 

1  pick  l-30s  worsted;  1  pick  1-20 
cotton;  56  picks  per  Inch. 

LIGHT-WEIGHT  MEN'S  WEAR. 

Reed,  900— four  ends  per  dent,  6% 
ounces;  31%  inches  In  reed,  Including 
selvage  32x2;  2-30s  cotton  warp,  one 
race  and  one  back;  52  picks  2  30b 
black  cotton  filling  Dry  finish  equals 
shear  and  hot  press.  Weave  twill  com- 
binations for  face;  weave  eight-har- 
ness satin  for  back. 

HEAVY-WEIGHT  MEN'S  WEAR. 

Reed,  800 — four  ends  per  dent,  8% 
ounces;  31%  Inches  In  reed,  Including 


castonal  end  of 
or  sky  blue. 
1  This  line  Is  also  made  in  a  piece-dye 
fabric,  constructed  from  2-20  and  2-30 
cotton  warps,  and  l-30s  worsted  and 
1-20  cotton  Ailing.  These  yams  are 
woven  In  the  gray  and  the  cloth 
scoured  and  dyed  in  the  piece,  black 
or  blue.  When  finished,  this  fabric  re- 
sembles a  very  heavy  serge.  Finish,  28 
inches. 

Piece  dye— worsted  men's  wear; 
reed,  BOO— eight  ends  per  dent;  33 
Inches  In  reed,  including  selvage, 
82x2. 


green,  pearl      selvage  32x2;    2-20  cotton   warp    one 
face,  one  back;   52  picks,  2-26s  black 

cotton  filling.  Dry  finish  equals  shear 
and  hot  press.  Weave,  can  use  same 
as  light  weights. 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Cotton  worsted  fabrics,  like  cotton- 
ade  fabrics,  are  generally  made  and 
spun  In  the  same  manner  as  wool  and 
worsted  yarns  and  made  In  woolen 
mills.  There  are  a  few  exceptions, 
however,  where  they  are  made  in.  cot* 
ton  mills.  The  count  of  the  yam  used 
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la  cotton  worsted  fabrics  varies  from 
20b  to  38b,  and  1b  generally  a  doubled 
yarn.  In  the  present  article  we  will 
proceed  as  If  the  count  of  the  finished 
yarn  was  to  be  2 -30a. 

A  mill  making  this  class  of  goods 
would  belong  to  the  second  division  of 
mills  (as  classified  In  a  previous  arti- 
cle) 1.  e.,  a  mill  equipped  with  machin- 
ery for  making  yarns  from  low  to  me- 
dium grades  of  cotton. 

THE  MIXINGS 
would  be  made  in  the  usual  manner, 
being  run  through  a  bale  breaker  Into 
the  mixing  bin  and  at  this  point  mixed 
with  the  sliver  waste  returned  from 
the  cards,  drawing  frames  and  comb- 
ers (If  there  are  any  of  these  machines 
In  the  mill)  and  then  It  Is  run  through 
an  opener  and  through  three  processes 
of  pickers.  At  the  finisher  picker  laps 
of  cut  roving  waste  are  mixed  with 
raw  stock  in  the  proportion  of  three 
laps  of  raw  stock  to  one  lap  of  cut- 
roving  waste.  In  using  cut- roving 
waste  and  also  silver  waste  it  should 
always  be  of  the  same  length  of  staple. 
It  Is 

THE    GENERAL   PLAN 
to  use  cut-roving  waate  as  fast  as  It  1b 
made  and  not  allow  It  to  collect  until 
a  large  quantity  Is  on  hand. 

The  method  employed  In  most  mills 
Is  to  collect  the  cut  roving  over  a  day 
(generally  right  after  the  noon  hour) 
and  take  It  to  the  picker  room  and  run 
It  through  the  roving  or  waste  picker. 
Prom  here  It  Is  ran  Into  a  breaker 
picker  and  formed  Into  laps  of  suitable 
weight.  These  are  then  mixed  with 
the  raw  stock  In  the  proportion  above 
stated,  as  long  as  the  cut-roving  laps 
hold  out  (which  should  be  as  short  a 
time  as  possible  for  obvious  reasons). 
By  doing  this 

A  MORE  EVEN  TARN 
is  obtained  than  when  the  cut  roving 
is  allowed  to  collect  for  a  week  at  a 
time  before  being  put  through  the 
waste  picker,  because  by  the  first  plan 
you  are  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  cut 
roving  a  good  part  of  the  time,  where- 
as by  the  latter  Plan  cut  roving  la  only 
mixed  with  the  raw  stock  once  a  week, 
while  during  the  other  Ave  days  noth- 
ing but  the  raw  stock  and  sliver  waste 


is  being  mixed.  By  the  latter  plan  a 
more  uneven  yarn  la  bound  to  be 
mads.   The 

SPEED  OF  THE  BEATERS 
on  the  different  machines  should  not 
exceed  1,060  revolutions  par  minute  at 
the  opener,  1,500  revolutions  per  min- 
ute at  the  breaker  picker,  and  on  tbe 
Intermediate  and  finisher  pickers  the 
speed  should  be  slowed  down  so  as  not 
to  exceed  1,460  revolutions  per  minute. 
This  will  give  42  beats  to  every  Inch 
of  cotton  fed  to  the  finisher  picker, 
which  ought  to  be  enough  to  thorough- 
ly clean  It  In  giving  the  above  speeds 
It  Is  assumed  that  the  rigid  two-bladed 
type  of  beater  Is  used.  Different  kinds 
of  beaters,  together  with  their  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  will  be  given 
later  when  higher  count  yarns  are  de- 
scribed.   The 

WEIGHT  OF  THE  LAP 
at  the  breaker  picker  should  be  about 
40  pounds  or  16  ounces  to  the  yard;  at 
the  Intermediate  about  37  pounds  or  12 
ounces  per  yard;  at  the  finisher  39 
pounds  or  14^4  ounces  per  yard.  The 
Bettings  at  the  card  should  be  the  same 
as  described  In  previous  article,  per 
weight  of  sliver  being  60  grains  per 
yard  and  the  production  860  pounds 
per  week  of  60  hours.  The  work  is  run 
through  three  processes  of  drawing, 
revolutions  per  minute  of  front  roll  at 
each  process  being  400  and  tbe  weight 
of  the  silver  at  tbe  finisher  drawing  TO 
grains  per  yard.  In  order  to  help  pro- 
duce a  perfect  yarn,  It  Is  always  a 
good  rule  never  to  draw  more  than  you 
double  at  the  drawing  frame.  For  ex- 
ample, If  you  are  feeding  six  ends  at 
the  drawing  your  draft  should  be  six 
or  under.   The 

PRODUCTION  OF  THE  SLIVER 
at  the  drawing  frame  should  be  about 
1,600  pounds  per  delivery  for  a  week  of 
60  hours.  The  next  machine  Is  the 
slubber,  the  hank  roving  at  tbe  front 
being  about  .40. 

The  yarn  is  run  through  three  proc- 
esses of  fly  frames  and  the  bank  rov- 
ing made  at  each  should  be  as  fol- 
lows: First  Intermediate,  1.20;  second 
Intermediate,  8.00;  fine  frame,  7.26  to 
7.60.  The  yarn  Is  then  taken  to  the 
spinning  room    and    made    Into    30s 
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jam;  from  here  It  Is  taken  to  the 
twister  end  made  Into  2-30s  by 
doubling  two  yarns  of  single  80s  yarns 
together. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 
BLACK  FOR  TARN. 

15  per  cent  lmmedlal  black  N.  N.; 
IS  per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  6  per 
cent  soda  ash;  20  per  cent  Glauber's 
salt;  enter  at  boll,  boll  one  hour;  wash 
well. 

DARK  BROWN. 

8  per  cent  lmmedlal  dark  brown  A.; 
1  per  cent  lmmedlal  yellow  D.;  %  per 
cent  lmmedlal  black  N.  B.;  10  per  cent 
sodium  sulphide;  G  per  cent  soda  ash; 
SO  per  cent  Glauber's  salt;  enter  at 
boil,  boll  one  hour;  wash  well. 
DARK  BLUE. 

3  per  cent  lmmedlal  lndone  B.  cone; 
3  per  cent  lmmedlal  lndone  R.  cone. ;  3 
per  cent  lmmedlal  direct  blue  B.;  8 
per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  5  per  cent 
soda  ash;  20  per  cent  Glauber's  salt; 
enter  at  boil,  boll  one  hour;  wash  well 
PEARL. 

For  100  pounds  yarn:  2  ounces  lm- 
medlal black  N.  R.  T.;  8  ounces  sodium 
sulphide;  one  pound  soda  ash;  5  per 
cent  Glauber's  salt;  enter  at  boll,  boll 
one  hour. 

DRAB. 

For  100  pounds  yarn:  3  ounces  lm- 
medlal black  N.  B.;  It  ounces  lmme- 
dlal cutch  Q.;  one  pound  sodium  sul- 
phide: G  pounds  Glauber's  salt;  enter 
at  boll,  boll  one  hour. 
SLATE. 

For  100  pounds  yarn:  3  pounds  lm- 
medlal direct  blue  B.;  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  lmmedlal  olive  B.;  6  pounds 
sodium  sulphide;  10  pounds  Glauber's 
salt;  2  pounds  soda  ash;  enter  at  boll, 
boll  one  boor. 

STEEL. 

For  100  pounds  yarn:  13  ounces  lm- 
medlal black  N.  B.;  3  ounces  lmme- 
dlal yellow  D.:  2  pounds  sodium  sul- 
phide; 2  pounds  soda  ash;  6  pounds 
Glauber's  salt;  enter  at  boll,  boll  one 
hour. 


6  per  cent  pyrogens  yellow  M.;  S 
per  cent  pyrogens  green  B.;  10  per 
cent  sodium  sulphide;  20  per  cent 
Glauber's  salt;  E  per  cent  soda  ash; 
enter  at  boll,  boll  one  hour;  wash 
welL 

MAROON. 

2G  per  cent  Glauber's  salt ;  6  per  cent 
Rosanthren  C.  B.;  S  per  cent  soda  ash; 
enter  at  boll,  boll  one  hour;  wash. 

Diaxotlse:  1^4  pounds  nitrate  soda; 
four  pounds  hydrochloric  add;  turn 
for  16  minutes;  develop  two  pounds 
beta  naphthol;  2  pounds  soda  ash;  turn 
for  16  minutes;  wash  well. 
SKT  BLUE. 

2  pounds  lmmedlal  sky  blue;  two 
pounds  sodium  sulphide;  5  pounds 
soda  ash;  1G  pounds  Glauber's  salt; 
enter  at  boll,  boll  one  hour. 


FIGURED  SILK  (LENO) 
WAISTIM 

Figured  walstlng  Is  a  light-weight 
wash  fabric,  generally  composed  of 
1-40  cotton  warp  and  either  single  or 
two-ply  silk  or  spun  silk  filling.  1-60 
silk  and  2-60  mercerised  or  spun  silk 
filling  being  In  great  favor  for  the  past 
few  years. 

This  fabric  can  be  woven  on  either 
the  dobby  or  Jacquard  loom  having 
single  or  double  box  motion.  Very 
elaborate  and  popular  styles  are  cre- 
ated by  using 

FANCY  GRANITE  WEAVES 
(filling  effect)  for  ground,  and 
for  figuring  use  the  filling  effect  or 
diamond,  spot,  crossed  or  curved  twill 
weaves.  These  are  so  regularly  ar- 
ranged as  to  produce  apparent  Jac- 
quard  patterns.  Persian  stripes  can  be 
produced  by  using  bright  colored  ex- 
tra warp  threads  and  arranging  the 
weave  so  as  to  raise  them  on  the  face 
of  the  cloth  In  Oriental  or  floral  de- 
signs. Spots  are  sometimes  woven  Into 
this  fabric  by  using  extra  warp  and 
clipping  the  long  floats  of  yarn  off  the 
back  of  the  cloth. 
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Very  elegant  styles  are  made  by  In- 
troducing leno  weaving  by  means  of 
white  and  colored  fancy  yarns  to  pro- 
duce open  or  lace  work  In  the  cloth. 

Figured  walstlng  Is  made  In  both 
chambray  and  stripe  pattern,  always 
having  white  filling.  For  cham  brays 
the  following 

COLORS 
are  serviceable:  dark  blue,  light  blue, 
brown,  pink,  red,    pearl,    steel,    light 
green,  tan,  ecru,  etc. 

The  combination  of  cotton  warp  and 
silk  or  spun  silk  filling  creates  a  silky 
sheen  on  the  face  of  the  fabric  as  tlia 
light  striken  It,  and  this  in  itself  Is 
Its  most  Important  selling  feature. 

IN  WEAVING 
this  fabric  the  take-up  roller  should  be 
covered  with  fine  sandpaper  and  this 
paper  presents  a  more  even  surface  to 
the  cloth  and  does  net  draw  the  filling, 
as  is  often  the  case  where  perforated 
tin  is  used  as  a  covering  on  the  take- 
up  roller.  The  perforations  usually 
cause  small  rough  particles  of  tin  to 
stick  out  prominently,  and  these  catch 
on  the  long  floats  of  the  filling  figure, 
and  as  the  loom  continues  to  run,  the 
yarn  clings  to  the  roller  and  draws  the 
filling,  thereby  spoiling  the  symmetry 
of  the  figure  and  causing  Imperfect 
cloth. 

The  tin  covering  very  often  causes 
clouded  or  thick  and  thin  places  In  the 
cloth.  Especially  Is  this  so  when  us- 
ing a  fine  silk  filling,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  picks  per  inch. 

To  finish  figured  walstlng  the  fabric 
Is  washed  in  a  solution  of  soap  and 
cold  water,  then  dried  by  being  run 
through  the  hot  press.  After  the  press 
of  calender,  the  goods  are  folded  on  a 
folding  machine  (not  lapped)  In  the 
same  manner  as  sheeting,  and  after 
folding,  each  separate  piece  or  cut  is 
doubled  In  half  and  then  wrapped  In 
stiff  paper,  to  keep  out  all  dirt,  after 
which  It  is  ready  to  pack  and  ship. 
(SILK)    FIGURED  WAISTING. 

Reed,  1,300,  2  ends  per  dent;  38 
inches  in  reed,  to  finish  at  3G  Inches. 
1,300  means  1,300  splits  to  36  Inches  of 
reed.  Warp  l-40s  cotton;  filling  l-60s 
Bilk  filling,  64  picks.  Take-up  of  warp 


during  weaving,  IE  per  cent :  1,300  reed 
by  38  Inches  equals  1,372  splits;  2  ends 
to  1  split  equals  2,744  ends  plus  40 
ends  for  selvage  equals  2,784  total  ends 
In  warp. 


WARP    PATTBiltN. 

1  White.  1 

2  Light  'blue.      ) 
I    Cadet' blue. 


FIGURED  (LENO)  WAISTING. 
Reed,  1,400 — ends  per  dent,  2;  34K 
Inches  in  reed,  Including  selvage;  fin- 
ish, 28%.    Scour  and  calender. 

WARP  PATTERN. 


4  White  Z-<0  c 


Weight  one  yard,  2,286  . 

„7M  ends   +   IB*  take-up   - 


It  ft  take-up  -  «T 

yd: 

.CO 

.01 
1,11 

i-     16ft    take-up    — 

368 

ick    +    16*    tak«-u 

P    - 

"*■ 

hlte    +    86ft    take-Ai 

P    - 

3114    In.     =     t.tit 

yd.. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Only  mills  having  up-to-date  ma- 
chinery and  also  up-to-date  Ideas  can 
hope  to  make  figured  silk  leno.  This 
class  of  goods  requires  a  great  deal 
firmer  yarns  than  the  other  cloths  that 
have  been  previously  described,  and 
these  yarns  are  made  In  the  third  di- 
vision of  mills  (as  classified  in  a  pre- 
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vlous  article),  1.  e.,  mills  making  yarn 
from  middle  to  high-grade  cotton.  The 

COUNTS  OF  YARNS 
for  this  class  of  goods  vary  from  30s 
to  60s  warp  and  from  40s  to  SOs  (single 
or  double)  filling.  The  filling  yam  Is 
generally  mercerized  and  a  great 
many  times  extra  silk  ends  are  used  to 
produce  a  certain  silk  effect  in  the 
cloth.  For  the  carding  and  spinning 
particulars  we  will  consider  the  warp 
made  up  of  l-40s  cotton  yarn  and  the 
filling  of  2-60s  yarn. 

THE  COTTON  USED 
should  be  of  a  good  grade  and  a  great 
deal  of  Allan  seed  cotton  is  used.  This 
la  generally  about  1%-lnch  staple  and 
should  be  as  clean  as  possible. 

In  mixing  this  class  of  cotton,  It  is 
very  important  that  all  the  bales  mix- 
ed should  be  of  the  same  length  of 
staple,  and  the  overseer,  or  In  large 
mills  both  the  overseer  of  carding  and 
the  cotton  sampler,  sample  the  cotton 
from  every  bain,  and  If  it  is  not  up  to 
the  standard  staple  and  grade,  the 
bale  Is  laid  aside  either  to  be  taken 
back  by  the  cotton  broker  or  used  for 
making  yarns  which  can  be  made  out 
of  a  shorter  staple  cotton.  After  this 
the  cotton  Is  put  through  a  bale  break- 
er (If  the  mill  has  one  which  It  should) 
or  the  cotton  may  be  mixed  by  hand, 
care  being  taken  when  this  latter 
method  is  used  that  the  layers  of  cot- 
ton taken  from  the  bale  are  pulled 
apart  as  much  as  possible.  The  ones 
In  charge  of 

THE  MIXING 
should  watch  the  men  while  they  are 
pulling  the  bales  of  cotton  apart  to  see 
that  they  do  not  take  too  large  layers 
from  the  bale  and  throw  them  Into  the 
mixing  bin,  which  they  will  do  If  pos 
sible  so  as  to  get  through  with  the 
Job  quickly,  for  It  Is  dirty  work  at  the 
best.  The  bins  should  be  made  as 
large  as  possible,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date a  large  mixing  at  one  time,  as 
large  mixings  help  to  make  more  even 
yarn  than  small  ones. 

IN  SOME  MILLS 
It  is  the  custom  to  use  two  bins  for  mix- 
ing the  same  kind  of  cotton.  The  mix- 
ing is  done  as  above  described.    But 
one  bin  is  emptied  at  a  time;  the  cot- 


ton In  the  other  bin  Is  allowed  to  dry 
out  while  that  from  the  first  bin  la  be- 
ing used.  Of  coarse,  when  one  bin  is 
empty  It  Is  Immediately  filled  up  again 
and  the  cotton  la  allowed  to  dry  out 
in  it  until  the  second  bin  Is  emptied 
of  cotton.  When  cotton  Is  put  through 
a  bale  breaker  or  any  machine  which 
opens  tbe  cotton  np,  it  Is  only  neces- 
sary to  use  one  bin,  and  the  cotton 
does  not  have  to  remain  to  air  out,  but 
may  be  used  right  away.  The  good 
waste  from  machines  up  to  the  slub- 
ber are  used  In  the  mixing,  and  cut 
roving  is  run  In  at  the  finished  picker 
(It  having  first  been  run  through  the 
roving  waste  machine  and  made  Into 
laps  at  a  breaker  picker).  The  raw 
cotton  Is  taken  from  the  bin  and  put 
through  an  opener  and 

TWO  PROCESSES  OF  PICKING. 

The  speed  of  the  opener  beater 
should  be  about  1,000  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  the  breaker  and  fin- 
isher beater  (two-bladed)  about  1,400 
to  1,450  revolutions  per  minute.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  the  speed  of  the 
beaters  on  the  opener  and  pickers 
should  be  about  the  same  as  when  low- 
grade  cotton  was  used,  because  the 
general  rule  followed  Is  that  if 
longer  stapled  cotton  Is  used,  the 
leas  will  be  the  speed  of  the  heater,  be- 
cause with  longer  stapled  cotton  a 
highly  speeded  beater  Is  apt  to  and 
does  put  neps  into  the  cotton,  but  It  Is 
necessary  to  run  the  beater  at  a  high- 
er rate  of  speed  for  this  class  of  cot- 
ton, because  It  is  very  dirty. 

EXPERIMENTS 
should  be  made  with  the  beater  In  or- 
der to  get  It  to  run  Just  fast  enough  so 
that  it  will  take  out  the  dirt  and  for- 
eign matter  in  tbe  cotton,  and  the 
above  speeds  are  given  only  as  a  basis 
from  which  to  work.  The  weight  of 
laps  at  the  breaker  picker  should  be 
about  16  ounces  to  yard  of  laps  and  at 
the  finisher  about  11  ounces  to  yard  of 
lap,  or  for  the  finer  counts  10  ounces 
per  yard  of  lap  may  be  used.  The  to- 
tal weight  of  the  lap  Is  35  pounds  and 
at  the  finisher  picker  receiving  about 
42  beats  of  the  beater  for  every  Inch 
feed.  The  method  of  finding 
the  beats  per  minute  Is  to  multi- 
ply    the      revolutions      per     minute 
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lated  through  the  gears  on  the  pick-  euee  of  the  feed  roll.  For  example, 
er  to  the  usual  manner).  Multiply  rev-  suppose  that  the  beater  made  197. & 
olutlons  per  minute  of  beater  by  2  (or      revolutions  per  minute  and  was  a  2- 
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bUded    beater;    then    197.5    times    1  The  next  machine  is  the  card,  and  at 

equals  896  divided  by  3  (diameter  of  this  machine  we  see  changes.  In  the 
first  the  wire  fillet b  dd  the  cylinder 
and  doner  are  finer.  A  good  Sited  wire 
to  nee  Is  35s  on  the  cylinder  and  36  or 
37  on  doffer  and  top  flats.  All  parts  are 
set  closer  to  each  other  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  noee  of  the  feed  plate  in 
relation  to  the  llcker-ln.  The  feed  plate 
should  be  set  so  that  the  llcker-ln  will 
not  take  the  fibres  being  delivered  be- 
fore they  are  free  from  the  bit  of  the 
reed  roll  and  feed  plate.  The  speed 
of  the  top  Oats  Is  sometimes  Increas- 
ed by  lagging  the  top  fiats  driving 
pulley.  This  le  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing more  working  flats  on  the  cylin- 
der and  which  consequently  results  In 
taking  out  more  waste.  The 

SPEED  OF  THE  DOFFER 
Is  a  great  deal  less  and  thus  the  pro* 
ductlon  Is  smaller,  for  It  Is  quality  first 
and  quantity  second  wltb  this  class  or 
goods.  Of  course,  the  quantity  must  ba 
looked  at  to  see  that  the  production  Is 
as  large  as  possible,  but  It  must  not  be 
at  the  expense  of  quality.  Sometimes 
ob  the  liner  counts  of  yarn  the  spaed 
of  the  llcker-ln  is  reduced,  and  it  la 
found  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
sliver  delivered  at  the  front,  because 
It  not  only  cleans  the  cotton  more 
thoroughly,  but  It  also  tends  to 
KEEP  THE  NEPS  OUT 
and  not  to  put  them  in.  If  carders 
have  not  tried  this  It  might  be  a  good 
plan  to  lag  the  licker-in  pulley  to  10  or 
10H  Inches  diameter,  Instead  of  nine 
Inches  as  it  now  Is  when  using  long 
staple  cotton,  especially  Sea  Island 
cotton.  The  draft  of  the  card  should 
be  about  125  to  140,  the  silver  at  the 
front  weighing  about  46  grains  to  the 
yard  and  the  production  of  the  card 
being  not  over  500  pounds  per  week  of 
60  hours.  Grind  cards  both  often  and 
light.  The  cotton  for  this  class  of 
goods  la  combed  and 
BEFORE  REACHING  THE  COMBER 
passes  through  the  silver  lap  and  rib- 
bon lap  machines,  generally  14  ends 
up  at  the  sliver  lap  and  six  laps  at  the 
ribbon  laps.  The  weight  per  yard  of  lap 
at  the  ribbon  lap  machine  should  be 
about  260  grains.  As  the  ribbon  lap 
machine  is  at  the  drawing  frame,  nev- 
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er  draw  more  than  you  double.  In 
some  mills  the  ribbon  lap  machine  Is 
not  used,  but  where  It  Is  used  it  saves 
about  lli  per  cent  waste  at  the  comb- 
er. 

THE  COMBER 
should  be  properly  set  so  as  to  take 
out  about  16  per  cent  waste,  the  weight 
of  sliver  at  front  being  about  45  grains 
to  yard.  The  speed  of  comber  for  this 
class  of  cotton  should  be  not  over  90 
naps  per  minute.  After  the  comber 
two  processes  of  drawing  are  used,  the 
sliver  at  the  .finisher  weighing  TO 
grains  per  yard.  The  settings  of  the 
rolls  should  be  as  follows:  front  to 
second  1|  inches,  second  to  third  H4 
Inches,  and  third  to  back  18  Inches. 

THE  SLUBBER  ROVINQ 
should  be  .55  hank  and  the  first  Inter- 
mediate fly  frame  roving  1.50  hank; 
second  Intermediate  4.00  hank,  and  12 
hanks  or  packs  for  spinning  60s  and 
.65  hank  slubber  2.00  first  intermediate 
and  8.00  fine  frame  for  40e.  Care  must 
be  used  in  setting  the  rolls  as  well  as 
In  the  adjustment  of  other  parts  of  the 
fly  frames.  The  cotton  Is  taken  to  the 
mule  spinning  room  and  spun  Into  the 
counts  mentioned  above,  from  here  It 
la  taken  and  put  through  the  different 
pfwoonaes  required  and  sent  away  to 
La  mercerised. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 
Following   are  the    dyeing    particu- 
lars lor  figured  silk  and  leno  waist- 

DARK  BLUB. 

10  per  cent  tetrazo  sulphur  blue  B.,  8 
per  cent  sulphide  soda  cone,  3  per  cent 
sal  soda,  50  per  cent  common  salt. 
Enter  at  boll,  boll  one  hour,  rinse 
quickly  In  cold  water  and  give  three 
washings  in  cold  water. 

The  tetrazo  sulphur  colors  can  be 
'Obtained  from  the  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton Dye  wood  Company. 
BROWN. 

10  per  cent  tetrazo  sulphur  brown  R., 
1  per  cent  tetrazo  sulphur  brown  Q.,  9 
per  cent  sulphide  soda  cone,  3  per  cent 
sal  soda,  SO  per  cent  common  salt.  En- 
ter at  boll,  boll  one  hour,  rinse  quick- 


ly In  water  and  then  thoroughly  three 
times. 

PEARL. 
1  per  cent  tetrazo  sulphur  black  R. 
extra,  1  per  cent  sulphide  soda  cone.,  2 
per  cent  sal  soda,  10  per  cent  common 
salt;  rinse  well  quickly  In  water,  and 
then  thoroughly  three  times. 

STEEL. 
1  per  cent  tetrazo  sulphur  black  Ex., 
1  ounce  tetrazo  sulphur  brown  O.,  1 
per  cent  sulphide  soda  cone.  10  per 
cent  common  salt;  rinse  well  quickly 
in  water,  and  then  thoroughly  three 
times. 

LIGHT  QREEN. 

1  per  cent  new  methylene  blue  GO., 
Vi  per  cent  thloflavlne  T.,  extra;  enter 
at  120  degrees  F.  and  get  up  to  160  de- 
grees F.  In  30  minutes,  and  turn  Ave  or 
six  times  and  wash.  To  be  dyed  or 
yarn  mordanted  with  tannic  acid  and 
tartar  emetic. 

TAN. 

2  per  cent  tetrazo  sulphur  bronze,  2 
per  cent  tetrazo  sulphur  brown  G.,  4 
per  cent  sulphide  soda  cone,  3  per  cent 
sal  soda,  30  per  cent  common  salt;  en- 
ter at  boll,  boil  one  hour  and  wash 
well  In  three  waters. 

ECRU. 
1  per  cent  tetrazo  sulphur  bronze,  14 
per  cent  tetrazo  sulphur  brown  G.,  1 
per  cent  sulphide  soda  cone,  3  per 
cent  sal  soda,  20  per  cent  common 
salt;  enter  at  boll,  boil  one  hour,  wash 
well  In  three  waters. 

RED. 

4  per  cent  benzo  fast  red  GL.,  20  per 
cent  Glauber's  salt,  2  per  cent  sal 
soda,  enter  at  150  degrees  F.,  give  six 
turns  to  ISO  degrees  F.,  wash  well  In 
water. 

PINK. 

%  per  cent  diamond  Rose  GD-,  2  per 
cent  sal  soda,  25  per  cent  Glauber's 
salt;  enter  at  boll,  boll  cpe  hour,  and 
wash  In  water. 

MEDIUM  BLUE. 
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soda  aah,  25  per  cent  Glauber's  Bait; 
eater  at  bolt,  boll  one  hour,  and  wash 
well  In  water. 

SKT  BLUE. 

H4  per  cent  Immedlal  sky  blue,  3  per 
cent  sodium  sulphide,  3  per  cent  soda 
ash,  30  per  cent  Glauber's  salt;  enter 
at  boil,  boll  one  hour;  wash  well  In 
water. 

DARK  GREEN. 

10  per  cent  pyrogene  green  B.,  3  per 
cent  pyrogene  yellow  M.,  13  per  cent 
sodium  sulphide,  i  per  cent  soda  ash, 
30  per  cent  Glauber's  salt;  enter  at 
boll,  boll  one  hour;  wash  well  In  four 
waters. 

Finishing  Particulars. 
Starch  with  eight  ounces  cornstarch, 
six  ounces  white  cocoanut  oil  soften- 
ing, one  gallon  water,  boll  one  hour; 
dry  over  atenter  frame  and  calender. 


CORDUROY 


performed  by  hand  or  machine  with  a 
very  sharp  steel  knife,  after  which  the 
ends  of  the  floats  are  carefully  brush- 
ed, and  then  rubbed  together  to  the 
proper  degree  of  consistency  desired 
In  ribs. 

Corduroy  Is  woven  with  from  160  to 
500  picks  of  Slling  per  inch;  and  Is 
afterward  dyed  In  dark  blue,  tan,  buff, 
green  and  olive  colors,  to  be  used  In 
making  clothing  for  men  or  women. 


Corduroy  Is  a  narrow,  all-cotton  fab- 
ric, the  distinguishing  feature  of  which 
la  the  perfect  hair-round  regular  rlba 
running  warp  ways  through  the  cloth. 
As  a  fabric,  It  belongs  to  the  general 
class  of  filling  pile  fabrics,  and  Is 
made  of  one  system  of  warp  and  two 
of  filling.  The  warp  must  be  of  good 
cotton  staple  to  make  a  fine  strong 
end.  The  pile  filling  should  be  of  first- 
class  cotton,  soft  spun,  to  blend  more 
readily  when  the  ribs  are  rubbed  after 
being  cut  and  brushed. 

The  warp  and  ground  filling  Is  wo- 
ven either  _L,  -L  or  A.  twill,  the  pile 
pick  weaves  with  either  one,  two  or 
three  warp  end,  and  floats  over  from 
three  to  12  warp  ends.  The  length  of 
the  Boat  of  pile  filling  depends  upon 
the  width  of  rib  or  cord  desired  in  the 
fabric.  The  Important  point  about  the 
pile  weave  Is  to  cause  the  pile  filling  to 
weave  with  the  same  two  or  three 
warp  threads.  This  gives  us  tines  of 
binding  and  lines  of  filling  Boats  run- 
ning warp  ways. 

The  velvety  ribs  or  cords,  as  noted 
upon  the  face  of  a  corduroy,  are  creat- 
ed by  first  cutting  the  lines  of  floats 
of  the  pile  filling.    This  operation  Is 


Chain   Draft. 


It  Is  also  used  for  upholstery  pur- 
poses, either  In  plain,  solid  colors  or 
the  plain  color  has  an  elaborate  floral 
design  printed  upon  it.  These  printed 
patterns  are  usually  in  bright  colors, 
such  as  red,  yellow,  light  green. 

IN  PRINTING, 
the  design  is  first  engraved  upon  a  set 
of  copper  rollers.  These  are  set  into  a 
regular  machine,  and  as  the  cloth 
passes  over  them,  the  color  being  fed 
to  the  rollers  automatically,  the  de- 
sign Is  placed  upon  the  face  of  the 
cloth. 

It  Is  woven  so  as  to  finish  from  27  to 
31%  Inches,  the  27-inch  for  clothing 
and  3m -Inch  for  upholstery . 


I-,  Vi 


oogle 
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Thin  fabric  requires  a  loom  to  be  Id 
good  condition,  as  the  beating  in  of 
such  a  high  number  of  picks  per  inch 
of  filling  is  hard  on  the  loom,  and  also 
necessitates  slow  production. 

It  is  usually  woven  on  dobby  or  cam 
loom,  having  single  or  double  box. 

Weaves  are  usually  _I_  or  -"-  or  _L 

Filling,  1  ground,  1  pile,  1  ground,  2 
pile,  or  1  ground,  2  pile,  1  ground,  1 
pile,  this  to  be  woven  in  a  pick  and 
pick  loom. 

Finish — Woven  in  the  gray  and  dyed 
In  the  piece. 

Four  square  inches  equal  21.2  grains. 
Finished  width,  31  inches,  equals  13.51 
ounces. 


equals  23.89  or  l-24s  cotton  ground 
filling. 

Weight  of  pile  fllling  per  one-halt 
Inch  finished  cloth  two  inches  wide, 
equals  2.6  grains. 

2.6  grains  z  In Vi  equals  40.32x72 
equals  3,097.5  grains  divided  by  437.6 
equals  7.08  ounces.  Pile  rilling  per 
yard,  cloth  31  inches  wide. 

Forty-eight  ends  per  inch  finished 
times  31  inches  equals  1,488  yards  plus 
10  per  cent  take-up  in  weaving  equals 
1,653  yards  of  2-28s  cotton  warp  equals 
2.249  ounces. 

160  ground  picks  times  31  equals 
4,960  yards  of  l-24s  cotton  fllling 
equals  3.936  ounces. 

240    picks    times    31     equals     7,440 


48  ends  per  Inch  2-28s  cotton  warp. 
160  picks  per  inch  l-24s  cotton  ground 

fllling. 
240  picks  per  Inch   l-20s  cotton  pile 
fllling. 

The  above  equals  finished  cloth. 

Twenty  pieces  warp  yarn,  two 
Inches,  equals  40  Inches  equals  .65 
grains;  40  x  7,000  equals  280,000  di- 
vided by  .65  equals  430,769,  equals  11,- 
966.8  divided  by  S40  equals  14.24  or 
2-28s  cotton  warp  yarn. 

Eighty  pieces  ground  fllling,  two 
Inches  equals  160  Inches  equals  1.65 
grains;  160  x  7,000  equals  1,120,000, 
divided  by  1.55  equals  722,580,  divided 
by  36  equals  20,071.66,  divided  by  840 


yards     of    l-20e    cotton    pile    Oiling 
equals  7.08  ounces. 

7,440  yards  times  16  equals  119,040 
yards  divided  by  840,  equals  1,417,  di- 
vided by  7.08  equals  1-20q  pile  fllling. 
CONSTRUCTION. 

36  ends  per  Inch  In  reed;  38% 
Inches  wide,  10  per  cent  take-up;  25 
per  cent  contraction  In  width  from 
reed  to  finished  fabric;  18  per  cent  In- 
crease in  weight  in  dyeing. 

COLOR— DARK  GREEN. 
To  be  used  for  upholstery  purposes. 
— L  twill  weave. 

Filling;  1  ground  pick,  2  pile  pick, 
1  ground  pick,  1  pile  pick. 
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Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 
Yarn  suitable  (or  making  corduroy 
la  made  In  the  second  division  of  mills, 
given  In  a  previous  lesson.  The  raw 
stock  used  should  be  of  a  good  grade 
cotton  of  about  1  inch  staple.  The  mix- 
ings should  be  as  large  as  possible 
for  reasons  already  stated  in  previous 
lessons.  One  large  group  of  mills, 
which  make  this  class  of  goods,  use  a 
somewhat  different  machine  for  open- 
ing up  the  raw  cotton  from  that  which 
has  been  described,  and  instead  of  us- 
ing an  opener  after  the  cotton  Is  put 
through  the  bale  breaker,  it  Is  fed  to 
a  machine  called 

THE  WILLOW. 
The  cotton  Is  fed  into  the  machine  In 
small  lots  and  the  machine  pulls  It 
apart  and  thoroughly  airs  It.  Some 
overseers  claim  that  this  machine 
treats  the  cotton  to  a  more  thorough 
airing  than  when  an  opener  Is  used. 
It  Is  again  claimed  that.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  fact,  the  cotton  may 
be  used  right  from  the  bale  or  mixed 
at  this  machine.  It  Is  an  English  ma- 
chine, and  while  this  system  Is  used  to 
some  extent  in  England,  It  is  the  gen- 
eral custom  to  use  the  opener  In  this 
country.  Good  silver  waste  from  the 
cards  and  drawing  frames  Is  used  in 
the  mixing,  as  is  also  the  sliver  and 
lap  waste  from  the  comber  room, 
when  the  mill  Is  equipped  with  comb- 
ers. 

TWO  PROCESSES  OF  PICKERS 
are  used  with  either  a  willow  or  an 
opener.  Cut-roving  waste  ts  used  and 
is  mixed  In  at  the  finisher  picker  In 
the  way  that  has  been  described  in  a 
previous  lesson.  If  an  opener  Is  used, 
the  speed  of  the  beater  should  be 
about  1,000  to  1,100  revolutions  per 
minute,  with  a  speed  of  the  fan  about 
350  revolutions  per  minute.  The  speed 
of  the  beater  at  the  breaker  picker 
should  be  about  1,500  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  the  speed  of  the  fan  about 
1,400  revolutions  per  minute.  A  good 
weight  for  the  lap  made  at  the  breaker 
picker  is  40  pounds,  while  a  good 
weight  per  yard  of  lap  is  16  ounces. 
At  the  finisher  picker  the  speed  of  the 
beater  should  be  1,450  revolutions  per 
minute  for  a  two-bladed  beater,  or  9.60 


revolutions  per  minute  for  a  three- 
bUded  beater.  The  speed  of  the  fan 
should  be  about  1,100  revolutions  per 
minute  with  either  beater. 

A  GOOD  WEIGHT 
for  the  lap  would  be  about  38  pounds 
and  the  weight  per  yard  14  ounces.  To 
get  the  grade  of  cotton  used  for  this 
class  of  cloth  clean,  about  42  beats 
should  be  given  to  every  Inch  of  cot- 
ton fed  at  the  back  of  the  finisher  pick- 
er. In  other  words,  every  Inch  of  cot- 
ton should  be  struck  42  times  before 
it  Is  passed  by  the  beater.  With  the 
above  speed  or  the  beater  (1,450)  this 
would  be  the  number  of  blows  that 
every  Inch  of  cotton  received.  Don't 
forget  that  It  Is  very  Important  to  re- 
move the  fly  from  underneath  the 
pickers  at  regular  Intervals  during  the 
day,  because,  if  the  fly  Is  allowed  to 
accumulate  to  any  great  extent.  It 
might  be  drawn  Into  the  already  clean- 
ed cotton  passing  through  the  ma- 
chine, and  it  Is  sometimes  done,  as  all 
persons  working  around  cards  know, 
for  they  have  seen  at  various  times 
large  patches  of  fly  on  the  lap  of  cot- 
ton. This,  of  course,  requires  the  card 

TO  DO  EXTRA  WORK 
and  clean  and  take  out  this  dirt  It 
very  often  results  In  bringing  up  the 
feed  roll  or  the  licker-ln  of  the  card.  If 
not  noticed  In  time  to  remove  the  fly. 
It  will  be  seen  that  It  is  important 
to  keep  the  picker  room  clean  at  all 
times.  It  Is  very  Important  to  keep 
foreign  matter,  such  as  nails  or  pieces 
of  metal,  out  of  the  cotton  In  the  pick- 
er room,  because  of  the  liability  of 
fires  In  the  pickers,  these  being  start- 
ed by  the  foreign  substance  coming  In 
contact  with  the  quick  moving  beater 
blades  and  a  spark  being  struck  which 
ignites  the  cotton.  This  Is  apt  to 
cause  a  bad  fire  if  not  promptly  at- 
tended to.  The 

SETTINGS  OP  THE  CARD 
should  be  the  same  as  given  In  a  pre- 
vious lesson  on  yarn,  made  in  the  sec- 
ond division  of  mills.  The  draft  of 
the  card  should  be  about  100  to  125 
for  this  class  of  cotton,  the  weight  of 
the  silver  at  the  front  65  grains  to  the 
yard;  production,  about  800  pounds 
per  week  of  60  hours.  Three  processes 
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of  drawing  are  used,  the  weight  at  toe 
finisher  drawing  being  70  grains  per 
yard.  The  hank  roving  at  the  slubber 
should  be  about  .55.  The  two-process 
fly  frame  is  used,  the  hank  at  the  first 
Intermediate  being  2,  and  at  the  sec- 
ond intermediate  6.00  hank  roving. 
The  rule  for  settings  at  these  ma- 
chines for  this  hank  of  roving  has 
been  given. 

The  spinning  frame  spins  all  the  re- 
quired counts  for  this  hank  roving, 
which,  for  the  corduroy  under  de- 
scription, is  30s,  24s  and  28s.  by 
changing  the  draft  gear.  The  28b  yarn 
is  then  taken  to  the  twister  and 
doubled,  so  as  to  make  2-28s.  A  good 
sizing  for  the  slasher  for  this  class 
of  goods  is  as  follows:  Water,  100 
gallons;  potato  starch,  TO  pounds; 
tallow,  four  pounds;  turpentine,  one 
pint. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 

These  goods  are  dyed  at  the  jigger 
machine,  a  piece  of  30  pounds  being 
dyed.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  crush 
the  pile. 

One-dip  colors  are  used  for  some 
goods,  but,  as  the  sulphur  colors  are 
so  much  Improved,  the  bottom  color 
Is  dyed  with  sulphur  colors,  and  the 
goods  topped  with  brighter  aniline 
colors. 

COLOR  NO.  1— BLACK. 

Blacks  are  sometimes  dyed  with  a 
sulphur  black  as  a  bottom  color.  For 
30  pounds  of  cloth  (all  of  these  colors 
are  for  30  pounds  of  cloth) ;  15  gallons 
liquor,  3  pounds  im  medial  black  V. 
Ex.,  2  pounds  sodium  sulphide,  3 
pounds  sal  soda,  3  pounds  common 
salt  Dissolve  In  separate  tub,  boil 
and  strain  through  cotton  cloth.  Add 
to  jig.  In  two  portions,  at  first  two 
ends.  Run  for  30  minutes  at  boll. 
Rinse  In  jig.  After-treat  with  1  pound 
bichromate  potash,  one -half  pound 
sulphate  iron.  Rinse  well  and  dye  log- 
wood black.  Rinse  well  and  top  with 
a  paint  color  as  Prussian  blue,  or  dye 
with  a  basic,  color. 

ANOTHER   BLACK. 


DARK  BLUE). 

2  4  pounds  lmmedial  blue  C,  2-4 
pounds  sulphide  sodium,  3  pounds 
soda  ash,  3  pounds  common  salt  at 
ITS  degrees  F.  Run  30  minutes.  After- 
treat,  cold  15  gallons  liquor,  4  pounds 
peroxide  soda,  6  ounces  ammonia. 
Run  20  minutes. 

For      further      batches,     half    the 
amount  of  drugs  will  suffice.  The  color 
can  be  shaded  up  with  basic  colors. 
TAN. 

1  pound  lmmedial  brown  B.,  1 
pound  sodium  sulphide,  2  pounds  sat 
soda,  3  pounds  common  salt.  Run  at 
boil  for  30  minutes.  Top  with  Bis- 
marck brown. 

BUFF. 

1  pound  lmmedial  bronze  A.,  2 
ounces  lmmedial  yellow  D.,  2  pounds 
sodium  sulphide,  2  pounds  sal  soda,  3 
pounds  common  salt.  Run  at  boll  30 
minutes.  Rinse  and  after-treat,  1 
pound  bichromate  of  potash. 

PEARL. 

3  ounces  lmmedial  black  V.  extra,  1 
ounce  lmmedial  brown  B.,  1  pound  so- 
dium sulphide,  2  pounds  sal  soda,  2 
pounds  common  salt.  Run  at  boil  30 
minutes.  After-treat,  >4  pound  bichro- 
mate potash,  tt  pound  sulphate  cop- 
per. 

RED. 

2  pounds  diamine  fast  red  F.,  10 
pounds  Glauber's  salt  Run  one  hour 
at  boil.  Rinse.  After-treat.  %  pound 
fluoride  chrome.  Top  with  diamine 
scarlet  or  satranlne. 

GREEN. 

1  pound  lmmedial  black  V.  extra,  S 
pounds  sodium  sulphide,  2  pounds  sal 
soda,  3  pounds  common  salt.  Run  30 
minutes  at  boil.  Rinse.  Top  with  solid 
green  crystals  O. 

LIGHT  GREEN. 

%  pound  katigen  chrome  blue  EG.,  1 
pound  sodium  sulphide,  2  pounds  sal 
soda,  3  pounds  common  salt.  Run  30 
minutes  at  boil,  Rinse.  Top  with 
auramlne  and  green. 
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OLIVE. 

1  pound  pyrogen  e  olive  N.,  2  pounds 
sodium  sulphide,  2  pounds  sal  soda,  3 
pounds  common  salt.  Run  30  minutes. 
Rinse.  Top  with  auramlne  and  Bis 
marcs:  brown. 

DARK  BROWN. 

2  pounds  sulphur  brown,  4  ounces 
sulphur  black,  3  pounds  sodium  sul- 
phide, 3  pounds  common  salt  Run  30 
minutes.  Rinse.  Top  with  auramlne 
green,  Bismarck  brown  or  paint  a 
brown  on  top,  or  dye  a  catechu  and 
chrome  bottom,  and  top  with  the  above 
brown. 


DIMITY 

Dimity  Is  a  light-weight  cotton  wash 
fabric,  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
which  is  the  cords  or  ribs  running 
warpwlse  through  the  cloth,  and  pro- 
duced by  doubling  the  warp  threads 
In  either  heddle  or  reed  In  sufficient 
quantity  to  form  the  rib  desired. 


Ch»ln  DnfL 


Dimity  Is  a  ladles'  summer  dress 
fabric  and  Is  made  of  regular  cotton 
yarn,  from  l-60s  to  the  very  finest 
counts  In  both  warp  and  filling,  and  Is 
made  In  white  and  colors,  solid  white 
being  used  In  the  more  expensive 
grades  (warp  and  Ailing). 

Dimity  is  made  In  ribbed  stripe  ef- 
fects, and  In  such  colors  as  ecru,  pearl, 
light  blue  and  blue.  These  colors  are 
sometimes  printed  upon  the  face  of 


Jacquard  scroll  and  other  figures 
are  printed  upon  the  white  dimity  to 
create  elaborate  patterns. 

Dimity  Is  always  woven  with  a  plain 
weave-?——,  and  by  printing  fancy  floral 
designs  upon  the  white  surface  of  the 
cloth,  that  compactness  of  texture  la 
retained  which  the  plain  weave  alone 
can  give.  If,  for  Instance,  the  floral 
effect  were  woven  Into  the  cloth,  ends 
and  picks  remaining  the  same  as  for 
the  plain  weave,  there  would  be  cre- 
ated loose  places  warpwlse  of  the 
cloth,  due  to  the  warp  floats  In  form- 
ing figures. 

Dimity,  being  a  light-weight  fabric 
composed  of  very  fine  yarns,  Is  there- 
fore best  adapted  to  the  lightest  run- 
ning looms.  A  plain  or  dobby  loom 
would  be  the  most  suitable  for  this 
fabric:  one  capable  of  weaving  from 
two  beams,  as  these  are  usually  wo- 

Dimity  is  made  In  grades  having 
from  64  ends  and  picks  per  Inch  to 
100  and  more  ends  and  picks  per  Inch, 
the  count  of  the  yarn  varying  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  degree  of  texture 
desired. 

Dimity  as  a  dress  fabric  has  a  rath- 
er soft  feel,  and  so  receives  but  very 
slight  amount  of  starch  in  finishing, 
which  process  Includes  washing, 
bleaching,  drying  and  calendering  the 
goods,  which  are  afterward  rolled  or 
lapped  into  bolts,  "each  cut  or  piece 
constituting  a  bolt."  Each  bolt  or 
piece  is  then  folded,  the  paper  bands 
put  on,  and  the  goods  are  ready  to 
pack  and  ship. 

Construction. 

One  square  Inch  equals  .6  grain. 

2S<4x36  equals  1,026x6  equals 
615.6  divided  by  1  square  Inch  equals 
615.6  divided  by  437.6  equals  1.407 
ounces  per  yard;  28%  Inches  wide  fin- 
ished. 

40  pieces  white  warp  yarn  x  1% 
inches  equals  50  inches  equals  .16 
grains;  50x7,000  equals  350,000  divided 
by  1-6  equals  2,187,500,  divided  by  36 
equals  60,762,  divided  by  840  equals 
i-76s  cotton  warp. 
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35  pieces  white  filling  yarn  z  H4 
laches  equals  6214  inches  equals  1.6 
grains  52^x7,000  equals  367,500  di- 
vided by  .16  equals  2,296,875  divided  by 
36  equals  63,691  divided  by  S40  equals 
l-76s  cotton  filling. 

28%  inches  wide  finished,  106  ends 
per  Inch  finished,  84  picks  per  Inch  fin- 
ished, equals  29  3-5  inches  in  reed, 
100  ends  per  loch,  SO  picks  per  Inch 

1,800  reed— 2  ends  per  dent 
(ground),  cord — 3  ends  per  dent  and 
heddle,  5  per  cent  take-up  In  weaving. 

3.021  ends  plus  5  per  cent  equals 
3,180  yards  l-72s  cotton  warp  equals 
.841  ounces,  S4  picks  times  28% 
Inches  equals  2,394  yards  l-7Ss  cotton 
filling  equals  .6  ounces,  total  1.441 
ounces:  1441  ounces  per  yard  fin- 
ished. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Dimity,  or  rather  the  counts  of 
yarn  required  to  make  this  style  of 
cloth,  requires  first-class  machinery, 
and  It  is,  therefore,  made  Id  the  third 
division  of  mills  as  given  In  a  previ- 
ous article.  The  grade  and  length  of 
staple  of  the  cotton  used  varies  with 
the  weight  per  yard  of  the  cloth  be- 
ing made  and  may  be  composed  of 
1%-lnch  Allen  cotton  to  2-inch  Sea 
Island  cotton.  For  this  lesson  we  will 
consider  the  counts  to  be  80s  and  the 
cotton  used  to  be  1% -inch  Sea  Island. 
The  mixings  should  be  large  and  cot- 
ton allowed  to  dry  out  before  being 
worked.  As  Sea  Island  cotton  is  com- 
paratively a  clean  cotton  it 

REQUIRES  LESS  CLEANING 
than  other  cottons,  and  another  rea- 
son for  putting  It  through  less  proc- 
esses In  the  picker  room  Is  because  o| 
Its  length.  If  run  through  too  many 
beaters  the  cotton  Is  apt  to  be  filled 
with  neps.  For  Sea  Island  cotton  of 
medium  to  long  staple,  1.  e.,  from  1% 
to  2 'a  inches.  It  Is  better  to  use  only 
opener  and  one  process  of  picking,  as 
compared  with  two  processes  of  pick- 
ing for  other  grades  of  cotton.  The 
speed  should  not  exceed  1,000  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  for  a  rigid  two-blad- 
ed beater.  This  gives  the  cotton  pass- 
ing through  the  finisher  picker  about 
29  blows  or  beats  per  Inch.    The  laps 


should  not  be  as  heavy  as  when  lower 
grades  of  cotton  are  used  and  a  good 
weight  of  lap  at  the  finisher  picker  is 
30  pounds  or  10  ounces  to  the  yard. 
The  card  setting  points  should  bo  set 
as  close  as  possible,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  feed  plate  to  the  llcker-ln. 
The  space  between  these  two  parts 
should  be  Increased  to  the  correct 
length  of  the  staple  being  used.    The 

DRAFT  OF  THE  CARD 
should  be  Increased  to  125  or  even 
150,  the  speed  of  the  Ilcker-in  made 
slower  by  lagging  the  llcker-in  pulley 
to  10%  Inches,  the  speed  of  the  flats 
and  of  the  beater  should  also  be 
slower  and  at  the  finisher  picker  In- 
creased and  the  speed  of  the  doffer 
slower.  The  production  of  the  card 
for  fine  counts  of  Sea  Island  yarn 
should  not  exceed  360  pounds  per 
week  of  60  hours,  the  weight  per  yard 
at  the  card  being  40  grains  per  yard. 
The  stock  Is  then  passed  to  the  comb- 
er room  and  Is  here  passed  through 
the  silver  lap  and  the  ribbon  lap  ma- 
chines and  from  here  to  the  comber. 
Generally  sneaking,  14  ends  are 
doubled  at  the  sliver  lap  machine  and 
the  weight  of  the  lap  at  the  front  Is 
about  230  grains.  Six  laps  are  put  up 
at  the  ribbon  lap  machine  and  the 

WEIGHT  OF  LAP  DELIVERED 
Is  about  200  grains  per  yard.  In  very 
fine  work  only  five  laps  are  put  up  at 
the  ribbon  lap  machine.  Toe  comber 
used  Is  what  Is  termed  a  six-headed 
comber,  and  the  draft  of  this  machine 
is  considerable.  The  amount  of  waste 
taken  out  at  the  comber  Is  more  than 
that  taken  out  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
card  room  combined  and  for  the  cot- 
ton under  description  Is  from  20  to 
25  per  cent.  The  weight  of  the  silver 
being  delivered  Is  about  34  grains  and 
the  production  of  a  six-head  comber 
making  85  nips  per  minute  Is  about 
240  pounds  per  week  of  60  hours.  The 
cotton  Is  next  put  through  two  proc- 
esses of  drawing,  the  weight  at  the 
finisher  drawing  being  55  grains  per 
yard.  The  slubber  makes  this  sliver 
Into  a  .80  hank  roving. 

THE  HANK  ROVINO 
at  the   first  Intermediate   Is  2.25;    at 
the  second  intermediate  5.00  hank  t 


1.00  hank  and 
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at  the  Jack  18.00  hank.  Care  should 
be  taken  with  the  Bettings  of  the  rolls 
at  all  the  machines,  and  also  the  cot- 
ton In  process  should  be  kept  as  tree 
from  dirt  and  bunches  'as  possible. 
Cleaners  should  be  frequently  picked 
so  that  the  bunches  gathered  on  them 
will  not  pass  through  into  the  clean- 
ed cotton. 

The  cotton  Is  next  carried  to  the 
spinning  room,  some  mills  using  ring 
frame  yarn  for  both  warp  and  filling 
and  some  mills  using  ring  spinning 
tor  warp  and  mule  spun  yarn  for  Oil- 
ing. We  will  consider  that  the  warp 
yarn  Is  ring  spun  and  the  Oiling  Is 


per  minute  and  the  production  about 
.32  pounds  per  spindle  per  week. 

The  Oiling  Is  made  on  the  mule  or 
frame,  and  all  that  need  be  said  is 
that  the  twist  Is  less  only  3.25  x  the 
square  root  of  the  counts  being  put  In. 
A  good  size  to  use  for  slasher  is  as 
follows:  Water,  100  gallons;  potato 
starch,  G4  pounds:  Yorkshire  gum,  2 
pounds;  soap  (white),  172  pounds; 
paraffin  wax,  1  pound. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 

PINK. 

For   100   pounds  of  cloth,   1  ounce 


Samples  of  Dimity. 


ring  spun.  The  doublings  at  the  ring 
frame  are  2  Into  1  and  the  draft  or 
the  machine  about  9  minus.  It  will  be 
understood  that 

ONLY  THE  LATEST  STYLES 
of  ring  frames  can  spin  80s  yarn,  and 
to  do  It,  it  Is  desirable  to  have  the 
guide  rolls  rotate  bo  that  the  roving 
being  drawn  over  them  will  not  be 
broken.  For  80s  yarn  a  good  gauge 
of  spindle  is  2%  Inches  with  a  1% 
diameter  ring  and  a  4%-lnch  traverse. 
The  size  traveler  to  be  used  varies 
and  the  correct  one  Is  only  round  by 
experimenting,  but  a  good  foundation 
to  work  from  is  a  22-0  traveler.  The 
standard  warp  twist  Is  4.50  x  square 
root  of  count.  The  speed  of  the 
spindles  should  be     9,400  revolutions 


benzo  fast  pink  2BL.,  10  per  cent  soap, 
ISO  degrees  F. 

LIGHT  SKY  BLUE. 
%  per  cent  Immedlal  sky  blue  pow- 
der, 1  per  cent  sodium  sulphide,  1  per 
cent  soda  ash,  10  per  cent  Glauber's 
salt;  wash  well  and  top  with  1  ounce 
Methylene  blue  O.  O. 

LIGHT  GREEN. 
4  ounces  brilliant  benzo  green  B,  % 
ounce  chrysophenine,  10  per  cent  soap, 
160  degrees  F. 

PEARL. 

4  ounces  Immedlal  black  NRT,    4 

per  cent  sulphide  sodium,  %  per  cent 

soda  ash,  2  per  cent  Glauber's  salt. 

GRAY. 

4  per  cent  Immedlal  black  NRT,  % 
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ounce  Immedlal  olive  B,   hi  per  cent 

sulphide  soda,  hi  per  cent  soda  ash,  2 
per  cent  Glauber's  salt. 

LIGHT  SLATE. 
\i  pound  immedlal  direct  blue  B,  "4 
ounce  Immedlal  olive  B,  hi  pound  sul- 
phide Boda.  1,4  pound  soda  ash,  2  per 
cent  Glauber's  salt. 

SLATE. 
1%  per  cent  immedlal  black  NRT, 
1  %  Per  cent  Immedlal  direct  blue  B, 


hi  per  cent  immedlal  bronze  A,  hi 
ounce  immedlal  yellow  D,  1  pound  so- 
dium sulphide,  1  pound  soda  ash,  10 
pounds  Glauber's  salt. 


CHAMBRAY 


Chambray  Is  a  light-weight,  single 
cloth  fabric,  that  Is  always  woven  with 
a  plain  weave  and  always  has  a  white 
sehnge.  It  Is  a  staple  fabric  of 
many  years'  standing,  being  next  Is 
the  line  of  cotton  goods  after  the  better 
grades  of  gingham.  In  effect  It  Is  a 
cloth  having  but  one  color  In  the  warp, 
and  woven  with  a  white  filling,  this 
combination  producing  a  solid  color 
effect,  the  white  filling  having  the 
chance  of  reducing  any  harshness  of 
warp  color  In  the  cloth. 

COMPOSITION. 


hi  per  cent  Immedlal  cutch  G,  hi  per 
cent  immedlal  orange  C,  1  per  cent 
sodium  sulphide,  1  per  cent  soda  ash, 
ID  per  cent  Glauber's  salt. 

NAVY  BLUE. 

iM  per  cent  immedlal  Indone  B,  2V& 

per  cent  immedlal  direct  blue  B,  E  per 

cent  sodium  sulphide,  2  per  cent  soda 

ash,  20  per  cent  Glauber's  salt. 


5  per  cent  benzo  fast  scarlet  8  B8, 
30  per  cent  Glauber's  salt,  2  per  cent 
soda  ash. 

SALMON. 

4  per  cent  benzo  fast  orange  S,  1 

ounce  benzo  fast  scarlet  8  BS,  10  per 
cent  Glauber's  salt,  hi  per  cent  soda 
ash. 

MAUVE. 

4  ounces  benzo  fast  violet  R,  2 
ounces  benzo  fast  blue  BN,  10  per  cent 
Glauber's  salt,  %  per  cent  soda  ash. 


Finishing  Particulars. 

Mix  up  cold  %  pound  white  German 

dextrine,  1  gallon  water,  boil  one  hour, 

and   Btarch  through   mangle  and  dry 

over  tenter  frame. 


ton  and  silk,  or  all  silk.  It  is  made 
27  to  30  inches  In  width  and  of  l-30s 
cotton  warp  to  i-60s  silk,  the  count  of 
yarn  being  governed  by  the  weight 
per  yard  desired.  The  weight  per 
finished  yard  Is  2  to  3%  ounces. 

GOOD  COLORS 
for    the    warp    are    navy    blue,    dark 
brown,  pink,     lavender,     black,     nile 
green,  etc. 

This  fabric  Is  woven  on  any  and 
all  plain  looms  that  will  weave  other 
light-weight  cloths,  the  lightest  run- 
ning looms  being  the  best  on  account 
of  being  easier  on  the  fine  warp  yarns 
employed. 

Chambray.  when  made  of  cotton 
warp  and  ailing,  receives  a  regular 
gingham  finish,  and  the  loom  width 
can  be  restored  to  the  goods  during 
the  finishing  by  the  process  of  teti- 
tertng. 

TENTERING 
means  the  running  of  the  goods  over 
a  machine,  fitted  underneath  with  a 
series  of  coils  of  steam  pipe;  the  top 
of  the  machine  Is  fitted  with  an  end- 
less chain  (on  either  side).  This 
chain  has  a  row  of  steel  needles  stand- 
ing erect  upon  its  face. 
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These  chains  are  adjustable.  This 
permits  of  altering  the  space  between 
the  chains,  the  Idea  being  to  set  the 
chain  the  width  desired,  and  as  the 
machine  runs,  pass  the  needles 
through  either  selvage,  and  the  cloth 
is  stretched  to  the  width  desired. 

To  finish  chambray,  first  run  through 
the  sprinkler,  then  through  a  solution 
of  warm  size,  to  stiffen  the  fabric. 
After  the  sizing  the  goods  are  tenter- 
ed,  to  widen  and  partly  dry  them,  then 
run  through  the  cylinder  to  complete 
drying  and  last  the  calender  to  re- 
move wrinkles,  and  to  produce  smooth, 
evenly  ironed  finish. 

1  square  Inch  equals  1.23  grains. 

27x36  equals  973x1.23  equals  1,135. 
66  divided  by  1  equals  1,195.66  divid- 
ed by  437.5  equals  2.736  ounces  pei 
yard. 

27  Inches  wide  finished. 

IS  pieces  light  blue  warp  yarn  x  4 
Inches  equals  60  Inches  equals  .58 
grains — 6  per  cent  weight  size  equals 
.5452  grains— 15  per  cent  take-up 
equals  .4635  grains. 

60x7,000  equals  420,000  divided  by 
.4636  equals  906,148  divided  by  36 
equals  25,176  divided  by  840  equals 
l-30a  warp. 

30  pieces  white  filling  yarn  x  2 
Inches  equals  60  Inches  equals  .55 
grains. 

60x7,000  equals  420,000  divided  by 
.55  equals  763,636  divided  by  36  equals 
21,214  divided  by  840  equals  1-369 
rilling. 

78  ends  per  inch  finished  and  60 
picks  per  inch  finished  equals  72  ends 
In  reed  per  Inch  and  56  picks  In  loom 
per  Inch. 

6  per  cent  size  on  warp;  15  per  cent 
take-up  on  warp;  weaving. 

1,300  reed,  2  ends  per  dent. 

27  Inches  wide  finished  Including 
selvage. 

78  ends  x  27  inches  equals  2,106  plus 
32  ends  white  Belvage  equals  2,138. 


t   white  end»    +    10%    Uke-up    — 

J   pick!   per   Itifh    X    21    InchM   — 
1,(10  yards   1-26.  white  flUInc  — 

1.65*01. 
.OSS  urn. 

2.782  ounces  per  yard. 

2.782  «. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  required  machines,  etc.,  to  make 
chambray  belong  to  the  second  di- 
vision of  mills  as  given  In  a  previous 
lesson.  For  this  class  or  goods  a  1 
to  lMo  inch  staple  American  cotton 
may  be  used.  Mixings  should  be  large, 
so  that  the  yarn  will  always  be  as 
uniform  as  possible.  After  being  run 
through  the  bale  breaker,  the  cotton 
should  be  passed  through  an  opener 
and  two  processes  of  picking.  The 
usual  points  that  have  already  been 
given  in  connection  with  the  picker 
room  should  be  looked  after  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  The  speed  of 
the  beater  on  opener  la  1,050  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  fan  350  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  be  sure  to  keep  hopper 
on  this  machine  at  least  three-fourths 
full  of  cotton  all  the  time  that  the 
machine  is  working.  The  speed  of  a 
two-bladed  rigid  beater  at  the  breaker 
is  1,500  revolutions  per  minute  and 
the  speed  of  the  fan  1,400  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  lap  at  this  machine 
weighs  16  ounces  to  the  yard  or  about 
40  pounds  for  the  total  weight  of  lap. 

The  speed  of  the  beater  at  the  finish- 
er should  be  about  1,450  revolutions 
per  minute  and  the  fan  1,100  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  the  weight  of  thu 
lap  14  ounces,  the  total  weight  of  the 
lap  belug  39  pounds.  Cut-roving  waste 
Is  mixed  In  with  the  good  waste  at 
the  finisher  picker  as  usual.  The  set- 
tings of  the  card  should  be  about  as 
given  In  a  previous  lesson  wheu  the 
settings  for  mills  making  medium 
counts  of  yarn  were  given  In  detail. 
The  draft  of  the  card  should  be  about 
100  and  the  speed  of  the  licker-in  300 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  wire  used 
should  be  No.  34  on  cylinder  and  35  on 
doffer  and  flats.  The  cardB  should  be 
ground  at  least  once  a  month  and 
stripped  three  times  a  day,  for  this 
class  of  goods.  The  weight  per  yard 
of  silver  should  be  about  65  grains  and 
the  production  per  week  750  pounds. 
The  cards  should  be  cleaned  thoroughly 
at  least  twice  a  day  and  the  fronts 
should  be  cleaned  at  least  twice  more; 
the  stripe  should  be  connected  four 
times  a  day  at  regular  Intervals,  for  If 
this  is  not  done  the  strips  are  apt  to 
get  under  the  stripping  comb  and  onto 
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the  flats,  thus  bringing  up  the  comb 
and  wire  onto  the  flats.  The  flats 
ehoirid  be  ground  at  least  once  a  month 
and  a  great  deal  of  care  should  be 
taken  with  the  setting  of  the  grinding 
roll.,  because  If  this  roll  is  set  heavier 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other  the  cot- 
ton will  not  be  evenly  carded. 
THREE  PROCESSES  OF  DRAWINQ. 
Three  processes  of  drawing  are 
used  for  this  class  of  goods,  the  speed 
of  the  front  roll  being  400  revolutions 
per  minute  and  the  weight  of  the  silver 
at  the  finisher  drawing  should  be  72 
grains  per  yard.  Production  for  60 
hours,  1,620  pounds  per  head  per  week. 
A  good  setting  for  the  rolls  for  1  1-16- 
inch  staple  would  be  as  follows:  1  3-16 


machine  not  being  properly  regulated. 
The  6.00  hank  roving  is  taken  to  the 
spinning  room  and  spun  into  30s  yarn. 
To  do  this,  the  following  Is  given  as 
the  best  equipped  frame:  For  filling 
for  30s  yarn  most  any  high-grade 
spindle  may  be  used  and  good  results 
obtained;  gauge  of  frame  2%  inches; 
diameter  or  ring  1|  inches;  length  of 
traverse  6  Inches  and  twist  per  Inch 
19.17.  For  30s  warp  yarn,  gauge  of 
frame  2i  Inches;  diameter  of  ring  lg 
inches;  length  of  traverse  6Vi  inches; 
twist  per  inch  26.02. 

A  good  size  that  may  be  used  at 
the  slasher  for  tbls  class  of  goods  is 
as  follows:  Water,  100  gallons;  corn 
starch,  60  pounds;  tallow,  3  pounds; 
turpentine,  1  gill;  boll  30  minutes. 


Inches  between  front  and  second  rolls, 
1  6-16  inches  between  second  and 
third  rollH  and  1  7-16  inches  between 
third  and  back  rolls.  The  slubber 
rolls  are  read  as  follows:  Front  roll 
to  middle  roll  1  3-16  Inches;  middle  to 
back  roll  1  6-16  inches.  The  slubber 
makes  the  sliver  Into  a  .55  hank  rov- 
ing. The  hank  roving  at  the  first  in- 
termediate Is  2.00  and  fine  frame  6.00 
hank.  Keep  the  bunches  out  of  the 
roving  as  much  as  possible  and  change 
the  top  leather  rolls  frequently.  Watch 
all  your  frames  to  see  that  no  one 
frame  Is  making  too  much  bad  work 
either  by  a  poor  hand  or  through  the 


Dyeing    Particulars. 
RED. 
314  per  cent  benzo  fast  red  Q  L;  1 
per  cent  chrysophenlne;    30  per  cent 
Glauber's;  2  per  cent  sal  soda. 
LAVENDER. 
14  per  cent  benzo  fast  violet  R;  2 
ounces  benzo  fast  blue  B  N;    30  per 
cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent  sal  soda. 
NILE  GREEN. 
5  per  cent  katfgen  green  2  B;  5  per 
cent  sulphide  sodium;  2  per  cent  soda; 
20  per  cent  Glauber's. 
PINK. 
5  per  cent  diamine  rose  B  D;  30  per 
cent  Glauber's;  2  per  ceut  sal  soda. 
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OLIVE. 
8  per  cent  immedlal  olive  B;  ^  per 
cent  Immedlal  black  N  13;  1  per  cent 
Immedlal  brown  B;  30  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's; 1  per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  2 
per  cent  soda. 

BLACK. 
1G  per  cent  immedlal  black  N  N; 

15  per  cent  sulphide  sodium;   30  per 
cent  Glauber's;  3  per  cent  soda. 

NAVY  BLUB. 

4  per  cent  immedlal  lndone  B;    5 

per  cent   immedlal  lndone  R;    9  per 

cent  sodium     sulphide;    30  per     cent 

Glauber's;  3  per  cent  soda. 

DARK  BROWN. 

16  per  cent  tetrazo  sulphur  brown 

B;  1  per  cent  tetraso  sulphur  black; 

16  per  cent  sodium  sulphide;   30  per 
cent  Glauber's  salt;  3  per  cent  soda. 

DARK  SLATE. 

2  per  cent  Immedlal  black  N  B;  2 
per  cent  Immedlal  direct  .blue  B;  14 
per  cent  Immedlal  yellow  D;  30  per 
cent  Glauber's  salt;  3  per  cent  soda; 
5  per  cent  sulphide  soda. 

DARK  GREEN. 

8  per  cent  Immedlal  dark  green  B; 

1  per  cent  Immedlal  yellow  D;  10  per 

cent     sodium  sulphide;     30  per  cent 

Glauber's;  3  per  cent  soda, 

LIGHT  BROWN. 

3  per  cent  thton  brown  G;  3  per 
cent  sodium  sulphide;  1  per  cent  soda; 
20  per  cent  Glauber's. 

Finishing  Particular*. 

STARCH. 

%    pound    corn    starch;     1    gallon 


CANTON  FUNNEL 

Canton  flannel  Is  a  narrow,  heavy 
all-cotton  fabric,  having  a  twill  effect 
on  one  side  of  the  cloth  and  a  long, 
soft  nap  on  the  other  side.  It  Is  al- 
ways made  with  one  warp  and  one  fill- 
ing. The  weave  generally  Is  a  -!— ,- 
twill  for  the  winter  weights,  and  J__ 
twili  for  summer  weight.  The  warp  Is 
composed  of  regular  cotton  yarns  to 


which  a  very  small  percentage  of  size 
has  been  added,  say  2  or  3  per  cent. 
Just  sufficient  to  allow  the  yarn  to 
withstand  the  operation  of  weaving. 
The  filling  1b  spun  from  a  good  grade 
of  cotton,  and  Is  made  with  a  slack 
twist  to  enable  It  to  nap  more  readily; 
as  this  portion  of  the  cloth  is  that 
which  gives  the  fabric  Its  one  dis- 
tinguishing feature. 

THE  TWILL  WEAVE 
is  used  In  the  construction  of  this  fab- 
ric, because  it  permits  of  long  regular 
floats  in  the  filling  effect  of  the  weave, 
and  these  floats  present  an  excellent 
surface  from  which  to  raise  a  nap. 
The  other  side  of  the  cloth,  being  the 
warp  effect  of  the  twill  weave,  serves 
to   create    the    diagonal    rib    or  twill 

These  goods  are  made  to  sell  at  27 
to  30  Inches  in  width,  at  about  o% 
ounces,  winter  weight,  composed  of 
1-lOs  to  1-Gs  warp  and  filling;  also  3*4 
ounces,  summer  weight,  composed  of 
l-20s  to  l-14s  warp  and  filling,  the 
heavy,  coarse  yarn  in  each  Instance 
being  the  filling. 

Canton  flannel  can  be  woven  on  any 
single  box -plain  loom. 

bL.nmer    weight 


Winter    weight   five   cm  noes. 


The  nap  Is  raised  on  the  cloth  by 
running  the  goods  through  a  machine 
built  especially  for  this  purpose.  The 
machine  consists  of  an  Iron  frame 
having  a  series  of  rollers  set  within  It, 
and  over  these  rollers  the  cloth  passes 
The  napping  Itself  is  done  by  a  roller 
similar  to  a  fancy  on  a  woolen  card. 
The  cloth  In  passing  over  the  wooden 
rollers  at  length  passes  between  the 
wire  toothed  roller  and  a  wooden  roll- 
er. The  cloth  Is  being  drawn  through 
the  machine  automatically  in  one 
direction,  and  the  wire-toothed  roller 
revolves  In  the  opposite  direction,  and 
being  set  for  a  nap  of  desired  height 
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or  loftiness,  the  wire,  coming  In  con- 
tact with  the  soft  filling  yarn,  brushes 
the  fibre  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
it  to  stand  out  from  the  bod;  of  the 
filling  thread,  hence  the  nap. 

Canton  flannel  is  taken  direct  from 
the  loom,  measured,  napped  and  fold- 
ed; then  Is  ready  to  pack  and  ship. 

4  square  inches  equals  9.25  grains. 
27%  inches  selling  width.  27%  x  36 
equals  981  z  9.25  equals  9,074.25  di- 
vided by  4  equals  2,268.56  divided 
by  437.6  equals  6.185  ounces  per  yard. 
27%  inches  finished. 

15  pieces  warp  x  3  Inches  equals  45 
Inches  equals  1.14  grains. 

45  z  7,000  equals  315,000  divided  by 
1.14  equals  276,315.78  divided  by  36 
equals  7,675.44  divided  by  840  equals 
9.14  or  l-10s  cotton  warp. 

8  pieces  filling  x  5  inches  equals  40 
Inches  equals  1.18  grains. 

40  x  7,000  equals  280,000  divided  by 
1.18  equals  237,288.13  divided  by  36 
equals  6,591.33  divided  by  840  equals 
7.84  or  1-Ss  cotton  filling. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Reed  540—30  3-5  inches,  Including 
selvage  of  32  ends,  4  ends  per  dent. 
5  per  cent  take-up  In  weaving. 

6E  ends  per  inch  finished  and  48 
picks  pet*  inch  finished  equals  60  ends 
per  inch  in  loom  and  44  picks  per  Inch 
in  loom.  !_  45s  twill  weave.  l-10s 
cotton  warp.   l-8s  cotton  filling. 

68  ends  per  inch  x  27  equals  1,836 
plus  32  equals  1,868  ends  plus  5  per 
cent  take-up  equals  1,956  yards  of  1- 
10s  cotton  warp  equals  3.725  ounces. 

48  picks  x  2VA.  equals  1,308  yards. 
l-8s  cotton  filling  equals  3.114  ounces. 

1,1  H  ounce*    aiiini. 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 
Canton  flannel,  or  rather  the  counts 
of  yarns  to  make  this  class  of  cloth, 
consists  of  a  low  grade  of  cotton  of 
about  three-fourths  to  one  inch  In  sta- 
ple, and  the  mills  making  Canton  flan- 
nel belong  to  the  first  division  of  mills. 
The  bales  of  raw  stock  are  not  sorted 


out  as  carefully  as  is  the  custom  when 
fine  yarns  are  to  be  made,  but  all  the 

bales  should  be  stamped  to  get  the 
length  of  staple  as  near  uniform  as 
possible.  Larger  mixings  are  used  for 
this  class  of  goods  than  when  fine 
goods  are  being  made,  because  more 
cotton  is  used,  due  to  a  larger  produc- 
tion being  turned  off  at  each  process. 
The  cotton  Is  sometimes  passed 
through  a  bale  breaker,  but  more  often 
is 

MIXED  BY  HAND, 

i.  e.,  taken  from  the  bale  and  broken 
into  small  hunches  and  thrown  di- 
rectly into  the  mixing  bin.  The  cotton 
Is  allowed  to  stand  as  long  as  possible 
to  dry  out  and  is  then  put  through  the 
opener.  In  some  mills  the  waste  from 
the  comber  and  card  is  put  into  the 
mixings  in  very  small  proportions,  but 
more  generally  only  the  good  waste 
Is  put  in.  The  speed  of  the  beater 
should  be  1,050  revolutions  per  minute. 
It  being  remembered  that  the  lower 
grades  of  cotton  are  dirtier  than  the 
higher  grades  and  longer  stapled  cot- 
ton. It  may  seem  strange  to  some  of 
our  readers  that  the  speed  of  the  beat- 
er of  the  opener  Is  1,050  revolutions 
per  minute  for  both  low,  medium  and 
even  high  grades  of  cotton,  but  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  staples  of  the 
cottons  differ  and  the  speed  of  the 
beater  really  is  based  on  so  many 
blows  or  beats  per  minute;  so  that  cot- 
ton having  a  staple  of  three-fourths 
of  an  Inch  receives  twice  as  many  beats 
per  inch  as  cotton  one  and  one-half 
inches  In  length,  all  other  conditions 
remaining  the  same.  The  above  not 
only '  applies  to  the  beaters  on  the 
openers,  but  also  to  all  the  pickers. 
In  these  lessons  it  Is  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  a  two-bladed  beater  of  the 
ridged  type  is  used,  and  for  a  three- 
bladed  beater,  the  speed  should  be 
less,  or  as  two  is  to  three.  Special 
speeds  should  be  used  for  other  makes 
of  beaters,  such  as  the  vertical,  por- 
cupine and  Kirschner  beaters.  Two 
processes  of  picking  are  used.  The 
weight  per  yard  of  lap  Is  40  pounds 
or  16  ounces  to  the  yard.  The  speed 
of  the  finisher  beater  is  1,450  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  the  finished  lap 
weighs  39  pounds  or  14^  ounces  to 
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the  yard.  The  bars  under  the  beaters 
should  not  be  too  close  together,  so 
that  the  dirt  and  foreign  matter  In  the 
cotton  cannot  drop  through  into  the 
waste  receptacle  after  It  has  been 
separated  from  the  cotton,  and  the 
dirt,  etc.,  should  be  thus  removed  at 
regular  Intervals,  so  as  not  to  choke 
these  beater  bars  and  thus  allow  the 
dirt  to  pass  through  with  the  good  cot- 
ton. This  class  of  goods  should  be 
carded  on  coarse  wire.  The 

DRAFT  OF  THE  CARD 
should  not  exceed  100,  and  a  draft  of 
80  Is  much  better,  as  the  stock  will  be 
handled  better.  The  speed  of  tbe  beat 
er  should  be  300  revolutions  per  min- 
ute and  a  26-lnch  diameter  doffer 
should  be  used  when  possible.  The 
production  of  the  card  should  be  from 
900  to  1,000  pounds  of  silver  per  week 
of  60  hours.  Two  processes  of  drawing 
are  used,  the  speed  of  the  front  roll  at 
each  being  400  revolutions  per  minute, 
the  weight  of  the  silver  at  the  finisher 
being  TO  grains  per  yard,  six  ends  be- 
ing put  up  at  the  back.  The  hank  rov- 
ing made  at  the  slubber  should  be 
about  .50,  or,  say,  .6ii.  This  Is  made 
Into  1.00  hank  at  the  first.  Intermedi- 
ate and  into  a  4.00  roving  at  the  sec- 
ond Intermediate.  The  1.00  hank  rov- 
lDg  la  spun  Into  a  soft  twisted  6-count 
cotton  yarn  In  the  spinning  room,  and 
the  4.00  is  made  into  20s  soft  twist 
yarn.  A  warp  frame  to  make  6s  should 
have  the  following  particulars:  Gauge 
of  frame  3  Inches,  diameter  of  ring 
2*4  Inches,  length  of  traverse  7 
inches,  or  even  more  than  this  length 
may  be  used.  For  a  filling  frame  for 
20s,  use  2%-lnch  gauge  of  frame,  1H- 
inch  diameter  of  ring  and  6H  inches 
length  of  traverse.  Remember  that  this 
class  of  goods  requires  a  soft  twist. 

Dyeing    Particulars. 

The  pieces  are  run  through  the  nap- 
ping machines  and  the  fibre  well  rais- 
ed, before  the  dyeing  operation. 

The  pieces  are  dyed  In  the  jig  ma- 
chine, or  continuous  dyeing  machine, 
where  the  pieces  are  run  over  rollers, 
6-10  times  through  the  dyeing  liquor, 
and  then  passed  through  two  squeeze 
rollers.  In  the  continuous  machine  the 
nap  Is  not  laid  as  much  as  In  the  Jig. 


The  colors  generally  dyed  are  one 
dip  direct  colors,  bright  shades  being 
mostly  called  for. 

LIGHT  BLUE. 
One  per  cent  tetrazo  sky  blue;   2V 
per   cent   Glauber's;    1     per    cent   sal 
soda. 

LIGHT  BROWN. 

Two  per  cent  tetrazo  brown  B.;   H 

per  cent  tetrazo  yellow  D.;  26  per  cent 

Glauber's;  1  per  cent  sal  soda. 

PINK. 

One-half  per  cent  diamine  rose  BD.; 

15  per  cent  Glauber's;   1  per  cent  aal 

soda. 

RED. 

Four  per  cent  benzo  purpurine  i  B.; 

30  per  cent  Glauber's;  3  per  cent  sal 

HELIOTROPE. 

One -half  per  cent  benzo  fast  violet 

R.;    14  per  cent  benzo  fast  blue  BN.; 

20  per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent  sal 

soda. 

GREEN. 

Three  per  cent  diamine  green  G.;  % 

per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow  B.;   30 

per  cent  Glauber's;    3   per  cent  sal 

SCARLET. 

Four  per  cent  diamine  scarlet  It.;  30 

per  cent  Glauber's;  3  per  cent  sal  soda, 

OLIVE. 

Two  per  cent  benzo  dark  green  GG.; 

2  per  cent  chrysopbenlne;  30  per  cent 

Glauber's;   3  per  cent  sal  soda. 

ORANGE. 

Two  per  cent  benzo  fast  orange  8.; 

30  per  cent  Glauber's;  3  per  cent  sal 

soda. 

BLUE. 

Four  per  cent  diamine  brilliant  blue 

G.;  30  per  cent  Glauber's;  3  per  cent 

ECRU. 

One-quarter  per  cent  tmmedlal  yel- 
low D.;  Yi  per  cent  Immedlal  cutch 
G.;  2  per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  2  per 
cent  soda;  20  per  cent  Glauber's  salt. 
SLATE. 

One-half  per  cent  benzo  fast  black; 
%  per  cent  benzo  fast  blue  BN.;  80 
per  cent  Glauber's  aalt ;  2  per  cent  sal 
soda. 
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MAROON. 

Three  per  cent  diamine  fast  red  l<\; 
1  per  cent  diamine  bordeaux  B.;  30 
per  cent  Glauber's;  3  per  cent  sal 
soda. 

When  the  pieces  are  dyed,  well  rins- 
ed and  dryed,  they  are  run  through 
the  napping  machine  to  finish  the 
goods  and  raise  the  fibres. 


DOCK 


Duck  is  a  heavy-weight,  single 
cloth  fabric,  made  from  all -cotton 
yarns.  But  one  warp  and  one  filling 
are  necessary,  and  these  are  usually 
of  coarse,  two-ply  yams  woven  into  a 


cloth  having  a  high  texture.  Duck  has 
a  stiff,  bard  feel,  which  fact  Imparts 
to  it  the  splendid  wearing  qualities  for 
which  It  is  popularly  known  as  a  sta- 
ple material.  It  Is  used  principally  in 
the  manufacture  of  sails,  tents,  car 
curtains,  etc.,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose requiring  a  good  water-tight  fab- 
ric, which  will  withstand  rough  usage. 
Duck  is  made 

IN  A  VARIETY  OF  GRADES 
weighing  from  7  ounces  to  the  yard, 
27  inches  wide,  to  25'i  ounces  per 
yard,  60  Inches  wide.  The  lighter 
weights  tn  this  fabric  are  used  exten- 
sively for  awnings.  These  goods  are 
either  stripes  or  solid  colors  and  are 
never  plalded. 

The  majority  of  these  goods  are 
made  all  white. 

Nearly  all  known  textile  colors  are 
at  times  used  In  making  color  effects 
In  this  line,  the  most  popular  being 
dark  brown  and  white,  indigo  blue  and 
white,  tan  and  white,  tan  and  white 
twist  and  tan;  all  of  which  are  fast 
colors. 

Duck,  being  a  hard,  stiff  fabric, 
caused  by  using  coarse  yarn  at  high 
texture,  calls  for  a  heavier  loom 
than  that  used  for  an  ordinary  cloth. 


The  duck  loom  was  built  for  this  very 
purpose,  and  is  entirely  satisfactory, 
as  it  is  a  plain,  single  box  cam  loom 
each  part  being  heavier  than  Its  cor- 
responding part  in  an  ordinary  light 
run  Ding  plain  loom. 

Duck  is  made  also  in  light  weights 
for  use  as  an  outing  trousering  for 
men  in  solid  black;  also  In  pale  blue, 
ecru,  pink,  etc.,  for  ladies'  shirtwaist 
suits. 

To  finish  this  fabric,  It  Is  taken  from 
the  loom  and  measured,  then  washed 
and  sized,  then  dried  and  pressed. 

II  a  fancy,  solid  color  is  desired,  the 
goods  are  dyed  in  the  piece  after  the 
first  washing. 
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Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 
Duck  la  made  from  various  grides 
of  raw  cotton,  according  to  the  use  to 
which  It  la  going  to  be  applied.  Even 
Sea  Island  cotton  of  the  longest  sta- 
ple has  been  used  to  make  duck  cloth, 
but  this  is  the  exception-  rather  than 
the  rule.  When  the  longer  and  higher 
grades  of  raw  stock  are  employed,  the 
cloth  made  is  generally  used  for  sail, 
and  the  Sea  Island  cotton  was  utilized 
to  make  into  duck  for  one  of  the 
yachts  which  raced  for  the  Interna- 
tional cup.  For  the  average  use,  how- 
ever, 

THE  STOCK  USED 
is  of  about  one-inch  staple  and  of  a 
medium  low  grade  of  cotton.  The 
class  of  mills  making  duck  belongs  to 
the  first  division  of  mills,  as  given  In 
a  previous  lesson.  The  cotton  Is  put 
through  a  bale  breaker  and  from  here 
is  passed  on  to  the  mixing  bin.  At 
this  bin  good  waste  is  mixed  In.  and 
sometimes,  In  the  lower  classes  or 
ducking,  comber  and  card  waste  are 


mixed  in  In  small  quantities.  Wlien 
waste  is  mixed  with  raw  stock,  it  le 
mingled  in  certain  fixed  proportions, 
and  should  not  be  done  In  a  haphazard 
way  because  waste  always  makes  the 
mixture  give  more  or  less  trouble 
while  in  the  earlier  processes  of  han- 
dling than  is  the  case  when  cotton 
is  used  by  Itself.  The  cotton,  after  be- 
ing mixed,  Is  allowed  to  stand  as  long 
as  possible  before  using  for  reasons 
already  given  In  previous  lessons,  and 
then  is  run  through  an  opener  and  two 
processes  of  picks.  As  the  lower 
grades  of  cotton  are  generally  dirtier 
than  the  higher  grades,  a  higher 
speed  of  the  beater  Is  required 
bo  that  the  speed  of  the  opener  should 
be  about  1.100  revolutions  per  minute 
while  the  speed  of  the  breaker  picker 
should  be  at  least  1,500  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  the  speed  of  the  beater 
of  the  finisher  picker  should  be  1,480 
revolutions  per  minute,  or  about  42 
beats  per  inch  of  stock. 

The  lap  at  the  breakers  should 
weigh  at  least  40  pounds  or  16  ouncer 
to  the  yard,  while  at  the  finisher  pick 
er  the  lap  should  weigh  39  pounds  or 
about  15  ounces  to  the  yard.  If  wast* 
Id  used  in  the  mixture,  generally  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  Is  found  from 
what  is  called  licking.  1.  e.,  where  the 
lap  does  not  unroll  as  it  should,  but 
layers  adhere  to  one  another.  If  the 
lap  Is  not  fixed  it  will  be  seen  thai 
UNEVEN  TARN  WILL  RESULT. 
There  are  various  causes  for  laps 
licking,  two  of  the  principal  ones  be- 
ing the  presence  of  too  much  waste  In 
the  mixture,  the  remedy  for  which  is 
obvious;  and  second,  that  the  current 
of  air  In  the  picker  is  not  properly  di- 
rected so  that  the  greater  part,  if  not 
all,  of  the  cotton,  after  It  has  passed  the 
beater,  Is  not  blown  as  it  should  be 
onto  the  top  cage,  but  the  air  Is  so 
directed  that  the  cotton  falls  on  both 
cages  and  a  split  in  the  lap  is  bound  to 
occur  and  cause  licking  at  the  next 
process.  Licking  is  always  the  cause 
of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  should 
be  stopped  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
lap  is  passed  onto  the  card,  which,  for 
this  class  of  goods,  1b  provided  with  a 
heavy  wire.  The  draft  of  the  card 
should  be  about  90  to  100.   The  sliver 
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should  weigh  at  least  65  grains  to  the 
yard  and  the  production  should  be  as 
large  as  possible,  a  good  average 
ranging  from  900  to  1,000  pounds  per 
week.  Cards  should  be  stripped  on 
this  class  of  goods  three  times  a  day, 
and  some  overseers  advocate  four 
times  a  day,  but  this  extra  stripping  la 
to  be  questioned  as  to  advisability. 
The  speed  of  the  Ucker-ln  for  this  class 
of  goods  Is  300  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  cotton  sliver  Is  passed  through 
three  processes  of  drawing,  the  weight 
of  the  finished  silvers  being  70  grains. 
From  here  It  1b  passed  to  the  slubber 
and  made  Into  .55  hank  roving.  From 
here  it  is  passed  through  the  first  in- 


Dyeing  Particulars. 
FOR  AWNING  DUCKS. 

As  the  colors  tor  this  fabric  must 
be  as  fast  as  possible  to  suilight  and 
rain,  so  the  color  will  not  fade  or  run 
into  the  white  stripes,  only  absolutely 
fast  colors  are  dyed.  The  yarn  Is  gen- 
erally dyed  In  the  warp. 

INDIGO  BLUE. 

Indigo  blue  has  been  dyed  for  these 
goods  until  recently,  but  im  medial 
blues  have  been  found  to  withstand 
exposure  even  better  than  Indigo. 

Four  and  one-half  per  cent  Imme- 
dlal  Indone  B.;  i%  per  cent  lmmedial 
Indone  R. ;  9  per  cent  sulphide  sodium; 


termedlate  and  made  Into  1.10  hank 
and  onto  the  second  Intermediate  and 
made  into  3.00  hank.  From  here  It  le 
passed  to  the  spinning  room.  For  awn- 
ing stripes,  this  three-hank  roving  is 
made  Into  12s  warp  and  20s  filling,  and 
for  coarser  ducking  Into  12s  warp  and 
18s  filling.  Good  specifications  for  a 
filling  ring  frame  are  as  follows: 
Gauge  of  frame,  2%  Inches;  diameter 
of  ring,  IK  inches;  length  of  traverse, 
6^4  inches;  and  for  a  warp  ring  frame, 
gauge  of  frame,  3  inches;  diameter  of 
ring,  21  Inches;  traverse,  7  Inches. 
The  yarn  Is  then  taken  to  the  twister 
and  doubled  as  required. 


3  per  cent  soda,  and  30  per  cent  Glau- 

TURKBY  RED  OIL. 
(Time  About  3  Days) 

First,  a  thorough  bleaching  process. 

Second,  the  material  Is  worked  In  a 
bath  of  aluminum  acetate  9  degrees 
Tw.  This  Is  a  mordanting  process.  In 
place  of  the  material  named  basic  alu- 
minum sulphate  at  9  degrees  Tw.  can 
be  used.  The  material  Is  wrung  out  and 
dried  at  120  degrees  F.  for  24  hours. 

Third,  material  Is  vorked  until  thor- 
oughly Impregnated  In  a  bath  made 
up  of  Turkey  red  oil  and  9  parts 
water.    It  Is  then  wrung  out  and  dried 
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at  145  degrees  F.  for  12  hours. 

Fourth,  this  process  Is  the  same  as 
second. 

Fifth,  the  material  Is  now  worked  in 
a  bath  made  up  with  one-half  part  cal- 
cium carbonate  and  100  parts  water. 
It  Is  worked  for  about  one-half  hour 
at  95  degrees  F,  and  then  washed  well 
In  clean  water. 

Sixth,  the  material  is  now  dyed  In  a 
bath  containing  from  6  to  15  per  cent 
of  alizarine  (also  5  parts  of  lime,  per 
100,000  of  water).  The  material  Is  en- 
tered Into  bath  cold,  then  worked  for 
20  minutes  and  the  temperature  Is 
slowly  raised  to  145  degrees  F.  and 
the  process  continued  for  1  hour.  The 
material  Is  then  washed  and  the  water 
extracted. 

Seventh,  this  operation  Is  the  same 
as   third. 

Eighth,  this  process  consists  of 
steaming  the  material  for  2  hours  at 
10  degrees  pressure  and  then  washing 
thoroughly. 

Ninth,  tbe  material  Is  boiled  for 
about  %  of  an  hour  In  a  soap  solution 
containing  one  part  of  soap  In  200 
parts  of  water.  It  Is  afterward  dried 
and  the  process  Is  completed. 
BUFF. 

Pass  through  solution  10  gallons 
water,  one  pint  nitrate  iron,  33  degrees 
Tw.,  squeeze,  pass  through  solution  10 
gallons  water,  one  pint  caustic  soda, 
and  rinse.  Repeat  operation  until 
shade  la  dark  enough;  rinse  well. 
CHROME  YELLOW. 

Pass  through  solution  10  gallons 
water,  one  pound  white  sugar  lead, 
squeeze,  pass  through  solution  10  gal- 
lons water,  one  pound  bi chrome,  four 
pounds  common  salt;  rinse  well. 
CHROME  ORANGE. 

Pass  through  solution  of  sugar  lead, 
24  degrees  Tw.,  squeeze.  Pasu  through 
hot  lime  water,  squeeze,  chrome,  two 
ounces  to  gallon  boiling,  squeeze;  run 
through  hot  lime  water  and  rinse. 
LIGHT  BROWN. 

Four  per  cent  lmmedlal  cutch  C; 
1  per  cent  lmmedlal  brown  B. ;  8  per 
cent  sulphide  soda;  3  per  cent  soda; 
80  per  cent  Glauber's;  rinse,  after- 
treated  to  make  color  much  faster;  2 


per  cent  blue  Btone;  2  per  cent 
chrome;  3  per  cent  acetic  acid;  rinse 
and  soap. 

DARK  BROWN. 

Six  ner  cent  lmmedlal  cutch  G.;  6 
per  cent  lmmedlal  brown  B.;  hi  per 
cent  lmmedlal  black  NR.;  10  per  cent 
sulphide  sodium;  3  per  cent  sods;  30 
per  cent  Glauber's;  rinse,  after-treat: 
2  per  cent  blue  stone;  2  per  cent 
chrome;  3  per  cent  t;ettc  acid;  rinse 
and  soap. 

MAROON. 

Six  per  cent  lmmedlal  maroon  B.;  6 
per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  3  per  cent 
soda;  30  per  cent  Glauber's;  rinse, 
after-treat:  1  per  cent  blue  stone;  1 
per  cent  chrome;  3  per  cent  acetic 
acid;  rinse  and  soap. 

LIGHT   GREEN. 

Three  per  cent  lmmedlal  indone  B.; 
2  per  cent  lmmedlal  yellow  D.;  5  per 
cent  sulphide  sodium;  3  per  cent  soda; 
25  per  cent  Glauber's;  after-treat:  3 
per  cent  blue  stone ;  3  per  cent 
chrome;  3  per  cent  acetic  acid. 
DARK  GREEN. 

Eight  per  cent  katlgen  indigo  B.;  4 
per  cent  katlgen  chrome  brown  5  G.;  B 
per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  3  per  cent 
soda;  26  per  cent  Glauber's;  after- 
treat:  3  per  cent  blue  stone:  3  per  cent 
chrome;  3  per  cent  acetic  acid;  rinse 
and  soap. 

BLACK. 

Fifteen  per  cent  lmmedlal  black 
NN.;  13  per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  3 
per  cent  soda;  30  per  cent  Glauber's; 
rinse,  after-treat:  3  per  cent  blue 
stone;  3  per  cent  chrome;  3  per  cent 
acetic  acid;  rinse  and  soap. 
DARK  SLATE. 

Three  per  cent  lmmedlal  black  V. 
Ex.;  3  per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  2  per 
cent  soda;  20  per  cent  Glauber's; 
rinse,  after-treat:  1  per  cent  bine 
stone;  1  per  cent  chrome;  2  per  cent 
acetic  acid;  rinse  and  soap. 
ARMY  DUCK. 

Army  duck  has  been  always  dyed 
the  old,  reliable  cutch  and  chrome 
brown.  First,  pass  through  a.  boiling 
solution  of  cutch  logwood  and  fustic  or 
cutch  alone,  and  then  through  a  solu- 
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Hon  of  boiling  chrome  and  [sometimes 
a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  iron  for 
after-treatment;    rinse   and   soap. 

Army  duck  can  be  dyed  with  sul- 
phur colors:  5  per  cent  immedlal  cutch 
O.;  1  per  cent  lmmedlal  brown  RR; 
rinse  and  treat:  \%  per  cent  blue 
stone;  2  per  cent  chrome;  rinse  and 
soap. 


STRIPES— HICKORY  STRIPES 

Thlo  Is  an  all-cotton,  light-weight 
fabric,  averaging  about  five  ounces  per 
yard  finished.  In  appearance  It  re- 
sembles ticking,  although  It  la  of  lower 
texture  and  has  a  softer  feel,  due  to 
the  process  of  finishing.  It  Is  al- 
ways woven  with  a-2—p  regular  45  de- 
grees right-hand  twill  (warp  effect) 
and  In  two  colors,  blue  and  white  or 
brown  and  white  In  the  warp  and  all 
white  filling,  thus  forming  warp  stripe 
patterns. 

It  Is  used  In  the  rural  mountain  dis- 
tricts of  a  few  of  the  middle  and 
southern  states  as  a  material  for 
men's  pants  and  shirts,  as  these  two 
garments  constitute  about  all  the 
clothing  necessary  In  such  sections 
for  most  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  Is 

A   TOUGH,   PLIABLE   FABRIC, 
having  good  wearing  qualities  and  on 
the    principle    of     economy    is    well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of    the    poorer 
white  laboring  class  of  the  South. 

This  fabric  Is  made  of  regular  cot- 
ton yarns,  l-14s  and  l-16s  warp  and 
filling,  and  Is  woven  to  finish  about  27 
Inches  In  width. 

It  can  be  woven  on  any  plain 
loom,  and  Is  usually  drawn  in  on  cot- 
ton harness,  as  these  are  cheaper  In 
the  estimation  of  the  southern  cotton 
manufacturer,  .\s  he  can  use  up  old 
stock  in  the  spanning  of  cotton  harness 
cord,  and  In  fills  manner,  to  a  certain 
extent,  creatj  a  by-product,  as  against 
the  cost  of  equipping  the  plant  with 
wire  heddles  and  other  necessary 
findings — harness  rods,  frames,  etc. 

To  finish  hickory  stripe,  the  cloth  is 
taken  from  the  loom  and  measured, 
then  it  Is  sheared,  sized  and  pressed, 
It  Is  then  rolled  or  lapped  and  Is  ready 
to  pack  and  ship. 


991.00  divided  by  *  equals  2,247.76  di- 
vided by  437.5  equals  5.137  ounces  per 
yard. 

15  pieces  blue  warp  yarn  times  4 
Inches  equals  60  Inches  equals  one 
grain.  60x7,000  equals  420,000  divided 
by  .1  equals  4.200,000  divided  by  36 
equals  116.666  divided  by  840  equals 
l-14s  cotton.  15  pieces  white  warp 
yarn  times  4  inches  equals  60  Inches 
equals  .1  grain.  15  pieces  white  Oiling 
yarn  times  4  Inches  equals  60  Inches 
equals  .9  grains.  60x7,000  equals  420,- 
000  divided  by  .9  equals  466,666  dlvld- 

f.%  lnke-upCiiJ"lBnrIh  In  w»lvTnltV'"' 


ed  by  36  equals  12,962.96  divided  by 
840  equals  1-I4s  cotton. 

Reed  800 — 3  ends  per  dent,  30 
Inches  In  reed,  including  selvage,  27 
Inches  finished.  Filling — all  white,  74 
ends  per  inch  finished  and  60  picks 
per  inch  finished  equals  66  ends 
per  Inch  loom,  56  picks  per  Inch  loom. 

74  ends  per  inch  times  27  Inches 
equals  1,998  ends  plus  24  selvage 
equals  2,022  ends;  1,998  divided  by  15 
equals  133  repeats  plus  3  ends. 

9  blue  ends  per  pattern  times  133 
equals  1,197  plus  3  equals  1,200  blue 
ends.  6  white  ends  per  pattern  times 
133  equals  798  white  ends,  24  white 
ends  selvage. 
1,100  blue  Bnda   +   (ft  take-up  - 

1.2SS    yard»   1-H    col —    l.Illom. 

m   white   end*    +    Eft    take-up   — 


..—    l.lHoi. 
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Finish  equals  sizing  and  pressing; 
weave  - — i  warp  effect  45  degrees 
twill. 

Dyeing  Particular*. 
BLUE. 
Dye  In  the  warp — 1%  per  cent  Im- 
medial  indone  3B.,  4  per  cent  Imme- 
dial  Indone  B.,  4  per  cent  sodium  sul- 
phide, 3  per  cent  soda,  30  per  cent 
Glauber's,  rinse  well. 

DARK  SLATE. 

4  per  cent  Immedlal  black  NR.,  4  per 

cent  sodium  sulphide,  3  per  cent  soda, 

20  per  cent  Glauber's,  rinse  well. 

BLACK. 

1   per  cent  katigen   black   SW.,    15 

per  cent  sodium  sulphide,  3  per  cent 

soda,  30  per  cent  Glauber's,  rinse  well. 

DARK  BROWN. 

15  per  cent  katigen  brown  V.,  15  per 

cent  sulphide  sodium,  3  per  cent  soda. 

30    per    cent    Glauber's,  rinse    well; 

starching,  one  gallon  water,  one-bait 

pound  cornstarch,  mix  cold,  boll  one 

hour,  run  through  starch  mangle  and 

dry,  give  a  light  calendering. 


Ticking  is  a  single  cloth,  of  either 
medium  or  heavy  weight,  and  is  com- 
posed of  single  cotton  yarno  from 
1-148  to  1-22b  in  warp  and  filling  or 
combination  of  both,  such  as  18s  warp 
and  20  filling.  It  is  a  good,  stout  cloth, 
having  fine  wearing  qualities,  and  Is 
used  principally  for  making  bed  ticks 
and  pillow  and  bolster  cases.  It  is 
generally  made  with  what  is  known  as 
a  bed-tick  weave  or  ' — 1  or  '—  t  twill, 
either  right  or  left  handed  45s  twill 
broken  or  herring-bone.  It  can  be 
woven  in  any  power  loom,  but  is  best 
adapted  to  and  most  always  woven  in 
the 

PLAIN  SINGLE   BOX  LOOMS. 

This  fabric  Is  quite  often  woven 
upon  an  automatic  loom,  and  in  the 
future  it  undoubtedly  will  be  noted 
that  more  of  these  looms  are  being 
used  for  the  making  of  ordinary  fab- 


rics of  which  ticking  is  one  of  the 
most  staple.  The  reason  automatic 
looms  have  an  advantage  on  such 
cloths  Is  that  a  much  greater  number 
of  looms  per  weaver  can  be  operated, 
and  the  cost  for  weaving  be  quite  rad- 
ically reduced.  With  simple  weaves 
and  medium  or  heavy  yarns  the  auto- 
matic loom  usually  will  show  quite  a 
little  advantage. 

Ticking  belongs  to  the  family  of  stiff, 
hard  faced  cotton  fabrics.  This  fea- 
ture is  created  by  nslng  twill  weaves 
(warp  effect)  and  these  weaves  permit 
of  the  use  of  a  more  than  ordlniry 
high  warp  texture.  For  Instance,  take 
— I  twill:  In  the  weave  there  an- 
Interfacings  of  each  warp  thread  in  ev- 
ery four  picks  of  filling,  thus  allow- 
ing ends  to  lie  closely  togeth  r — 
hence  permitting  an  increase  in  ends 
per  inch. 

These  goods  are   usually   made   in 
two  colored  warp  patterns — dark  blue 
and  white,  red  and  white. 
WHITE  FILLING  USED  WHOLLY. 

Fast  colors  should  be  used  in  warp, 
as  bed-ticks  are  sometimes  ripped 
open  and  the  cloth  washed.  In  this 
case  the  light  and  air  renew  the  col- 
oring on  the  yarns. 


Reed   Plan. 


One  feature  which  is  worth  men- 
tioning In  regard  to  ticking  and  other 
similar  lines  is  that  they  are  to-day 
being  stock-dyed  In  increasing  quan- 
tities. This  method  consists  of  dyeing 
the  cotton,  or  bleaching  it,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  the  raw  state  and  then 
carding,  drawing  and  spinning  just  as 
If  a  grey  fabric  were  to  be  made.  This 
results  i:i  decided  savings  In  the  cost 
of  manufacture,  and  probably  no  new 
plant  would  be  erected  except  on  the 
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above  baste.  Certain  of  the  fast,  col- 
ore which  have  been  developed  In  re- 
cent years  are  most  successful  when 
the  cotton  Is  dyed  in  the  raw  state, 
and  this  Tact,  together  with  economy 
In  manipulation,  la  the  reason  why 
stock-dyeing  has  been  used.  There  Is 
another  advantage  when  coarse  yarns 
are  being  dyed  In  the  raw  stock,  for 
by  this  method  the  yarn  is  colored  to 
the  center,  whereas  in  other  methods 
penetration  is  seldom  thorough. 

Ticking  la  woven  with  from  60  to 
84  ends  and  picks  per  inch  In  the 
loom,  according  to  grade  required.  The 
greater  the  number  of  warp  threads 
the  stouter  the  fabric  in  proportion  to 
counts  of  yarns  used. 

To  finish  these  goods,  they  are 
brushed  and  sheared  to  remove  all 
lumps  and  foreign  substances  from  the 
face  of  the  cloth.  Then  the  cloth  is 
sized  and  calendered,  which  acts  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  hot  press,  after 
which  (he  cloth  is  lapped  or  rolled  Into 
bolts,  then  stitched,  and  Is  ready  to 
pack  and  ship. 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  TICKING. 

Reed  725 — 33  Inches,  4  ends  per 
dent.  l-16s  warp,  l-20s  Ailing,  74 
picks:  1216  per  cent  take-up  In  weav- 
ing; 10  per  cent  size  on  warp,  7  per 
cent  size  of  cloth  in  finish;  * — (  her- 
ring-bone twill  weave;  finish  equals 
31^  Inches,  and  Includes  brushing, 
shearing,  sizing  and  calendering. 

WARP  PATTERN. 


1  aquftre  in.    -    J.»  train*. 

Zl%  times  36  equals  1,134  square 
Inches  times  2.9  equals  3,288.6  grains 
divided  by  437.5  equals  7.51  ounces. 

IS  pieces  warp  yarn,  2  inches,  equals 
36  Inches  equals  .55  grains;  36  x  7,000 
equals  252,000  divided  by  .55  equals 
45,818  divided  by  36  equals  12,727  di- 
vided by  840  equals  l-16s  warp  yarn. 

20  pieces  filling  yarn,  llfa  inches, 
equals  30  inches  equals  .34  grains. 

30  x  7,000  equals  210,000  divided  by 
.34  equals  617.644  divided  by  36  equals 
17,156  divided  by  840  equals  l-20a  fill- 
ing yarn. 


92  ends  per  inch  finished  equals  80 
in  reed. 

78  picks  per  Inch  finished  equals  74 
in  loom. 

92  x  3m  equals  2,898  plus  24  .equals 
2,922  ends. 

1,473  ends  white  equals  12}4  per  cent 
take-up  equals  1,683  yards. 

l-16s  cotton  warp  equals  2  ounces. 

1,449  ends  blue  equals  1214  per  cent 
take-up  equals  1,656  yards. 

l-16s  cotton  warp  equals  1.97  ounces 
plus  22  per  cent  Increase  by  dyeing 
equals  2.22  ounces. 

White  warp  yarn  equals  2  ounces 
plus  blue  warp  yarn  equals  4.22 
ounces  plus  10  per  cent  size  equals 
4.64  ounces. 

7S  picks  z  314  equals  2,457  yards 
l-20s  filling  equals  2.34  ounces. 

Warp  weight  equals  4.64  ounces  plus 
filling  weight  equals  2.34  ounces  plus 
7  per  cent  size  in  finishing  equals  7.50. 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  yarns  used  In  ticking  are  made 
In  mills  of  the  first  division,  as  given 
In  a  previous  article.  The  length  of 
the  raw  stock  used  varies  Is  different 
mills  according  to  the  grade  of  tick- 
ing to  be  made,  but  Is  generally  %  to 
11  Inches  In  length.  This  does  not 
mean  that  raw  stock  of  from  %  to  1* 
inches  Is  used  In  the  same  mixing,  but 
that  the  mixing  is  made  up  of  stock  of 
uniform  length. 

THE  MIXINGS 
for  this  class  of  goods  are  generally 
made  by  hand  and  the  bins  should  be 
made  as  targe  as  possible,  so  as  to 
accommodate  large  mixings.  It  would 
be  better  to  have  two  large  bins  In- 
stead of  one,  so  that  one  lot  of  raw 
stock  could  be  opened  and  dried  out 
while  feeding  the  machines  from  the 
other  bin.  On  this  class  of  goods 
comber  waste  is  used  In  some  mills, 
and  the  cut-roving  waste  Is  also  mix- 
ed, as  has  been  before  stated.  An 
opener  and 

TWO  PROCESSES  OF  PICKING 
are  used,  and  the  lap  should  be  made 
as  heavy  as  possible  without,  of 
course,  making  It  so  heavy  that  it  will 
bring  up  the  cards  and  finisher  picker. 
Keep  the  hopper  of  the  opener  as  fall 
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aa  possible,  and  you  will  find  that  an 
e verier  lap  will  be  made.  The  speed 
of  the  fan  of  the  opener  should  be 
1,100  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
speed  of  the  beater  (of  a  two-bladed, 
rigid  type)  should  be  at  least  15,000 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  weight 
of  lap  about  40  pounds  or  20  ounces  in 
weight  per  yard.  The  lap  Is  put  up  at 
the  breaker  and  doubled  four  Into  one 
and  delivered  so  as  to  weigh  14^6 
ounces  per  yard,  or  about  39  pounds 
for  the  wbole  lap.  The 

SPEED   OF  THE  BEATER 
on  this  machine  should  be  1,450  revo- 
lutions  per  minute.     The    beats   per 
inch   that   the   cotton    would    receive 


every  month,  having  the  grinding  roll- 
ers on  for  at  least  a  half  a  day.  Of 
course,  grinding  means  loss  of  pro- 
duction, but  it  has  to  be  done;  other- 
wise, bad  work  will  result,  and  If  you 
keep  your  wire  sharp  you  will  And 
that  you  will  have  less  trouble  with 
your  cards  and  a  great  deal  less  kick- 
ing on  account  of  poor  work. 

THE  SETTINGS 
that  should  be  used  for  this  class  of 
goods  have  been  given  In  a  previous 
lesson.  The  card  silver  should  be  put 
through  two  processes  of  drawing,  the 
silver  weighing  75  grains  per  yard  at 
the  finisher  drawing  frame.  Remem- 
ber never   to  draw   more    than    you 


would  be  about  42.  See  that  all  your 
drafts  on  the  picker  are  properly  reg- 
ulated, eo  that  a  lap  will  be  obtained 
that  will  not  split  Of  course,  this  Is 
not  the  only  reason  that  makes  a  lap 
split,  bat  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
ones.  Another  cause  for  split  laps  Is 
found  In  putting  too  much  waste  in 
the  mixing.  The  lap  is  then  put  up  at 
the  card  which  should  be  provided 
with  coarse  wire  fillet.    The 

DRAFT  OF  THE  CARD 
should  not  exceed  100.  The  weight  of 
the  silver  should  be  about  66  grains 
per  yard  and  the  production  about  1,- 
000  pounds  per  week  of  60  hours.  The 
cards  should  be  ground  at  least  once 


double.  The  sliver  Is  passed  through 
the  slubber  and  the  hank  roving 
should  be  about  .40.  Set  the  rolls  for 
%-inch  stock  on  this  machine  as  fol- 
lows: Front  to  middle,  11  Inches;  mid- 
dle to  back,  2  inches.  Two  processes 
of  fly  frames  should  be  used,  the  hank 
roving  being  made  at  the  first  Inter- 
mediate about  1.40,  and  at  the  second 
from  3  to  3.40. 

THE  SPINNING. 
This  roving  Is  then  taken  to  the 
spinning  room,  where  It  Is  spun  Into 
the  required  count.  For  16s  the  fol- 
lowing would  be  a  good  equipment  ton 
a  warp  frame:  gauge  of  spindle,  three 
Inches;  diameter  of  ring,  two  Inches; 
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length  of  traverse,  seven  Inches,  and 
for  a  filling  frame:  gauge  of  spindle, 
2%  Inches;  diameter  of  ring,  1\4 
Inches,  and  length  of  traverse,  from 
6%  to  6)  Inches,  according  to  twist 
put  in;  the  more  twist  the  more  length 
of  traverse  may  be  used.  The  produc- 
tion for  a  spinning  frame  for  16s,  with 
the  speed  of  front  roll  139  revolutions 
per  minute,  twist  19  and  revolutions 
of  spindles  8,300,  would  be  about  3.15 
pounds  per  spindle  per  week.  For  a 
SUlng  frame  for  16s,  with  front  roll 
■peed  of  159  revolutions  per  minute, 
twist  per  Inch  13,  speed  of  spindles 
6,500  revolutions  per  minute,  the  pro-, 
duction  would  be  about  3.34  pounds 
per  spindle  per  week. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 

Formerly  ticking  bad  only  blue 
stripes  dyed  indigo  blue.  For  some 
time  a  variety  of  colors  have  been 
Introduced,  and  now  many  colors  are 
used,  some  with  narrow  stripes  mixed 
with  broad  stripes,  having  from  three 
to  five  or  more  different  colors  in  the 
same  pattern. 

BLUE. 

Dyed  with  Indigo  or  one  of  the  sul- 
phur blues. 

Eight  per  cent  pyrogene  indigo;  S 
per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  3  per  cent 
soda  ash;  20  per  cent  common  salt. 

This  color  can  be  after-treated  with 
1V4  per  cent  chrome;  1^4  per  cent  cop- 
per sulphate;  3  per  cent  acetic  acid, 
125  degrees  F. 

ECRU. 

One-quarter  per  cent  tetrazo  cutch 
brown;  i  per  cent  tetrazo  black  N.;  2 
per  cent  soda;  20  per  cent  Glauber's 
salt. 

LIGHT  BROWN. 

Three  per  cent  Thlon  brown  G.;   2 
per  cent  soda;    3    per    cent    sulphide 
soda;   20  per  cent  Glauber's  salt. 
LIGHT   SLATE. 

Three-fourths  per  cent  Thlon  black 
B.;  l',4  per  cent  sal  soda;  1  per  cent 
sulphide  soda;  10  per  cent  Glauber's 
salt. 

RED. 

Three  per  cent  tetrazo  red  IB.;  i 
per  cent  sal  soda;  20  per  cent 
Glauber's   salt. 


DARK  BROWN. 

One  and  one-quarter  per  cent  Thlon 
black  B.;  5  per  cent  Thlon  brown  G.; 
3  per  cent  sal  soda;  $  per  cent  sul- 
phide soda;  20  per  cent  Glauber's 
salt. 

LIGHT  BRONZE. 

One -quarter  per  cent  tetrazo 
chlorine  yellow  GG.;  <4  per  cent  tet- 
razo black  N.;  M.  per  cent  tetrazo 
brown  R.;  1  per  cent  sal  soda;  20  per 
cent  Glauber's  salt. 
DRAB. 

One -eighth     per    cent     benzo    fast 

black;    %  per  cert  chloramine  yellow 

M.;   1-16  per  cent  benzo  fast  red  GL. 

LIGHT   OLIVE. 

One-half  per  cent  benzo  dark  green 
GG.;    V4  per  cent  chrysophenine. 
DARK  OLIVE. 

Four  per  cent  benzo  dark  green  GG.; 
2  per  cent  chrysophenine.  The  above 
three  colors  are  each  dyed  with  20 
per  cent  Glauber's  salt  and  2  per 
cent  sal  soda. 

DARK  SLATE. 

Two  and  one-quarter  per  cent  benzo 
fast  black;  1  per  cent  benzo  fast  blue 
BN.;  2  per  cent  sal  soda;  20  per  cent 
Glauber's  salt. 

WINE. 

Four  per  cent  benzo  fast  scarlet  8 
BS.;  1  per  cent  benzo  fast  violet  R.; 
2  per  cent  sal  soda;  20  per  cent 
Glauber's  salt 

LIGHT  FAWN. 

One-half  per  cent  diamine  brown 
M.;  %  per  cent  diamine  brown  3  G.;  2 
per  cent  sal  soda;  20  per  cent 
Glauber's  salt. 

STEEL. 

One-half  per  cent  diamine  steel  blue 
L.;  %  per  cent  diamine  black  B.  H.; 
<4  per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow 
B.;  2  per  cent  sal  soda;  20  per  cent 
Glauber's   salt. 


Osnaburg  is  a  coarse,  single  cloth 
composed  of  all-cotton  yarns,  l-16s, 
l-lSs,  1-20h,  warp  and  Oiling,  and  is 
made  In  warp  stripe  patterns  and  In 
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checks,  the  colore  Invariably  being  In- 
digo blue  and  white  or  dark  brown 
and  white. 

,  It  Is  manufactured  Into  overalls  and 
Jumpers  or  mock  shuns,  and  Is  used  In 
the  South  by  the  colored  farm  and 
plantation  laborers.  It  la  a  strong  fab- 
ric, having 

EXCELLENT  WEARING  QUALITIES, 
and  fa  especially  adapted  to  any  pur- 


The  check  patterns  are  made  on  an; 
loom  having  a  box  motion  attached. 

In  arranging  check  or  plaid  pat- 
terns the  strong,  long  or  broad  way 
of  the  pattern  Indicates  the  filling  and 
the  greatest  number  of  threads  per 
Inch  indicate  the  warp,  and  to  square 
a  check  or  plaid  pattern  means  to 
practically  produce  the  same  color  ef- 
fect In  the  filling  as  in  the  warp. 
Hence  the  filling  pattern  (total  num- 
ber of  picks) 

MUST  BE  REDUCED 
so  as  to  create  a  check  or  plaid  pat- 
tern in  which  the  filling  arrangement 
is  Just  noticeably  longer  In  effect  than 
In  the  warp  pattern,  the  supposition 
being  that  as  checks  or  plaids  are 
worn  they  are  always  observed  at  an 
angle  of  several  degrees,  thereby  In 
a  sense  overcoming  any  reasonable  ex- 
cess In  the  length  of  filling  pattern, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  warp. 

Osnaburg  is  sometimes  sized  In  the 
finishing,  and  at  other  times  Is  not, 
this  point  being  optional  with  the 
manufacturer  In  accordance  with  the 
purpose  for  which  the  cloth  la  Intend- 
ed to  be  used.  Generally,  It  is  taken 
from  the  loom,  measured,  run  tarough 
the  brusher,  and  after  being  lapped  or 
rolled  Is  pressed  and  put  In  the  case 
and  shipped. 


Osnaburg. 

pose  wherein  it  must  sustain  rough 
usage.  It  Is  occasionally  substituted 
for  canvas  or  duck  In  making  awnings 
for  back  porches  in  northern  cities.  In 
this  case  the  stripe  patterns  are  used. 

The  check  patterns,  "produced  by 
using  the  same  pattern  in  warp  and 
filling,"  are  usually  broad  effects,  be- 
longing, in  fact,  to  the  plaid  order  of 
patterns.  These  checks  measure  from 
one  to  two  inches  either  way. 

WOVEN  WITH  A  PLAIN  LOOM. 

Osnaburg  is  always  woven  with  a 
plain  weave  * — ;,  and  in  the  stripe 
patterns  the  stripe  is  made  with  warp, 
all  white  filling  being  used.  This  line 
can  be  woven  on  any  plain  sheeting 
loom  as  it  requires  but  one  filling  box. 


Construction — 30- Inch  Finish. 
Reed,  900 — 33%  Inches  In  reed,  in- 
cluding 16  ends  selvage,  two  ends  per 
dent;  l-16s  warp  and  filling;  46  picks 
per  Inch  filling;  10  per  cent  take-up; 
1,696  plus  16  equals  1,712  ends  In 
warp.  1,696  divided  by  SO  equals  21 
patterns  plus  16  ends  plus  selvage. 

WARP    PATTERN. 


BO  J 

40  ends  blue  per  pattern  x  21  equals 
840  plus  16  equals  856  ends  blue;  40 
ends  white  per  pattern  x  SI  equals  840 
plus  16  equals  856  ends  white;  46  picks 
x  333  equals  1.752  yards  filling  equal? 
S76  yards  blue,  876  yards  white. 
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Brush  and  press. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 
As  the  cloth  under  description  Id 
this  Issue  Is  made  and  used  In  the 
South,  it  Is  to  a  great  extent  made  only 
in  southern  mills,  and  the  machines 
required  to  produce  this  class  of  yarns 
belong  to  the  first  division  of  mills 
previously  given,  i.  e.,  the  mills  mak- 
ing low  and  medium  count  yarns.  The 
counts  of  the  yarn  required  to  make 
this  class  of  goods  vary  from  1-Us  to 
l-20s  warp  and  filling,  but  for  this 
article  we  will  assume  the  warp  and 
filling  yarns  to  be  l-20s.  These  yarns 
are  made  from  a  short  staple  low- 
grade  cotton  of  about  %-lnch  staple. 

THE  MIXINGS 
should  be  as  large  as  possible,  and  the 
mixing  is  generally  done  by  hand  in 
southern  mills.  It  Is  run  through  2 
processes  of  picking  and  an  opener 
and  waste  is  sometimes  used  In  the 
mixture,  1.  e.,  card  strips  and  comber 
waste  (when  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
it).  Too  much  waste  should  not  be 
used  because  of  the  trouble  that  it 
gives  on  the  machines  of  the  card 
room,  such  as  licking,  etc. 

THE  HOPPER 
should  be  kept  as  full  aa  possible,  so 
that  the  amount  of  cotton  fed  to  the 
opener  will  be  as  uniform  aa  possible. 
It  will  be  understood  that  if  the  hop- 
per is  allowed  to  get  almost  empty  be- 
fore filling  It  up  the  lifting  apron  of 
the  hopper  will  not  carry  or  lift  as 
much  cotton  on  Its  spikes  and  often- 
times there  will  be  little  or  no  cotton 
presented  to  the  evener  roller.  This  is 
sure  to  produce  an  uneven  lap  at  the 
front  of  the  breaker  picker,  ir  on  the 
other  hand  the  hopper  is  always  kept 
full  of  cotton  the  lifting  apron  will  al- 
ways have  a  surplus  of  cotton  on  It, 
this  surplus  being  struck  off  by  the 
evener  and  dropped  back  Into  the  hop- 
per again.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
to      keep      the    hopper      more    than 


4. 15  6  ounua. 

half  full  all  the  time  Is  one 
of  the  most  Important  points 
of  the  picker  room,  because,  if  you 
have  an  uneven  lap  to  start  wltb,  yon 
will  have  to  make  tbe  succeeding  ma- 
chines overwork  to  obtain  an  even 
yarn.  The  speeds  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  picker  should  be  about  tbe  same 
as  given  In  the  last  article  and  the 
weight  of  the  finished  lap  should  be  at 
least  39  pounds  at  the  finisher  picker. 
Always  keep  laps  enough  In  tbe  card 
room  so  that,  if  an  accident  happens 
to  the  picking  machinery,  the  carda 
will  not  be  stopped  for  laps.  Keep  at 
least  10  per  cent  ahead. 

The  wire  fillet  used  on  the  carda 
should  be  coarse,  that  used  on  the  cyl- 
inder being 

ONE  NUMBER  COARSER 
than  that  used  on  the  dofTer  and  fiats. 
A  great  many  mills  in  the  South  use 
No.  33  wire  on  the  cylinder  and  No. 
34  or  No.  35  on  the  doffer  and  flats. 
On  this  class  of  goods  use  as  large  a 
diameter  doffer  aa  possible,  either  a 
26  or  27  Inch.  Grind  cards  often  and 
keep  top  flats  sharp,  because  if  the 
flats  are  dull,  good  carding  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  draft  of  the  card  for 
this  class  of  goods  should  not  exceed 
100.  The  speed  of  the  licker-in  should 
be  at  least  350  revolutions  per  minute. 
The 

WEIGHT  OP  SLIVER 
at  front,  should  be  about  66  grains  per 
yard.  The  silver  is  put  through  two 
processes  or  drawing,  the  weight  of 
sliver  at  the  front  of  the  finishing  be- 
ing about  TO  grains  per  yard.  The  set- 
tings of  the  drawing  frame  rolls  should 
be  as  follows:  tor  %-Inch  stock,  front 
to  second  roll,  1%  Inches;  second  to 
third,  1%  inches;  third  to  back,  1% 
to  2  inches.  The  slubber  roving  should 
be  .50  hank. 

Two  processes  of  fly  frames  are 
used,  the  hank  roving  at  the  first  In- 
termediate being  1.60  and  at  the  aec- 
and  4.00  hank.  Always  look  ont  for 
bunches  at  the  fly  frames  and  be  sure 
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TOP  LEATHER  ROLLS 
In  perfect  condition,  and  do  not  run 
one  that  la  cut,  bruised,  uneven  or 
channeled.  See  that  the  traverse 
guides  are  all  working  so  as  not  to 
make  channeled  rolls.  Tbe  cotton  rov- 
ing Is  taken  to  the  ring  spinning  room 
and  here  made  Into  the  required  count 
of.  yarn.  The  following  are  good  par- 
ticulars to  be  used  on  20s  warp  and 
filling  on  spinning  frames:  warp, 
gauge  of  spindle  2\  inches;  diameter 
of  ring  1^4  Inches,  length  of  traverse 
6hi  inches;  for  filling,  gauge  of  spin- 
dle 21  Inches,  diameter  of  ring  1V4 
Inches ;  length  of  traverse  6V4  Inches; 
speed  of  spindles  7,250  revolutions  per 
minute.  Use  any  of  the  best  spindles 
on  the  spinning  frame.  The  yarn  is 
taken  to  the  spooler  room,  spooled 
and  then  run  on  a  warp  beam,  thence 
to  the  slasher  where  It  is  sized  and 
then  Is  ready  for  weaving  unless  the 
yarn  has  to  be  dyed  before  being  wo- 
ven as  In  the  present  article.  Then 
the  method  differs  somewhat. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 

Light  blue  is  dyed  with  the  ordinary 

Indigo  blue  vat,  but  as  sulphur  blues 

are  (aster  to  exposure  and  washing 

the;  are  mostly  dyed. 

LIGHT  BLUE. 

1  per  cent  lmmedlal  lndone  3B.,  % 

per  cent  lmmediai   lndone   B,   2   per 

cent  sulphide  sodium,  2  per  cent  soda, 

20  per  cent  Glauber's. 

DARK  BROWN. 
4  per  cent  lmmedlal  cutch  O.,  S  per 
cent  lmmediai  brown  A.,  %  per  cent 
lmmedlal  black  NG.,  10  per  cent  so- 
dium sulphide,  3  per  cent  soda,  30  per 
cant  Glauber's. 

SLATE. 

Hi   per  cent  katlgen  black  SW„  2 

per  cent  sulphide  sodium,  2  per  cent 

soda,  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 

RED. 

G  per  cent  benzo  fast  red  4  BS.,  3 

per  cent  sal  soda,  30  per  cent 

Glauber's. 


LIGHT  ORANGE. 
2  per  cent  lmmedlal  orange  C,  2  per 
cent  sodium  sulphide,  3  per  cent  soda, 
20  per  cent  Glauber's. 
DRAB. 
1  per  cent  lmmediai  black  NG.,  1  per 
cent  lmmedlal  brown  A.,  2  per  cent  so- 
dium sulphide,  30  per  cent  Glauber's, 
3  per  cent  soda. 


SHEETING 

Sheeting  is  a  light-weight,  single 
cloth,  composed  of  all-cotton  yarns, 
from  l-18e  to  l-40a  warp  and  filling, 
standard  goods  weighing  2W,  to  6  yards 
per  pound.  It  Is  sold  In  both  the  gray 
and  bleached  state,  the  bleaching  be- 
ing done  after  the  cloth  Is  woven. 

Sheeting  Is  never  made  In  colors  or 
patterns,  but  always  in  solid  bleach- 
ed or  unbleached  effects,  and  Is  woven 
on  any  and  all  single  box  looms,  cot- 
ton harnesses    being    used    In    most 

Automatic  looms  have  been  used  In 
Increasing  quantities  for  the  produc- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  sheeting  fabrics. 
Most  of  these  cloths  contain  rather 
coarse  yarns,  and  are  made  with  a 
plain  weave,  and  this  Is  tUe  field  in 
which  automatic  looms  show  their 
greatest  savings.  In  some  cases  the 
automatic  loom  will  contain  a  hopper 
In  which  quite  a  number  of  filing  bob- 
bins are  placed  and  In  other  cases  a 
magazine  of  shuttles  will  be  noted.  In 
the  first  case  the  bobbin  changes 
whenever  the  filling  breaks,  or  runs 
out,  while  In  the  second  Instance  the 
entire  shuttle  is  changed.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  manufacturers  In  tbe 
southern  states  have 
ADOPTED  THE  AUTOMATIC  LOOM 
relatively  much  faster  than  man- 
ufacturers In  the  northern  states, 
mainly  because  mills  In  the 
South  are  newer  and  could  Install 
more  up-to-date  machinery  when  be- 
ing built  To-day's  prices  for  many 
types  of  sheetings  and  print  cloths  are 
being  made  upon  an  automatic  loom 
basis,  and  for  this  reason  some  man- 
ufacturers are  to-day  finding  It  hard  to 
regularly  obtain  a  reasonable  profit.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  If  such  man- 
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ufacturera  would  ultimately  be  forced 
Into  Installing  such  machinery  It  they 
are  to  receive  a  profit.  Tbe  range  of 
Fabrics  possible  upon  these  looms  has 
widened  greatly  during  the  past  five 
years,  and  many  shirtings  and  what 
would  have  bee  a  considered  quite 
fancy  materials  only  a  Bhort  time  ago 
are  to-day  being  woven  upon  them. 
In  a  number  of  Instances  the  auto* 
matlc  loom  base  Is  being  used  togeth- 
er with  the  Jacquard  head  motion,  and 
the  results  obtained  seem  highly  de- 
sirable. 

Sbeetlng  warps  are  all  made  on 
THE  SLASHER, 
there  being  either  four  or  six  beams 
to  a  set,  and  these  are  filled  with  yarn 
run  from  spools  set  In  the  creel  rack  of 
the  warp  mill.  Each  beam  has  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  the  total  warp 
ends,  viz.  2,000  ends,  four  beams, 
equals  500  ends  per  beam.  These  beams 
are  set  In  regular  order  at  the  further 
end  of  the  slasher  frame.  The  total 
warp  ends  are  then  run  through  a  so- 
lution of  size,  and  around  the  hot  cyl- 
inder, and  then  upon  a  beam,  thereby 
sizing  and  beaming  the  warp  at  one 
operation. 

Sheeting  requires  nothing  In  the  way 
of  finishing,  except  being  run  through 
a  plate  folder,  on  which  machine,  hav- 
ing a  brush  attached,  the  cloth  Is  at 
once  brushed  and  folded  in  any  de- 
sired length  of  fold. 

36  inches  la  the  standard  width  for 
sheeting. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Always  a  ' ;    plain  weave. 

4  square  inches   equal  4.15   grains. 

36  x  36  equals  1,296  x  4.15  equals 
5,378. 4  divided  by  4  equals  1,344.6  di- 
vided by  437.5  equals  3.0T  ounces  per 
yard. 

30  pieces  yarn  (warp)  x  1V»  Inches 
equals  70  inches  equals  .89  grains 
minus  6  per  cent  size  equals  .S3  grains. 
70  x  7,000  equals  490.000  divided  by  .83 
equals  590,361  divided  by  36  equals 
16,399  divided  by  840  equals  19.6  or 
l-20s  warp. 

60  pieces  yarn  (filling)  %  1%  inches 
equals  90  Inches  equals  .39  grains.  90 
x  7,000  equals  630,000  divided  by  .89 
equals  707,864  divided  by  36  equals  19,- 


663  divided  by  840  equals  23.41  or  1  24b 
filling. 

48  ends  per  Inch  plus  44  picks  per 
Inch  equals  44  ends  In  reed  and  42 
picks  in  loom. 

Reed  809 — 2  ends  per  dent,  38 
Inches,  including  16  ends  selvage,  fl 
per  cent  size  on  warp  10  per  cent  take- 
up  on  warp,  6%  per  cent  contraction 
In  width. 

1,728  plus  16  equals  1,744  ends  plus 
10  per  cent  take-up  equals  1,937  yards, 
1-20b  warp  equals  1.83  ounces;  42 
picks  x  38  equals  1,586  yards,  l-24s 
filling  equals  1.25  ounces;  total  8.08 
ounces. 

Standard    grades    equal    36    Inches 

52  ends,  62  picks,  l-20n  cotton  warp 
and  filling;  6  per  cent  size,  liy,  per 
cent  shrinkage  in  width  In  weaving; 
38  Inches  in  reed;  4.10  yards  per 
pound. 

64  ends,  64  picks,  l-32a  warp,  l-40s 
filling;  6  per  cent  size,  5%  per  cent 
shrinkage  In  width  in  weaving;  38 
inches  in  reed;  5.86  yards  per  pound. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 

The  counts  of   the   yarns   used    In 

making    sheetings    vary    In    different 


parts  of  the  country  In  different  mills 
and  even  In  the  same  mill  two  grades 
of  sheetings  are  sometimes  made. 
The  mills  that  make  sheetings  may 
belong  to  any  one  of  the  three  divi- 
sions as  given  In  a  previous  article. 
In  this  article  we  will  consider  the 
sheetings  in  two  grades,  the  first  be- 
ing made  up  of  18s  warp  and  the  finer 
grade  made  up  of  40s  warp  and  fill- 
ing.   The  first  or 

COARSE  GRADES  OP  SHEETINGS 
are  made  In  the  first  division  of  mills 
and  the  staple  of  cotton  used  would 
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bo  about  one  Inch  In  diameter.  Toe 
mixing  would  In  most  cases  be  per- 
formed by  hand  and  should  be  as  large 
as  possible.  It  would  be  put  through 
two  processes  or  picking,  first  being 
ruQ  through  an  opener.  Tbe  speeds 
of  the  various  parte  on  the  machines 
In  this  room  would  be  as  follows: 
Speed  of  beater  on  openers,  1,050  rev- 
olutions per  minute;  fan,  350;  speed  of 
beater  on  breaker  picker,  1,500  revolu- 
tions per  minute;  speed  of  fan  1,400 
revolutions  per  minute;  speed  of 
beater  on  finisher  picker,  1,460  revo- 
lutions per  minute;  speed  of  fan,  1,100 
revolutions  per  minute.     The 

WEIGHT  OF  THE  LAP 
at  the  different  machines  for  this 
class  of  goods  would  be  as  follows: 
At  the  front  of  the  breaker  picker,  40 
pounds  or  16  ounces  to  the  yard;  at 
the  front  of  the  finisher  picker,  39 
pounds  or  14%  ounces  to  the  yard. 
Always  keep  the  hopper  of  the  opener 
full.  The  above  a  peed  s  and  number 
of  processes  could  also  be  used  for 
fine  sheetings,  using  40s  yarn  with 
the  following  exceptions:  instead  of 
being  mixed  by  hand,  a  bale  breaker 
and  conveying  trunks  would  be  used, 
and  the  staple  of  cotton  would  be 
about  1)  Inches.  The  weight  of  tbe 
lap  at  the  breaker  would  be  about  the 
same,  but  at  the  finisher  picker  would 
be  less  or  about  35  pounds  for  the  to- 
tal weight  of  lap  or  12 'A  ounces  to  tbe 
yard.  Always  have  laps  of  both 
classes  uniform  in  weight,  and  If  the 
laps  vary  one-half  a  pound  in  either 
direction  from  standard  weight,  they 
should  be  set  aside  and  put  back  into 
mixing.  Use  cut  roving  in  tbe  mixing, 
mixing  It  as  shown  In  a  previous  arti- 
cle. Double  four  into  one  in  tbe  picker 
room.    The 

SETTINGS  FOR  THE  CARD 
for  the  coarse  sheetings  should  be 
wide,  because  of  the  large  weight  of 
cotton  lap  being  passed  through,  and 
coarse  wire  should  be  used,  33  on  the 
cylinder  and  34  on  tops  and  doffer. 
The  drafts  should  not  exceed  100  and 
the  production  should  be  about  900 
pounds  per  week  of  60  hours,  tbe 
weight  of  the  silver  being  65  grains  to 
the  yard.    The  settings  for  the  finer 


sheetings  at  the  card  should  be  closer 
and  a  fine  wire  fillet  should  be  used. 
The  draft  or  the  card  should  not  be 
less  than  100  and  tbe  production 
should  not  exceed  600  pounds  per  week 
of  60  hours.  Grind  cards  and  tops  as 
often  as  possible  and  strip  three  times 
a  day  on  both  grades  of  sheetings.  Go 
over  the  settings  after  each  grinding 
and  keep  cards  clean. 

The    coarser  grade  of   sheeting   Is 
put  through 

TWO  PROCESSES  OF  DRAWING, 
the  weight  per  yard  of  the  sliver  at  the 
front  being  TO  grains  per  yard,  the 
doublings  being  six  into  one  and  the 
speed  of  the  front  roll  400  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  finer  grade  of  sheet- 
ing Is  put  through  three  processes 
of  drawing,  the  other  particulars  be- 
ing the  same,  excepting  the  settings, 
which  are  wider.  Good  settings  are 
as  follows:  For  one-inch  stock,  front 
to  second  roll,  11  inches;  second  to 
third  roll,  1(4  inches:  third  to  back 
roll,  l'/i  Inches;  for  It-Inch  stock, 
from  front  to  second,  1%  inches;  sec- 
ond to  third,  l|  Inches;  third  to  back, 
18  inches.  Keep  bottom  steel  rolls 
clean,  and  top  leather  rolls  should  al- 
ways be  In  perfect  condition.  Yar- 
-ilsb  those  rolls  at  regular  Intervals 
and  always  keep  a  supply  of  extra 
varnished  rolls  on  hand,  so  that  im- 
perfect rolls  may  be  taken  out  at  any 
time  and  replaced  by  rolls  in  good 
condition.  The  bank  of  the  roving  at 
tbe  front  of  the  slubber  should  be  .55 
to  .50  In  each  case.  The  coarser 
sheeting  yarn  has  to  be  put  through 
two  processes  of  fly  frames,  the  hank 
at  the  first  Intermediate  being  1.60 
and  at  the  second  5  hank. 

THE  ROVING 
tor  making  the  finer  sheeting  passes 
through  three  processes  of  fly  frames, 
the  hank  roving  at  the  different  proc- 
esses being  as  follows:  First  inter- 
mediate, 1.50;  second  intermediate,  4, 
and  fly  frame,  10.  The  roving  for  both 
grades  of  sheeting  Is  spun  Into  yarn 
on  the  ring  spinning  frame.  The  par- 
ticulars for  a  warp  frame  for  spinning 
18s  being  No.  4  Draper,  McMullen  or 
Whltin  spindle;  gauge  of  frame,  2j 
inches;   diameter  of  ring,  27  inches; 
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traverse,  7  inches;  speed  of  spindle, 
9,400  revolutions  per  minute,  turning 
off  about  'iy%  pounds  per  spindle  per 
week  of  60  hours.  For  a  warp  frame 
making  40s  yarn,  use  No.  2  Draper, 
McMulIen  or  Whltln  spindle;  gauge  of 
frame,  23  Inches;  diameter  of  ring, 
1%  Inches;  traverse,  6%  Inches; 
speed  of  spindle,  10,000  revolutions 
per  minute,  producing  about  .95 
pounds  per  spindle  per  week  of  60 
hours.  The  warp  yarn  Is  spooled  and 
warped  and  run  through  the  slasher. 
A  good 

SIZE  MIXTURE 
for  18s  yarn,  one  set  of  beams,  1,500  to 
2,000  pounds,  is  as  follows;  160  gallons 
of  water,  100  pounds  starch,  20  to  40 
pounds  sizing  (according  to  make),  2 
to  8  pounds  tallow,  according  to  re- 
sults. For  68  x  68  heavy  sheetings, 
with  22s  warp  yarn,  use  100  gallons 
water,  70  pounds  potato  starch,  4 
pounds  tallow  and  1  pint  of  turpentine. 


CHEVIOT  SHIRTING 

Cheviot  shirting  is  a  narrow,  all-cot- 
ton fabric,  weighing  from  four  to  five 
ounces  per  yard  of  27  IncheB  width 
finished  and  Is  composed  of  single  or 
double  ends  In  the  warp  and  single1 
filling.  The  effect  of  the  double  ends 
Is  entirely  different  from  that  pro- 
duced by  a  two-ply  thread,  and  Is 
really  meant  to  create  a  rib  weave  ef- 
fect. 

This  fabric  is  made  of  cotton  yarns, 
from  116s  to  1  -22s  In  the  warp  and 
filling,  and  the  cloth  contains  from  40 
to  46  double  ends  per  inch  in  warp  and 
36  to  40  picks  per  Inch  in  the  filling. 
Another  grade  Is  made  by  weaving  36 
to  62  single  ends  per  Inch  In  the  cloth, 
and  19  to  52  picks  per  inch  in  the  fill- 
ing finished. 

BY  THE  FIRST  METHOD 
there  is  produced  a  cloth  that  is  at 
once  stout  and  pliable,  and  having  ex- 
cellent wearing  qualities.  This  cloth 
is  used  principally  In  the  manufacture 
of  shirts  and  mock  shirts  for  the  use 
of  workmen  accustomed  to  rough,  dirty 
work,  such  as  miners  and  railroad 
men,    and    those    similarly  employed. 


It  Is  made  in  stripe  pattern,  usually 
of  the  darker  tones  of  fast  colors,  sncli 
as  dark  blue,  dark  brown,  etc.,  In  the 
warp,  and  filling  to  match.  In  these 
warp  stripe  patterns  the  dark  colors 
form  the  body  or  ground  of  the  pattern 
and  the  white  warp  forms  but  a  nar- 
row pin  stripe  in  the  cloth.  Then 
there  are  the  light  patterns,  In  which 
nearly  all  the  bright  colors  are  used, 
such  as  light  blue,  orange,  red,  tight 
green,  etc.  In  this  case  the  body  or 
ground  of  the  cloth  is  formed  by  the 
white  warp,  and  the  bright  color  form* 
the  pin  stripe  In  the  cloth.  Print  yarns 
are  occasionally  introduced  In  the  light 
colored  patterns  to  create  mixed  color 
effects.  The  filling  In  the  light  pat- 
terns Is  always  white.  In  making 
cheviot  shirting  there  is  rather 

A  HEAVY  SIZE 
placed  upon  the  warp  yarn.  This  per- 
mits of  the  cloth  retaining  quite  a 
percentage  of  size  after  weaving,  and 
as  this  fabric  receives  nothing  hut 
sprinkling  and  pressing  after  leaving 
the  loom,  the  excessive  amount  of  sise 
gives  the  fabric  a  better  cover,  feel 
and  apparent  bulk,  which  la  Its  moat 
distinguishing  feature  as  a  material 
for  workmen's  shirts. 

Cheviot  shirting  can  be  woven  upon 
any  plain  loom,  either  single  or  double 
box.  It  Is  generally  drawn  In  and  wo- 
ven on  4  harnesses  so  as  not  to  crowd 
the  noddies  In  weaving,  as  would  he 
the  case  If  but  2  harnesses  were  used. 
Most  all  cheviot  shirting  is  woven  with 
a  plain  weave,  although  sometimes  a 
' — _.  warp  effect,  45  degree  twill  weave, 
is  used. 

CHEVIOT  SHIRTING. 

1  square  Inch  equals  1.83  grains.  2Y 
x36  equals  972x1.83  equals  1,778.76  di- 
vided by  1  square  Inch  equals  1,778,- 
.76  divided  by  437.5  equals  4.065  ounces 
per  yard. 

44  pieces  white  warp  yarn  x  %  Inch 
long  equals  22  inches  equals  .35  grains. 
.35  grains  minus  10  per  cent  site  on 
warp  equals  .315  grains.  22x7,000 
equals  154,000  divided  by  .315  equals 
48,888  divided  by  36  equals  1.367  divid- 
ed by  840  equals  l-16s  cotton. 

110  pieces  blue  warp  yarn  x  W  inch 
long  equals  56  inches  equals  .9  grams. 
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.9  grains  minus  10  par  cent  nice  on 
warp  equals  .81  grains.  55x7,000 
equals  385,000  divided  by  .SI  equals 
475,308  divided  by  36  equals  13,203  di- 
vided by  840  equals  16.71  or  l-16a  cot- 
ton. 

15  pieces  blue  filling  yarn  z  2  Inches 
long  equals  30  Inches  equals  .45  grains. 
30x7.000  equals  210,000  divided  by  .45 
equals  466,666  divided  by  36  equals  12,- 
962.8  divided  by  840  equals  15.43  or  1- 
16s  cotton. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Reed,  700,  4  ends  per  dent;  28^ 
Inches  In  reed  Including  selvage. 

632  plus  10  equals  642  splits  or  2,168 
ends;  l-16s  cotton  warp  yarn. 

88  picks  per  inch;  1-I6a  blue  cotton 
Ailing  yarn. 

10  per  cent  sine  on  warp;  514  per 
cent  contraction  In  width  in  weaving. 


WARP  PATTERN. 


8  per  cent  take-up  In  length  of  warp 
In  weaving. 

Finish  equals  sprinkle  and  press 
equals  27  inches  finished  width. 

Plain  weave,  warp  drawn  In  on  4 
harnesses. 

2,128  ends  in  warp  divided  by  14 
equals  162  repeats  In  pattern.  10  blue 
ends  per  pattern  z  152  equals  1,521) 
plus  40  ends  blue  selvage  equals  1,560 
ends,  l-16s  blue  warp  yarn.  4  white 
ends  per  pattern  x  152  equals  608  ends, 
l-16s  white  warp  yarn. 

1,660  ends,  1-1 6s  blue  warp  yarn  plus 
8  per  cent  take-up  equals  1,695  yards 
equals  2.017  ounces.  608  ends,  l-16s 
white  warp  yarn  plus  8  per  cent  take- 
up  equals  660  yards  equals  .785  ounces. 
38  picks,  l-16s  blue  filling  yarn  z  28^4 


inches  equals  1,083  yards  equals  1.266 
ounces;  total  4.067  ounces. 

4.067  ounces  per  yard,  27  inches  wide 
finished. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 
The  mills  hlch  make  the  counts  of 
yarn  required  tor  cheviots  belong  to 
the  second  division,  given  In  a  pre- 
vious article.  This  Is  one  of  the  coars- 
er yarns  made  in  this  division  and  Is 
manufactured  from  stock  of  about  1 
inch  In  staple.  The  mixings  should  be 
as  large  as  possible  and  are  generally 
done  by  hand,  although  this  division 
of  mills  1b  generally  equipped  with  a 
bale  breaker.  Of  course,  if  the  bale 
breaker  is  not  too  hard  pushed  or  Is 
stopped  on  account  of  all  the  other 
bins  of  better  grades  of  cotton  being 
full,  then  the  raw  stock  for  this  class 
of  goods  will  be  run  through  the  bale 
breaker.  The  bale  breaker  Is  capable 
of  handling  80,000  to  90,000  pounds 
per  week  and  requires  about  2  Iron 
horse  power  to  drive  it. 
IP  FLOOR  SPACE  IS  AVAILABLE 
two  mixing  bins  should  be  used  instead 
of  one  for  reasons  before  stated.  The 
cotton,  after  being  dried  out,  should 
be  run  through  two  processes  of  pick- 
ing and  an  opener.  Keep  the  hopper 
of  the  opener  as  near  full  as  possible 
to  make  an  even  lap  at  the  front.  Keep 
the  pin  roller  of  the  opener  clear  of 
all  cotton,  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  do 
its  duty.  On  some  makes  this  roller 
is  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  which  Is 
caused  by  the  cotton  adhering  to  It 
and  winding  around  it  until  It  does  not 
strike  the  cotton  from  the  lifting  apron 
properly.  This  Is  especially  true  when 
sliver  waste  (from  all  machines  which 
make  sliver)  is  mixed  In  with  the  raw 
stock  at  the  bins  (as  la  customary). 
The  speed  of  the  opener  beater  for 
this  class  of  cotton  Should  be  1,100  re- 
volutions per  minute.  The  speed  of 
the  breaker  beater  should  not  exceed 
1,600  revolutions  per  minute. 

THE  WEIGHT  OF  THE  LAP 
at  the  front  should  be  about  40  pounds 
or  16  ounces  to  the  yard  of  lap.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  drafts  on 
both  the  breaker  and  finisher  pickers 
are  regulated  to  the  best  advantage  so 
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as  to  obtain  a  smooth.  firm,  even  lap 
at  the  front  To  do  this  the  draft  is 
directed  so  that  the  cotton,  after  being 
acted  upon  by  the  beater,  la  blown  on 
the  top  cage.  The  laps  made  at  the 
breaker  are  put  up  at  the  back  of  the 
finisher  picker  and  doubled  4  into  1. 
The  speed  of  the  finisher  picker  beater 
should  be  1,450  revolutions  per  minute, 
which  gives  this  grade  and  staple  of 
cotton  passing  by  it  about  42  beats  to 
the  Inch.  The  weight  of  the  total  lap 
at  the  front  should  be  about  39  pounds, 
which  gives  what  is  known  as  a  14%- 
ounce  (to  the  yard)  lap. 

OILING. 

Take  care  to  oil  all  rapidly  moving 

parts  cf  the  pickers  at  regular  and  fre- 
quent Intervals  and  keep  all  fly  from 
collecting  under  these  machines.  See 
that  tbe  pickers  are  properly  cleaning 
the  cotlon,  and  don't  make  the  card  do 
the  picker's  work.  The  laps  from  the 
finisher  picker  are  put  up  at  the  back 
of  the  card,  the  draft  of  which  (for 
this  class  of  goods)  should  not  exceed 
100.  The  wire  fillet  used  should  also 
be  not  too  coarse.  Always  keep  an  eye 
on  the  settings  and  watch  the  flat 
waste,  because  from  tbe  appearance  of 
this  wsste  we  are  able  to  tell  whether 
the  cotton  Is  being  properly  carded  or 
not. 

THE  SLIVER 
should  weigh  about  65  grams  per  yard 
and  the  production  should  be  around 
900  pounds  per  week  of  60  hours. 
Keep  card  wire  sharp.  The  silver  Is 
next  run  through  3  processes  of  draw- 
ing, the  doubling  being  6  into  1.  The 
weight  of  the  finisher  drawing  should 
be  about  70  grains.  The  slubber  rov- 
ing should  be  about  .50  hank  and  there 
should  be  two  processes  of  fly  frames. 
The  roving  at  the  first  Intermediate 
should  be  1.50  and  at  the  second  ei- 
ther 4  or  4,50,  according  to  whether 
warp  or  Ailing  yarn  Is  to  be  made 
from  It,  the  fine  hank  being  made  Into 
22s  Ailing  yarn  and  the  coarser  hank 
roving  beine  made  Into  16s  warp  yarn. 
The  yarn  for  this  class  of  goods  is 
spun  on  a  ring  spinning  frame, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: For  warp  frame  spinning  16s 
use  McMullen,  Whitln  or  Draper  No. 


4  spindle;  gauge  of  frame,  S\  inches; 
diameter  of  ring,  2  Inches;  length  of 
traverse,  7  Inches;  speed  of  spindle, 
9,400  revolutions  per  minute;  for  fill- 
ing frame  making  22s,  spindle  as  above 
except  No.  2  Draper;  gauge  of  spindle, 
2%  Inches;  diameter  of  ring,  l\b  In- 
ches; length  of  traverse,  6%  Inches; 
speed  of  spindle,  7,400  revolutions  per 
ntnute. 

Dyeing  Particulars.  ■ 

Following  are  good  formulas  for  the 

colors  used  In   dyeing  cheviot  shirt- 

LIGHT  GREEN. 
2  per  cent  Immedlal  yellow  D;  4  per 
cent  immedlal  lndone  3  B;  6  per  cent 
sodium    sulphide;    3    per   cent    Glau- 
ber's; 3  per  cent  soda. 


4  per  cent  Immedlal  orange  C;  4  per 
cent  sodium  sulphide;  S  per  cent  soda; 
30  per  cent  Glauber's. 

DARK   BLUR. 

3  per  cent  Immedlal  lndone  3  B;  3 
per  cent  immedlal  lndone  R;  2  per 
cent  Immedlal  lndone  B;  11  per  cent 
sodium  sulphide;  3  per  cent  soda;  30 
per  cent  Glauber's. 

DARK  BROWN. 

2  per  cent  thlon  black  B:  8  per  cent 
thion  brown  G;  10  per  cent  sodium 
sulphide;  3  per  cent  soda;  30  per  cent 
Glauber's. 

SLATE. 

2  per  cent  thlon  black  B;  2  per  cent 
sodium  sulphide;  2  per  cent  soda;  20 
per  cent  Glauber's. 


5  per  cent  benzo  scarlet  4  BS;  3 
per  cent  sal  soda;  30  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's. 

YELLOW. 

1  per  cent  chloramlne  yellow  M;  S 
per  cent  sal  soda;  20  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's. 

SALMON. 

%  per  cent  benzo  fast  orange  8;  2 
per  cent  sal  soda;  20  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's. 
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OLIVE. 

6  per  cent  pyrogens  olive  N;   S  per 
cent  sodium  sulphide;  3  per  cent  soda; 
80  per  cent  Glauber's. 
BLACK. 

15  per  cent  katlgen  black  S  W;  1G 
per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  3  per  cent 
soda;  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 

After  dyeing,  all  of  the  colors  men- 
tioned must  be  well  rinsed  with  three 
waters.  A  light  soaping  at  the  boil 
must  then  be  given,  followed  by  an- 
other rinsing.  The  colors  will  be  fast 
to  washing  and  will  not  bleed  Into 
each  other. 

NOVELTY  DRESS  GOODS 

Novelty  dress  goods  Is  a  light- 
weight single  cloth  fabric,  made  from 
single  and  two-ply  cotton  yarns  In 
both  warp  and  filling,  and  Is  woven  In 
large  and  small  plaids,  also  solid 
colors.  The  distinct  feature  of  this 
fabric  is  the  prominence  given 
the  heavy  yarns,  which  are  always 
woven  with  a  fancy  weave  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  an  all-over  effect 
In  Imitation  of  a  Jacqu&rd  pattern.  The 
ground  or  body  of  the  cloth  is  usually 
woven  with  a  plain  weave,' — t. 

In  the  better  grades  of  novelty 
dress  goods,  merino  and  Bilkallne 
yams  are  often  used.  In  making  this 
class  of  goods  it  Is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  use  two  beams  in  weaving,  as 
the  difference  of  take-up  In  the 
ground  and  fancy  yarns  will  not  per- 
mit of  one  beam  being  used. 

Novelty  dress  goods  are  made  to 
weigh  from  3  to  5  ounces  per  yard; 
generally  l-20a  to  l-30s  cotton  ground 
warp  and  filling  yarns,  and  2-20s  to 
2  40s,  and  1-Ss  to  l-12s  yarns  are  used 
to     produce    overplalded    or    novelty 

This  fabric  is  made  in  all  dress 
goods  colors  and  goods  patterns  pro- 
duced by  using  dark  green,  brown 
dark  or  cherry  red,  navy  blue,  etc.,  for 
ground  color  and  crossing  these  with 
black. 

Cotton  novelty  goods  can  be  woven 
In  any  power  loom  having  a  box  mo- 
tion and   dobby   or  head   motion   at 


To  finish  these  goods  they  are  meas- 
ured, then  brushed  and  run  through 
a  steam  box  to  liven  the  colors,  after 
which  they  are  rolled  and  pressed, 
ready  to  pack  and  ship. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

27  inches  finished. 

4  square  inches  equals  5.T  grains.  27 
i  36  equals  972  x  6.7  equals  5,504.4  di- 
vided by  4  equals  1,385  divided  by  437.5 
equals  3.165  ounces  per  yard. 

20  pieces  black  warp  yarn  x  2  Inches 
equals  40  Inches  equals  1  grain.    40  x 


Hi! 


7,000  equals  280,000  divided  by  1  equals 
280,000  divided  by  36  equals  7,777  di- 
vided by  840  equals  2-20  black  warp. 

38  pieces  brown  warp  yarn  x  2 
Inches  equals  76  inches  equals  .92 
grains.  76  x  7,000  equals  532,000  di- 
vided by  .92  equals  578,260  divided  by 
36  equals  16,062  divided  by  840  equals 
1-20  brown  warp. 

12  pieces  white  warp  yarn  x  2  inches 
equals  24  Inches  equals  .27  grains.  27 
x  7.000  equals  168,000  divided  by  .27 
equals  622,222  divided  by  36  equals  17,- 
284  divided  by  840  equals  1-20  white 
warp. 

24  pieces  black  filling  yarn  x  3 
inches  equals  72  inches  equals  1.4S 
grains.  72  x  7.000  equals  504,000  di- 
vided by  1.45  equals  347.686.2  divided 
by  36  equals  9,656.17  divided  by  840 
equals  1-12  black  filling. 
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IT  pieces  brown  filling  yarn  x  9 
Inches  equals  51  inches  equals  .5 
grains. 

51  z  7,000  equals  357,000  divided  by 
.5  equals  7,140,000  divided  by  36  equals 
198.333  divided  by  840  equals  1-24 
brown. 

12  pieces  white  filling  yarn  x  8 
inches  equals  36  Inches  equals  .35 
grains.  36  x  7,000  equals  258,000  di- 
vided by  .35  equals  7,200,000  divided 
by  36  equals  200,000  divided  by  840 
equals  1-24  white  filling.  ' 

50  ends  per  inch  finished  and  48 
picks  per  Inch  finished  equals  44  ends 
per  Inch  In  reed  and  43  picks  per  Inch 
in  loom. 

10  per  cent  take-up  on  white  and 
brown  warp,  2  per  cent  on  black  warp. 

WARP 


32  ends  white  selvage. 

Reed  800 — 2  ends  per  dent 

30 H  inches*  in  reed,  including  sel- 
vage. 

95  repeats  of  pattern  plus  4  ends. 

1,334  ends  plus  32  ends  selvage.  8 
brown  per  pat.  x  95  patterns  equals 
760  plus  4  equals  764  plus  10  per  cent 
take-up  equals  848.88  yards  1-20 
equals  .8084  ounces.  4  black  per  pat  x 
95  patterns  equals  3S0  plus  10  per  cent 
take-up  equals  400.00  yards  2-20  equals 
.7619  ounces.  2  white  per  pat  x  95 
patterns  equals  130  plus  10  per  cent 
take-up  equals  211.11  yards  1-20 
equals  .2010  ounces.  32  white  selvage 
plus  15  per  cent  take-up  equals  37.64 
yards  1-20  equals  .0358  ounces.  Total 
warp  weight  1.8071  ounces. 

8-14  of  filling  equals  brown  or  749.- 
66  yards  1-24  equals  .5877  ounces.  4-14 
of  filling  equals  black  or  370.28  yards 
1-12  equals  .5877  ounces.  214  of  filling 
equals  white  or  186.14  yards  1-24 
equals  .1469  ounces.    Total  3.1294. 

3.1294  ounces  finished,  27  Inches 
wide. 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  yarns  for  novelty  dress  goods 
would  probably  be  made  In  mills  of 
the  second  division.  For  this  class  of 
goods  three  or  more  different  counts 


of  yarns  are  generally  used,  the  counts 
varying  from  4s  to  40s,  the  medium 
yarn  being  from  -20s  to  80s.  For  the 
cloth  under  -description  we  will  con- 
sider that  the  yarns  used  are  as  fol- 
lows: 8s,  to  produce  one  effect  and 
2 -20s  another,  both  of  these  yarns  be- 
ing used  on  the  face  of  the  cloth,  and 
1-SOa  for  the  ground  warp  and  filling 
yarna.  In  some  mills  It  is  the  custom 
to  make  all  these  counts  of  yarns  from 
one  staple  and  grade  of  cotton  to  save 
time  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  mix- 
ings In  order  that  the  cotton  may  pass 
up  to  a  certain  point  on  the  same  ma- 
chines, the  only  difference  being  that 
the  finer  yams  are  run  through  one 
more  process  of  fly  frames.  While 
this  undoubtedly  saves  time  and  ma- 
chines and  may  be  done  when  the 
counts  of  yarn  used  In  the  cloth  do 
not  vary  a  great  deal,  still  It  is  gener- 
ally the  case  to  hare  two  or  even 
three  different  mixtures,  one  for  the 
very  coarse,  one  for  the  medium  and 
one  for  the  One  yarns.  In  this  lesson 
we  will  consider  that  there  are 

TWO  MIXINGS, 
or  In  other  words,  two  grades  and 
staples  of  raw  stock  used,  one  for  the 
8s  and  another  mixing  for  the  20s  to 
30s  yarn.  For  8s  yarn  the  staple  of 
the  raw  stock  should  be  from  I  to  1 
Inch  in  length  and  for  the  finer  counts, 
cotton  of  from  1  to  1H«  Inch  staple 
may  be  used.  The  i-inch  stock  would 
probably  be  mixed  by  hand,  I.  e.,  taken 
from  the  bale  and  pulled  Into  small 
bunches  and  spread  in  the  mixing  bin 
by  the  help.  In  this  mixture  all  good 
waste  of  the  same  length  of  staple  is 
used,  the  roving  waste  being  treated, 
as  previously  mentioned;  sometimes, 
but  not  often,  comber  waste  is  used, 
but  a  large  percentage  should  not  be 
used. 

FOR  THE  FINER  COUNTS 
the  raw  stock  would  be  run  through 
a  bale  breaker  or,  If  no  bale  breaker 
was  In  the  mill  equipment  then  the 
cotton  would  be  mixed  by  hand  the 
same  as  cotton  for  the  coarser  counts 
except  that  no  comber  waste  would  be 
used.  Two  processes  of  picking  and 
an  opener  would  be  need  with  both 
processes.  All  the  points  in  connection 
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witli  the  opener  given  Id  former  ar- 
ticles should  be  carefully  observed; 
the  speed  of  the  fan  of  the  breaker 
should,  be  about  1,500  revolutions  per 
minute  for  both  stocks  and  the  weight 
of  the  laps  40  pounds  or  16  ounces  to 
the  yard.  The  speed  of  the  fan  at  the 
finisher  picker  should  be  a  little  less 
than  at  the  breaker  picker  and  the 
speed  of  the  fan  about  1,100  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  This  gives  the  cot- 
ton passing  under  the  action  of  the 
beater  about  42  beats  or  blows  per 
Inch.  The  weight  of  the  lap  of  the 
J-lnch  stock  should  be  39  pounds  or 
14  ounces  to  the  yard,  and  for  the 
liner  counts  of  yarn,  35  pounds  or  12  ^4 
ounces  to  the  yard.   The 

DRAFT  OF  THE  CARD 

for  the  coarser  count  should  not  ex- 
ceed 100  and  tor  the  finer  count  should 
not  be  less  than  100.  The  same  size 
of  wire  fillet  may  be  used  for  both 
grades  or,  generally  speaking,  No.  33 
wire  fillet  for  cylinder  and  No.  34  wire 
fillet  for  dofter  and  top  flats.  The 
main  points  of  difference  would  be  In 
the  setting  of  the  card  for  the  dif- 
ferent stocks,  the  longer  staple  of  cot- 
ton requiring  the  closer  settings,  the 
production  for  the  1-inch  stock  being 
900  pounds  and  for  the  1M»  inch 
stock  from  760  to  800  pounds  per  week 
of  60  hours.  The  dofter  of  the  card 
should  be  as  large  as  possible  In  both 
cases,  either  26  or  27  Inch  diameter. 
Keep 

THE  CARD  WIRE 

sharp  and  be  sure  that  the  wire  on  the 
flats  Is  of  uniform  length,  because,  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  bad  work  is  bound 
to  result  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
even  settings  of  the  flats  with  the  cyl- 
inder cannot  be  obtained.  The  weight 
per  yard  of  the  sliver  would  be  the 
same  In  both  cottons,  or  65  grains  per 
yard.  The  %-lncb  stock  would  be  put 
through  two  processes  of  drawing 
and  the  longer  staple  three  processes, 
doubled  6  Into  1  In  both  cases.  The 
weight  of  the  sliver  at  the  finisher 
drawing  would  be  the  same,  or  72 
grains  per  yard.  The  same  hank  rov- 
ing would  be  made  at  the  slubber,  or 
.55     hank,     although      the      settings 


of  the  rolls  of  both  of  the 
last  named  processes  would  he.  differ- 
ent Only  one  process  of  draw- 
ing would  be  used  on  the  J- 
inch  stock  and  at  the  fly  frame  It 
would  be  made  Into  1  hank  roving  and 
from  here  passed  to  the  spinning  room. 
For  the  1H>  inch  stock  two  proc- 
esses would  be  used.  At  the  first  In- 
termedlate  the  slubber  roving  would 
fee  made  Into  2  hank  roving  and  at 
the  second  the  roving  for  20s  count 
yarn  would  be  made  into  4  hank  and 
for  the  30s  count  would  be  made  into 
0  hank.  The  roving  would  then  be 
taken  to 

THE  SPINNING  ROOM, 
where  the  required  count  would  be 
spun.  The  particulars  for  a  warp 
frame  making  20s  yarn  hare  been  giv- 
en in  a  previous  lesson;  for  a  warp 
frame  making  8b,  the  following  par- 
ticulars may  be  used;  any  high-grade 
spindle,  length  or  traverse,  7  Inch, 
gauge  of  spindle,  3*4  inches,  diameter 
of  ring,  2%  inches,  speed  of  spindle, 
8,100  revolutions  per  minute.  For  m 
warp  frame  making  30s  use  gauge  of 
spindle,  28  inches,  diameter  af  ring, 
1%  Inches,  length  of  traverse,  6  Inches, 
speed  of  spindle,  9,300  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  yarn  Is  then  spooled  and 
warped  and  dyed.  For  some  of  the  ef- 
fects produced  in  this  class  of  goods 
two  yams  of  different  colors  are  twist- 
ed together;  for  this  a  machine  known 
as  a  twister  is  used,  one  thread  of 
each  color  being  twisted  together. 

Dyeing    Particulars. 

DARK  GREEN. 

4  per  cent  tetrazo  brilliant  green  J; 

30  per  cent  Glauber's;  8  per  cent  sal 

soda. 

RED. 

4  per  cent  tetrazo  fast  red  4  B;  80 

per  cent  Glauber's;  3  per  cent  sal  so- 


da. 

LIGHT    SKT   BLUE. 
1  per  cent  tetrazo  blue  6  B  new;  SO 
per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent  sal  so- 
da. 

WINE. 
3  per  cent  tetrazo  corinth;  80  per 
cent  Glauber's;   3  per  cent  sal  soda, 
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DARK  BLUE. 

3  per  cent  tetrazo  bine  B  X;  SO  per 

cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent  sal  soda. 

DARK  BROWN. 

8  per  cent  tetrazo  dark  brown;   % 

per  cent  tetrazo  black  brows;  SO  per 

cent  Glauber's ;  2  per  cent  sal  soda. 

LILAC. 

2  per  cent  tetrazo  chlorine  lilac  B; 
1  per  cent  sal  soda;  20  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's. 

LIGHT  SLATE. 
JA  per  cent  tetrazo  black  N;  %  per 
cent  tetrazo  brilliant  bine  B  B;  2  per 
cent  sal  soda;  25  per  cent  Glauber*!. 
DARK   SLATE. 
Itt  per  cent  tetrazo  black  N;  %  per 
cent  tetrazo  bine  3  B;  2  per  cent  sal 
soda;  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 
OLIVE. 
U  per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow  B; 
8  per  cent  diamine  bronze  G;  t  per 
cent  sal  soda;  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 
BLACK. 
6  per  cent  tetrazo  black  N;  8  per 
cent  sal  soda;  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 
NAVY  BLUE. 

3  per  cent  tetrazo  blue  BX;li  per 
cent  tetrazo  blue  4  R;  3  per  cent  sal 
soda;  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 

The  above  colors  are  (or  first  baths. 
tor  a  standing  bath.  One-third  of  the 
color  can  be  taken  away  from  these 
amounts.  After  dyeing,  yarn  must  be 
well  rinsed  in  water. 


DRILL 


Cotton  drill  is  a  medium -weight 
single  cloth,  weighing  from  *  to  8 
ounces  and  composed  of  coarse  all -cot - 
ton  yams,  warp  and  filling.  It  is  al- 
ways made  with  a  small  uneven  sided 
twill  weave,  generally  ! — (  (warp  ef- 
fect) twill  weave. 

Drill  is  sometimes  made  from  yarns 
In  the  gray  and  afterwards  dyed  in 
the  piece,  or  In  solid  warp  color  ef- 
fects, such  as  Indigo  blue  and  dark 
brown,  white  filling  being  used  in  each 
instance. 

It  can  be  woven  In  any  single  bos 
loom,  and  Is  usually  drawn  In  and 


woven  on  cotton  harness,  as  theee  are 
light  in  weight  and  wear  better  than 
wire  heddles  for  this  style  of  cotton 
goods. 

Drills  are  often  made  upon  the  au- 
tomatic loom  because  simple  weaves 
such  as  are  used  on  drills  show  Just 
about  as  good  results  as  when  plain 
weave  cloth  is  being  manufactured, 
Whenever  a  heavy  fabric  is  being 
made,  it  naturally  follows  that  the 
loom  It  at  i  heavier  character  than 
when  a  light  fabric  is  to  be  made, 
therefore,  on  drills  the  looms  are 
likely  to  be  heavier  than  where  a  light 
plain  fabric  la  being  woven. 

THE  WARP 
Is  beamed  on  the  slasher,  the  warp 
proper  being  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  sections,  In  accordance  with 
the  number  of  ends  to  be  used  In  the 
drill  warp.  These'  sections  are  beamed 
on  the  warp  mill,  the  yarn  being  run 
on  to  the  beam  from  the  spools  in  the 
creel  rack.  The  several  section  beams, 
when  completed  in  the  warp  mill,  are 
assembled  in  the  beam  rack  at  the  end 
of  the  slasher  and  the  yarn  from  each 
beam  Is  run  through  the  slse  tub  and 
over  the  drying  cylinder  of  the  slash- 
er at  the  same  time,  on  to  the  slash- 
er beam,  thus  making  a  complete  warp, 
the  sizing  and  beaming  being  dose  at 
one  operation. 

Slasher  warps  do  not  have  a  lease 
in  them,  the  yarn  being  kept  nearly 
straight  in  place  by  the  use  of  a  slash- 
er comb,  which  Is,  in  fact,  a  shallow 
reed  having  one  open  side.  The  comb 
Is  pressed  through  the  threads,  while 
they  are  spread  taut  In  the  slasher 
frame  and  a  wooden  cap  is  then  fast- 
ened upon  the  open  side  of  the  slasher 
comb,  thereby  holding  the  yarn  in 
place  for  the  operation  of  drawing  In. 

The  drawing  la  Is  performed  by 
girls,  without  the  aid  of  a  bander  In, 
as  is  the  case  when  pattern  warps  are 
drawn  in  from  a  lease. 

The  drawer-ln  lor  drill  uses  a  tbree- 
bladed  hook  (a  blade  for  each  harness) 
and  the  harnesses  or  heddles  are  bung 
upon  a  rack  immediately  in  front  of 
the  beamed  warp.  The  drawer  in,  If 
experienced,  will  pick  out  three  hed- 
dles and  three  ends  at  one  time,  and 
continue  to  do  so  until  the  total  warp 
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ends  are  threaded   through  the  har- 
nesses or  heddles. 

To  finish  colored  drill,  the  gooda  are 
taken  from  the  loom  and  run  through 
the  brusher  to  remove  all  lint  and 
waste  threads,  after  which  they  are 
aut  through  the  size  tubs  and  then  dry 
pressed. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

4  square  Inches  equals  9.95  grains. 
36x36  equals  1,080*9.96  equals  10,74* 
divided  by  4  equals  2,686.6  divided  by 
437.5  equals  6.14  ounces  per  yard  fin- 
ished. .    .. 

30  pieces  blue  warp  i  EH  equals  7D 
Inches  equals  1.9  grains.  T5x7,000 
equals  636,000  divided  by  1.9  equals 
276,315.8  divided  by  36  equals  7,676.48 
divided  by  840  equals  1-lOs  cotton. 

30  pieces  white  fining  x  1H  "fl"*1" 
45  inches  equals  .66  grains.  45x7,000 
equals  316,000  divided  by  .55  equals 
572,727  divided  by  36  equals  16,909 
divided  by  840  equals  l-18s  cotton. 

66  ends  per  Inch  finished  and  48 
picks  per  ineh  finished  equal  63  ends 
per  Inch  loom  and  44  picks  per  inch 
loom.  10  per  cent  take-up  in  weaving 
minus  6H  per  eent  contraction  In  reed. 
16  ends  selvage.  30  inches  finished 
equals  32  inches  In  '-—t  twill  weare. 
760  reed  minus  3  "ends  per  dent. 
Finish  equals  size  and  dry  press. 

66x30  equals  1,980  plus  16  equals  1,- 
996  plus  10  per  cent  equals  2,218  yards 
1-lOs  cotton  warp  equals  4.224  ounces. 
48  picks  x  30  equals  1,440  yards,  1-lBs 
cotton  Ailing  equalB  1.623  ounces. 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  machinery  used  to  make  the 
counts  of  yarns  for  the  kind  of  cloth 
under  description  would  be  found  In 
mills  of  the  first  and  perhaps  ot  the 
second  division,  as  given  in  a  previous 
lesson.  As  the  yams  are  made  from 
a  short  staple,  low-grade  cotton,  the 
mixing  will  probably  be  done  by  hand; 
1.  e.,  the  bales  of  cotton  would  b« 
opened  at  the  mixing  bin  and  the  cot- 
ton separated  into  small  parta  and 
piled  up  In  the  bin  until  it  was  full. 
The  good  waste  from  cards  and  draw- 


ing frames  would  also  be  mixed  In 
with  the  raw  stock,  and  In  the  cheaper 
grades  of  drill  comber  waste  is  some- 
times used  in  small  quantities.  The 
same  length  of  staple  may  be  used 
for  both  warp  and  filling  yarns  and 
they  may  be  run  through  the  same 
machines  up  to  the  fly  frames,  and 
here 

THE  ONLY  DIFFERENCE 

is  that  the  roving  to  make  the  filling 
yarn  Is  run  through  one  more  process 
of  fly  frames  than  the  warp  yarn.  The 
mixing  Is  taken  from  the  bins  and 
thrown  into  the  hopper  of  the  opener 
and  this  hopper  Is  always  kept  full. 
Keep  the  pin  beater  free  from  cotton, 
so  that  an  even  sheet  of  cotton  may  be 
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passed  up  to  the  beater,  the  speed  of 
which  should  be  about  1,050  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  In  modern  mills 
this  opener  Is  built  In  connection  with 
the  breaker  picker,  and  the  cotton, 
after  passing  the  beater,  Is  thrown  on 
to  a  moving  lattice  and  Is  brought  to 
the  feed  rolls  of  the  breaker  picker, 
which  in  turn  condenses  It  and  passes 
the  beater  which  should  have  a  speed 
of  1,500  revolutions  per  minute.  See 
that  the  draught  of  this  picker  and 
also  the  finisher  picker  is  so  directed 
that  the  cotton,  after  passing  the 
beater,  will  be  blown  upon  the  top  of 
the  pair  of  cages,  as  this  will 

HELP  TO  MAKE  AN  EVEN  LAP 
at  the  front  end.    The  weight  of  the 
lap  at  the  front  end  of  the  breaker 
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should  be  about  40  pounds  or  about  16 
ounces  to  the  yard.  The  laps  are 
then  put  up  at  the  finisher  picker  and 
doubled  four  Into  one.  The  speed  of 
this  beater  should  be  1,450  revolutions 
per  minute  and  the  weight  of  the 
finished  lap  about  39  pounds  or  14 
ounces  to  the  yard.  The  cotton  re- 
ceives about  42  beats  to  the  inch  at 
this  machine.  The  draft  of  this  ma- 
chine Is  very  small  and  very  rarely  ex- 
ceeds 3.  All  heavy  and  quickly  mov- 
ing parts  should  be  oiled  frequently 
and  keep  the  room  clean.  The  laps 
an  then  put  up  at  the  card.  The 
draft  of  this  machine  should  not  ex- 
ceed 100  for  this  class  of  goods. 

THE  SETTINGS 
should  be  wide,  because  It  Is  the  ob- 
ject to  get  off  as  many  pounds  as  pos- 
sible for  this  class  of  goods.  Keep  the 
wire  sharp  by  frequent  grlndings.  The 
speed  of  the  Ucker-ln  should  be  about 
300  revolutions  per  minute.  The  speed 
of  the  top  flats  should  be  one  com- 
plete revolution  In  40  minutes  and  the 
speed  of  the  doffer  from  13^4  to  14 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  diameter 
of  the  doffer  should  be  as  large  as 
possible,  say  26  or  27  Inches.  The  pro- 
duction should  be  about  S00  pounds 
for  a  week  of  60  hours. 

THE  SLIVER 
should  weigh  about  65  grains  to  the 
yard.  The  sliver  is  run  through  three 
processes  of  drawings,  the  weight  at 
the  finisher  drawing  being  TO  grains. 
The  doublings  at  the  different  process- 
es of  drawing  should  be  6  into  1  and 
the  drafts  should  not  exceed  6.  The 
speed  of  the  front  roller  should  be  400 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  slubber 
is  the  next  process,  and  here  the 
silver  should  be  made  into  a  50  hank 
roving.  The  warp  yarn  is  then  put 
through  one  more  process  of  fly  frame 
and  made  Into  1.25  to  1.50  hank  rov- 
ing and  from  here  passed  to  the  spin- 
ning room.  The  filling  yarn  is  put 
through  one  more  process  and  Is  made 
Into  2.50  hank  roving  and  then  passed 
on  to  the  spinning  room. 

THE   SPINNING  FRAME 
then  draws  the   roving  Into  the   re- 
quired   hank   by    having   the    correct 
draft  gear  put  on.    Good  specifications 


for  both  the  warp  and  filling  frames 
are  as  follows:  For  warp  frame,  for 
spinning  10a  yarn,  gauge  of  spindle, 
three  Inches;  diameter  of  ting,  two 
inches;  length  of  traverse,  7  inches; 
speed  of  spindle,  8,600  revolutions  per 
minute;  twist  per  inch,  15.02;  for  fill- 
ing frame  spinning  18s  yarn,  gauge  of 
spindle,  2%  Inches;  diameter  of  ring, 
1%  Inches;  speed  of  spindle,  7,200  rev- 
olutions per  minute;  length  of  trav- 
erse, d'/t  Inches;  twist  per  Inch,  13.79. 
The  warp  yarn  Is  then  spooled,  warped 
and  run  through  a  slasher. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 

Drills  are  yarn  dyed,  blue  and 
brown.  Indigo  or  sulphur  blues,  cutch 
or  sulphur  browns. 

PYROGENS   INDIGO   BLUE. 

10  per  cent  color;  20  per  cent  sul- 
phide sodium;  8  per  cent  soda  ash; 
3G  per  cent  salt;  2  per  cent  mineral  oil, 
1  hour  at  200  degrees  F.  After-treated 
with 

l%  per  cent  blchrome;  1%  per  cent 
sulphate  copper;  3  per  cent  acetic 
acid,' 9  degrees  Tw.  Well  rinsed  and 
soaped.    A  soap  made  of 

2  per  cent  paraffin  wax;  2  per  cent 
glue;  2  per  cent  dextrine  Is  consid- 
ered very  suitable.  Turn  for  16  min- 
utes at  120  degrees  F.  Squeexe  and 
dry. 

BROfvTJ. 

5  per  cent  immedlal  cutch  O;  1  per 
cent  Immedlal  dark  brown  A;  3  per 
cent  Immedlal  brown  B;  8  per  cent 
sulphide  sodium;  3  per  cent  soda  ash; 
30  per  cent  Glauber's  salt.  Turn  at  200 
degrees  F.  for  one  hour,  rinse  and 
after- treat: 

1%  per  cent  blchrome;  13i  per  cent 
sulphate  copper;  3  per  cent  acetic 
acid,  9  degrees  Tw.;  30  minutes  at  200 
degrees  F.  Rinse  and  soap  with  a 
weak  solution  at  Loll. 

A  variety  of  shades  are  piece  dyed 
on  drills  and  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, where  a  very  strong  cloth  Is  re- 
quired. 

SLATB. 

3  per  cent  thlon  black  B;  3  per  cent 
sulphide  sodium;  3  per  cent  soda  ash; 
20  per  cent  common  salt.  Rinse  wall 
and  soap. 
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BLACK. 

16  per  cent  thion  black  O;   15  per 

cent  sulphide  sodium;  3  per  cent  soda 

ash;  3D  per  cent  common  salt    Rinse 

veil  and  soap. 

BUFF. 
1  per  cent  thion  brown  G;  M  per 
cent  thion  yellow  R;  2  per  cent  sul- 
phide sodium;  2  per  cent  soda  ash; 
30  per  cent  common  salt.  Rinse  well 
and  soap. 

OLIVE. 

4  per  cent  immedial  olive  B ;  %  per 
cent  Immedial  black  NO;%  per  cent 
Immedial  yellow  D;  6  per  cent  sodium 
sulphide;  3  per  cent  soda  ash;  30  per 
cent  Glauber's  salt.  Rinse  well  and 
soap. 

SKT  BLUB. 
3  per  cent  Immedial  sky  blue  pow- 
der; 3  per  cent  sodium  sulphate;  3  per 
cent  soda  ash;  30  per  cent  Glauber's 
salt.    Rinse  well  and  soap. 
GREEN. 
10  per  cent  katlgen  green  %  B;  10 
per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  3  per  cent 
soda  ash;  30  per  cent  Glauber's  salt; 
rinse  well  and  soap. 

DARK  BOTTLE  GREEN. 
10  per  cent  Immedial  dark  green  B; 
2  per  cent  immedial  yellow  D;  Mi  per 
cent  Immedial  black  N  G;  13  per  cent 
sodium  sulphide;  3  per  cent  soda  ash; 
30  per  cent  Glauber's  salt.  Rinse  well 
and  soap. 

RED. 

5  per  cent  diamine  last  red;  3  per 
cent  sal  soda;  30  per  cent  Glauber's 
salt.  Rinse  and  after-treat  with  I  per 
cent  fluoride  chrome. 


FLANNELETTE 


Flannelette  Is  a  narrow,  light-weight 
fabric  composed  of  all-cotton  yarns, 
from  l-30s  to  1-Hb  In  the  warp  and 
filling,  the  filling  being  soft  spun  to 
permit  or  the  raising  of  a  very  slight 
nap  on  the  back  of  the  goods. 

This  fabrics  Is  practically  always 
woven  from  grey  yarns  and  never 
from  bleached  yarns.     In  some  cases 


where  striped  patterns  of  a  woven 
character  are  being  made  the  yarns 
are  made  by  a  stock  dyeing  process, 
and  in  this  case  it  might  be  said  that 
the  yarns  were  of  a  bleached  and  dyed 
character,  but  by  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  cloths  are  not  made  In  this 
manner.  When  the  material  has  been 
woven  ft  Is  piece  bleached  and  then 
the  various  printed  patterns  are 
placed  upon  the  face  of  the  goods  by 
the  printing  machine,  In  the  most 
successful  mills  these  fabrics  are  made 
In  the  grey  state  upon  automatic 
looms,  and  a  lower  cost  of  production 
obtained.  Even  when  striped  pat- 
terns are  being  made,  or  where  solid 
colors  in  piece  dyed  effects  are  being 
produced  some  manufacturers  have 
found  the  use  of  automatic  looms  of 
great  advantage. 

Flannelette  Is  made  with  simple  one 
or  two  colored  stripe  patterns,  either 
black  and  white,  or  tndlgo  blue  and 
white,  and  in  elaborate  all-over  floral 
designs  In  imitation  of  Jacquard  pat' 
terns,  the  ground  colors  being  of  a 
dark  tone,  and  the  figure  of  either 
harmonious  or  contrasting  combina- 
tions of  color.  The  'finished  fabric  is 
sold  by  the  retailer  at  8  to  10  cents 
per  yard,  27  Inches  wide,  and  Is  used 
very  extensively  In  the  manufacture 
of  ladles'  wrappers,  kimonos,  etc.,  for 
house  wear,  and  which,  when  soiled, 
can  be  thrown  Into  the  family  wash 
and  cleaned. 

THE  PRINTING  OPERATION 
Is  performed  by  an  automatic  machine, 
which  consists  of  a  series  of  rollers  or 
drums,  over  which  the  cloth  is  passed 
to  bold  It  taut,  and  smooth  all  wrin- 
kles so  that  the  goods  present  an  even 
surface  to  the  printing  roll. 

Upon  this  roller  the  design  or  pat- 
tern is  engraved,  and  the  liquid  color 
being  fed  upon  it  as  It  revolves,  the 
cloth  passes  over  the  surface,  and  re- 
tains an  exact  impression  of  the  de- 
sign (In  colors)  that  has  been  en- 
graved upon  the  roller. 

Flannelette  can  be  woven  in  any 
single  box  loom,  and  the  finish  means 
taking  from  the  loom  and  brushing  off, 
to  remove  loose  threads,  then  run- 
ning through  the  napper  to  produce  a 
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nap  on   the  goods,   after  which  Um 
fabric  la  printed. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

27  inches  flniahed. 

4  square  Inches  equate  4.86  grains. 
27x36  equals  972x4.85  equals  5,714.20 
divided  by  4  equals  1,428.55  divided  by 
437.6  equals  2.034  ounces  per  yard,  17 
inches  wide. 


20  pieces  white  warp  x  2W  equala 
50  Inches  equals  .35  grains.  60x7,000 
equals  350,000  divided  by  .35  equals  1.- 
000,000  divided  by  240  equate  1-SOa 
cotton  warp. 

18  pieces  white  fining  z  2  equals  22 
Inches  equals  .8  grains.  32x7,000 
equals  224,000  divided  by  .2  equate 
746,666  divided  by  S40  equate  l-24a 
cotton  filling. 

Reed  1,460—29  1-3  inches— 2  ends 
per  dent;  16  ends  selvage,  10  per  cent 
take-up;  2,876  ends,  1-SOs  white  cot- 
ton warp  (ex.  of  selvage) ;  59  picks, 
1-Mb  white  cotton  filling  (soft  spun) ; 
■ — ,  46a  twill  weave  (warp  effect  on 
face) ;  finish  equals  very  light  nap  on 
the  back  of  the  fabric  or  filling  effect 

88  ends  per  Inch  finished  and  64 
picks  per  Inch  finished  equals  81  ends 
In  reed  and  59  picks  In  loom. 

88x27  equals  2.376  plus  16  equate 
2,392  ends  plus  10  per  cent  take-up 
equals  2,658  yards  l-30s  warp  yarn 
equals  1.687  ounces.  64  picks  x  27 
equals  1,728  yards  l-24s  filling  equals 
1.371  ounces.    Total  3.068  ounces. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The    processes    of    machinery    for 

making  the  required  count  of  yarns 


for  flannelette  may  be  found  In  either 
the  better  class  of  the  first  divinion 
or  In  the  second  division  of  mills,  as 
given  in  a  previous  lesson.  A  medium 
to  low  grade  of  cotton  of  from  %  to 
lie  Inch  staple  may  be  used,  accord- 
ing to  the  grade  or  mill  In  which  the 
flannelette  Is  made.  Generally  speak- 
ing, a  cotton  of  %-inch  staple  Is  used. 
In  the  first  division  of  mills  the  mix- 
ing would  bo  done  by  hand,  but  In  the 
second  division  the  equipment  would 
probably  Include  a  bale  breaker,  and 
unless  the  mixing  was  pressed  the 
cotton  would  be  run  through  this  ma- 
chine, and  as  this  machine  will  take 
care  of  80,000  pounds  of  cotton  there 
Is  not  much  danger  of  it  being  over- 
worked. 

THE  MIXING 

should  be  as  large  as  possible  and  In 
the  lower  grades  of  flannelette  the 
mixing  would  Include  a  small  percent- 
age of  comber  waste,  as  well  as  the 
good  sliver  waste  from  the  cards, 
drawing  frames  and  comber  rooms  (If 
equipment  contains  same).  The  better 
grades  of  flannelette  would  not  use 
waste.  Roving  waste  would  be  used 
In  both  mixings,  but  this  stock  would 
not  be  mixed  until  the  finisher  picker 
process,  and  here  the  waste  should  not 
be  mixed  In  a  greater  proportion  than 
1  to  4.  In  the  modern  equipments  of 
mills  generally  only  two  processes  of 
picking,  with  an  opener,  are  used;  bat 
as  there  are  a  great  many  mills,  which 
use  three  processes  of  picking,  the 
particulars  will  be  given  for 
THREE  PROCESSES  OF  PICKING. 
For  this  class  of  goods  the  rigid  type 
of  beater  Is  used  on  all  picking  ma- 
chines. Ke°p  the  hopper  of  the  opener 
more  than  half  full  to  help  obtain  an 
even  lap.  The  speed  of  the  beater  of 
the  opener  should  be  about  1,000  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  This  machine  is 
generally  used  in  connection  with  the 
breaker  picker,  and  after  the  cotton 
has  passed  the  beater,  it  is  passed 
under  a  pair  of  wooden  rollers  onto  an 
endless  lattice  which  carries  it  to  the 
feed  rolls  of  the  breaker  picker.  The 
speed  of  the  beater  of  this  machine 
should  be  about  1,600  revolutions  per 
minute  and  the  weight  of  the  laps  at 
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the  front  about  40  pounds  or  about  18 
ounces  to  the  yard. 

TUB  DOUBLINGS 
of  the  intermediate  picker  should  be 
four  Into  one  and  the  speed  of  this 
beater  should  be  the  same  as  the  fin- 
isher picker,  or  1,460  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  speed  of  the  fan  at  this 
machine  should  be  about  1,050  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  speed  of  the 
driving  shafts  on  this  and  on  the  fin- 
isher picker  should  be  about  375  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  The  weight  of 
the  lap  at  the  front  should  be  a  little 
leas  than  at  the  breaker,  or  about  87 
pounds  or  a  12 -ounce  lap.  The  same 
particulars  mar  be  used  for  the  finish- 
er picker  with  the  following  excep- 
tions: Speed  of  fan,  1,100  revolutions 
per  minute  and  the  weight  of  the  lap 
about  39  pounds  or  about  a  14-ounce 
lap.  These  particulars  will  answer  for 
both  warp  and  filling.  The  lap  Is  put 
up  at  the  card  which  should  have  a 
draft  of  about  100.  Set  the  doffer  to 
a  5-gauge  and  use  as  large  a  doffer  as 
possible,  either  a  24  or  27  inch.   The 

PRODUCTION  OF  A  CARD 
for  this  class  of  work  should  be  about 
800  pounds,  with  a  65-graln  sliver,  for 
a  week  of  60  hours.  On  this  class  of 
goods  no  combing  is  used,  but  a  three- 
process  drawing.  See  that  the  proper 
weights  are  attached  to  the  top  rolls. 
The  doublings  are  generally  six  Into 
one.  although  eight  into  one  are  used 
in  some  mills.  Don't  draw  more  than 
ron  double.  The  draft  should  be  about 
6  at  each  process;  speed  of  front  rolls 
400  revolutions  per  minute.  Watch 
your  settings  of  the  top  rolls  at  these 
machines.  The  hank  roving  made  at 
the  slubber  should  be  about  .65.  Only 
one  process  of  fly  frames  is  used  for 
warp,  the  hank  roving  being  made 
about  2.  Use  square  root  of  hank  x  1.1 
for  twist  For  the  filling,  a  two-proc- 
ess fly  frame  Is  used,  the  hank 
roving  being  2  at  the  first  Interme- 
diate and  3.75  to  4.00  hank  at  the  2d 
Intermediate.  Use  square  root  of  hank 
x  1.2  for  twist.  The  roving  la  now  car- 
ried to 

THE  SPINNING  ROOM 
where   it  Is   made   into  the   required 
oonnt  of  yarn.    For  14s  warp  yarn  use 


the  following  particulars  for  spinning 
frame:  Slie  of  spindle,  any  first  class; 
gauge  of  spindle,  3  Inches;  diameter 
or  ring,  2%  inches;  length  of  traverse, 
7  Inches.  For  this  class  of  goods  a 
soft  twist  is  used  for  the  warp  yarn, 
as  little  as  possible  being  put  in,  but 
be  sure  and  put  In  enough  so  that 
the  yarn  will  not  break  back  in  the 
loom.  For  a  filling  frame  for  30s  yarn 
nse  as  follows:  Gauge  of  spindles,  2% 
Inches;  diameter  of  ring,  1%  inches, 
length  of  traverse,  6*4  Inches.  The 
warp  yarn  la  then  spooled,  warped 
and  put  through  the  slasher. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 

SKY  BLUB. 

y»  per  cent  eboli  blue  6  B;  SO  per 

cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent  sal  soda. 

PINK. 

14  per  cent  dloxyrublne  G;  20  per 
cent  Glauber's;   2  per  cent  sal  soda. 

YELLOW. 
Vt  per  cent  fast  cotton  yellow  O  ex* 
tra;  20  per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent 
sal  soda, 

SCARLET. 

8  per  cent  diamine  scarlet  B;  80  per 

cent  Glauber's;  3  per  cent  sal  soda. 

WINE. 

4  per  cent  diamine  Bordeaux  B;  30 

per   cent   Glauber's;    8   per   cent   sal 

soda. 

RED. 

4  per  cent  diamine  fast  red  F;  80  per 

cent  Glauber's;  8  per  cent  sal  soda. 

CINNAMON  BROWN. 

8  per  cent  diamine  brown  3  G;   30 

per  cent  Glauber's;  3  per  cent  sal  soda. 

BLACK. 

15  per  cent  pyrogens  black  B;  20 
per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  3  per  cent 
soda  ash;  40  per  cent  Glauber's. 

DARK  BROWN. 

4  per  cent  chrysophenine;  2  per  cent 

benso  fast  black;   t%  per  cent  bcnzo 

fast  red  L;   80  per  cent  Glauber's;   8 

per  cent  sal  soda. 

MYRTLE  GREEN. 

3  per  cent  benco  green  0  0;!i  per 

cent  chrysophenine;  V*  per  cent  benso 

fast  black;   SO  per  cent  Glauber's;   S 
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SLATE. 
1  per  cent  benw>  fast  black;   %  por 
cent  benzo  fast  blue  B  N;  %  per  cent 
benzo  fast  red  L;  30  per  cent  Glaub- 
er's; 8  per  cent  sal  soda. 

HELIOTROPE. 

3  per  cent  tetrazo  lilac  B.;   30  per 

cent  Glauber's;  3  per  cent  sal  soda. 

NAVY   BLUB. 

5  per  cent  tetrazo  Indigo  blue  C;  30 

per  cent   Glauber's;    3    per    cent   sal 

soda, 

ORANGE. 
3  per  cent  tetrazo  chlorine  orange 
R.;  SO  per  cent  Glauber's;  3  per  c<mt 
sal  soda. 

LEMON  YELLOW. 
I'M  per  cent  tetrazo  lemon  yellow; 
30  per  cent  Glauber's;  3  per  cent  sal 
soda. 


DENI1 


Denim  Is  a  strong,  medium -weight 
single-cloth  fabric,  weighing  from  4H 
to  6  ounces  per  yard  and  composed  of 
single  cotton  yarn  in  warp  and  filling. 

It  is  usually  made  with  a  small,  un- 
even-sided twill  weave,  such  as* — j45° 
twill,  and  In  solid  color  warp  ef- 
fects, generally  indigo  blue  or  dark 
brown,  and  white  filling.  White  sel- 
vage Is  used  In  all  grades. 

A  grade  known  as  covert  cloth  Is 
made  of  twist  yarn  in  the  warp,  and 
dark  colored  single  filling.  The  twist 
yarns  are  usually  blue  and  white  and 
the  cloth  or  a  similar  texture  to  that 
of  the  regular  denim. 

In  effect  denim  Is  a  stout,  twilled 
fabric,  having  excellent  wearing  quali- 
ties, and  Is  made  to  sell  at  10  to  1G 
cents  per  yard  retail.  It  Is  used  prin- 
cipally In  the  manufacture  of  overalls, 
to  be  worn  by  workmen  who  operate 
machinery,  or  by  those  who  perform 
hard,  rough  labor  of  any  description. 

Denim  can  be  woven  on  any  single 
box  loom,  the  warp  being  prepared  on 
the  slasher  In  the  same  manner  as  a 
sheeting  warp.  It  la  then  drawn  In  on 
the  harness  or  h eddies,  In  accordance 
with  weave  desired. 

The  finish  of  this  fabric  Is  a  rather 
heavy  sizing,  after  which  the  goods  ara 
dried  and  pressed. 


Denim  la  sometimes  dyed  in  the 
piece,  Id  light  shades  of  tan,  blue,  etc., 
and  the  goods  made  up  Into  summer 
outing  skirts  for  ladles'  wear. 

1  square  Inch  equals  2.6  grains.  27  x 
36  equals  972  x  2.6  equals  2.527.2  divid- 
ed by  1  equals  2,527.2  divided  by  437.5 
equals  6.77  ounces  per  yard,  27  inches 
wide  finished. 

20  pieces  blue  warp  x  1  Inch  equals 
20  Inches  equals  .5  grains.  20  x  7,000 
equals  140,000  divided  by  .5  equals  2,- 
300,000  divided  by  30  equals  7,777.77 
divided  by  840  equals  l-9s  warp. 


15  pieces  white  filling  i  3  Inches 
equals  46  Inches  equals  .65  grains  .46 
x  7,000  equals  315,000  divided  by  .65 
equals  484,615  divided  by  36  equals  13,- 
461.43  divided  by  840  equals  l-16s  fill- 
ing. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

"__,  twill  45*. 

GS  ends  per  Inch  finished  and  42 
picks  per  Inch  finished  equals  63  ends 
in  reed  and  40  picks  in  loom. 

Reed  750 — 29  inches— 3  ends  per 
dent.  10  per  cent  take-up — 32  ends  sel- 
vage. 40  picks,  l-16s  white  cotton  fill- 
ing. 

1,836  ends  blue  yarn  and  32  ends 
white  yarn  selvage  equals  1-Ss  cotton 
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Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 

Denim  is  constructed  of  yarns  that 
are  made  In  either  the  first  or  second 
division  of  mills  as  given  In  a  pre- 
vious lesson.  In  the  second  division 
of  mills  the  raw  stock  would  be  run 
through  a  bale  breaker,  as  this  class 
of  mills  would  undoubtedly  contain 
this  machine  In  their  equipment  In 
the  first  division  of  mills  the  mixing 
would  be  done  by  hand.    When  bale 
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breakers  are  used,  It  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  have  a  blower  In  connection 
with  them.  This  blower  Is  generally 
placed  at  the  delivery  end  of  the  ma- 
chine and  blows  the  cotton,  after  It 
has  passed  through  the  bale  breaker, 
through  t  ranking  onto  an  endless  lat- 
tice which  deposits  It  In  the  mixing 
bins.  A  blower  Is  of  advantage  be- 
cause it  opens  the  cotton  and  the  cur- 
rent of  air  helps  to  dry  It  and  the  cot- 
ton does  not  have  to  dry  out  in  the 
mixing  bins,  as  Is  the  case  when  a 
blower  is  not  used.     Mixing  la 

A  VERT  IMPORTANT  PART 
of  the  card  room,  and  too  little  atten- 
tion Is  generally  given  to  It.  It  will 
be  understood  that  If  the  cotton  la  not 
properly  mixed,  this  defect  cannot  be 
remedied  at  any  subsequent  machine. 
Cotton  of  the  same  length  of  staple 
should  always  be  used,  cotton  of  the 
same  nature,  and  where  waste  Is  used 
the  percentage  should  be  as  small  as 
it  Is  possible  to  make  It.  The  same 
mixing  may  be  used  for  making  both 
the  warp  and  filling  yarns,  a  me- 
dium to  low  grade  being  used  of  a 
staple  length  of  about  one  inch  (rang- 
ing from  %  to  1  1-16  Inches,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  denim  being 
made).  A  small  percentage  of  comber 
waste  iray  be  used,  but  Is  not  advis- 
able. The  good  sliver  waste 
from  the  cards  and  drawing 
frames  is  mixed  with  the  raw 
stock  and  the  roving  waste  Is 
mixed  in  the  manner  described  In  a 
previous  article.  The  cotton  would  be 
put  through  two  processes  of  picking 
and  an  opener.  Keep  the  hopper  of  the 
opener  well  filled  with  cotton,  so  that 
the  lifting  apron  will  always  be  carry- 
ing up  a  full  load  of  cotton  to  the  pin 
roller.     The 

SPEED  OP  THE  BEATER 
of  the  opener  should  be  about  1.050 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  speed  of 
the  fan  being  about  350  revolutions 
per  minute.  If  porcupine  beater  Is 
used,  the  speed  should  be  about  1,150 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  speed  of 
a  two-bladed  beater  or  a  rigid  type  of 
the  breaker  picker  should  be  about  1,- 
500  revolutions  per  minute,  the  speed 
of  the  fan  being  about  100  revolutions 


less.  The  total  weight  of  the  lap  at 
the  head  end  should  be  about  40 
pounds,  or  20  ounces  to  the  yard.  The 
doublings  at  the  finisher  picker  are 
4  Into  1  and  the  speed  of  the  beater 
(two-bladed  rigid  type),  1,450  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  which  will  beat  the 
cotton  sheet  presented  to  it  about  42 
times  per  Inch  In  length.  The  weight 
of  the  lap  in  the  front  should  be  as 
heavy  as  possible  and  at  the  same 
time  not  overwork  the  card.  A  good 
weight  would  be  39  pounds  or  a  14- 
ounce  lap  (for  a  88-inch  lap).    The 

DRAFT  OF  THE  CARD 
should  not  exceed  100  and  should  be 
not  less  than  90.  The  sliver  should 
weigh  65  grains  per  yard  and  the  pro- 
duction about  850  pounds  for  a  week 
of  60  hours.  Keep  your  card  wire 
sharp,  and  be  sure  that  your  top  flats 
are  ground  even,  because  close  and 
accurate  settings  cannot  be  obtained 
when  the  wire  on  the  flats  Is  not  of  a 
uniform  length.  Large  doffers  should 
also  be  used.  The  sliver  would  then  be 
put  through  two  processes  of  drawing 
frames,  the  speed  of  the  front  roll  (1 'A 
Inches  diameter)  being  400  revolutions 
per  minute  on  each  set.  The  draft 
should  not  be  more  than  the  doublings 
and  the  sliver  should  weigh  about  70 
grains  per  yard, 

THE  PRODUCTION 
being  about  260  pounds  per  delivery 
per  day  or  10  hours.  When  metallic 
rolls  are  used,  the  production  would 
be  considerably  greater  or  about  350 
under  the  conditions  noted  above.  Me- 
tallic rolls  are  coming  more  and  more 
Into  use,  especially  on  the  lower 
counts  of  yarns,  and  also  on  a  heavy 
sliver,  although  they  can  be  used  on 
all  grades  and  lengths  of  staple,  they 
are  not  generally  used,  but  not  through 
any  fault  of  the  rolls,  as  they  are  suit- 
able tor  producing  floe  work.  The  slub- 
ber draws  the  sliver  Into  .55  hank  and 
the  one-process  fly  frames  used  make 
the  roving  into  a  1.75  hank  roving. 
Sometimes  two  different  hanks  are 
made  at  the  fly  frame,  one  for  the 
warp  and  one  for  the  filling  yarns; 
where  this  Is  the  case,  the  warp  Is 
made  from  one  hank  roving  and  the 
filling  from  2.00  hank.     The  partlcu- 
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lara  for  the  warp  spinning  frame  for 
No.  9b  are  as  follows:  Front  roll,  one 
Inch  diameter;  gauge  of  frame,  3 
Inches;  diameter  of  ring,  2%  Inches; 
length  of  traverse,  7  Inches;  for  a  Oil- 
ing frame  making  lGs  use  gauge  of 
frame,  28  inches;  diameter  of  ring, 
IB  inches;  length  of  traverse,  6H 
Inches.  The  warp  yarn  Is  then  spool- 
ed, warped  and  put  through  the 
a  lasher. 


Dye  Ins  Particulars. 

BLUB. 

8  per  cent  katlgen  Indigo  B.;  6  per 

cant  katlgen  Indigo  5  G.;  12  per  cent 

sulphide  sodium;  4  per  cent  soda  ash, 

20  per  cent  salt;  after-treat  with  1H 

per  cent  blchrome,  2  per  cent  copper 

sulphate  and  4  per  cent  acetic  acid. 

Rinse  well  and  soap. 

BLACK. 

16  per  cent  Immedlal  black  NN. ;  IS 

per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  30  per  cent 

Glauber's  salt;    *  per  cent  soda  aah. 

Rinse  well  and  soap. 

BROWN. 

6  per  cent  thlon  brown  G.;  6  per 
cent  thlon  brown  B.;  2  per  cent  thlon 
yellow  R.;  14  per  cent  aulpbide  so- 
dium; 4  per  cent  soda  ash;  30  per 
cent  salt;  after-treat  3  per  cent  bl- 
chrome, 3  per  cent  sulphate  cop- 
per: 6  per  cent  acetic  acid.  Rinse  well 
and  soap. 

SLATE. 

G  per  cent  pyrogene  black  B.;  G  per 
cent  sodium  sulphide;  2  per  cent  soda 
ash;  20  per  cent  Bait  Rinse  well  and 
soap. 

DARK  GREEN. 

10  per  cent  Immedlal  green  G.;  % 
per  cent  Immedlal  black  NB.;  10  per 
cent  sulphide  sodium;  4  per  cent  soda 
aah;  30  per  cent  Glauber's  salt  Rinse 
well  and  soap. 


8  per  cent  diamine  fast  red  F. ;  30 
per  cent  Glauber's  salt;  3  per  cent 
soda  crystals.  Rinse  and  after- treat  2 
per  cent  fluoride  chrome  at  160  de- 
grees F. 


BODRBETTE 


Bourrette  la  a  light-weight  single 
cloth  fabric,  weighing  from  414  to  < 
ounces,  composed  of  two-ply  cotton 
warp,  and  either  wool,  merino,  or  a 
combination  of  cotton  and  wool  shod- 
dy filling.  Both  the  warp  and  the  fill- 
ing have  an  occasional  end  or  pick 
of  fancy  bourrette  or  nub  yarn  add- 
ed for  effect;  hence  the  name. 

In  appearance  bourrette  cloth  is  a 
semi- rough-faced  woolen  fabric,  hav- 
ing small  fancy  colored  lumps  on  the 
yarn,  scattered  throughout  the  goods 
In  accordance  with  the  effect  desir- 
ed. The  cloth  when  finished  is  used 
principally  In  the  manufacture  of  la- 
dles' fall  suitings. 

THE  WEAVE 
is  usually  a' — ,  plain  weave,  or  a  mix- 
ed twill  effect,  such  as  can  be  produc- 
ed from  the  regular  - — -(  4G  degrees 
twill,  viz.:  diamond  or  entwining  twill 
weaves.  These  weaves,  in  connection 
with  certain  warp  and  filling  patterns, 
such  as  1  black,  1  fancy  twist  or  2 
black,  2  fancy  twist,  create  very  elab- 
orate styles,  as  this  color  arrangement 
serves  to  hide  the  rigid  outline  of 
the  design,  and  thus  has  a  tendency 
to  complicate  the  general  appearance 
of  the  weave  used  In  the  fabric 

The  fancy  effects  in  twist  that  can 
be  adapted  to  this  line  are  made  by 
twisting  the  following  colors  together, 
vs..: 

Black  mud   lljht  Man. 
Blnck  and  light   gncn. 

Black  and  old    »old. 

Black  and  II»1>1  In-own. 

These  twist  yarns  serve  the  purpose 
of  brightening  up  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  goods. 

Bourrette  cloth  can  be  woven  In  any 
power  loom,  excepting  those  styles 
wherein  a  single  pick  of  the  fancy 
yarn  Is  Introduced  In  the  filling,  In 
which  case  a  pick  and  pick  dobby 
loom  Is  necessary. 

TO  FINISH  THE)  FABRIC, 
the  goods  are  taken  from  the  loom  and 
measured,  after  which  they  are  brush- 
ed, scoured  in  a  solution  of  soap 
and  cold  water,  then  tentered  and 
dried  and  pressed, 
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The  bourrette  yarn  Is  made  by  twist- 
ing two  cotton  threads  and  a  worsted 
thread  together,  the  worsted  being  al- 
lowed to  deliver  more  quickly  than 
the  cotton  threads  at  regular  Inter- 
vals. 

The  excess  wbicb  Is  delivered  Is 
twisted  around  the  cotton  threads  In 


the  one  place,  thereby  forming  a  lump 
on  the  twisted  yarn,  as  the  worsted 
yarn  ts  ran  at  a  varied  speed,  and  Is 
not  regularly  distributed  around  the 
cotton  threads. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

4  square  Inches  equals  T.Gl  grains. 

33  x  36  equals  1,188  times  7.81  equals 
904,068  divided  by  4  equals  2,260.17  di- 
vided by  487.5  equals  5.11  ounces,  83 
Inches  wide  from  loom. 

13  pieces  black  warp  times  2  equals 
48  Inches  equals  1.41  grains. 

48  x  7,000  equals  322,000  divided  by 
1.41  equals  228,368  divided  by  36 
equals  6,343.6  divided  by  840  equals  2 ■■ 
14s. 

22  places  twist  warp  times  214 
equals  55  Inches  equals  2  grains. 

66  x  7,000  equals  386,000  divided  by 
2  equals  178,804  divided  by  36  equals 
5.216.8  divided  by  840  equals  2-12s. 

|0  pieces  black  merino  flUlDf  Unit* 


2  equals  60  Inches  equals  3  grains. 
60  x  7,000  equals  420,000  divided  by 

3  equals  140,000  divided  by  36  equals 
3,888  divided  by  300  equals  1-12B  cut. 

10  per  cent  up. 

Reed,  400  minus  1  end  per  dent 
minus  36  Inches  wide,  including  sel- 
vage or  16  ends  2-14s  black,  24  picks, 
1-12  cut  merino  equals  75  per  cent 
wool  and  25  per  cent  cotton. 

Warp  pattern:  1  black  equals  2-14a 
cotton;  1  twist  equals  2-12s  cotton. 

24  picks  times  36  equals  S64  yards 
1-12  merino  equals  3.84  ounces. 

192  ends  black  plus  16  equals  208 
plus  10  per  cent  take-up  equals  231 
yards,  2-14s  equals  6.28  ounces;  192 
ends  twist  plus  10  per  cent  take-up 
equals  213  yards  2-l2s  equals  .676 
ounces;  total,  5.144  ounces  per  yard 
loom. 

Finish — Scour,  tenter  and  steam 
press  to  loom  width. 


Carding  and   Spinning   Particular*. 

In  the  class  of  goods  under  descrip- 
tion It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a 
very 'small  percentage  of  cotton  con- 
tained in  Its  make-up.  If  the  cotton 
yarn  that  this  class  of  goods  contains 
was  made  In  a  cotton  mill,  the  follow- 
ing particulars  would  be  a  good  foun- 
dation on  which  to  base  the  speeds, 
weight  and  processes  through  which 
the  raw  stock  would  have  to  pass  be- 
fore being  turned  out  Into  2-ply  12s 
or  2-l4s  yarn,  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  class  of  yarn  may  be  made  in  the 
first  division  of  mills,  and  the  cotton 
would  be  band  mixed  and  put  in  the 
bins.  The  mixing  should  be  allowed  to 
dry  ont  as  much  as  possible  before  us- 
ing, and  a  better  plan  would  be  to 
have  two  large  mixing  bins  so  that 
when  one  was  in  use  the  other  one 
might  be  filled  and  the  cotton  dried. 
This  is  not  always  done,  because  most 
picker  rooms  are  pressed  for  floor 
space. 

THE  RAW  STOCK 
should  be  put  through  two  processes 
of  picking  and  an  opener.  The  good 
waste  from  pickers,  cards  and  draw- 
ing frames  should  be  put  into  the  mix- 
ing bin  before  running  It  through  the 
opener.  Always  keep  the'  hopper  of 
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the  opener  mora  than  half  full  and 
gauge  your  stripping  roller  so  that 
quite  a  heavy  weight  of  cotton  1b  pass- 
ed to  the  action  of  the  beater.  The 
speed  of  the  beater  for  the  opener 
should  be  about  1,000  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  the  speed  of  the  fan  about 
360  revolutions  per  minute.  This  ma- 
chine Is  used  in  connection  with  the 
breaker  picker  and  the  speed  of  the 
beater  (2  bladed  rigid  type),  should  be 
about  1,500  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  weight  of  the  lap  at  the  front 
should  be  about  40  pounds  or  a  20- 
ounce  lap  to  the  yard.  The  laps  from 
the  breaker  picker  are  put  up  at  the 
finisher  picker  and  doubled  4  into  1. 
The  speed  of  the  beater  at  this  ma- 
chine should  be  about  1,450  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  which  gives  about 
42  blows  per  Inch  of  cotton  fed.    The 

WEIGHT  OF  THE  LAP 

should  be  about  40  pounds  or  a  14%- 
ounce  lap.  Care  should  he  taken  to  see 
that  the  variation  In  the  total  weight 
of  the  laps  delivered  at  the  front  of 
the  finisher  picker  is  not  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  from  stand- 
ard weight  for  raw  stock  to  make 
goods  under  description,  and  the 
amount  of  variation  for  the  finer 
classes  of  goods  should  not  exceed 
one -half  a  pound  from  standard.  When 
laps  are  found  to  vary  more  thai. 
above  noted,  they  should  be  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  finisher  picker  and  run 
over.  If  a  great  degree  of  variation  la 
found,  1.  e.,  If  the  standard  Is  40 
pounds,  and  laps  are  delivered  which 
weigh  39 Vi.  41,  39,  40%,  and  so  on,  It 
shows  that  the  picker  needs  adjust- 
ment, and  on  all  makes  of  machines 
there  are  devices  to  regulate  these 
small  variations.  The  laps  are  put  up 
at  the  card  and  the  draft  of  this  ma- 
chine should  not  exceed  100. 
THE  WIRE  FILLET 
should  be  coarser,  so  as  to  stand  the 
pressure  of  the  weight  and  amount  of 
cotton  to  be  passed  through.  This 
wire  should  be  kept  sharp  by  frequent 
grlndlngs  with  the  grinding  rollers. 
The  weight  of  the  sliver  should  be 
about  65  grains  to  the  yard  and  the 
production  of  a  card  for  SO  hours  on 


this  class  of  goods  should  be  not  leu 
than  850  pounds.  The  cotton  is  put 
through  two  processes  of  drawing.  The 
speed  of  the  front  roller  in  each  case 
should  be  400  revolutions  per  minute. 
On  this  grade  of  cotton  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage  if  metallic  rolls  were 
used.  The  weight  of  the  sliver  at  the 
front  of  the  finisher  drawing  frame 
should  be  about  70  grains  to  the  yard. 
The  silver  at  the  drawing  frame* 
should  be  weighed  about  three  times  a 
day  to  see  that  It  is  the  proper  weight 
The  slubber  roving  should  weigh  about 
.50  hank.  Only  one  process  of  By 
frames  Is  used  and  the  hank  at  this 
should  be  about  1.50.  The  roving  is 
then  carried  to 

THE  SPINNING  ROOM, 
when  It  is  spun  to  the  required  count 
yam.  The  particulars  to  spin  12s  on 
a  warp  frame  are  as  follows:  gauge  of 
frame  three  Inches;  diameter  of  ring. 
2i  Inches;  length  of  traverse,  7 
Inches;  twist  per  inch,  16.45;  speed  of 
spindle,  9,000  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  same  particulars  may  be  used  for 
making  14s  yarn  with  the  following 
exceptions,  that  somewhat  different 
particulars  are  required  for  the  spin- 
ning frame.  The  warp  yarn  Is  then 
spooled  and  taken  to  the  twister  when 
it  Is  made  Into  2-ply  or  2-14s,  as. the 
case  may  be,  after  which  it  is  sized 
at  the  slasher. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 

BLACK. 

10  per  cent  Immedlal  brilliant  black 

B.,  10  per  cent  sulphide  sodium,  3  per 

cent  soda  ash,  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 

For    the  threads    of    colored    yarn 

which  are  mixed  with  the  black  and 

white,  fast  sulphur  colors  are  dyed. 

For  union  yarn    a    one-dip    aniline 

union  black  is  generally  dyed. 

LIGHT  BLUE. 

10  per  cent  pyrogene  Indigo,  20  per 

cent  sulphide  sodium,  10  per  cent  soda 

ash,  35  per  cent  salt,  3  pints  mineral 

on. 

LIGHT  GREEN. 
S  per  cent  pyrogene  green  G.,  16  per 
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OLD  GOLD. 
4  per  cent  pyrol  bronzo,  2  per  cent 
pyrol  yellow,  6  per  cent  sulphide  so- 
dium, 3  per  cent  soda  ash,  30  per  cent 
Glauber's. 

RED. 
6  per  cent  benzo  fast  red,  3  per  cent 
sal  soda,  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 
LIGHT  BROWN. 
10  per  cent  thlon  brown  G.,  10  per 
cent  sulphide  sodium,  3  per  cent  soda 
ash,  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 
OLIVE. 
4  per  cent  lmmedial  olive  30.,  1  per 
cent  lmmedial  cutch  0„  3  per  cent  soda 
ash,  30  per  cent  Qlauber's,  5  per  cent 
sulphide  sodium. 

FANCY  SHIRTING 

Fancy  shirting  Is  a  light-wight,  sin- 
gle cloth  wash  fabric,  weighing  from 
two  to  three  ounces  per  yard,  and 
composed  of  regular,  single,  cotton 
yarns,  l-26s  to  l-40s  lu  warp  and  nil- 


fabric,  or  of  last  colors,  dyed  upon 
the  warp.  Combinations  of  each  are 
sometimes  formed  to  create  attractive 
styles. 

THE    WEAVE 
used  is  either  the  plain    '__ .    or  this 
combined  with  a  fancy  rib  or  basket 
weave. 

Fancy  shirting  Is  made  to  retail  at  S 
to  124  cents  per  yard,  and  is  used 
in  men's  outing  and  working  shirts. 
ladles'  and  children's  waists,  blouses 
and  summer  suits.  It  is  from  the  con- 
sumer's standpoint  a  practically  Inex- 


pensive material,  which,  when  the  gar- 
ment becomes  soiled,  can  become  a 
part  of  the  family  wash  and  be  readily 
renovated. 

Those  grades  in  which  the  plain 
weave  alone  is  used  are  best  adapted 
to  the  plain  single  box  loom.  The 
fancy  styles,  in  whfch  a  more  elab- 
orate weave  effect  is  desired,  require 
a  loom  having  a  (lobby. 

THE  FAST  WARP  COLORS, 
generally  used  In  connection  with  the 
bleached  or  white  yarns  to  create  a 
range  of  patterns  tor  this  fabric  are: 
Dark  blue,  dark  green,  black,  red,  lav- 
ender, pink,  ecru,  tan,  light  green, 
light  blue  and  violet 

FINISHING. 

To  finish  this  fabric  the  goods  are 
taken  from  the  loom  and  run  through 
the  washer,  after  which  they  are  very 
lightly  sized,  then  dried  by  the  process 
of  tentering  (this  also  prevents  undue 
shrinkage  In  width).  After  drying  run 
through  the  calender  to  press  out 
wrinkles,  also  to  bring  up  a  clear,  even 
face.  Then  the  goods  are  ready  to 
lap  and  fold  in  readiness  for  the  ship- 


per. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


4  square  Inches  equals  4.18  grains. 

27  x  36  equals  972  x  4.18  equals  4,- 
062.96  divided  by  4,  equals  1,015.74  di- 
vided by  437.5  equals  2.319  ounces 
per  yard,  27  inches  wide. 

12  pieces  blue  warp  times  1%  equals 
IS  inches  equals  .16  grains. 

18  x  7,000  equals  126,000  divided  by 
.16  equals  787,500  divided  by 
36  equals  21,878  divided  by 
840  equals  l-26s  blue  warp  yarn  (cot- 
ton). 

12  pieces  white  warp  times  1% 
equals  18  Inches  equals  .16  grains. 

18  x  7.000  equals  126,000  divided  by 
.16  equals  787,500  divided  by  36  equals 
27,878  divided  by  840  equals  l-26s 
white  warp  yarn  (cotton). 

19  pieces  white  filling  times  2  equals 
38  inches  equals  .25  grains. 

19  x  7,000  equals  266,000  divided  by 
.25  equals  1,064,000  divided  by  36 
equals  29,833  divided  by  804  equals 
l-36-i  white  filling  yarn  (cotton). 

27  inches  finished. 

Reed,  1,150  minus  29  inches  minus 
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3  ends  per  dent;  54  picks  minus  l-36s 
white  cotton  filling;  1  26s  cotton 
warp:  10  per  cent  take-up;  1,858  ends 
In  warp  plus  32  white  selvage. 

WARP   PATTBRN. 
1  whit*. 

"•SBV"  !>»— 
i  M.."""- 

t  while  Id   1   hedflle. 

1  llSht    blue. 

2  wlilie  Id  1   noddle. 

41    audi    nr    pattern,    IV    npuK    at    Mi- 
lt blue  ends  per  pattern  times  39 

repeats  equals  624  plus  7  equals  631 

blue  ends. 
31  white  ends  per  pattern  times  39 

repeats  equals  1.209  plus  18  plus  32 

ends  selvage  equals  1,250  white  ends. 
681  blue  ends  l-26s  plus  10  per  cent 

equals  701  yards  equals  .513  ounces; 

1,250  white  ends  1-263  plus  10  per  cent 

equals  1,388  yards  equals  1.001  ounces; 

54  picks  times  29  l-3Gs  filling  equals 

1,566  yards  equals  .828  ounces;  total, 

2.342  ounces. 
Finish,  wash,  size,   calender. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  fabric  known  as  fancy  shirting 
Is  made  up  of  yarns,  the  counts  of 
which  vary  from  20s  to  60s,  according 
to  the  mills  making  them,  and  also 
according  to  the  grade  being  made. 
For  tbe  particulars  that  will  be  de- 
scribed below  we  will  consider  that 
the  shirtings  are  made  up  of  l-26a 
warp  and  l-40s  filling.  It  1b  not  cus- 
tomary for  both  yarns  to  be  made  out 
of  the  same  length  of  staple  or  grade 
of  cotton,  although  In  some  instances 
this  may  be  done.  For  the  40s  yarn  a 
good  grade  of  raw  stock  of  about  1% 
Inches  staple  should  be  used  and  for 
the  20s  yarn  a  cotton  of  about  1  1-16 
inch  staple  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage. The  raw  stock  In  both  cases 
should  be  put  through  tbe  bale  break- 
er and  deposited  in  their  different 
bins,  being  allowed  to  stand  as  long 
as  possible  before  using.  This  is  for 
the  purpose  of  drying  out  the  cotton, 
as  It  Is  easier  to  work  when  In  this 
condition.  An  opener  and  two  proc- 
esses of  picking  are  generally  used, 
although  It  Is  the  custom  In  many 
mills  to  use  three  processes.  When  the 
latter  Is  the  case,  the  particulars  given 


for  the  finisher  picker  may  be  used, 
except  that  the  speed  of  the  fan  Is  not 
so  great,  also  that  the  laps  are  of  a 
little  lighter  weight.  The  hopper  of 
the  opener  should  be  kept  well  filled 
so  that  an  even  amount  of  cotton  will 
be  always  fed  to  the  feed  roll  of  tbe 
breaker  picker.  The  speed  of  the  beat- 
er (2  bladed  rigid  type)  should  be 
about  1,000  revolutions  per  minute. 
the  fan,  about  350  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. The  speed  of  the  beater  of  the 
breaker  should  be  about  1,500  revolu- 
tions per  minute  and  for  the. finisher 
picker  1,450  revolutions  per  minute. 
This  gives  the  cotton  passing  through 
about  42  beats  per  inch.  The  weight 
of  lap  at  the  breaker  picker  is  40 
pounds,  or  16  ounces  to  tbe  yard.  At 
the  finisher  (and  Intermediate  picker  If 
used)  the  doublings  are  four  into  one. 
The  roving  cut  waste  Is  mixed  at  the 
back  of  the  finisher  picker  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  weight  of  tbe  laps  at  the 
delivery  end  of  the  finisher  picker  la 
35  pounds  for  the  longer  stapled  cot- 
ton and  39  pounds  for  the  shorter,  or 
a  12  H- ounce  lap  for  the  filling  yarn 
and  a  14%-ounce  lap  for  the  warp 
yarn.  The  cards  are  set  about  the 
same  in  both  cases,  except  where  they 
are  required  to  be  set  according  to  the 
length  of  staple. 

The  draft  of  the  card  should  not 
exceed  100  for  the  warp  yarn  and 
should  not  be  less  than  100  for  the 
filling  yarn.  As  large  a  doffer  as  pos- 
sible should  be  used  with  both  stocks, 
and  tbe  weight  of  the  sliver  should  be 
about  65  grains.  The  production  would 
be  750  pounds  per  week  of  60  hours 
for  the  filling  cotton  and  850  pounds 
for  the  warp  yarn.  Always  keep  the 
wire  sharp,  and  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances allow  It  to  become  dull. 
Grind  cylinder  and  doffer  wire  at  least 
once  a  month  for  half  a  day  and  grind 
top  flata  twice  a  month  with  "dead 
roller."  Strip  cards  three  times  a  day, 
both  cylinder  and  doffer.  Some  over- 
seers strip  cylinders  twice  and  doffers 
three  or  four  times.  This,  they  claim, 
saves  time,  as  the  doffer  may  be  strip-  - 
ped  while  running  and  the  sliver  Is 
not  as  uneven  as  when  both  doffer  and 
cylinder  are  stripped  at  the  same 
time.    In  the  mills  making  fine  yarns 
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It  Is  the  general  custom  to  atrip  three 
times  a  day.  Three  processes  of  draw- 
lag  are  used  for  both  warp  and  ailing. 
The  only  difference  made  Id  these  ma- 
chines is  that  the  rolls  are  spread  dif- 
ferently for  the  different  lengths  of 
staple.  The  weight  of  the  sliver  should 
be  about  TO  grains  In  both  cases. 

The  slubber  makes  this  sliver  Into 
SO  hank  roving,  the  standard  twist  be- 
ing obtained  by  multiplying  the  square 
of  the  hank  roving  by  the  constant  1. 
On  the  Oner  classes  and  long  stapled 
cotton  the  front  top  rolls  of  the  Blub 
ber  are  varnished,  but  this  class  of 
goods  does  not  require  this  to  be  done. 
The  roving  for  the  warp  yarns  Is  put 
through  two  processes  of  fly  frames, 
the  hank  at  the  first  Intermediate  be- 
ing 1.50  and  at  the  second  interme- 
diate 3.  The  filling  roving  Is  put 
through  two  processes  of  fly  frames, 
the  hank  roving  at  the  first  interme- 
diate being  2,  and  at  the  second  in- 
termediate 6.  The  twist  standard  Is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  square 
root  of  the  hank  by  1.1  for  both  cot- 
tons. Take  special  care  of  your  top 
rolls  to  see  that  they  are  In  perfect 
condition  and  not  channeled,  cut,  un- 
even, oil  soaked,  dry  at  the  bearings, 
loose  or  unevenly  weighted.  Look  out 
for  the  settings  at  all  fly  frame  rolls. 
The  roving  is  carried  to  the  spinning 
room,  where  it  is  drawn  Into  the  re- 
quired count.  For  26s  count  warp  yarn 
a  frame  with  the  following  particulars 
may  be  used:  Gauge  of  frame  2 J 
Inches,  diameter  of  ring  1]  Inches, 
length  of  traverse  64  Inches,  twist 
per  inch  24  plus,  speed  of  spindle  8,- 
700  revolutions  per  minute.  For  a  Oil- 
ing making  40s  the  particulars  have 
been  given  in  a  previous  lesson.  The 
warp  yarn  is  then  spooled,  warped  and 
run  through  a  slasher. 

Dyeing  Particulars, 
DARK  BLUE. 
B  per  cent  Immedla]  blue  C,  5  per 
cent  Immedlal  blue  CR.,  1  per  cent 
lmmedial  black  NN.,  10  per  cent  so- 
dium sulphide,  30  per  cent  Glauber's, 
S  per  cent  soda  ash. 

DARK  GREEN. 
IS  per  cent  thlogene  green   It.,  16 


per  cent  sodium  sulphide,  3  per  cent 
soda  ash,  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 
BLACK. 
15  per  cent  melanogen  black  G,  16 
per  cent  sodium  sulphide,  3  per  cent 
soda  ash,  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 
RED. 
6  per  cent  prlmullne,  dlazotixed  and 
developed  with  beta  naphthoL 
LAVENDER, 
tt  per  cent  diamine  bine  S  R.  pat, 
after-treated  with  %  per  cent  sulphate 
of  copper  at  160  degrees  F. 
PINK. 
^4  per  cent  diamine  rose  BD.,  80  per 
cent  Glauber's,  3  per  cent  sal  soda. 
ECRU. 
2    per   cent    katlgen    yellow    brown 
GO.,  2  per  cent  sodium  sulphide,  20 
per  cent  Glauber's,  2  per  cent  soda 
ash. 

TAN. 
5  per  cent  thion  brown  G.,  6  per  cent 
sodium  sulphide,  2  per  cent  soda  ash, 
20  per  cent  Glauber's. 

LIGHT  GREEN 
on  a  tannin  and  tartar  emetic  mor- 
dant Dye  H  per  cent  thloflavine  T.  % 
per  cent  new  methylene  blue  GO. 
LIGHT  BLUE. 
2  per  cent  Immedlal  sky  blue,  2  per 
cent  sodium  sulphide,  2  per  cent  soda 
ash,  20  per  cent  Glauber's. 
VIOLET. 
1  per  cent  diamine  blue  3  R.  pat, 
after-treated  with  %  per  cent  sulphate 
of  copper  at  160  degrees  F. 


TAPE 


Tape  Is  a  very  narrow  fabric,  com- 
posed of  either  cotton  or  linen  yarns 
In  warp  and  filling,  and  usually  made 
with  a  point  or  broken  twill  weave, 
the  break  in  the  weave  occurring  In 
the  center  of  tne  tape,  and  the  twill 
lines  running  in  a  right  and  left  hand 
direction. 

It  is  made  of  all  bleached  yarns.  It 
Is  made  of  regular  yarns  about  l-26s 
to  l-30s  and  l-40s  cotton  and  Is  used 
as  a  trimming,  In  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  also  as  a  binding  in   Innu- 
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Durable  cases,  such  as  paper  boxes, 
etc.,  and  is  sold  by  the  roll,  each  roll 
containing  a  certain  number  of  yards 

A  fair  grade  or  tape  weighs  about  20 
Tarda  per  pound. 

This  fabric  Is  woven  In  a  broad  loom 
having  a  light  dobby  bead  motion  at- 
tached, similar  to  that  which  Is  used 
on  a  haircloth  loom. 

In  weaving  this  fabric,  the  loom  is 
arranged  to  produce  several  rolls  at 
the  same  operation,  It  being  very  nar- 
row. There  are  perhaps  20  rolls  all 
wearing  at  once,  as  the  warp  yarn  for 


which  It  Is  wound  into  rolla  and  is 
ready  to  pack  and  ship. 

CONSTRUCTION. 
Reed,  1,650  minus  %  Inches  width 
In  reed,  59  ends,  46  picks,  ' — .    point 
twill,  30  ends  minus  29  ends  left 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  counts  of  yarn  used  to  make 
tape  vary  from  20a  to  40b,  according 
to  the  grade  of  tape  required.  In  tola 
article  we  will  consider  the  warp  yarn 
to  be  l-36s     and   the    filling     1  40s. 
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each  roll  is  beamed  upon  a  small 
spool,  thereby  acting  independently  of 
every  other  roll  on  the  same  loom.  The 
warps  are  all  drawn  through  the  same 
harness  or  baddies,  which  are  worked 
from  the  dobby  motion. 

The  peculiar  and  Important  part  of 
a  tape  loom  Is  the  Oiling  arrangement 
or  shuttle  motion. 

Being  a  one-shuttle  fabric,  each 
warp  has  Its  separate  shuttle,  all  the 
shuttles  being  operated  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  one  motion.  The  shuttle. 
In  traveling  from  one  box  to  Us  mate, 
describes  a  half  moon  movement,  and 
this  Is  accomplished  by  a  sliding  rod 
beneath  the  race  board,  and  so  set  that 
at  each  pick  of  tbe  loom  the  rod  moves 
from  left  to  right  and  on  the  next 
pick  right  to  left,  and  for  each  piece 
of  tape  being  woven  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  shuttle,  and  for  each  shut- 
tle there  Is  an  attachment  placed  on 
the  aforesaid  rod  In  such  a  position 
that  the  rod  in  moving  causes  the  said 
attachment  to  move  the  shuttle  from 
one  box  to  the  other  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  rod  is  taking. 

Tape  requires  as  a  finish,  washing 
and    drying    on    the    cylinder,    after 


These  counts  of  yarn  would  be  made 
in  the  second  division  of  mills  as  giv- 
en In  a  previous  lesson.  For  this  fab- 
ric the  yarn  would  bo  made  out  of 
a  medium-grade  cotton  of  from  1  to 
1  1-16  inches  in  length.  The  hales  of 
raw  stock  would  be  brought  to  the 
mixing  room  and  stapled,  and  those 
bales  of  the  same  length  of  staple 
would  be  opened  and  run  through  a 
bale  breaker  (If  the  mill  contained 
one,  or  through  a  willow,  or  It  may  be 
mixed  by  hand)  and  passed  by  suitable 
means  to 

THE  MIXING  BIN. 
It  should  be  allowed  to  stand  here  aa 
long  as  possible,  so  that  the  cotton 
may  be  opened  up  to  the  air,  which 
dries  It,  and  makes  It  easier  to  work 
than  when  it  is  not  allowed  to  stand 
In  the  bins.  At  this  point  the  good 
waste  from  the  pickers,  cards  and 
drawing  frames  should  also  be  mixed 
in  with  the  raw  stock.  The  cotton  is 
then  put  through  an  opener  and  either 
two  or  three  processes  of  picking,  gen- 
erally two.  If  three  processes  of  pick- 
ing are  used,  the  intermediate  process 
presents  almost  the  same  particulars 
as    the    finisher    picker.     In   this    in- 
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stance,  we  will  consider  that  only 
two  processes  of  picking  are 
used.  The  hopper  should  be  kept 
as  nearly  full  as  possible,  bo  that  an 
even  lap  may  be  made.  The  cotton  is 
fed  to  the  feed  rolls  of  the  breaker 
picker,  and  after  passing  comes  under 
the  action  of  the  beater  which,  If  It  1b 
a  rigid  two-bladed  type,  should  make 
about  1,450  revolutions  per  minute,  tbe 
speed  of  the  fan  being  about  1,060 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  weight 
of  tbe  lap  at  the  front  should  be  about 
40  pounds  or  a  12-ounce  lap.  The 
doublings  at  the  finisher  picker  are  4 
Into  1.  The  speed  of  the  fan  should 
be  about  1,450  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  tbe  fan  1,100  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. This  gives  tbe  cotton  sheet  about 
42  beats  per  Inch  fed.  Watch  your 
drafts.  The  weight  of  the  lap  at  the 
front  should  be  about  39  pounds  or  a 
14^4-ounce  lap.  When  roving  waste  Is 
miied  with  the  raw  stock,  it  should 
Drst  be  put  through 

A  SPECIAL  PROCESS 
to  take  out  the  twist,  and  through  a 
breaker  picker  to  make  laps,  and  these 
laps  are  put  up  behind  the  finisher 
picker.  These  laps  are  mixed  with 
tbe  raw  stock  In  a  proportion  of  one 
lap  roving  waste  to  three  laps  of  raw 
stock.  The  laps  are  put  up  at  the 
card,  the  draft  of  which  should  not 
be  less  than  100.  In  speaking  of  cards 
we  refer  to  the  so-called  English  card 
and  not  the  American  card.  Tbe  wire 
fillet  of  this  card  should  be  about  No. 
34  wire  on  cylinder  and  No.  35  wire 
on  doffer  and  flats.  This  is  equivalent 
to  110s  and  130s,  English  count,  and 
gives  79,200  points  per  square  Inch 
for  cylinder  and  83,400  points  per 
square  Inch  for  doffer  and  top  flats. 
Grind  the  wire  bo  as  to  keep  it  sharp 
and  strip  three  times  a  day. 

TBE  SLIVER 
at  the  front  of  tbe  card  should  weigh 
about  65  grains  per  yard  and  a  pro- 
duction of  S00  pounds  should  be  turn- 
ed off  for  a  week  of  60  hours. 

Use  as  large  a  doffer  as  possible, 
either  a  26  or  27  Inch  one.  The  silver 
Is  put  through  three  processes  of 
drawing  frames,  doubling  six  Into  one, 
the  speed  of  the  front  roll  being  400 


revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  weight 
of  sliver  at  the  finisher  drawing  TO 
grains  to  the  yard.  Always  keep  a 
stock  of  freshly  varnished  rolls  on 
hand,  so  that  if  those  in  the  frames 
become  worn  or  damaged  In  any  way 
they  may  be  replaced  at  once.  All  the 
rolls  should  be  varnished  and  changed 
at  least  once  every  two  weeks.  Draw- 
ing frames  should  be  cleaned  at  least 
once  a  month.     The  settings  of 

THE  DRAWING  FRAME  ROLLS 
should  be  looked  after  frequently  to 
see  that  they  have  not  slipped.  The 
sliver  Is  then  passed  to  the  slubber 
which  draws  and  twists  it  Into  .50 
hank  roving.  Watch  your  leather  cov- 
ered rolls  to  see  that  they  are  per- 
fect. The  roving  Is  then  put  through 
three  processes  of  fly  frames,  tbe  bank 
roving  at  the  first  Intermediate  being 
1.50,  at  the  second  3.50  hank  and  at 
the  Jack,  9  to  9.50  for  both  counts  of 
yarn,  the  doublings  being  two  Into  one 
In  every  case.  Use  the  standard  mul- 
tiplier for  twist  previously  given.  The 
roving  is  then  taken  to  the  spinning 
room  and  made  Into  the  required 
count  The  particulars  for  a  warp  Tarn 
of  3Ss  count  are  as  follows:  Gauge 
of  frame,  2%  Inches;  diameter  of  ring, 
18  inches;  length  of  traverve,  *>% 
inches;  speed  of  spindle,  10,200  revo- 
lutions per  minute. 

MERCERIZED  VESTING 

Mercerized  vesting  Is  either  a  light 
or  heavy  weight  cotton  wash  fabric 
weighing  from  5  to  8  ounces  per  yard 
finished,  and  is  made  of  one,  two  or 
three  warps  and  one  or  two  fillings. 
When  made  of  one  warp  and  filling,  a 
light  weight  can  be  produced  In  case 
the  warp  and  filling  are  both  mercer- 
ised yams. 

The  warp  for  the  face  of  the  cloth 
ranges  from  2-20s  to  2-60s  mercerized 
cotton,  and  tbe  filling  from  1  10s  to 
l-ISs  cotton. 

The  styles  range  from  granite  and 
basket  weave  effects  In  solid  white,  to 
the  more  elaborate  figured  patterns, 
such  as  are  created  by  forming  spots 
on  the  face  of  the  cloth,  from  warp 
effect  diamond,  cross  and  curved  twill 
weaves,  so  arranged  as  to  scatter  the 
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design  In  regular  formation,  in  imita- 
tion of  jacquard  designs. 

ADDING  WEIGHT. 
The  extra  back  warp  Is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  weight  to  the  fabric, 
also  permitting  greater  scope  In  face 
weave  effects,  the  Idea  being  to  bo  ar- 
range the  face  weave  as  to  thoroughly 
cover  the  coarse  filling,  the  back 
warp  binding  the  Oiling  Into  the  cloth 
under  the  figure  floats    of   the    face 

In  making  a  vesting  having  a  back 
warp,  always  use  a  two-ply  yarn  for 
this  warp,  as  a  single  yarn  will  bead 
In  the  weaving,  which  means  a  toss  of 
time  every  few  hours  in  removing 
same,  and  the  warp  will  not  shed  prop- 
erly when  the  yarn  is  beaded,  which 
causes  the  reed  to  cut  the  yarn.  The 
quickest  way  to  remove  the  beads 
from  the  yarn  In  the  shed  Is  to  loosen 
the  top  of  the  reed  cap,  and  lay  the 
reed  upon  the  cloth.  The  beads  may 
then  be  either  cut  off,  or  drawn 
through  the  reed.  If  the  latter  method 
Is  used,  the  beads  form  a  line  of  small 
lumps  upon  the  face  of  the  cloth,  from 
one  selvage  to  the  other.  While  this 
In  itself  Is  not  a  serious  Imperfection, 
it  means  that  the  cloth  must  be  cut  at 
this  point  to  remove  the  lumps,  which 
to  a  certain  extent  destroys  t.ie  utility 
of  the  piece  In  manufacturing  the  gar- 

EITHBR  A   DOBBT  OR   JACQUARD. 

This  fabric  can  be  woven  on  either 
the  dobby  or  jacquard  loom.  Most  of 
the  popular  imported  Jacquard  effects 
can  be  Imitated  successfully  on  the 
dobby  loom,  having  either  single  or 
double  box  filling  motion.  It  Is  beet 
adapted  to  the  Knowles  Gem  Harness 
loom,  or  the  Fairmount,  4x1,  box 
loom,  having  the  Iugraham  head  mo- 
tion attached. 

To  finish  this  fabric,  the  cloth  goes 
from  the  loom  to  the  measuring  ma- 
chine, after  which  it  is  scoured,  dur- 
ing which  operation  the  goods  are  run 
through  a  solution  of  soap  and  cold 
water  to  remove  all  stains  such  as 
mill  dirt  and  grease  spots.  After  wash- 
ing It  is  calendered  or  pressed,  and 
each  piece  Is  folded  and  doubled  up  in 
heavy  paper  and  tied  with  a  cheap  tape. 
It  Is   then   ready   to  pack   and   ship.  Reed  Plan.    Drawl  ng-ln  Draft. 
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A  style  having  great  vogue  In  the 
spring  of  1904  was  a  mixed  effect,  pro- 
duced by  using  an  all  white  mercer- 
ized warp,  and  black  mercerized  fill- 
ing, the  ground  weave  being  1  up,  1 
down,  and  the  figure,  small,  double- 
headed  triangles. 

Reed,  TOO  minus  30  Inches  in  reed  4 
ends  per  dent  in  reed;  2-20s  white 
mercerized  warp,  2-20s  black  mercer- 
ized filling;  48  picks.  Weight  about 
1%  ounces, 

CONSTRUCTION. 

62  ends  face  finished,  31  ends  back 
finished,  equals  93. 

1  square  Inch  equals  3  grains;  60 
picks  finished:  29  z  36  equals  1,044.x 
3  equals  -3,132  divided  by  1  equals  3,- 
132  divided  by  437.6  equale  7.16  ounces 
per  yard. 

' — ;  face  ends,  back  ends. 
30  Inches  In  reed  Including  selvage; 
23  Inches  finished.  Scour  and  calender. 

16  pieces  mercerized  face  yarn  times 
3  Inches  equals  48x7,000  equals  336,000 
divided  by  .95  groins  equals  353,684 
divided  by  36  equals  9,824.5  divided  by 
S40  equals  11.69  or  2-20s  mercerised 

8  pieces  back  yarn  times  2  equals  16 
x7,000  equals  112,000  divided  by  .18 
equals  62,444  divided  by  36  equals  17,- 
345.5  divided  by  S40  equals  20.64  or 
2-40s  back  warp  yarn. 

17  pieces  titling  yarn  times  2  equals 
34x7,000  equals  238,000  divided  by  .7 
equals  340,000  divided  by  36  equals  9,- 
444  divided  by  840  equals  11.24  or  l-12e 
filling  yarn. 

3  pieces  fancy  color  (spot)  yarn 
times  3  equals  9x7,000  equals  63,000 
divided  by  .1  equals  630,000  divided  by 
36  equals  17,500  divided  by  840  equals 
20.8  or  2-40s  extra  warp  (for  figuring) 

30  Inches  In  reed,  30  dents  per  Inch 
In  reed.  900  minus  10  splits  equals  89ft 
splits,  40  ends  2-40s  cotton  selvage,  76 
ends  In  repeat  of  pattern  equals  23 
repeats  plus  32  ends. 

1,780  ends  2-20s  mercerized  face 
ends,  890  ends  2-40s  cotton  back  ends, 
40  ends  2-40s  cotton  selvage  ends, 
94  ends  2-40s  cotton  colored  ends, 
equals  900  splits  or  30  Inches  in  reed. 


3  1-3  per  cent  contraction  In  width 
In  weaving,  5  per  cent  take-up,  6  2-3 
per  cent  shrinkage  in  length  in  finish- 
ing. 

1,780  ends  plus  5  per  cent  take-up 
equals  1,873.7  yards,  2-20s  mercerized 
equals  3.568  ounces,  890  ends  plus  5 
per  cent  take-up  equals  936.8  yards  2- 
40s  cotton  equals  .892  ounces,  94  ends 
equals  94  yards  2 -40a  cotton 
equals  .009  ounces,  40  ends  pins 
5  per  cent  take-up  equal  a  421 
yards  2-4  0a  cotton  equals  .04 
ounces,  56  ends  l-12s  filling  times  30 
Inches  equals  1,680  yards  l-12s  cotton 
equals  2.666  ounces;  total,  7.176 ounces 
finished. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  counts  of  yarn  required  to 
manufacture  the  fabric  under  descrip- 
tion would  be  made  In  the  third  or 
possibly  In  the  second  division  of 
mills,  as  given  in  a  previous  lesson. 
It  will  be  understood  that  a  great 
many  grades  of  fancy  vestlngs  are 
made  and  that  the  range  of  the  counts 
of  the  yarns  Is  also  varied.  For  this 
article  we  will  consider  that  the  warp 
yarn  count  is  2-60s  and  that  the  fill- 
ing yarn  Is  16s  count.  The  grade  of 
cotton  used  for  the  finer  count  should 
be  good  and  the  length  of  the  staple 
about  lg  Inches.  For  the  coarser  yarn 
a  cotton  with  the  staple  of  1  lach  may 
be  used.  The  two  different  cottons 
would  be 

TREATED  ALIKE 
up  to  a  certain  point  and  unless  other- 
wise noted  what  Is  safd  may  be  ap- 
plied to  both  cottons.  The  cotton  raw 
stock  should  be  first  brought  to  the 
bale  breaker  and  there  stapled  and 
graded  by  the  overseer  and  all  bales 
not  up  to  the  proper  standard  laid 
aside.  Several  bales  should  be  open- 
ed and  placed  around  the  bale  break- 
er and  fed  to  this  machine  alternately; 
that  Is,  first  a  section  from  one  bale 
and  then  a  section  from  another,  until 
all  the  cotton  is  fed,  and  not  one  bale 
fed  until  It  Is  all  gone.  By  the  first 
method  a  more  even  mixing  is  obtain- 
ed. Two  processes  of  picking  and  an 
opener  are  generally  used,  and  after 
allowing  the  cotton  to  stand  In  the 
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bins  as  long  aa  possible,  where  tho 
good  sliver  waste  from  the  cards,  silv- 
er lap  and  ribbon  lap  machines, 
combs,  drawing  frames  and  slubber  Is 

MIXED  WITH  THE  RAW  STOCK, 
the  cotton  Is  fod  to  the  topper  of  the 
opener.  This  machine  Is  really  the 
first  machine  that  evens  the  cotton  so 
that  a  certain  weight  of  cotton  will  be 
delivered  for  a  certain  length.  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  this  the  hopper 
should  be  kept  as  nearly  full  as  pos- 
sible, bo  that  the  lifting  apron  will  al- 
ways be  loaded.  The  speed  of  the 
beater  or  this  machine  Is  about  1,050 
revolutions  per  minute,  having  a  fan 
speed  of  350  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  cotton  Is  delivered  from  this  ma- 
chine to  the  feed  rolls  of  the  breaker 
picker.  The  speed  of  a  rigid  two-blad- 
ed type  of  beater  should  be  about  1,- 
500  revolutions  per  minute,  the  fan 
speed  being  1,400  revolutions  per  min- 
ute.  The 

WEIGHT  OF  THE  LAP 
delivered  at  the  front  should  be  about 
40  pounds  or  a  18-ounce  lap  for  the 
finer  counts  and  20  ounces  for  the 
coarser  counts.  The  laps  are  then  put 
up  at  the  finisher  picker  and  doubled 
four  Into  one.  It  Is  at  this  point  that 
the  cut-roving  waste  Is  mixed  In,  this 
waste  having  gone  through  a  special 
process  to  take  out  the  twist  Mix 
one  lap  of  cut  waste  to  three  of  raw 
stock  laps.  The  speed  of  the  beater 
for  this  class  of  goods  should  not  ex- 
ceed 1,450  revolutions  per  minute  with 
a  fan  speed  of  about  1,100  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  This  class  of 
goods  should  not  receive  more 
than  42  beats  per  Inch,  and  for 
the  longer  staple  cotton  the  beats  per 
Inch  should  be  dropped  to  32  to  36.  II 
the  cotton  receives  too  many  beats  It 
Is  apt  to  put  neps  In  and  If  not  beaten 
enough,  the  dirt  will  not  be  taken  out 
The 

STANDARD  WEIGHT 
ot  the  finer  yarn  lap  should  be  about 
35  pounds,  or  about  12  ounces  per 
yard.  The  coarser  yarn  lap  should 
weigh  39  pounds,  or  about  14  ounces 
per  yard.  The  variation  from  the 
standard  weight  of  laps  should  not  be 
more  than  one-half  pound  either  way. 


and  laps  which  vary  more  than  this 
should  be  run  over.  The  laps  are  put 
up  at  the  card,  and  the  draft  for  the 
finer  count  should  not  be  leas  than  100 
and  the  coarser  one  not  over  100. 
Close  settings  should  be  used  for  the 
60s  yarn,  and  some  overseers  speed  up 
the  top  flats  so  that  a  greater  amount 
of  waste  will  be  taken  out.  The  same 
wire  may  be  used  for  both  counts, 
1.  e.,  34b  (American  number)  for  cyl- 
inder and  35  or  36s  for  top  flats  and 
doffer.  Use  as  large  a  doffer  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  longer  staples  some  over- 
seers slow  down  the 

SPEED  OF  THE  LICKER-IN. 
They  eay  that  the  speed  of  this  part 
Is  too  fast  for  long  staples,  and  it 
tends  to  put  neps  Into  the  cotton.  The 
weight  of  the  sliver  for  the  60s  yarn 
should  be  about  50  grains,  and  for  the 
16s  about  66  grains  per  yard.  The  pro- 
duction for  the  finer  yarn  1b  500 
pounds  per  week  of  80  hours,  and  for 
the  coarser  yarn  65  grains  per  yard. 
Strip  cards  three  times  a  day,  al- 
though some  overseers  strip  the  dof- 
fer four  times.  The  stiver  for  the  finer 
yarn  1b  combed  and  the  coarser  yarn 
goes  direct  to  the  drawing  frame.  We 
will  first  follow  the 

COURSE  OF  THE  COTTON 
for  the  60s  yarn.  It  Is  first  put  through 
the  silver  lap  machine,  the  doublings 
being  14  Into  1,  the  weight  of  the  lap 
being  300  grains  per  yard.  Six  of 
these  laps  are  put  up  at  the  ribbon 
lap  machine,  the  weight  of  lap  at 
front  being  260  grains  per  yard.  The 
laps  are  then  put  up  at  the  comber, 
the  doublings  being  generally  six  Into 
one,  although  eight  Into  one  Is  some- 
times used.  The  speed  of  the  comber 
should  be  about  90  nips  per  minute, 
draft  29,  percentage  of  waste  taken 
out  IS,  and  the  weight  of  the  sljver 
about  45  grains  per  yard.  This  sliver 
Is  then  put  through  two  processes  of 
drawing,  the  doublings  being  6  Into 
1.  The  weight  of  the  silver  at  the  fin- 
isher drawing  frames  Is  TO  grains  per 
yard.  See  that  your  drawing  frames 
are  well  oiled,  the  top  rolls  being  oiled 
twice  a  day,  but  also  see  that  no  oil 
gets  on  the  leather.  See  that  all 
weights  are  properly  adjusted  and  the 
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trumpet  holes  tbe  right  size,  also  that 
the  stop  motions  are  all  adjusted 
properly.  The  sliver  Is  then  passed  to 
the  slubber,  where  It  Is  drawn  into 
.50    hank    roving.     It     then     passes 

THROUGH  THREE  PROCESSES 
of  fly  frames,  the  hank  rov- 
ing at  the  first  Interme- 
diate being  1.60,  and  tbe  second 
4.00  bank,  and  at  the  Jack  frame  13 
hank.  The  silver  for  16s  Is  put  through 
three  processes  of  drawing,  the  weight 
of  sliver  at  the  finisher  drawing  being 
74  grains  per  yard,  the  hank  roving 
at  tbe  slubber  .50.  This  roving  Is  only 
put  through  two  processes  of  By 
frames,  the  hank  roving  being  made 
at  the  first  about  1.50,  at  the  second 
4.00  hank.  The  doublings  In  all  cases 
are  2  Into  1.  The  roving  is  passed  to 
the 

RING  SPINNING  ROOM, 
when  It  Is  made  Into  60s  count.  The 
following  particulars  would  be  used 
for  a  frame  spinning  this  count: 
Gauge  of  spindles,  23  inches;  diameter 
of  ring,  1  5-16  inches;  length  of  trav- 
erse, 6  Inches;  revolutions  per  minute 
of  spindles,  10,000;  twist  per  Inch,  34.- 
68.  For  filling,  either  mule  or  ring 
frames  may  be  used.  If  ring  frames 
are  employed,  use  the  following  par- 
ticulars: Gauge  of  spindle,  21  inches; 
diameter  of  ring.  1%  Inches;  length 
of  traverse,  6  Vi  Inches.  The  warp  yarn 
Is  then  twisted  Into  2-ply  60s  at  the 
twister,  then  spooled  and  put  into  the 
warper,  where  it  is  warped  on  beams, 
and  from  here  Is  passed  to  tbe 
slasher. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 

Following  are  the  dyeing  particulars 
for  mercerized  vesting: 

Dyed  mercerized  yarn  for  spots. 
RED. 

Turkey  red,  or  prlmulino  red,  prlmu- 

6  per  cent  primullne  red,  30  per  cent 
line  red  dyeing. 

Glauber's,  dlasotlzed  1%  pounds  ni- 
trate soda,  G  pounds  sulphuric  acid  de- 
veloped, two  pounds  beta  naphthot, 
well  rinsed  and  soaped  twice  and  rins- 
ed In  hot  w«t«f. 


SET  BLUE. 

6  per  cent  lmmedlat  sky  blue,  6  per 
cent  sodium  sulphide,  3  per  cent  soda 
ash,  30  per  cent  Glauber's,  rinse  well, 
and  give  a  soap  bath,  rinse  well  and 
dry. 

NAVY  BLUE., 

8  per  cent  lmmedlal  dark  blue  B.,  8 

per  cent  sulphide  soda,  3  per  cent  soda 

ash,  30  per  cent  Glauber's,  rinse  well, 

soap  and  rinse  In  not  water,  and  dry. 

BROWN. 

10  per  cent  thlon  brown  G.,  10  per 
cent  sulphide  sodium,  3  per  cent  soda 
ash,  30  per  cent  Glauber's,  rinse  and 
soap  as  above  blue. 

DARK  QREEN. 

10  per  cent  katigen  dark  green  SB., 
2  per  cent  katigen  blue  black  B.,  1  per 
cent  katigen  yellow  GG.,  14  per  cent 
sodium  sulphide,  30  per  cent  Glauber's, 
8  per  cent  soda  ash,  rinse  and  soap  as 
above. 

OLIVE. 

8  per  cent  pyrogene  olive  O.,  8  per 
cent  sodium  sulphide,  3  per  cent  soda 
ash,  30  per  cent  Glauber's,  rinse  and 
soap  as  above. 

MAROON. 

10  per  cent  lmmedlal  Bordeaux  G., 

10   per  cent   sodium  sulphide,   28  par 

cent  Glauber's,  8  per  cent  soda  ash, 

rinse  and  soap  as  above. 

BLACK. 

15  per  cent  lmmedlal  black  NN„  15 
per  cent  sodium  sulphide,  30  per  cent 
Glauber's,  3  per  cent  soda  ash,  rinse 
and  soap  as  above. 


JEAN 


Jean  Is  a  narrow,  hard-faced  cotton 
fabric,  weighing  from  4  to  4H  ounces 
per  yard,  and  is  usually  made  of  a 
hard-twisted  warp  yarn,  about  l-20s 
cotton,  and  either  a  wool  or  a  wool 
shoddy  filling.  The  fabric  Is  made  with 
a  small,  uneven- sided  twill  weave, 
warp  effect  face,  vis.:  t— l  48*  twill, 
the  cloth  being  of  a  slate  black  color. 

Jean  Is  used  principally  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  ready-to-wear  trousers,  re- 
tailing at  85  cents  to  81  per  pair,  for 
workmen  who    perform    bard,    rough 
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And  dirty  work,  and  who  do  not  wear 
overalls.  For  this  purpose  It  Is  the 
most  serviceable  fabric  on  the  market, 
the  garment  when  worn  being  popu- 
larly known  as  Kentucky  Jean,  which 
has  this  distinct  advantage,  that  upon 


Its  becoming  soiled,  a  good  washing 
will  readily  cleanse  and  remove  all 
dirty  marks,  and  apparently  toughen 
the  cloth,  although  causing  It  to  shrink 
somewhat 

"KENTUCKY  JEANS" 
are  worn  by  laborers,  railroaders, 
moulders,  machinists,  loom  fixers,  gen- 
eral male  mill  help,  etc.,  and  with 
a  small  amount  of  care  will  wear  well 
for  two  or  three  years. 

Jean  Is  made  with  one  warp  and  one 
filling,  and  can  be  woven  In  any  single 
box  loom. 

The  warp  yarn  Is  generally  of  a 
cheap  grade  of  cotton,  and  receives 
about  two  extra  turns  of  twist  per 
Inch,  In  excess  of  the  required  amount 
of  twist  In  the  regular  yarn  of  a  sim- 
ilar count.  It  Is  this  fact  which  causes 
Jean  as  a  fabric  to  have  such  a  hard 
feel. 

The  filling  is  usually  a  mixture,  con- 
taining about  40  per  cent  cotton  and 
60  per  cent  wool  shoddy,  the  yam  be- 
ing spun  on  the  woolen  principle. 

The  wool  shoddy  la  made  by  plcker- 
lng  and  carding  dark  colored  woolen 
rags,  after  which  the  cotton  and  shod- 
dy are  made  Into  a  mixing  of  relative 
proportions  and  the  lot  run  through  the 
mixing  picker.  The  stock  Is  then  card- 
ed and  spun,  the  yarn  receiving  suf- 
ficient filling  twist,  the  result  being  a 
dark  colored,  lofty  thread,  a  suitable 
filling  for  this  fabric  Jean. 

The  warp  Is  dyed  a  rather  grayish 
black,  with  cheap  dry  color,  and  the 
warp  and  filling  colors  combined  In 
the  weaving  produce  a  fabric  of  a  de- 
cidedly slate   black  appearance. 

Jean  receives  a  dry  finish,   being 


brushed,  sheared  and  pressed,  after 
which  It  Is  rolled  or  lapped,  then  pack- 
ed into  cases,  for  shipment. 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Reed  800 — 304  Inches  plus  2  ends 
per  dent,  10  per  cent  take-up  in  weav- 
ing, 36  picks  l-20s  cut  wool  shoddy, 
l-20s  cotton  warp. 

Finish  equals  27  Inches. 

44.4  x  80^  equals  1,864  ends  pins  10 
per  cent  equals  1,480  yards  l-20s  cot- 
ton warp  equals  1.41  ounces.  Warp, 
86  picks  times  804  equals  1,088  yards; 
l-20s  cut  wool  shoddy  equals  2.92 
ounces  filling. 

1.41  ounces  warp,  2.92  ounces  filling" 
equals  4.33  ounces. 

4.33  ounces  weight,  27  Inches  wide/ 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  yarn  used  for  this  class  of  goods 
is  constructed  bv  two  entirely  different 
systems.  The  filling  Is  generally  com-, 
posed  of  a  mixture  of  wool  or  wool 
shoddy  and  cotton.  The  filling  yarn  Is 
therefore  made  In  a  woolen  mill.  It  Is 
understood  that  entirely  different  ma> 
chines  are  used,  and  the  method  of 
mixing  Is  entirely  different  from  that 
used  In  a  cotton  mill,  although  the 
names  of  the  machines  In  many  in- 
stances are  alike.  The  warp  yarn  fa 
made  of  all-cotton  stock  and  is  there- 
fore spun  Into  yarn  in  a  cotton  mill, 
and  below  wilt  be  found  the  cardlngi 
and  spinning  particulars  for  making 
this  count  of  yarn  of  Jean  fabric.  Of 
course,  these  may  and  are  deviated 
from  In  many  mills,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent.  , 

THE  RAW   STOCK  | 

generally  used  Is  of  a  low  grade  and 
about  one  Inch  In  staple.  This  class, 
of  yarn  la  spun  In  mills  of  the  first  di- 
vision, as  given  in  a  previous  lesson, 
and  the  mixing  would  be  done  by 
hand.  The  bales  of  cotton  would  bq 
sampled,  and  all  those  of  the  same, 
length  put  into  the  mixing  bin.  Fey 
this  class  of  goods  a  small  percentage 
of  comber  waste  Is  sometimes  mixed 
with  the  raw  stock,  and  some  mills 
use  the  card  waste.  The  percentage 
Is  generally  small,  however.  The  gooi 
waste  from  the  pickers,  cards  and 
drawing  frames  Is  always  used  and 
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mixed  at  thte  point.  The  raw  stock  1b 
run  through  an  opener  and  two  proc- 
esses ol  picking. 

The  hopper  should  always  be  kept 
full.  The  speed  of  the  beater  should 
be  1,050  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
the  tan  350  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  speed  of  the  breaker  picker  beat- 
er Is  about  1,500  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, the  Ian  speed  being  1,400  revolu 
tione  per  minute. 

THE  WEIGHT  OF  LAP 
at  the  front  of  this  machine  Is  about 
40  pounds  or  16  ounces  to  the  yard. 
The  doubling  at  the  finisher  picker  Is 
four  into  one  and  the  speed  of  the 
beater  (two-bladed  rigid  type)  1,450 
revolutions  per  minute,  which  gives 
the  cotton  passing  through  it  about  42 
beats  per  Inch.  The  speed  of  the  fan 
Is  about  1,100  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  weight  of  the  total  lap  Is  about  39 
pounds,  or  14  "4  ounces  to  the  yard. 
Clean  out  from  under  the  pickers  fre- 
quently, so  that  the  fly  will  not  col- 
lect and  be  drawn  back  Into  the  good 
clean  cotton  passing  through. 

The  draft  of  this  picker  should  be 
about  2.76.  The  laps  are  then  put  up 
at 

THE  CARD. 

This  machine  should  not  have  a 
draft  of  more  than  100.  The  doffer 
should  be  as  large  as  possible  and  the 
wire  fillet  used  should  be  No.  33  wire 
(American  count)  for  cylinder  and  No. 
84  for  doffer  and  flats.  The  flats  make 
one  revolution  about  every  45  min- 
utes. The  cards  should  be  stripped 
three  times  a  day  and  ground  once  a 
month.  The  weight  of  tbe  sliver 
should  be  65  grains  to  the  yard,  and 
the  production  for  a  week  of  60  hours 
should  be  between  950  and  1,000 
pounds.  This  sliver  Is  then  run 
through 

TWO  PROCESSES 
of  drawing  frames.  The  settings  used 
at  one  mill  for  this  stock  and  staple 
are  as  follows:  Front  roll  to  second, 
114,  second  to  third,  1%,  and  third  to 
back,  1H  Inches.  The  doublings  at 
this  machine  are  six  Into  one  and  the 
speed  of  the  front  roller  400  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  Tbe  draft  at  the 
finisher  machine  Is  about  5.76.     The 


weight  of  the  silver  should  be  shoot 
75  grains  per  yard.  The  drawing 
sliver  should  be  sized  at  least  twice  a 
day  and  four  times  would  be  much 
better. 

The  silver  Is  then  drawn  Into  .50 
hank  roving  by  tbe  slubber  and  three 
processes  of  fly  frames,  tbe  hank  rov- 
ing being  as  follows:  1.50  at  the  first 
Intermediate,  3.50  at  the  second,  and 
8.00  at  the  Jack  frame.  The  usual  care 
should  be  given  to  the  rolls,  etc.,  and 

THE  ROVING 
at  the  jack  frame  should  be  slied  once 
a  day.  The  roving  Is  then  put  through 
a  warp  spinning  frame,  the  particulars 
being  as  follows:  Gauge  of  frame,  21 
Inches;  diameter  of  rings,  two  Inches; 
length  of  traverse,  seven  Inches.  This 
yarn  Is  bard  twisted  and  receives 
about  two  complete  turns  more  per 
Inch  than  are  usually  used  for  cloth 
yarn;  that  is,  the  regular  twist  per 
Inch  for  this  count  Is  21.24  turns  per 
inch,  but  for  this  cloth  is  23.24.  The 
speed  of  the  spindle  Is  about  9,400 
revolutions  per  minute.  This  yarn  Is 
taken  to  the  spoolers  and  spooled 
from  the  spools,  Is  warped  and  put 
through  the  slasher.  A  good  sizing  Is 
made  as  follows:  Water,  100  gallons; 
potato  starch,  70  pounds;  tallow,  four 
pounds;  turpentine,  one  pint. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 

DARK  SLATE. 

2%    pounds    thlon    black    G.,    2% 

pounds    sulphide    sodium,    one   pound 

soda  ash,  20  pounds  salt. 

BLACK. 

15  pounds  thlon  black  G.,  15  pounds 

sulphide  sodium,  three    pounds    sods 

ash,  30  pounds  Bait. 


CRETONNE 


Cretonne  is  a  light-weight  single 
cloth,  all-cotton  fabric,  weighing  from 
2  to  5  ounces  per  yard,  and  composed 
of  yarns  ranging  from  l-40s  to  l-S0s 
In  the  warp  and  l-20s  to  l-7s  In  the 
filling. 

It  Is  usually  woven  with  either  the 
plain  weave  ' — ;,  !— -r  twill  45  de- 
gree, or  a  fancy  effect  resembling  a 
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granite  weave,  such  ae  1b  used  as  a 
foundation  weave  in  dress  goods.  The 
fabric  la  woven  with  either  an  all 
bleached  or  gray  cotton  warp  and  fill- 
ing, the  patterns  being  fane;  stripes 
and  allover  floral  effects  printed  In 
bright  colors  upon  one  side  or  the 
goods. 

This  gives  the  printed  or  face  side 
of  the  fabric  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  an  elaborately  figured  Jac- 
quard  design.  Those  colors  found  most 
effective  for  this  purpose  are  bright 


and  medium  shades  of  red,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  etc.,  and  a  good  Jet  black. 

Cretonne  Is  made  In  widths  from  25 
to  36  inches,  the  narrow  grades  being 
the  lightest  In   weight 

The  various  grades    are    used    for 
couch  covers,  draperies,  lambrequins 
and  comfortables  or  bed  quilts. 
THE  WEAVING-. 

Being  a  one-shuttle  fabric,  plain 
weave  or  twilled,  cretonne  can  be  wo- 
ven on  the  single  box  loom.  The  fancy 
grades  in  which  mixed  weaves  are  de- 
sired necessitate  the  use  of  looms  with 
a  dobby  or  head  motion  attached.  The 
warp  for  cretonne,  being  either  gray 
or  bleached  yarn,  is  prepared  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  weaving  a 
plain  ordinary  sheeting. 

Those  grades  In  which  the  plain 
weave  or  ! — t  twill  weave  are  need 
are  drawn  in  and  woven  upon  four 
harnesses.  If,  however,  a  fancy  weave 
is  desired,  the  warp  must  be  drawn  in 
and  woven  upon  a  number  of  har- 
nesses. In  accordance  with  the  num- 
ber of  ends  In  one  repeat  of  weave  de- 
sired. 

As  printing  the  colored  pattern  upon 
this  fabric  constitutes  the  flnlsb  there- 
of, the  goods  are  taken  from  the 
loon  and  run   through  the  brushing 


machine,  to  remove  all  dust,  dirt  or 
loose  ends. 

THE  FIGURED  PATTERN 
to  be  produced  upon  the  cloth  has 
been  engraved  upon  bronie  rollers, 
which  have  been  set  up  In  the  printing 
machine.  The  colors  are  fed  automati- 
cally to  the  rollers,  which,  in  revolv- 
ing, register  the  colors  upon  the  face 
of  the  cloth,  as  It  passes  between 
them.  The  cloth  Is  then  dried  by  be- 
ing run  through  heated  rollers  or 
drums,  and  the  fabric  Is  then  ready  to 
be  folded  Into  suitable  lengths  to  be 
packed  and  shipped. 

Four  square  Inches  equals  7.95 
grains. 

29  x  3fi  equals  1,044  x  7.96  equals  8,- 
399.80  divided  by  4  equals  2,074.96  di- 
vided by  437.5  equals  4.742  ounces  per 
yard,  29  Inches  wide. 

20  pieces  white  warp  yarn  x  2% 
inches  equals  60  inches  equals 
.56  grains,  50  x  7,000  equals  350,000  di- 
vided by  .55  equals  336,363  divided  by 
36  equals  17,399  divided  by  S40  equals 
l-20s  cotton  warp  yarn. 

12  pieces  white  filling  yarn  times  4 
inches    equals   48   Inches    equals   1.5B 

43  x  7.000  equals  336,000  divided  by 
1.56  equals  216,774  divided  by  36 
equals  6,021.6  divided  by  840  equals 
l-7s  cotton  filling  yarn. 

15  cents  per  yard,  29  Inches  finished. 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Reed,  900  minus  30  1-3  Inches  minus 
2  ends  per  dent,  52  ends  per  Inch  fin- 
ished, 40  picks  per  inch  finished 
equals  60  ends  in  reed,  38  picks  in 
loom,  10  per  cent  take-up  in  weaving. 

62  x  29  equals  1,608  pins  10  per  cent 
equals  1,676  yards  l-20s  cotton  warp 
yarn,  40  x  29  equals  1,160  yards  l-7s 
cotton  Ailing  yarn,  1,875  yards,  I-20s 
cotton  warp  equals  1,505  ounces,  1,160 
yards,  l-7s  cotton  Ailing  equals  3.156 
ounces  equals  4.751  ounces. 

10  cents  per  yard,  25%  Inches  qual- 
ity L_j  twill,  four  square  Inches 
equals  3.9  grains. 

26 'A  x  36  equals  909  x  3.9  equals 
3546.1  divided  by  4  equals  886.2  dlvid 
ed  by  437.5  equals  2.025  ounces  per 
yard,  25%  Inches  wide. 
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1C(  Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 

The  division  of  mills  making  cre- 
tonnes would  be  the  second  (or  those 
■*Hls  equipped  with  machinery  (or 
making  yarns  the  counts  of  which  vary 
-from  20s  to  80s).  The  counts  of  yarn 
used  for  cretonne  vary  from  l-20s  to 
i-40b  warp  and  from  1-Ts  to  l-80s  Oil- 
ing, according  to  the  quality  of  cre- 
tonne required.  In  speaking  of  the 
second  division  or  mills  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  count  of  yarn  is 
always  within  these  limits,  but  that 
when  buying  machinery,  the  specifica- 
tions (or  the  different  machines  are 
made  out  according  to  whether  the 
machines  are  to  use  low,  medium  or  a 
fine  grade  of  raw  stock.  Of  "course,  it 
often  happens  that  yarns  of  a  lower 
or  higher  count  are  made  on  this  ma- 
chinery, but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
yarns  turned  oft  are  within  the  limits. 
For  example,  take  cretonne:  All 
grades  of  cretonne  may  be  made  In 
the  same  mill,  although  the  count  of 
the  yarn  varies  from  7s  to  40s,  or  In 
some  cases  even  a  Oner  yarn  than  this 
is  used.  For  this  article  we  will  con- 
sider that  the  filling  yarn  la  l-20s  and 
the  warp  yarn  Is  l-40s.  The  length 
of  staple  used  would  be  from  1  1-16  to 
li  Inches  of  a  medium  grade  of  cot- 
ton. The  bales  of  raw  stock  would 
first  be  sampled  and  several  bales  of 
practically  the  same  length  of  staple 
placed  around  the  bale  breaker  and 
fed  to  this  machine  In  small  portions 
alternately  from  each  bale.  In  this 
manner  it  Is  mixed  better  than  If  one 
entire  bale  was  fed. 

If  a  bale  breaker  Is  not  used  the 
method  would  be  Just  the  same  except 
that  It  would  be  done  by  hand.  The 
lower  count  would  use  cotton  of  a 
length  of  1  Inch  and  the  higher  count 
la  Inches.  Both  cottons  would  be  put 
through  an  opener  and  two  processes 
of  picking.  Keep  your  hopper  of  the 
opener  well  filled  (over  half  full).  The 
speed  of  the  beater  tor  both  grades  of 
cotton  should  be  about  1,050  revolu- 
tions per  minute;  the  speed  of  the  fan 
about  360  revolutions  per  minute.  See 
that  your  pin  roller  Is  always  clean, 
because  If  the  cotton  Is  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate. It  cannot  perform  Its  duty 
properly.    The  cotton   Is   fed  to  the 


passed  on  to  the  beater,  the  speed  of 
which  should  be  about  1,050  revolu- 
tions per  minute;  a  rigid  two-bladed 
type.  Tbe  total  weight  of  the  lap  at 
the  front  should  be  about  40  pounds, 
or  16  ounces  to  the  yard  for  both  cot- 
tons. The  laps  are  doubled  at  the  fin- 
isher picker  four  into  one,  the  cat  rov- 
ing being  mixed  in  at  this  point  in  the 
proportion  of  three  laps  of  raw  stock 
to  one  of  bobbin  waste.  The  speed  of 
the  beater  should  be  about  1,460  rev- 
olutions per  minute  with  a  fan  speed 
of  1,100  revolutions  per  minute.  This 
gives  the  cotton  passing  through  about 
48  beats  per  inch.  See  that  the  grid 
bars  under  the  beaters  are  properly 
set  The  total  weight  of  the  lap  at  the 
front  should  be  39  pounds  for  the 
shorter  staple  cotton  and  36  pounds 
for  the  longer,  or  a  14-ounce  lap  for 
the  1-inch  staple  and  12H-ounce  lap 
for  the  lH-lnch  staple  cotton. 

Keep  the  picker  room  clean  and  al- 
ways calculate  to  have  enough  laps  of 
each  kind  of  cotton  ahead  so  that  if 
breakdowns  occur  the  cards  will  not 
be  stopped  for  want  of  laps.  Tbe  draft 
of  the  finisher  picker  Is  about  3.  The 
cards  should  be  set  as  before  de- 
scribed In  a  previous  lesson,  except 
that  the  feed  plate  should  be  set  to 
the  licker-ln,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  staple.  Cards  should  be  strip- 
ped three  times  a  day  and  ground  at 
least  once  a  month.  The  wire  fillet 
should  be  made  of  34  wire  (or  110a 
Pngllah  count)  for  cylinder  and  36  (or 
120s  English  count)  for  doffer  and  flats. 
Use  as  large  a  doffer  as  possible,  say 
26  Inches  at  least.  The  draft  of  the 
card  should  be  about  100  for  both 
stocks.  The  weight  of  the  sliver  at 
the  front  of  the  card  should  be  about 
65  grains.  The  production  should  be 
S25  pounds  for  the  shorter  staple  and 
600  pounds  for  the  longer  one  for  a 
week  of  60  hours.  The  card  silver  Is 
next  put  through  three  processes  of 
drawing  frames.  A  few  of  the  mere 
particular  points  to  look  out  for  are, 
scour  the  frames  at  least  once  a 
month,  keep  your  leather  top  rolls  in 
perfect  condition  and  well  oiled  and 
varnished.  See  that  all  knock-off  mo- 
tions are  In  working  order  to  prevent 
single  and  double;  keep  the  weight  of 
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your  sliver  uniform  by  siting  It  at 
least  twice  a  day  and  three  times  a 
day  for  fine  yarns,  doubling  six  Into 
one  at  all  frames.  The  weight  of  the 
sliver  at  the  finisher  drawing  should 
be  about  70  grains  per  yard.  The  draw- 
ing silver  It  drawn  Into  .'SO  hank  rov- 
ing at  the  slubber,  the  standard  twist 
being  found  by  multiplying  the  square 
root  of  hank  by  1.  The  roving  for  the 
20b  yarn  goes  through  two  processes 
of  fly  frames,  the  hank  at  the  first  In- 
termediate being  2  and  at  the  second 
G  hank.  The  40s  yarn  roving  Is  put 
through  three  processes,  the  hank  rov- 
ing at  each  process  being  as  follows: 
first,  1.50;  second,  S.SO,  and  third,  9 
to  9.50  hank,  the  doublings  at  all 
frames  being  two  Into  one.  The  sliver 
is  then  passed  to  the  spinning  room. 
In  case  the  filling  yarn  Is  spun  on  a 
ring  frame  the  following  would  be  good 
particulars  for  the  frame  spinning 
20s:  Gauge  of  frame  2)  inches;  diam- 
eter of  ring,  1 V4  Inches;  length  of 
traverse,  6^4  Inches;  speed  of  spindle, 
7,300  revolutions  per  minute;  twist  per 
Inch,  14.60;  and  for  a  warp  frame 
spinning  40s:  gauge  of  frame,  23 
Inches;  diameter  of  ring,  1%  Inches; 
length  of  traverse,  6^4  inches;  twist, 
28.46.  The  warp  yarn  Is  then  spooled, 
warped  and  run  through  a  slasher. 

Dye Ino.  Particulars. 

RED. 

5  per  cent  benzo  fast  red  4  BS-.  30 

per  cent  Glauber's,  3  per  cent  sods. 

YELLOW. 

2  per  cent    chrysophenlne,  30    per 

cent  Glauber's,  2  per  cent  sal  soda. 

LIGHT  BLUE. 

1  per  cent  diamine  sky  blue  FF.,  30 
per  cent  Glauber's,  1  per  cent  sal  soda, 

LIGHT  GREEN. 

1  per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow  FT., 

1  per  cent  diamine  sky  blue  PF.,  80 

per  cent  Glauber's,  3  per  cent  sal  soda, 

ORANGE. 

2  per  cent   tetraso   orange  GIL.  SO 
per  cent  Glauber's,  1  per  cent  sal  soda. 

MAROON. 
8  per  cent  tetraso  corlnth  G.,  80  per 
oent  Glauber's,  2  per  cent  sal  soda. 


HELIOTROPE. 

3   per  cent  heliotrope  BB.,   30  per 

cent  Glauber's,  2  per  cent  sal  soda.  On 

a  tannin  and  tartar  emetic  mordant 

dye  the  four  following  shades: 

MALACHITE  GREEN. 

2  per  cent  malachite  green;  also  for 

MEDIUM  BLUE. 
2  per  cent  methylene  blue. 

PINK. 
1  per  cent  rhodamlne  6G. 
PURPLE. 

1  per  cent  methyl  violet  3B. 

BLACK. 
-    15  per  cent  talon  black  G.,  16  per 
cent  sulphide  sodium,  6  per  cent  soda 
ash,  30  per  cent  salt. 

SLATE. 

2  per  cent  thlon  black  G.,  2  per  cent 
sulphide  sodium,  2  per  cent  soda  ash, 
30  per  cent  salt 

LIGHT  BROWN. 

8  per  cent  thlon  brown  G.,  S  per  cent 
sulphide  sodium,  3  per  cent  soda  ash, 
30  per  cent  salt. 

DARK  BROWN. 

12  per  cent  thlon  brown  G.,  H  per 
cent  talon  black  G.,  12  per  cent  sodium 
sulphide,  3  per  cent  soda  ash,  30  per 
cent  salt. 

Cretonnes  are  also  printed  with  very 
targe  picture  designs  of  very  bright 
colors,  of  very  strong  contrast,  gener- 
ally. Some  styles  are  of  a  simple 
character  with  small  flowers  and  twigs 
on  a  white  or  cream -colored  ground. 

Other  styles  are  of  startling  reds 
and  other  bright  colors,  on  a  dark 
brown,  maroon  or  black  ground,  or  on 
any  dark  colored  ground  to  make  a 
contrast 

The  colors  are  printed  with  fast 
alizarine  or  tannin  colors,  which  will 
be  fast  to  sunlight  and  washing. 
Brightness  of  shade  Is  required  in 
most  cases. 


SILESIA 


Silesia  Is  a  light-weight  single  cloth 
fabric,  having  a  rather  high  texture, 
and  weighing  abont  three  ounces  per 
yard.     It  Is   composed  of  all    cotton 
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yarns  1  30a  to  l-40s  In  warp  and  8U 

Ins  and  Is  usually  made  with  a  '. 45 

degree  right-hand  twill  weave.  It  is 
used  principally  as  a  lining  for  la- 
dles' and  men's  clothing.  A 

VERT   IMPORTANT   FEATURE 
In  connection  with  this  fabric  Is  the 
highly  glased  or  polished  Face  of  the 
goods,  which  is  due  to  the  action  of 


the  heated  roller  In  the  calendering 
machine  upon  the  sizing,  which  the 
goods  have  absorbed  in  the  process  of 
finishing,  Just  previous  to  the  calen- 
dering operation. 

One  of  the  most  Important  features 
In  obtaining  the  highly  glazed  surface 
on  many  of  these  lining  fabrics  Is  the 
use  of  a  special  kind  of  calender  roll 
when  the  fabrics  are  being  finished. 
This  calender  roll  contains  very  small 
fine  lines  which  are  impressed  Into  the 
fabric,  and  which  is  usually  known  as 
milling.  The  reason  this  process  cre- 
ates a  luster  Is  because  the  fine  lines 
create  more  surfaces  In  the  fabric,  and 
reflect  the  light  In  a  better  manner. 
By  examining  many  of  these  cloths 
with  a  magnifying  glass  the  very  fine 
lines  can  be  seen  clearly  impressed 
upon  the  various  strands  of  yarn 
which  form  the  fabric. 

Silesia  Is  woven  of  yarn  In  the  gray 
state  and  Is  dyed  in  the  piece,  in  such 
colors  as  black,  dark  blue,  brown, 
slate,  drab,  steel,  etc.  It  is  woven  on 
any  single  box  Tootn. 

The  warp  Is  made  upon  a  warping 
mill,  and  beamed  upon  a  slasher.  It 
Is  then  ready  to  be  drawn  in  on  cot- 
ton harness,  and  woven  In  a 
similar  to  a  drill. 


The  goods  are  taken  from  the  loom 
and  brushed,  then  run  through  a  solu- 
tion of  soap  and  cold  water  to  re- 
move all  dirt,  after  which  they  are 
rinsed  In  cold  water. 

The  goods  are  now  dyed  In  the 
piece,  after  which  they  are  sized,  then 
tentered  to  keep  from  shrinking  Id 
width,  also  to  dry  the  cloth.  After  ten- 
terlng,  the  goods  are  run  through  the 
calender  to  produce  the  smooth,  glas- 
ed finish  upon  the  face  of  the  cloth. 
The  finished  fabric  Is  then  ready  to 
prepare  for  packing  and  shipping. 

Four  square  Inches  equals  5.4 
grains. 

27  X  36  equals  972  x  6.4  equals 
5.248.S  divided  by  4  equals  1  - 
312.2  divided  by  437.6  equals 
three  ounces  per  yard,  27  Inches  wide 
finished. 

24  pieces  warp  yarn  times  IK  inches 
equals  36  Inches  equals  .3  grains;  36  x 
7,000  equals  252,000  divided  by  .3 
equals  840,000  divided  by  36  equals  23.- 
333  divided  by  840  equals  l-2Ss  warp. 

30  pieces  filling  yarn  times  1"4 
Inches  equals  45  Inches  equals  .33 
grains;  45  x  7,000  equals  315,000  divid- 
ed by  .33  equals  924,242  divided  by  36 
equals  25,673  divided  by  840  equals 
l-30s  filling. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Reed,  1,012  minus  28 .7  Inches  In 
reed  minus  three  ends  per  dent,  90 
ends  per  Inch  finished  and  72  picks 
per  Inch  finished,  equals  86  ends  In 
reed  and  69  picks  in  loom. 

10  per  cent  take-up  on  warp  In 
weaving  6  per  cent  size  on  warp  In 
weaving. 

l-28s  cotton  warp,  1-30B  cotton  fill- 
ing. 

Color — slate  or  drab. 

90  x  27  equals  2,430  plus  10  per  cent 
equals  2,700  yards  l-2Ss  cotton  warp, 
72  x  27  equals  1,944  yards  l-30s  cot- 
ton filling. 

2,700  yards  1  -28s  cotton  warp  equals 
1.837  ounces,  1,944  yards  l-30s  cotton 
filling  equals  1.234  ounces,  equals  3.- 
071  ounces. 

Finish  equals  brush  and  calender. 
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Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 

The  yarns  used  In  making  sllesla 
vary  from  30s  to  40s.  These  counts 
of  yarn  would  be  made  in  a  mill  of 
the  second  division,  as  given  in  a  pre- 
vious lesson.  Mills  making  this  class 
of  goods  are  now  generally  equipped 
with  a  bale  breaker.  After  the  cotton 
Is  stapled  and  the  bales  sorted  out, 
according  to  the  length  of  staple  and 
grade  of  cotton,  ;  several  .bales  are 
placed  around  the  bale  breaker  and 
the  cotton  fed  to  this  machine  alter- 
nately from  each  bale.  By  this  meth- 
od the  cotton  is  more  thoroughly  mixed 
than  If  a  whole  bale  was  fed  to  the 
machine  at  once.  The  cotton  is  then 
dropped  on  an  endless  lattice  and  car- 
ried to  its  proper  bin.  This  latter  Is 
generally  movable  in  either  direction 
so  that  it  may  be  placed  In  position  to 
drop  the  cotton  into  Its  proper  bin. 
The  mixings  should  be  as  large  as 
possible  and  cotton  of  a  fair  grade 
having  a  staple  of  1%  inches  for  this 
class  of  goods.  The  mixings  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  as  long  as  pos- 
sible and  the  good  waste  from  the 
pickers,  cards,  drawing  frames  and 
back  of  slubber  should  be  mixed  In  at 
this  place.  The  waste  from  the  above 
machines  Is  collected  at  regular  In- 
tervals, and  may  be  mixed  as  fast  as 
collected.  Little  system  is  used  in 
mixing  the  waste  Into  the  raw  stock, 
but  the  picker  room  boas  should  watch 
to  see  that  the  waste  man  keeps  the 
different  lengths  of  staples,  kinds  and 
grades  of  cotton  by  themselves.  Oth- 
erwise trouble  is  bound  to  occur  at  the 
latter  machines.  The  raw  stock  Is  put 
through  an  opener,  and  sometimes 
three  but  more  often 

TWO  PROCESSES  OF  PICKING. 

The  hopper  of  the  opener  Is  filled 
with  cotton  and  started  up  and  should 
be  kept  well  filled  all  the  time  it  Is 
in  motion.  The  speed  of  the  beater  of 
this  machine  for  this  class  of  goods 
should  be  1,060  revolutions  per  min- 
ute with  a  fan  speed  of  350  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  Keep  your  bin  beat- 
er clean,  and  see  that  It  Is  adjusted 
to  the  proper  distance  from  the  lift- 
ing apron,  so  that  the  correct  amount 
of  cotton  will  be  fed  to  the  breaker 
picker.    The  total  weight  of  the  laps 


for  both  the  warps  and  filling  yarn 
should  be  about  40  pounds  or  16 
ounces  to  yard  of  lap.  These  laps  are 
put  up  at  the  finisher  picker  and 
doubled  four  into  one.  The  speed  of 
the  beater  Is  1,450  revolutions  per 
minute,  with  a  fair  speed  of  1,100  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  This  gives  thr 
cotton  about  42  beats  per  Inch  of 
cotton  fed.  The  beats  per  Inch  giver 
to  cotton  do  not  vary  much  on  all 
classes  of  cotton,  except  in  the  case 
of  Sea  Island,  of  a  long  staple.  In  the 
latter  case  the  speed  of  the  beater  Is 
slowed  down  so  that  the  cotton  re- 
ceives from  29  to  34  beats  per  Inch 
The  total  weight  of  the  lap  at  the 
front  end  of  the  finisher  Is  35  pounds 
or  12V4  ounces  to  yard  of  lap.    The 

BOBBIN  WASTE  COTTON 
is  mixed  at  this  point.  It  first  having 
gone  through  an  extra  process  to  take 
out  the  twist.  This  'waste  is  made  into 
a  lap  and  then  put  up  at  the  finisher 
picker  and  mixed  In  proportions  of 
three  laps  of  raw  stock  to  one  lap  of 
bobbin  waste.  The  draughts  of  the 
picker  should  be  looked  after  to  see 
that  the  currents  of  air  are  properly 
directed  so  as  to  obtain  the  beat  ad- 
vantage In  making  an  even,  firm  lap 
that  will  not  lick  up  at  the  card.  Too 
much  waste  In  the  mixing  will  also 
tend  to  make  a  lap  split  or  lick  up  at 
the  card. 

THE   CARD 

should  have  a  draft  of  not  less  than 
100.  The  settings  should  be  the  sam 
as  given  in  a  previous  lesson  and  the 
cylinder  and  do  O'er  stripped  three 
times  a  day.  The  cylinder  and  doffer 
should  be  ground  once  a  month  and 
the  flats  about  once  la  every  three 
weeks.  The  weight  of  the  sliver  at 
the  front  should  be  about  65  grain: 
per  yard.  Use  the  same  count  of  wire 
for  cylinder  and  doffer  as  given  in  the 
last  article. 

The  card  sliver  is  put  through  threr 
processes  of  drawing.  In  some  mills 
the  cotton  is  put  through  a  railway 
head.  This  machine  doubles  from  8  to 
16  ends,  and  this  at  the  front  passes 
through  a  trumpet,  which  automatical- 
ly evens  It.  When  this  process  Is 
used,  one  process  of  drawing  frames 
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la  left  out.  The  weight  of  the  silver 
at  the  front  of  the  finisher  drawing 
should  be  about  70  grains  per  yard. 
Bee  that  your  leather  top  rolls  are 
well  i  arnfshed  and  otherwise  In  per 
feet  condition.  The  following  direc- 
tions will  be  found  excellent  for  mak- 
ing the  varnish  to  use  on  the  rolls: 
three  ounces  glue  (use  a  gelatin  fish 
glue),  one  ounce  of  acid  (acetic).  Let 
this  dissolve  and  then  add  color  and 
10  or  12  drops  of  ell  of  origanum.  In 
warm  weather  a  little  boras  may  be 
added.  The  silver  la  taken  from  the 
drawing  frame  and  run  through  the 
slubber,  where  It  la  made  Into  a  .50 
hank  roving.    The 

SLUBBER  ROVING 

Is  then  put  through  three  proc- 
esses of  fly  frames  for  both 
warp  and  filling  yarns,  the 
bank  roving  being  as  follows:  First 
Intermediate,  1.50;  second  interme- 
diate, 4  and  7.50  hank  at  the  Jack 
frame  for  the  warp  yarn  and  8.  for 
the  filling  yam.  See  that  your  fly 
frame  rolls  are  spread  to  the  proper 
distance  and  look  out  for  the  shape 
of  your  full  bobbins  to  see  that  the 
taper  of  the  ends  Is  neither  too  blunt 
nor  too  sharp.  If  the  former.  It  Is  li- 
able to  run  over  both  on  the  framr 
and  In  handling,  and  if  the  latter,  only 
a  small  amount  of  roving  can  be 
wound  on  each  bobbin.  The  warp  yarn 
is  spun  In  the  ring  spinning  frame,  but 
the  ailing  yarn  may  be  either  spun  on 
a  ring  frame  or  a  mule,  but  is  gener- 
ally done  on  the  former  machine.  The 
particulars  for  a  warp  frame  spinning 
36s  yarn  has  already  .been  given  in  a 
previous  lesson.  Those  used  for  a  Ail- 
ing frame  spinning  40s  are  as  follows: 
Gauge  of  spindles,  2%  Inches;  diam- 
eter of  ring.  1  5-16  Inches;  length  of 
traverse.  5%  Inches;  speed  of  spindle, 
8,800  revolutions  per  minute;  twist 
per  Inch,  23.72.  The  warp  yarn  Is  then 
spooled,  warped  and  put  through  a 
slasher. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 


CREAM. 
A  few  grains  of  fast  cotton  yellow  C 
Ex.,     5     pounds     Glauber's,     one-half 
pound  sal  soda. 

LIGHT  ECRU. 

1-18  ounce  fast  cotton  yellow  C  Ex, 

1-16-ounce,  direct  orange  TO. 

ECRU. 

1-16  ounce  fast  cotton  yellow  C.  Ex. 

114    ounces    fast   cotton   brown   G.,   s 

pounds  Glauber's,   V4  pound  sal  soda. 

LIGHT    SLATE. 

2  ounces  fast  cotton  yellow  C  Ex.,  4 

ounces    direct    black    8.,    6     pounds 

Glauber's,   %  pound  sal  soda. 

SLATE. 

1  pound  direct  black  S..  4  ounces 
fast  cotton  yellow  C.  Ex.,  10  pounds 
Glauber's,  1  pound  sal  soda. 

DARE   SLATE. 

2  pounds  diamine  black  BH,  4 
ounces  diamine  fast  yellow  A-  4 
ounces  oxydlamlne  black  A.,  20  pounds 
Glauber's,  2  pounds  sal  soda. 

LIGHT  DRAB. 
4  ounces  diamine  fast  yellow  A.,  4 
ounces   diamine  brown    B.,  4    ounces 
diamine  black   BH.,   10  pounds  Glau- 
ber's, 2  pounds  sal  soda. 
DRAB. 
%  pound  diamine  fast  yellow  A.  54 
pound   diamine   black   BH.,   S   ounces 
diamine   brown   B.,    10   pounds   Glau- 
ber's, two  pounds  sal  soda. 
LIGHT  TAN. 
V»  pound  diamine  fast  yellow  A.,  % 
pound  diamlneral  brown  G„  10  pounds 
Glauber's,  two  pounds  sal  soda. 
TAN. 

2  pounds  diamine  catechlne  10,1 
pound  diamine  fast  yellow  B.,  10 
pounds  Glauber's,  2  pounds  sal  soda. 

OLD   GOLD. 

3  pounds  diamine  fast  yellow  B*  2 
pounds  diamine  catechlne  B  a.,  Vt 
ounce  diamine  black  BH.,  10  pounds 
Glauber's,  2  pounds  sal  soda, 

PEARL. 
1-16  ounce  diamine  brilliant  blue  0, 
5  pounds  Glauber's,  1  pound  sal  soda, 
after-treated   U   per  cent  copper  sul- 
phate. 
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SKY   BLUB. 

*   ounces*  diamine   sky   blue   FF„   6 

pounds  Glauber's,  4  pound  sal  soda. 

BLUE. 

2    pounds    diamine    bine     RW.,    5 

pounds  Glauber's,  4   pound  sal  soda. 

RED. 

4   per  cent   prlmuline,   26   per  cent 

Glauber's,  3  per  cent  sal  soda. 

DlazoUzed  14  per  cent  nitrate  soda 
5  per  cent  sulphuric  acid.    Developed 
two  pounds  beta  naphthoL 
SCARLET. 

4  pounds  benzo  fast  scarlet  4  BS., 
30  pounds  Glauber's,  3  pounds  sal 
■odm. 

MAROON. 

5  pounds  tetrazo  corlntb  B.,  30 
pounds  Glauber's,  3  pounds  sal  soda. 

HELIOTROPE. 
4  pound  heliotrope  BB.,  10  pounds 
Glauber's,  %  pound  sal  soda. 
PINK 

4  pound  tetraso  pink  BU.,  20 
pounds  Glauber's  4  pound  sal  soda. 

YELLOW. 

1%  pounds  chlorine  yellow  GO..  20 

pounds  Glauber's,  2  pounds  sal  soda. 

ORANGE. 

2  pounds  benzo  fast  orange  S.,  30 
pounds  Glauber's,  3  pounds  sal  soda. 

DARK   GREEN. 

3  per  cent  benzo  dark  green  GO.,  2 
per  cent  chrysophenlne,  1  per  cent  di- 
rect black  B. 

GREEN. 

3  per  cent  brilliant  benzo  green  B., 

4  per  cent  chrysopbenlne,  30  per  cent 

Glauber's,  3  per  cent  sal  soda. 

NAVY  BLUE. 

5  per  cent  dlazo  black  BHN.,  30  per 
cent  Glauber's,  3  per  cent  sal  soda 

LIGHT  BROWN. 
3   per  cent  tblon   brown   G.,   6   per 
cent  sodium    sulphide,    30    per    cent 
Glauber's,  3  per  cent  soda  ash. 
BROWN. 
3  per  cent  diamine  brown  B.,  1  per 
cent  diamine  yellow  B.,  1  per  cent  dia- 
mine catechine  G.,  30  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's, 8  per  cent  sal  soda. 


DARK  BROWN. 

2  per  cent  benzo  fast  black,  24  per 

cent    benzo    fast   red   L.,   4   per   cent 

chryBophenlne,  30  per  cent  Glauber's, 

3  per  cent  sal  soda. 

BLACK. 

16  per  cent  thlon  black  B.,   15  per 

cent  sodium  sulphide,  3  per  cent  soda 

ash,  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 


LAWN 


lawn  is  a  light- weight,  single1 
cloth  wash  fabric,  weighing  from  114 
to  2*4  ounces  per  yard  and  in  differ- 
ent widths  finished.  It  Is  composed  ot 
all  cotton  yarns  from  l-40s  to  about 
l-lOOs,  and  is  always  woven  with  a 
plain   weave  5 — f 

PLAIN  LAWN 
is  made  of  grey  yarn  in  both  the  warp 
and  filling.  The  fancier  grades,  or 
those  having  a  color  effect,  are  pro- 
duced by  printing  vines,  floral  stripes, 
small  dowers,  etc.,  In  bright  colors  In 
scattered  effects  upon  the  face  of  the 
goods,  the  warp  and  the  filling  in  all 
cases  being  grey  yarns.  The  patterns 
are  always  printed,  never  woven. 

Lawn  is  made  in  various  grades, 
ranging  In  price  from  6  to  124  and  16 
cents  per  yard,  and  it  Is  used  princi- 
pally In  the  manufacture  or  ladles'  and 
children's  summer  dresses,  sash  cur- 
tains, etc.  Being  a  rather  sheer  fab- 
ric, lawn  Is  best  adapted  to  those  light 
running  looms  In  which  the  action  of 
shedding  Is  easiest  upon  the  fine  yarns 
used  In  this  style  of  goods. 

The  warp  for  this  fabric  is  warped 
upon  an  ordinary  warper  and  the  va- 
rious beams  placed  upon  the  slasher, 
the  yarn  being  sized  just  about  the 
same  as  Is  noted  for  an  ordinary 
sheeting,  though,  of  course,  different 
sizing  compounds  and  a  greater 
amount  of  care  Is  necessary ,  due  to 
the  fine  yarn  sizes  used.  It  Is  never 
a  very  successful  policy  to  use  bleach- 
ed yarns  In  any  or  the  finer  numbers, 
in  fact,  It  Is  probable  that  no  domes- 
tic concern  uses  single  bleached  or 
dyed  yarns  of  a  finer  size  than  708-1. 
It  is  more  economical  to  use  grey 
yarns,  and  In  most  cases  It  gives  a 
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much  better  reault,  and  besides  cloths 
are  practical  when  made  from  grey 
yarns  when  they  would  be  impractical 
Id  bleached  and  dyed  yarns.  The 
method  of  making  any  fabric  depends 
a  good  deal  on  the  reault  desired,  and 
It  Is  the  adoption  of  the 

CORRECT  METHOD 

which  brings  success  la  a  great 
many  Instances.  Curtain  mills  have 
adopted  the  automatic  loom  for  some 
of  the  fabrics  which  they  produce,  and 
because  of  this  reason  they  are  earn- 
ing quite  large  dividends.  Other  mills 
have  adopted  fast  colors  and  are  now 
piece  bleaching  their  product  Instead 
of  using  bleached  and  dyed  yarns,  and 
are  thus  obtaining  a  greater  margin  of 
profit  tban  others  making  similar 
cloths.  Other  illustrations  might  be 
given  of  a  similar  character,  but  Intel- 
ligence should  bs  used  If  successful 
results  are  to  be  secured.  Lawns  are 
practically  always  woven  upon  light 
looms,  and  very  few  have  ever  been 
woven  upon  automatic  machines.  This 
has  resulted  because  fine  yarns  are 
likely  to  break  more  extensively  and 
because  the  weight  of  the  noddies 
upon  the  fine  yarn  causes  breakage 
and  loss  of  production.  The  number 
of  looms  per  weaver  is  therefore  re- 
duced, and  the  possibility  of  saving 
decidedly  less.  In  order  for  automatic 
looms  to  be  successful  they  must  be 
kept  In  operation,  and  fine  yarn  does 
not  allow  this  as  extensively  as  me- 
dium and  coarse  sizes. 

The  plain  weave  requires  but  two 
harnesses,  but  where  there  are  a  great 
number  of  ends  in  the  warp,  the  yarn 
wonld  be  very  much  crowded  If  the 
warp  was  drawn  In  on  two  harnesses. 
Therefore,  four  or  more  harnesses  are 
used. 

Lawn,  when  finished,  should  have 
a  very  soft,  smooth  feel.  Therefore 
the  finishing  process  Includes  brush- 
ing, very  light  starching  or  sizing, 
tirett  calendering  or  pressing. 

16, square  Inches  equals  6.9  grains. 

4tfV,36  equals  1.440  x  6.9  equals  9,- 
9&6  divided  by  16  equals  621  divided 
,bx  437.5  equate  1.419  ounces  per  yard, 
„  4friaches  wide  finished. 


40  pieces  white  warp  yarn  x  314 
Inches  equals  140  inches  equals  -6 
grains. 

140  x  7,000  equals  980,000  divided  by 
.6  equals  1,960,000  divided  by  » 
equals  54,444  divided  by  840  equals 
l-66s  cotton  warp. 


46  pieces  white  filling  yarn  x  3ft 
Inches  equals  100  equals  .35  grains. 

100  x  7,000  equals  700,000  divided  by 
.36  equals  2,000,000  divided  by  36 
equala  55,555  divided  by  840  equals 
l-66s  cotton  filling. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

40  inches  finished. 

64  ends  per  Inch  finished,  62  picks 
per  inch  finished  equals  SO  ends  In 
reed  and  58  picks  in  loom. 

Reed,  1,080;  42)  inches  In  reed.  I 
ends  per  dent 

E  per  cent  take-up  on  warp  In  weav- 
ing. 

64@40  equala  2,560  ends  plus  6  per 
cent  take-up  equals  2,694  yards. 

62  picks  x  40  Inches  equals  2,480 
yards. 

2,694  yards,  l-66s  cotton  warp 
equals  .748  ounces;  2,480  yards,  1-66b 
cotton  filling  equala  .71!  ounces  total, 
1.460  ounces. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars, 
The  counts  of  yarns  from  whicb 
lawn  is  made  vary  according  to  the 
quality  of  lawn  being  made.  This  va- 
ries from  40s  to  100s.  The  yarns  are 
made  In  the  third  division  of  mills, 
as  given  in  a  previous  lesson  or  those 
mills  which  make  high  count  yarns. 
In  this  article  we  will  consider  the 
warp  yarn  to  be  60s  and  the  filling 
yarn  to  be  100s.  For  these  two  counts 
raw  stock  of  two  different  lengths  of 
staple  and  grade  of  yarn  would  be 
used.  For  100s  a  Sea  Island  cotton  of 
about  1  7-16-inch  staple  may  be  used 
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and  for  the  warp  yarn  an  Allen  cotton 
of  about  l|'lnchea  staple.  The  two 
cottons  would  be  treated  differently  at 
every  process,  and  so  we  will  describe 
the  two  cottons  at  each  process.  The 
Allen  cotton  would  be  put  through  the 
bale  breaker  In  the  manner  described 
in  the  article  of  last  week,  and  carried 
to  its  proper  bin.  At  this  point  the 
GOOD  WASTE  IS  MIXED  IN. 
It  is  not  the  general  custom  to  run 
the  Sea  Island  cotton  through  the  bale 
breaker,  but  to  mis  it  by  hand  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  bales 
mixed  are  of  a  uniform  length  and 
that  the  grade  of  each  bale  is  up 
to  standard.  Those  bales  not  up  to 
standard  should  be  shipped  back  to 
the  broker.  The  good  waste  is  mixed 
In  at  this  point,  but  be  sure  that  the 
waste  boy  only  puts  in  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton, for  if  a  shorter  staple  cotton  gets 
in  It  will  cause  trouble  at  subsequent 
machines.  The  Allen  cotton  Is  put 
through  two  processes  of  picking  and 
an  opener.  For  this  class  of  cotton 
three  processes  of  picking  would  be 
better  for,  as  it  is  a  very  dirty  cotton, 
the  extra  picking  would  help  to  clean 
It.  The  speeds  of  all  the  picking  ma- 
chines previously  given  may  be  used 
for  this  cotton.  The  weight  of  the 
lap  at  the  breaker  picker  should  be 
about  40  pounds  or  a  16-ounce  lap. 
The  doublings  are  four  Into  one  at  the 
finisher,  the  total  weight  being  3.5 
pounds  or  a  12-ounce  lap.  if  an  inter- 
mediate picker  is  used,  the  total 
weight  of  the  lap  should  be  about  37  ' 
pounds  or  a  12-ounce  lap.     The 

SEA  ISLAND  COTTON 
Is  only  put  through  an  opener  and  one 
process  of  picking,  the  reason  for  this 
being  that  the  staple  is  so  long  that 
If  two  processes  are  used  the  extra 
beating  that  it  receives  tends  to  put 
neps  into  the  staple.  The  speeds  of 
the  opener  are  slowed  down  and  the 
speeds  of  the  finisher  parts  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  speed  of  a  rigid  two-blad- 
ed beater  should  not  exceed  "1.000  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  The  total  weight 
of  the  lap  should  be  about  30  pounds 
or  about  a  9-ounce  lap  to  the  yard. 
The  roving  waste  should  be  mixed  in 
at  the  finisher  picker  process,  as  pre- 
viously explained.    The  cards  should 


be  set  close  for  both  cottons,  the  main 
difference  being  in  the  setting  of  the 
feed  roller  to  the  llcker-ln,  which 
should  be  set  according  to  the  length 
of  staple.  The  usual  points  that  have 
been  given  in  previous  lessons  should 
be  looked  out  for  when  running  Allen 
cotton,  the  weight  of  the  sliver  In 
front  being  65  grains  to  the  yard  and 
the  production  being  about  500  pounds 
for  a  week  of  60  hours,  the  draft  be- 
ing not  less  than  100.   For  Sea  Island 

ADDITIONAL  CARE 
has  to  be  taken;  also  .certain  speeds 
have  to  be  altered.  It  has  been  found 
that  by  slowing  the  speed  of  the  Hck- 
er-in  less  neps  are  put  Into  the  cot- 
ton and  still  the  cotton  is  cleaned.  In 
fact,  one  overseer  using  this  class  of 
cotton  lagged  his  llcker-ln  pulley  so 
as  to  obtain  an  extra  diameter  of  1% 
Inches  and  found  the  results  excellent, 
the  sliver  showing  fewer  neps  than 
when  the  usual  speed  of  the  ltcker-in 
was  used.  On  this  cotton  it  is  the  gen- 
eral practice  to  use  high  drafts  and 
sometimes  a  draft  of  165  Is  used,  but 
for  general  purposes  a  draft  of  about 
130  Is  used.  The  flats  are  speeded  so 
as  to  make  one  complete  revolution 
every  45  minutes,  the  extra  speed  be- 
ing obtained  by  lagging  the  pulley  on 
the  cylinder  that  drives  the  flats.  This, 
of  course,  takes  out  more  waste,  but 
it  makes  less  work  tor  the  combers  to 
do.  The  weight  of  the  sliver  at  the 
card  Is  about  45  grains  per  yard.  Strip 
and  grind  cards  the  same  as  stated 
In  previous  articles. 

THE  WIRE  FILLET 
used  for  cards  making  sliver  for  high 
class  yarns  Is  generally  firmer  than 
that  previously  given  and  if  cards  are 
used  for  high  count  yarn  the  size  of 
the  fillet  should  be  as  follows:  Cylin- 
der No.  34  wire  or  110s  English  count; 
dofter  and  top  flats,  No,  36  wire  or  130s 
English  count.  The  production  of  a 
card  on  Sea  Island  cotton  varies  from 
326  to  450  pounds  per  week  of  60 
hours.  Four  hundred  pounds  Is  a  good 
average.  From  the  cards  both  cottons 
are  taken  to  the  comber  room  and  the 
doublings  at  the  silver  lap  are  14  into 
one.  The  weight  of  the  Allen  tap  at 
the  front  is  320  grains  per  yard  and 
the  Sea  Island  weighs  250  grains  per 
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yard.  The  cottons  are  then  put  through 
the  ribbon  Up  machine,  where  the 
Allen  is  doubled  6  Into  one,  but  It  Is 
the  general  custom  to  double  the  Sea 
Island  only  5  Into  one,  the  weight  of 
lap  at  the  front  end  being  260  grains 
per  yard  for  Allen  and  200  grains  lor 
Sea  Island.  The  laps  are  taken  to  the 
combers,  where  they  are  doubled  6 
Into  one.  The  speed  of  the  combers 
should  be  about  85  to  90  nepe  per  min- 
ute for  Allen  and  TG  to  80  for  Sea 
Island.  The  amount  of  waste  taken 
out  at  the  comber  Is  important  A  good 
average  for  Allen  is  18  per  cent  and 
for  Sea  Island  20  to  25  per  cent.   The 

WEIGHT  OF  THE  SLIVER 
for  Allen  Is  about  42  and  for  Sea  Island 
about  36  grains  per  yard.  After  pass- 
ing through  the  comber  the  silver  Is 
put  through  two  processes  of  drawing, 
the  weight  of  the  sliver  at  the  front 
being  60  grains  per  yard  for  Sea 
Island  and  70  grains  for  Allen.  On  all 
machines  when  leather  top  rolls  are 
used  for  Sea  Island,  stock  should  be 
kept  In  the  best  of  shape  and  oiled 
and  varnished  frequently.  The  speed 
of  the  front  roll  on  the  finisher  draw- 
ing for  Sea  Island  should  be  about  320 
revolutions  per  minute  or  80  revolu- 
tions per  minute  slower  than  for  Al- 
len. The  slubber  draws  the  sliver  Into 
.50  hank  roving  for  Allen  and  .80  hank 
for  Sea  Island.  The  Sea  Island  is  put 
through  three  processes  of  fly  frames, 
the  hank  roving  being  as  follows: 
First  intermediate,  2.25;  second  Inter- 
mediate, 5.00;  Jack'  frame,  IS  hank, 
and  for  Allen:  First  Intermediate,  J. 60; 
second  intermediate,  4.00;  Jack  frame, 
12  hank.  The  twist  per  inch  put  into 
Sea  Island  cotton  Is  a  little  less  than 
the  usual  amount  used  for  other  cot- 
tons, the  standard  for  Jack  frames  be- 
ing square  root  of  hank  x  1.2.  The 
filling  yarn  Is  mule  spun  and  the  warp 
yarn  ring  spun,  the  following  particu- 
lars being  used:  Gauge  of  frame,  2! 
inches;  diameter  of  ring,  1%  Inches; 
length  of  traverse,  6  Inches;  speed  of 
spindle,  10,000  revolutions  per  minute; 
twist  per  Inch,  34.86.  The  warp  yarn  is 
then  taken  to  the  spoolers  and  from 
here  to  the  warpers,  where  it  1b  run 
on  beams  and  taken  to  the  slasher. 
The  following  Is  a  good  size  to  use: 


100  gallons  water,  64  pounds  potato 
starch,  2  pounds  Yorkshire  gam,  1M 
pounds  soap. 

Finishing  Particulars. 

Lawns  have  to  be  very  carefully 
handled  In  the  bleaching  process. 
Tbey  are  starched  with  an  ordinary 
starch  mangle  with  from  8  to  II 
ounces  best  white  German  dextrine 
per  gallon,  mixed  cold,  and  boiled  for 
one  hour,  with  a  little  blueing  added 
to  shade  required. 

They  are  then  finished  on  the  stent- 
er  machine,  dryed  with  hot  air,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  the  pieces  per- 
fectly straight 

Lawns  are  often  tinted  light  shades 
of  blue,  pink,  cream,  ecru,  pearl,  green 
and  other  light  tints  with  direct  col- 
ors added  to  the  starch,  the  direct 
colors  being  used  generally.  The  basic 
and  acid  colors  are  also  tinted  to  make 
bright  colors. 

tartan 'plaids 

Tartan  plaid  is  a  narrow,  light- 
weight, single  cloth  fabric,  weighing 
from  2  to  2*4  ounces  per  yard  finish- 
ed, and  Is  composed  of  regular  cotton 
yarns  from  l-20a  to  l-26s  in  warp  and 


filling.  It  Is  always  woven  about  23H 
Inches  in  the  reed,  to  finish  about  22 
inches  wide.  This  Is  done  to  prevent 
It  from  coming  too  close  to  the  ging- 
ham lines. 

Tartan  plaids  are  generally  woven 
with  a  ' — -  45  degree,  right  hand 
twill  weave,  and  are  always  woven  In 
plaid  patterns  In  Imitation  of  the  im- 
ported worsted  fabric  of  this  name. 

Each  line  of  patterns  has  a  stand- 
ard name,  which  represents  a  slgnifl- 
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cant  style  of  color  arrangement,  such 
cs  Rob  Roy,  dress  Stewart,  Royal 
Ltewart,  Malcolm,  Fraser,  McGregor, 
Sinclair,  Gordon,  Drummond,  Macpher- 
son,   etc. 

Those  colors  most  used  are  red, 
green,  black,  white,  brown,  drab,  wine, 
dark  green,  scarlet,  dark  blue,  etc. 

IN  THE  ROB  ROT  STYLE 
the  pattern  takes  the  form  of  a  broad, 
two-colored  check,  1%  x  m,  inches, 
either  black  and  red,  or  black  and 
white,  viz.:  72  black,  72  red  In  warp 
and  filling.  The  dress  Stewart  pattern 
Is  composed  principally  of  white  yarn. 
The  Royal  Stewart  has  a  decided  red 
color  effect,  the  Gordon  pattern  a  very 
green    color  effect,   etc. 

Aniline  colors  are  used  in  dyeing 
the  yarns  for  this  fabric,  the  warp 
yarns  being  given  an  extra  run,  to  in- 
sure an  even  shade,  which,  while  not 
being  exactly  a  fast  color,  is  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  action  of  a 
rather  wet  finish   (gingham  finish). 

The  warps  for  this  fabric  are  order 
ed  from  the  spinner  in  lengths  of 
either  720,  1,080,  1,200  or  1,500  yards, 
and  have  either  1,000,  1,200,  1,400  or 
2,0410  ends  in  them. 

The  most  popular  are  720,  or  1,080 
yards  and  1,400  ends. 

The  warp  is  dyed  In  bulk  and  the 
necessary  number  of  ends  of  each  col- 
or are  then  split  off.  When  all  the 
colors  have  been  split  or  separated, 
the  splittings,  or  separated  bunches  of 
ends  of  each  color,  are  assembled  In 
the  beaming  frame,  and  the  yarn  Is 
arranged  as  per  pattern  in  the  rathe 
comb,  and  the  warp  run  through  this 
rathe  onto  the  beam.  After  beaming 
the  warp  is  drawn  In  in  the  regular 
manner. 

To  finish  this  fabric,  the  goods  are 
taken  from  the  loom  and  run  through 
the  brusher,  then  through  the  sprink- 
ler, after  which  they  are  very  lightly 
slied,  then  run  upon  the  tenterlng  ma- 
chine to  prevent  undue  shrinkage  In 
width,  also  to  assist  in  drying,  then 
calendered,  but  not  to  a  glossy  finish. 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Style —  Rob  Roy — finished  22  Inches 
wide;  reed,  1,080 — 23*4  inches  in  reed, 
two  ends  per  dent;  1-S6s  cotton  warp 


— 10  per  cent  take-up;  l-22s  cotton 
filling — 40  picks;  I — ,  ,  45  degree, 
right-hand  twill  weave,  16  ends  extra 
for  selvage. 

Warp  pattern:  72  black  x  72  reed, 
total  144,  all  equal  9  patterns  plus  112 
ends. 

1,424  ends  In  warp  (Including  sel- 
vage.) 

Start  29  red  at  x,  end  28  red  at  x. 

704  ends  black  plus  10  per  cent 
equals  780  yards  l-26s  warp  equals 
.5715  ounce;  720  ends  red  plus  10  per 
cent  equals  800  yards  l-6s  warp  equals 
.6860  ounce;  48  picks  times  23H  equals 
564  yards,  l-22a  filling  equals  .488 
ounce  and  564  yards,  l-22s  filling 
equals  .488  ounce,  equals  2.1335  ounces. 
2.1335  ounces  per  yard,  22  inches  wide. 

Finish — very  light  size,  tenter,  cal- 


Cardlng  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  yarns  used  In  the  manufacture 
of  tartan  plaids  are  made  in  mills  of 
the  first  and  second  division,  as  given 
in  a  previous  lesson.  The  counts  or 
yarn  vary  according  to  the  mill  in 
which  they  are  made,  and  the  counts 
taken  as  examples  for  this  article  are 
1  22b  filling  yarn  and  l-26s  warp  yarn. 
The  cotton  used  for  these  goods  is  of 
a  fair  grade  and  a  staple  varying  from 
I  inch  to  1  1-16  inches.  We  will  con- 
sider the  staple  to  be  one  inch.  The 
cotton  is  stapled  and  put  through  a 
bale  breaker  and  from  here  Is  passed 
by  a  series  of  lattice  aprons  to  the 
mixing  bin.  Use  as  large  a  mixing  as 
possible  at  one  time,  because  the  less 
mixings  the  evener  the  yarn  will  be. 
The  good  waste  from  the  machines  up 
to  the  slubber  is  mixed  into  the  raw 
stock  at  this  point  the  collections  of 
this  waste  being  made  at  regular  In- 
tervals. The  raw  stock  Is  sometimes 
put  through 

TWO  PROCESSES  OF  PICKING 
and  an  opener  and  sometimes  through 
three  processes  of  picking  and  an  op- 
ener. It  has  been  found  that  two  proc- 
esses of  picking  will  clean  the  cot- 
ton properly,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  not  be  so  apt  to  put  neps  Into  It. 
When  two  processes  of  pickings  are 
used,  the  particulars  of  the  intermedl- 
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ate  picker  given  below  may  be  drop- 
ped, the  other  particulars  remaining 
the  same  as  given.  The  hopper  or  teed 
box  of  the  opener  should  always  be 
kept  at  least  half  full  and  generally  a 
porcupine  beater  is  used.  The  speed 
of  this  beater  should  be  about  1,050 
revolutions  per  minute,  with  a  Ian 
speed  of  350  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  cotton  is  then  passed  to  the  feed 
rolls  of  the  breaker  picker.  Keep  the 
pin  beater  of  this  machine  tree  from 
cotton,  as  it  his  to  be  watched  to  see 
that  the  sliver  waste  does  not  tangle 
around  it  This  roll  Is  more  trouble- 
some  on  some  makes  of  machines  than 
on  others.  The 

SPEED  OP  THE  BEATER 
{which  generally  Is  of  a  two-bladed 
rigid  type)  Is  1,500  revolutions  per 
minute,  the  fan  speed  being  1,400  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  weight  of  the 
lap  at  the  front  should  be  about  40 
pounds  total  weight  or  a  16-ounce  lap. 
Some  system  of  marking  has  to  be 
employed,  so  that  the  laps  of  other 
grades  and  lengths  of  staple  will  not 
become  mixed  and  thus  cause  trouble 
later  on.  Of  course,  like  staples  and 
weights  of  laps  may  be  placed  togeth- 
er, but  It  is  the  general  custom  to  mark 
the  laps  at  the  end  as  they  are  taken 
off  the  machine  with  different  colored 
crayons.  For  example,  1  1-16  may  be 
marked  brown,  1%  blue,  1 1-16  salmon, 
etc  This  is  not  generally  done  at 
any  except  the  finisher  picker.  The 
laps  are  doubled  four  Into  one  at  the 
Intermediate  picker,  the  speed  of  the 
beater  being  1,450  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  the  speed  of  the  fan  1,050 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  weight 
of  the  lap  at  the  front  Is  about  37 
pounds.  These  laps  are  put  up  at  the 
finisher  picker  and  doubled  four  into 
one.   It  Is  at  this  point  that 

THE  ROVING  WASTE 
Is  mixed  In  In  a  proportion  of  one  lap 
of  roving  waste  to  three  laps  of  raw 
stock.  The  cotton  receives  about  42 
beats  per  inch  fed.  The  total  weight 
of  the  lap  Is  about  39  pounds,  or  about 
a  16-ounce  per  yard  lap.  The  speed 
of  the  beater  is  about  1.500  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  the  speed  of  the 
fan  1,100  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
laps  are  then  put  up  at  the  card.  The 


card  is  set  to  accommodate  this  stock 
as  described  In  a  previous  lessojt,  the 
speed  of  cylinder  being  160  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  speed  of  the  Hcker-ln 
is  300  revolutions  per  minute.  Flats 
make  one  complete  revolution  every  40 
minutes.  The  draft  should  not  exceed 
100.    Use  a  large  diameter  doffer. 

Strip  three  times  dally  and  grind  at 
least  once  a  month.  The  weight  of  the 
silver  Is  6E  grains  per  yard.  The  pro- 
duction Is  about  900  pounds  per  week 
of  60  hours.  The  silver  is  then  put 
through  three  processes  of  drawing, 
being  doubled  six  Into  one,  the  speed 
of  the  front  roller  being  400  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  the  weight  of  draw- 
ing at  the  finisher  being  70  grains. 
Some  of  the  points  that  are  to  be  look- 
ed out  for  are  as  follows:  Stop  mo- 
tions, rolls,  laps  and  oiling.  The  silver 
is  next  taken  to  the  slubber  and  made 
into  .40  hank  roving,  the  usual  stand- 
ard for  twist  being  used.  Look  out 
for  the  shape  of  your  bobbins.  The 
slubber  roving  is  put  through  .three 
processes  of  fly  frames,  doubling  two 
into  one.  The  hank  roving  at  the  first 
Intermediate  is  1.10,  at  the  second 
2.70  hank  and  at  the  Jack  frame  five 
hank. 

The  rovings  are  then  taken  to  thu 
spinning  room  and  made  Into  the  re- 
quired yarn. 

THE  FILLING  TARN 
may  be  taken  to  either  the  mule  or 
ring  spinning  room.  If  taken  to  the 
ring  spinning  room,  the  following  are 
good  particulars  to  use  for  frame  mak- 
ing 22s  yarn:  Gauge  of  frame,  t\; 
diameter  of  ring,  1%  inches;  length 
of  traverse,  64  Inches;  twist  per  Inch, 
15.25;  speed  of  spindles,  7,400  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  For  a  warp  frame 
spinning  26s  use  gauge  of  frame,  1} 
Inches;  diameter  of  ring,  li  Inches: 
length  of  traverse,  6  Inches;  speed  of 
spindles,  9,700  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  warp  yarn  Is  then  spooled,  warped 
and  put  through  a  slasher. 


Dyeing   Particulars. 
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lWs  p«"  cent  diamine  sky  blue  FT., 
tt  per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow  FF., 
)  per  cent  Glauber"*,  2  per  cent  eat 
)da. 

BUCK. 
16  per  cent  thlon  black  O.,   15  per 
ent  sulphide  soda,  M  per  cent  salt;  3 
jer  cent  soda  ash. 


E  per  cent  benso  fast  orange  8.,  2 
per  cent  chrysophenine,  Vh  per  cent 
benzo  fast  black.  16  per  cent  salt,  2 
per  cent  soda  ash. 


1  per  cent  benso  fast  black,  %  per 
cent  chrysophenine,  1  ounces  benzo 
taut  red  GI..,  30  per  cent  Glauber's,  2 
per  cent  sal  soda. 


H  per  cent  beneo  fast  black,  14 
ounce  chrysophenine,  V*  ounce  benzo 
fast  red  GL„  36  per  cent  Glauber's,  2 
per  cent  sal  soda. 


DARK  GREEN. 
6   per   cent  diamine  black   HW„    4 
per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow  B.,  30  per 
cent  Glauber's,  2  per  cent  sal  soda. 


DARK  BLUE. 
15  per  cent  pyrogens  Indigo  B.,  15 
per  cent  sodium  sulphide,  30  per  cent 
salt,  3  per  cent  soda  ash,  2  pints  min- 
eral oil. 

YELLOW. 


BAYADERE 


Bayadere  is  a  fabric  In  which  the 
pattern  consists  of  a  stripe  running 
across  the  width  Instead  of  the  length 
of  the  material.  Such  patterns  are  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  ladles'  and 
children's  dress  goods,  and  may  be 
composed  entirely  of  ootton,  as  In  the 
cheapest  grades,  of  ootton  and  wor- 
sted In  the  medium,  or  entirely  of 
worsted  er  worsted  and  silk  In  the 
best  grades. 

The  fabric  considered  in  this  article 
Is  a  medium-grade  cloth  of  ladles' 
drees  goods,  and  Is  osraposed  of  wor- 
sted, silk  and  ootton  and  weighs  5% 
ounces  per  yard,  36  laches  wide,  fin- 
ished. 

The  pattern  is  a  zigzag  stripe,  ex- 
tending across  the  fabric  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  weft  on  a  rep  ground. 

Figure  1  shows  the  full  design  for 
the  one  repeat  of  the  pattern,  and  Is 
complete  on  132  warp  threads  and  SO 
picks. 

Figure  2  is  the  drawmg-ln  draft  and 
Is  complete  on  IB  harnesses. 

Figure  8  is  the  reefimg  plan. 

Figure  4  Is  the  chain  draft 

The  arrangement  of  the  warp  and 
weft  threads  Is  as  follows: 

Warp,  2  threads  blue  2-fiOs  worsted 
(xx  Ohio),  1  thread  brown  2-GOs  cot- 
ton (carded  peeler) ;  3  threads  in  pat- 
tern. 

Weft,  1  pick  light  blue  40-2s  spun 
silk,  2  picks  brown,  20-cut  cotton 
(wool  spun);   3  picks  In  pattern. 

20  reed,  3  threads  per  dent — 60 
threads  per  Inch.  Reeded  3S>4  Inches 
wide  for  36  inches  finished,  40  picks 
per  Inch. 

The  above  warp  must  be  made  on 
two  beams:  cotton  threads  on  top 
beam,  worsted  threads  on  bottom 
beam. 

When  drawing  in,  cotton  must  al- 
ways come  on  first  four  shafts,  and 
worsted  on  the  last  nine  shafts. 

Almost  any  dobby  loom  might  be 
used  having  the  required  number  of 
harnesses  and  shuttle  boxes. 

In  regulating  the  tension  of  the  two 
beams,  considerable  care  must  be  used 
In  order  that  the  rib  In  the  ground 
may  be  made  as  clear  and  distinct  as 
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possible.  This  mar  he  accomplished  by  trated  by  the  small  sketch.  Figure  6. 

having  relatively  more  weight  on  the  It  will   be   noticed   that    the    cotton 

cotton   beam   than    on    the    worsted,  (thin)    threads  are  held   very  nearly 

Fly.  3.         Fig.  2.  FI-.  i 


which  la  an  important  feature  In  the  straight,  while  the  worsted  are  forced 
manufacture  of  all  fabrics  of  a  rep  to  bend  around  the  heavy  picks  of  the 
character,  and    which   Is    fuUy   Ulua-      weft.    The    take-up    of    the    worsted 
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threads  1b  therefore  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  cotton,  being  about 
eight  per  cent,  while  the  cotton  la  only 
about  two  per  cent. 

The  worsted  warp  then  must  be 
made  relatively  longer. 

In  Introducing  the  weft  threads,  the 


Fig.  4. 

silk  pick  must  always  enter  when  the 
cotton  warp  threads   are  up  In   the 
ground  portion  of  the  cloth. 
THE  FINISHING. 

In  finishing  fabrics  of  this  charac- 
ter everything  depends  npon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  cloth — the  fabric  just  describ- 
ed having  a  dry  finish;  vis.,  after  being 
burled  and  mended,  It  Is  brushed, 
pressed  and  rolled  and  1b  then  ready 
for  shipment. 

In  the  best  grades,  however,  the 
cloth  must  be  scoured,  tentered,  shear- 
ed, brushed  and  pressed  before  being 
rolled  and  made  ready  for  shipment. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particular!. 

The  machines  used  in  making  the 
count  of  yarn  required  for  the  warp 
yarn  of  bayadere  will  be  found  In  the 
second  division  of  mills,  ss  given  In  a 
previous  lesson.  Bayadere,  as  has 
been  stated,  may  be  composed  of  all- 
worsted  or  all-cotton  yarns  or  a  mix- 
ture of  worsted  and  cotton  yarns,  or  a 
mixture  of  worsted,  silk  and  cotton.  In 
fact,  there  may  be  almost  any  com- 
bination of  these  three  fibres.  The 
best  grades  of  bayadere  are  made  up 
of  worsted  and  silk  yarns.  For  this 
article  we  will  consider  that  the  fab- 


ric Is  composed  of  all  three  kinds  of 
raw  stock,  worsted,  silk  and  cotton. 
For  the  warp,  2-60s  yarn  1b  used  and 
for  the  filling  a  20-cut  cotton  yarn  Ib 
used.  The  filling  yarn  is  spun  in  a 
woolen  mill  and  so 

THE  WARP  YARN 
will  be  the  one  considered  under  the 
above  heading. 

For  this  count  of  yarn  a  peeler  cot- 
ton 1b  used  of  about  lg-inch  staple. 
This  cotton  should  be  of  a  good  grade 
and  should  be  run  through  a  bale 
breaker.  The  principal  part  of  the 
mtving  Is  done  at  the  bale  breaker  for 
this  cotton.  The  cotton  is  brought 
from  the  storehouse  and  sampled  and 
the  bales  having  the  same  length  of 
staple  are  put  together.  Those  hav- 
ing a  staple  or  grade  not  up  to  mark 
are  laid  one  side.  Several  bales  are 
opened  and  placed  around  the  bale 
breaker  and  the  attendant  feeds  from 
each  bale  alternately  until  all  the  cot- 
ton Is  gone.  As  many  bales  as  possible 
and  convenient  should  be  opened 
and  placed  around  the  bale  breaker  at 
one  time  because  a 

MORE  EVEN  MIXING 
will  thus  be  obtained  and  the  yarn  will 
run  a  great  deal  evener.  After  passing 
through  the  bale  breaker  the  stock  is 
conveyed  automatically  to  the  mixing 
bins.  If  the  mixing  Is  done  by  hand, 
the  same  points  have  to  be  looked  out 
for,  the  only  difference  being  that  sev- 
eral hands  are  used  Instead  of  a  ma- 
chine. At  the  bins  the  good  waste  Is 
mixed.  The  raw  stock  ia  then  passed 
through  two  or  three  processes  of 
picking  and  an  opener.  If  only  two 
processes  of  picking  are  used,  then 
the  particulars  given  tor  the  interme- 
diate picker  may  be  left  out,  the  other 
particulars  given  remaining  the  same. 
The  hopper  of  the  opener  should  al- 
ways be  kept  more  than  half  full.  The 
speed  of 

THE  BEATER 
Is  1,050  revolutions  per  minute.  Gen- 
erally a  porcupine  style  of  beater  is 
used  for  this  machine,  with  a  fair 
speed  of  350  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  cotton  1b  then  passed  to  the  break- 
er picker.  The  speed  of  the  beater 
(two-bladed  rigid  type)  Is  abo 
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revolutions  per  minute,  that  of  the  fan, 
MOO  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
weight  of  the  laps  at  the  front  should 
be  about  40  pounds,  or  a  16-ounce  lap. 
The  laps  are  put  up  at  the  Intermedi- 
ate picker  and  doubled  four  Into  one. 
The  speed  of  the  beater  should  be  1,- 
450  revolutions  per  minute.  That  of 
the  tan  1,050  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  weight  of  the  laps  at  the  front 


Fig.  5. 

end  should  be  about  37  pounds,  or  a 
12  ounce  lap  for  peeler  cotton  to  make 
thU  class  of  goods. 

The  laps  are  put  up  at  the  finisher 
picker  and  doubled  four  into  one.  It 
In  at  this  point  that  the 

CUT  ROVING  IS  MIXED  IN 
(It  having  been  previously  put  through 
«  special  pfcker,  which  takes  out  the 
twist  and  leaves  It  fn  a  fluffy,  untwist- 
ed state  and  then  ft  Is  put  through  a 
picker  and  made  into  a  lap  of  the 
same  weight  as  the  laps  from  the  In- 
termediate picker),  la  the  proportion 
of  three  laps  of  raw  stock  to  one  lap 
waste.  The  speed  of  the  beater  for 
this  machine  Is  1,450  revolutions  per 
arinate.  with  a  fan  speed  of  1,100  rev- 
etaUotui  per  minute.  This  gives  the 
eotto*  passing  through  42    beats   or 


blows  per  inch.  The  weight  of  toe  lap 
at  the  front  Is  35  pounds,  or  a  1314- 
ounce  lap.  Watch  all  the  points  that 
have  previously  been  pointed  out  The 
variation  from  standard  should  not  be 
over  -8  ounces  either  side  for  the  total 
lap.  The  lap  is  next  taken  to  the 
card.   The 

SETTINGS  OP  THE  CARD 
for  this  division  of  mills  have  been 
previously  given. 

The  draft  should  not  exceed  100; 
speed  of  the  llcker-ln,  300  revolutions 
per  minute;  speed  of  flats,  1  revolution 
every  45  mlnutee;  weight  of  silver,  65 
grains;  production  about  650  pounds 
for  week  of  60  hours.  Strip  three  times 
a  day,  grind  once  a  month,  and  use 
as  large  a  doffer  as  possible.  The 
sliver  la  next  put  through  three  proc- 
esses of  drawing,  the  doublings  at 
each  process  being  six  Into  one,  the 
weight  of  the  finisher  drawing  being 
72  grains  per  yard,  and  the  revolutions 
per  minute  of  frost  roll  350.  Either 
metallic  or  leather  covered  rolls  may 
be  used  at  this  machine,  if  the  former 
are  used,  see  that  they  are  property 
set  and  keep  them  well  scoured ;  If  the 
latter  are  usefl,  keep  them  in  good  re- 
pair, well  varnished,  and  oiled.  For 
this  length  of  staple  the  following 

SETTINGS 
of  the  bottom  steel  rolls  may  be  used: 
Front  roll  to  second  roll,  1H  Inches; 
second  roll  to  third,  1%  Inches;  third 
roll  to  hack,  1%  Inches.  The  sliver 
is  put  through  the  slubber  and  made 
Into  .55  hank  roving.  Three  processes 
of  speeders  or  fly  frames  are  used, 
the  hank  roving  being  as  follows:  at 
first  intermediate  1.50;  at  the  second 
4,  and  at  the  Jack  frame,  12.  The 
usual  points  are  to  be  looked  out  for 
In  connection  with  fly  frames-  The 
roving  Is  then  passed  to  the  spinning 
room  and  made  into  60s  yarn.  For  a 
warp  frame  making  this  count  use  the 
following  particulars:  Gauge  of  frame, 
2%  inches;  diameter  of  ring,  1%  in- 
ches; length  of  traverse.  6  inchas; 
twist  per  inch,  34.86;  speed  of  spindle, 
10,000  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
yarn  is  then  taken  to  the  twister  and 
doubled  or  twisted  Into  a  two-ply  yarn. 
It  Is  then  passed  to  the  spooler  and 
'\1X 
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Dyeing  Particular!. 

BROWN. 

5  per  cent  diamine  brown  B.,  1  per 

cent    diamine   fast   yellow    B.,   30   per 

cent  Glauber's,  2  per  cent  sal  soda. 

LIGHT  BLUE  (SILK). 

1  per  cent  patent  blue,  pure,  6  per 

cent  acetic  acid. 

BLUB    (WORSTED). 
3  per  cent  patent  blue  A.,   20  per 
cent   Glauber's   salt,  6   per   cent  sul- 
phuric acid. 


The  woven  fabric  (loom)  of  this 
name  Is  very  closely  Imitated  by  a 
knitted  fabric  of  similar  appearance, 
which  Is  a  light-weight  grade  of  an- 
tra ch  an. 

THE  KNITTED  FABRIC 
is  made  of  cotton  yarns,  wound  In  cone 
shape   and  placed   upon  the  knitting 


Bonds'  Is  a  single  cloth,  dress  goods 
fabric,  weighing  from  7  to  8  ounces 
per  yard,  44  inches  wide  finished,  and 
composed  of  plain  and  fancy  twist 
(cotton)  yarn  In  warp  and  filling,  also 
having  a  worsted  loop  yarn  In  the 
fllllng. 

Bouclti  Is  used  principally  as  a  nov- 
elty dress  fabric  for  ladles'  spring  and 
fall  suitings,  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  the  cloth  being  the  small  loop 
In  the  filling  yarn,  which  curls  over 
the  Face  of  the  goods. 

COTTON  BOUCLE 
Is  generally  made  with  a  fancy  combi- 
nation weave,  and  the  all-wool  grades 
with  a  straight  twill  weave. 

In  the  fabric  boucle  the  loop  yarn  Is 
always  a  worsted  filling  thread,  twist- 
ed with  a  single  cotton  thread,  gen- 
erally dyed  black.  The  color  effects 
are  either  solid  color  In  warp  and 
filling  with  the  loop  yarn  In  contrast, 
or  end  and  end  patterns,  created  by 
using  fancy  colored  cotton  twist  yarns. 
The  colors  most  used  are:  Brown,  dark 
blue,  cadet  blue,  light  green,  drab,  etc., 
or  these  same  colors  are  twisted  with 
a  black  thread  for  twist  effects.  Boucle 
Is  usually  woven  In  the  pick  and  pick 
loom,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  Is 
never  more  than  one  pick  of  loop  flll- 
lng put  in  at  one  place,  the  arrange- 
ment generally  being  4,  5,  6,  8  picks, 
cotton  or  cotton  twist,  to  one  pick  of 
worsted  loop  yarn. 


BOUCi-K  (Woolen) 
Warp,  all  brown.    Filling,  3  brown, 
I  worsted,  1  loop. 


n  n 


DrawlDR-ln  Draft. 


BOUCLE  {Cotton) 


frame,  no  warp  being  required,  and  th« 
thread  which  forms  the  loop  is  a  reg- 
ular worsted  thread,  dyed  black  and 
wound  upon  a  small  bottle  bobbin. 
The  loops  on  the  face  of  the  cloth 
are  formed  by  the  loop  wheels  In  the 
machine  throwing  the  worsted  thread 
between  the  stitching  places,  upon 
the  face  of  the  cloth  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  loop. 

The  yarns  can  be  taken  direct  from 

the   twister   and  spooled    upon    small 
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6  inch  spool  a  and  these  spools  Assem- 
bled Id  the  creel  rack  at  the  warp  mill 
and  the  warp  made  In  sections  upon 
the  mill  drum,  and  afterward  run  oft 
the  drum  upon  the  loom  beam:  or,  the 
yarns  are  taken  from  the  twister  and 
the  entire  number  of  spools  required 
are  placed  upon  a  creel  rack  and  the 
whole  warp  made  by  being  run  around 
an  upright  mill  drum,  which  la  an  up- 
right framework  centered  upon  an 
axle  and  turned  by  a  crank,  and  hav- 
ing a  circumference  of  from  20  to  50 
yards. 

If  made  upon  an  upright  mill,  the 
warp,  when  finished.  Is  pulled  off  and 
beamed. 

To  finish  boucle,  the  goods  are  tak- 
en from  the  loom,  and  scoured  In  a 
solution  of  soap  and  cold  water,  after 
which  they  are  rinsed  In  cold  water, 
tentered  and  pressed. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Reed,  720 — 49^4  inches— 1  end  per 
dent,  20  picks  per  Inch;  2-12b  cotton 
warp  and  filling. 

Warp  pattern:  4  black  and  blue 
twtst,  2  black. 

Filling  pattern:  4  black  and  blue 
twist,  1  black  loop  yarn. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 

The  machines  on  which  the  counts 
of  yarn  are  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  boucle  will  be  found  in  the  first  di- 
vision of  mills,  as  given  in  a  previous 
lesson.  The  warp  yarn  Is  made  from 
a  cotton  fibre,  as  1b  the  filling  yarn, 
but  this  class  of  cloth  has  an  extra  fill- 
ing, which  Is  spun  from  a  worsted 
fibre.  This  worsted  filling  Is  what  is 
known  as  a  loop  yarn  and  when  woven 
into  the  cloth  gives  It  a  rough  surface. 
The  loops  are  obtained  by  different 
methods,  this  one  being  a  three-ply 
yarn. 

THE  TARN 
to  make  the  filling  warp  yarns  for 
boucl£  Is  made  from  raw  stock  having 
a  staple  of  about  one  Inch.  This  raw 
stock  is  generally  mixed,  In  large 
quantities,  by  hand.  If  two  mixings 
are  made,  it  la  a  great  deal  better,  for 
then  one  mixing  can  be  standing  and 
drying  out  while  the  other  mixing  Is 
being  used.    The  good  waste  Is  mixed 


at  this  point  and  sometimes,  although 
on  a  poor  quality  of  goods,  a  small  per- 
centage, of  comber  waste  Is  used  in 
the  mixing.  The  raw  stock  Is  run 
through  an  opener  and  three  processes 
of  pickers.  The  hopper  or  feed  box  of 
the  opener  should  be  kept  more  than 
half  full  in  order  to  obtain  as  even  a 
feed  as  possible.  The  speed  of  the 
beater  is  1,000  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  cotton  sheet  Is  then  passed  on 
to  the  feed  rolls  of  the  breaker  and 
Is  struck  from  them  by  the  beater, 
which,  If  of  the  rigid  two-bladed  type, 
makes  1,500  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  total  weight  of  the  lap  at  the 
front  Is  40  pounds,  or  a  lG-ounce  lap. 
These  laps  are  doubled,  four  Into  one, 
at  the  Intermediate  picker,  of  which 
the  beater  makes  1,450  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  total  weight  of  the  lap 
at  the  front  of  this  machine  Is  39 
pounds,  or  14^4  ounces  to  the  yard. 
The  laps  are  next 

DOUBLED  FOUR  INTO  ONE 
at  the  finisher  picker.  It  Is  at  this 
point  that  the  cut-roving  waste  is  mix- 
ed in  the  proportion  of  one  lap  cut 
roving  to  three  laps  raw  stock.  The 
beater  of  this  machine  makes  1,450 
revolutions  per  minute,  which  gives  42 
beats  per  inch  of  cotton  fed.  The  to- 
tal weight  of  Up  at  the  front  Is  39 
pounds,  or  a  14%-ounce  lap.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  doublings  In  a 
picker  room,  where  three  processes  of 
picking  are  used,  will  be  16  against 
a  total  draft  of  14.6,  the  Individual 
drafts  at  the  pickers  being  about  l.SS 
at  breaker  and  2. SO  at  the  intermediate 
and  flnlsber  pickers.  The  laps  are  put 
up  at  the  card,  the  draft  of  which  for 
this  class  of  goods  should  not  exceed 
100.  The  speed  of  the  llcker-in  Is  300 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  top  flats 
making  one  revolution  every  45  min- 
utes. The  card  fillet  of  work  of  this 
class  should  use  No.  32  wire  for  cyl- 
inder and  No.  33  wire  for  doffer  and 
top  flats  (No.  32  wire  equals  90s  Eng- 
lish count  and  No.  33  wire  equals  100b). 
Grind  wire  once  a  month,  strip  three 
times  a  day,  both  cylinder  and  doffer, 
although  some  overseers  strip  the  dof- 
fer once  more.  The  weight  of  the 
sliver  should  be  about  66  grains  per 
yard  and  the  card  should  produce  bo 
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tween  900  and  960  pounds  per  week  of 
60  hours.  See  that  your  knife  blades 
under  the  Ucker-ln  are  properly  set 
The  two-knife  arrangement  Is  better 
than  the  one  knife.    Use 

A  LARGE  SIZE  DOFFER. 
In  setting  your  doffer  to  the  cylinder 
use  a  No.  5  gauge.  Two  processes  of 
drawing  are  generally  used  and  for 
tnis  class  of  work  It  Is  the  general 
custom  to  use  metallic  rolls,  as  they 
are  better  adapted  to  this  class  of 
work  than  the  leather  covered  top 
rolls.  In  calculating  the  production 
turned  off  for  metallic  rolls  always 
add  33  1-3  per  cent  over  that  calculat- 
ed for  leather  covered  rolls.  The  sli- 
ver weighs  about  TO  grains  per  yard 
and  with  400  revolutions  per  minute 
of  front  roll  produces  2,100  pounds  per 
week  of  60  hours.  The  roving  is  then 
put  through  the  slubber  and  made  in- 
to 40  hank  roving.  It  is  then  ran 
through 

TWO  PROCESSES  OP  PLY  FRAMES, 
where  it  Is  made  into  1.25  hank  at  the 
first  Intermediate  and  2.50  at  the  sec- 
ond. The  roving  Is  then  taken  to  the 
spinning  room.  The  particulars  used 
for  a  warp  spinning  frame  making  12s 
yarn  would  be  as  follows:  Gauge  of 
frame,  3  Inches;  diameter  of  ring, -2^ 
Inches;  length  of  traverse,  7  to  7H; 
speed  of  spindles,  19,000;  and  for  a  fill- 
ing frame  spinning  12s  use:  Gauge  of 
spindle,  2%  inches;  diameter  of  ring, 
1H  Inches;  length  of  traverse,  7  Inches; 
speed  of  spindle,  6,600.  The  yarn  Is 
then  spooled,  twisted  Into  2 -ply  12s 
and  warped,  after  which  It  Is  run 
through  a  slasher. 

Colors  for  Boucle. 

Following    are    good    formulas    for 
dyeing  boucle; 

BROWN. 

10  per  cent  thion  brown  Q.,  10  per 

cent  sulphide    sodium,    30    per    cent 

Glauber's,  S  per  cent  sal  soda. 

DARK  BLUE. 

10  per  cent  Immedlal  Indone  B.,  10 

per  cent  sulphide  sodium,  30  per  cent 

Glauber's,  3  per  cent  sal  aoda. 


CADET  BLUE. 
8  per  cent  Immedlal  sky  blue,  8  per 
cent   sulphide   sodium,    30    per    cent 
Glauber's,  3  per  cent  sal  soda. 

LIGHT   GREEN. 

4  per  cent  immedlal  sky  blue.  3  per 

cent  Immedlal  yellow  D.,  7  per  cent 

sulphide  sodium,  30  per  cent  Glauber's, 

8  per  cent  sal  soda. 

DRAB. 

3  per  cent  thlon  black  G.,  M  per  cent 

thlon    brown    G.,  3  per  cent  sulphide 

soda,  20  per  cent  Glauber's,  2  per  cent 

sal  soda. 

SLATE. 
2  per  cent  immedlal  black  NN.,  2  per 
cent    sulphide     soda,    20     per     cent 
Glauber's,  2  per  cent  soda  ash. 
BLACK. 
15  per  cent  Immedlal  black  NB.,  16 
per  cent  sulphide  soda,  30  per  cent 
Glauber's,  3  per  ecnt  soda  ash. 
SCARLET. 
6  per  cent  diamine  scarlet  B.,  3  per 
cent  sal  soda,  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 
hciD. 
6  per  cent  benzo  fast  red  4B.,  30  per 
cent  Glauber's,  3  per  cent  sal  soda. 

COMBED  YARN  GOODS— 
COTTON  LININGS 

Cotton  lining  Is  a  single  cloth,  all 
cotton  fabric,  weighing  from  2  to  %Vt 
ounces  per  yard,  the  goods  finished  at 
20y.  inches.  Including  14  inch  [or  sel- 
vage. All  combed  cotton  warp  yarns 
are  used  in  the  production  of  this  fab- 
ric, which,  when  finished,  is  used 
principally  In  the  manufacture  of 
sleeve  linings  and  as  a  stiffening  in 
the  more  expensive  grade  of  ladles' 
and  men's  clothing. 

The  object  of  treating  the  cotton 
while  In  the  sliver  state  to  the  addi- 
tional process  of  combing  Is  to  fur- 
ther assist  In  the  operation  of 
straightening  out,  or  paralleling  of  the 
cotton  fibres.  Combed  cotton,  after  be- 
ing spun  into  yarn,  produces  a  smooth, 
round,  e*ea  thready 
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In  addition,  the  combing  process 
makes  It  possible  to  obtain  a  much 
better  jam  than  If  it  were  not  done, 
for  not  only  does  the  combing  process 
parallel  the  cotton  fibres,  but  It  re- 
moves a  large  portion  of  the  short  fi- 
bres which  compose  the  roving  .or 
yarn.  As  is  well  known,  the  longer 
staples  of  cotton  contain  quite  a  large 
percentage  of  short  fibres,  and  If  these 
are  eliminated.  It  leaves  only  the 
longer  fibres  and  makes  relatively  a 
much  stronger  yarn.  The  reason  for 
this  Is  because  the  longer  fibres  have 
more  binding  places  in  the  twisted 
yarn.  It  often  happens  that  the  use 
of  long  cotton  will  permit  of  a  lower 
standard  of  twist,  largely  because  the 
greater  number  of  binding  points  re- 
sult In  more  strength,  than  with  a 
greater  amount  of  twist  and  shorter 
fibres. 

SLEEVE  LININGS 
are  made  of  combed  yarns  which  after 
being  dyed  the  required  color  are 
glased  or  polished,  and  this  process.  In 
connection  with  the  weave  employed, 
generally  an  eight-harness  satin  warp 
effect  face,  gives  to  the  yarn  In  cloth 
the  appearance  of  a  close  woven  hair- 
cloth fabric.  The  finished  fabric  has 
a  very  smooth,  hard,  even  lace, 
though  not  a  harsh  feel. 


Linings  are  usually  made  in  solid 
black  color,  or  In  fancy  bright  color- 
ed stripes,  upon  a  black  ground.  The 
colors  forming  the  stripe  patterns  are 
cherry  red,  cadet  blue,  yellow,  red, 
brown,  etc. 

The  glazing  machine  consists  main- 
ly of  a  large  copper  cylinder,  four  or 
five  feet  in  diameter.  This  cylinder  Is 
heated  to  a  high  degree  of  Intensity 
by  either  gas  or  steam. 


As  the  cylinder  revolves,  there  are 
a  series  of  rollers  working  against  Its 
surface,  and  running  In  an  opposite  di- 
rection. These  rollers  are  set  in  the 
machine  Frame  above  the  cylinder  and 
at  regular  distances,  In  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  workers  and  stripper  on 
a  woolen  card. 

The  yarn  Is  fed  to  the  machine 
through  a  pair  of  feed  rollers,  from 
which  It  passes  over  the  race  of  the 
cylinder,  and  under  the  small  rollers, 
or,  In  other  words,  between  the  cylin- 
der and  the  small  rollers,  after  which 
It  is  delivered  by  a  pair  of  rollers,  sim- 
ilar to  the  feed  rollers.  The  yarn  Is 
run  through  the  machine  twice,  the 
object  being  to  submit  all  parts  of  Its 
surface  to  the  friction,  to  cause  the 
glaze  to  come  up. 

The  linings  can  be  woven  on  any 
loom  which  contains  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  harnesses  to  complete  the 
weave,  though  satin  weaves  are  often 
employed,  and  this  makes  possible  the 
use  of  cam  looms,  which  are  probably 
more  economical  for  such  cloth  pro- 
duction. 

Lots  of  trouble  Is  thus  developed  by 
the  fancy  strapping  required  to  pro- 
duce the  satin  weave  effects. 

Good  results  are  obtained  by  using 
plain,  single  box  loom,  having  a  dobby 
attached. 

To  finish  this  fabric,  the  goods  are 
taken  from  the  loom  and  tightly 
starched,  then  run  through  the  calen- 
der two  or  three  times  to  set  the 
smooth,  glazed  finish. 

There  are  many  lining  fabrics  made 
to-day  produced  from  grey  yarns,  and 
after  being  woven  are  bleached  and 
dyed.  These  fabrics  are  then  run 
through  a  machine  which  contains 
rolls  with  fine  lines  engraved  upon 
them.  This  is  often  known  as  a  mill- 
ing process.  It  has  a  tendency  to  flat- 
ten the  threads  composing  the  cloth, 
and  It  Impresses  upon  them  many  fine 
lines.  These  lines  reflect  the  light  and 
give  a  high  percentage  of  luster.  On 
many  of  these  cloths  an  examination 
with  an  ordinary  magnifying  glass  will 
show  the  very  fine  lines  which  are 
impressed  upon  the  fabric.  Probably  a 
large  percentage  of  lining  fabrics  are 
made  from  grey  yarns,  and  piece-dyed 
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at  present    This  is  the  most  econom- 
ical method,  for  it  eliminates  a  great 
many  expensive  processes. 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Reed,  1,000 — 23  Inches  In  reed,  two 
ends  per  dent;  62  picks  l-30a  black 
cotton  filling,  l-20s  cotton  (glazed 
warp)  yarn. 

Warp  pattern:  10  black,  4  cadet 
blue,  10  black,  4  yellow.  Weight,  about 
2%  ounces;  finish,  20(4  inches.  Bight 
harness  satin  weave:  warp  effect  face. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Cotton  linings  are  made  of  various 
counts  of  yam,  according  to  what 
grade  of  linings  is  wanted.  In  thla  ar- 
ticle we  will  consider  that  the  cotton 
warp  yarn  Is  l-20e  combed,  and  the 
filling  yarn  1-30B.  The  yarn  for  linings 
of  this  grade  would  be  spun  In  mills 
of  the  second  division,  as  given  In  a 
previous  lesson,  although  yarns  for 
linings  are  made  In  all  three  divisions 
of  mills. 

THE  RAW  STOCK 
used  should  be  of  a  fair  grade,  with  a 
staple  of  about  1  %  inches.  This  is 
put  through  a  bale  breaker  and  from 
here  carried  by  a  series  of  endless  lat- 
tices to  Its  proper  bin. 

The  bins  to  hold  the  different  grades 
of  cotton  should  be  plainly  marked  on 
both  ends,  showing  the  kind,  grade 
and  length  of  staple,  so  that  no  mis- 
takes will  occur  through  guesswork.  If 
different  lengths  of  staple  get  mixed 
together  It  will  cause  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  at  the  machines,  having  their 
rolls  set  at  a  certain  distance  of  one 
length  of  staple. 

The  cotton  is  fed  to  the  bale  break- 
er In  the  manner  described  In  the  last 
lesson.  The  cotton  Is  allowed  to  dry 
out  as  much  as  possible  before  being 
fed  to  the  opener.  The  good  waste  is 
mixed  In  at  the  bins.  This  class  of 
cotton  passes  through  an  opener  and 
either  two  or  three  processes  of  pick- 
ing (generally  two  processes  being 
used).  If  only  two  processes  are  used 
the  particulars  given  for  the  Interme- 
diate picker  may  be  omitted.  Use  the 
different  speeds  of  the  opener  and 
pickers  as  given  In  a  previous  lesson. 
The  total  weight  of  the  lap  at   the 


front  end  of  the  breaker  picker  is  60 
pounds,  or  16  ounces  to  the  yard.  This 
Is  put  up  at  the  Intermediate  and 

DOUBLED  POUR  INTO  ONH 
and  this  lap  at  the  front  end  has  a 
total  weight  of  37  pounds,  or  12  ounces 
to  the  yard.  This  lap  in  turn  Is  put  up 
at  the  finisher  picker  and  doubled  four 
into  one.  It  Is  at  this  point  that  the 
cut-roving  waste  is  mixed  In  In  a  pro- 
portion of  three  laps  of  raw  stock  to 
one  lap  of  cut  roving.  The  total 
weight  of  lap  at  the  front  Is  35  pounds, 
or  12tf  ounces  to  the  yard.  The  laps 
are  then  put  up  at  the  card,  the  draft 
of  which  should  not  be  less  than  120. 
A  large  doffer  should  be  used;  the 
card  should  be  stripped  three  times  a 
day  and  ground  at  least  once  a 
month. 

The  cylinder  speed  Is  1G0  revolu- 
tions per  minute;  speed  of  Ucker-ln, 
300  revolutions  per  minute.  The  top 
flats  should  make  one  complete  revolu- 
tion every  35  minutes.  The  production 
of  the  card  should  be  500  pounds  per 
week  of  60  hours,  the  weight  of  the 
sliver  being  50  grains  per  yard.  The 
sliver  (in  cans)  to  be  used  for  warp 
yarn  Is  collected  and  passed  to  the 

SLIVER  LAP  MACHINE, 
or,  as  It  Is  sometimes  called,  the  small 
doubter;  here  It  is  doubled  14  Into  1 
and  made  Into  a  lap.  This  sheet  of  lap 
weighs  395  grains  to  the  yard.  Six  of 
these  laps  are  put  up  at  the  ribbon  lap 
machine,  or,  as  it  Is  sometimes  called, 
the  large  doubler.  These  are  doubled 
Into  one  sheet  of  lap,  which  weighs 
260  grains  per  yard.  Six  of  these  laps 
are  put  up  at  the  comber  and  made 
Into  a  sliver  weighing  45  grains  per 
yard.  The  speed  of  the  comber  should 
be  about  90  nips  per  minute.  The  ma- 
chine Is  set  so  as  to  take  out  18  per 
cent  of  waste.  The  draft  of  this  ma- 
chine for  this  class  of  cotton  should 
be  about  27.50. 

This  sliver  Is  then  put  through  two 
processes  of  drawing,  the  weight  of 
the  silver  at  the  front  of  the  finisher 
drawing  being  70  grains  per  yard.  The 
speed  of  the  front  rolls  of  this  ma- 
chine Is  350  revolutions  per  minute. 
Either  metallic  or  leather  covered  top 
rolls  may  be  used.  The  sliver  Is  put 
through  the  slubber  and  made  Into  .16 
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bank   roving.    This  roving  la   passed 
through 

TWO  PROCESSES  OF  FLY  FRAMES, 
the  hank  roving  at  each  being  as  fol- 
lows: At  first  Intermediate,  1.60;  at 
second  Intermediate,  4.60,  This  Is  then 
taken  to  the  ring  spinning  room  and 
spun  into  30s  yarn,  using  a  frame  hav- 
ing a  spindle  gauge  of  2%  inches,  a 
2  inch  diameter  ring,  a  T-inch  length 
of  traverse,  a  spindle  speed  of  9,400 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  a  twist  per 
inch  of  21.24.  This  yarn  Is  next  spool- 
ed, then  warped,  after  which  it  is  put 
through  the  slasher. 
The  weights  and  processes  used  for 
THE  FULLING  YARNS 
are  different  from  the  above.  Starting 
at  the  card,  the  draft  should  be  about 
100;  the  flats  make  one  complete  rev- 
olution every  60  minutes;  the  sliver 
weighs  66  grains  per  yard,  and  the 
production  Is  700  pounds  per  week. 
This  Is  then  put  through  three  proc- 
esses of  drawing,  the  weight  of  the 
silver  at  the  finisher  drawing  being  73 
grains  per  yard.  The  slubber  roving 
ia  .55  bank.  This  ts  put  through  two 
processes  of  fly  frames,  the  hank  rov- 
ing being  as  follows:  At  the  first  in- 
termediate 2.00  and  at  the  second  7.25 
hank.  This  roving  is  then  taken  to 
either  the  ring  spinning  or  the  mule 
room  and  spun  Into  30s  yarn.  If  the 
former,  use  a  frame  having  a  gauge  of 
2%  inches;  diameter  of  ring,  lg  inches; 
length  of  traverse,  6  Inches;  speed  of 
spindles,  8,300  revolutions  per  minute; 
twist  per  Inch,  19.17. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 

Many  of  the  cheap  linings  are  dyed 
a  logwood  black.  By  some  people  log- 
wood black  Is  asked  lor  because  the 
goods  gain  In  weight,  as  logwood 
feeds  the  goods,  adds  weight  and  sub- 
stance, and  all  artificial  blacks  reduce 
the  weight  of  the  cloth. 

The  logwood  bath  generally  used  Is 
the  steam  black.  First,  the  goods  are 
padded  In  a  solution  of  logwood  about 
5  degrees  Tw.,  dried  over  steam  cans, 
run  through  a  solution  of  bichromate 
of  soda  four  ounces  to  the  gallon,  and 
then  run  through  a  steam  box,  and 
afterward  rinsed  well  In  water.  A  ona- 


dlu  aniline  black  1b  also  dyed  in  some 
cases,  and  the  oxidized  aniline  salt 
black  la  dyed  to  a  large  extent.  The 
new  sulphur  blacks  are  superseding 
all  other  blacks. 

The  black  and  colored  prints  are 
printed  with  resist  colors,  and  after- 
ward padded  with  aniline  black,  and 
finished  with  calendered  beetle  or 
schrelner  finish.  Most  finishes  are 
very  bright  and  glased. 

CASHMERE  TWILL 

Cashmere  twill  Is  a  light-weight, 
single  cloth,  weighing  from  2%  to  3 
ounces  per  yard,  finished  at  27  to  28 
Inches  wide,  and  composed  of  about 
1-20b  cotton  warp,  and  1  1.6s  to  l-20s 
cotton  or  cotton  shoddy  filling. 

It  Is  usually  woven  with  an  even  or 
uneven  sided  twill  weave,  such  as  i — s 
or  '  _  ,  the  warp  being  all  black,  of 
dyed  yarn,  and  the  pattern  being  print- 


ed upon  the  face  of  the  goods  after  the 
weaving  operation. 

THE  PATTERNS 
are  generally  small  effects,  produced 
by  printing  drabs  or  greys  upon  the 
black  ground  In  Imitation  of  twist  yarn 
effects,  the  whole  forming  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  fancy  mixed 
woolen  fabric. 

This  style  of  cloth  was  used  princi- 
pally in  the  manufacture  of  ladles'  fall 
novelty  suitings,  and  can  be  woven  on 
either  the  plain  cam  or  a  medium- 
weight  loom  having  dobby  attached. 

To  finish  this  fabric,  the  cloth  Is 
taken  from  the  loom  and  run  through 
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the  printing  machine  to  produce  the 
pattern  upon  the  face  of  the  fabric, 
after  which  the  goods  are  lightly  sited 
and  calendered. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Reed,  700 — 30  Inches  la  reed,  2  ends 
per  dent — 16  ends  selvage  ! — -f  45  de- 
grees twill  weave;  l-20s  cotton  warp 
(black);  42  picks  l-16s  cotton  filling. 

1,16$  ends  plus  16  equals  1,182  ends 
plus  5  per  cent  take-up  In  warp  In 
weaving  equals  1,227  yards  l-20s  cot- 
ton warp  equals  1.17  ounces;  42  picks 
times  30  inches  equals  1,260  yards 
l-lfls  cotton  filling  equals  1.6  ounces. 

1.17  ounces  warp  weight  plus  1.5 
ounces  filling  weight  equals  2.67 
ounces  per  yard. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  warn  yarn  used  la  the  manufac- 
ture of  cashmere  twills  may  be  made 
in  either  the  first  or  second  division  of 
mills  sb  given  in  a  previous  lesson. 
The  filling  yarn  may  be  made  in  a  cot- 
ton or  In  a  woolen  mill,  For  this  ar- 
ticle we  will  consider  the  warp  and 
filling  yarns  to  be  l-20s.  For  this 
count  of  yarn  a  medium  grade  of  cot- 
ton should  be  used.  A  bale  breaker 
would  not  be  used,  although  It  would 
Improve  the  yarn.  The  mixing  would 
be  done  by  hand,  and  as  large  a  mix- 
ing as  possible  would  be  made  at  one 
time.  By  doing  so  there  will  be  a  sav- 
ing or  time  and  also  a  more  even  yarn 
will  be  secured.  The  bales  of  cotton 
should  be  sampled  and  mixed  in  the 
manner  described  In  a  previous  lesson. 

As  the  mixing  Is  done  by  hand  It 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  as  long  as 
possible,  so  as  to  dry  out,  thus  making 
the  cotton 

EASIER  TO  HANDLE. 
It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  good  waste 
from  the  machines  np  to  the  slubber 
is  used.  This  waste  should  be  pulled 
apart  as  much  as  possible  before  be- 
ing thrown  Into  the  mixing,  so  that  It 
will  not  work  around  the  pin  beater  of 
the  opener,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  when 
left  colled  up.  The  cotton  la  put 
through  an  opener  and  two  processes 
of  picking. 

The  speed  of  the  beater  of  the  open- 
er should  be  about  1,700  revolutions 


per  minute.  The  hopper  should  always 
be  kept  half  full  and  the  fly  cleaned 
out  at  frequent  and  regular  Intervals. 
The  speed  of  a  two-bladed  rigid  type 
beater  of  the  breaker  picker  for  this 
stock  should  be  about  1,500  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  total  weight  at  the 
front  is  40  pounds  or  16  ounces  to  the 
yard. 

THE  LAPS 
are  doubled  four  into  one  at  the  fin- 
isher picker,  and  it  is  at  this  point 
that  the  cut-roving  waste  laps  are  mix- 
ed In  In  the  proportion  of  three  laps 
of  raw  stock  to  one  lap  of  cut  waste. 
The  speed  of  this  beater  (two-bladed 
rigid  type)  Is  1,460  revolutions  per 
minute.  This  will  give  the  cotton  pass- 
ing through  the  machine  about  42 
beats  per  inch  of  cotton  fed.  The  total 
weight  of  the  lap  at  the  front  should 
be  39  pounds  or  14  ounces  to  the  yard. 
Take  good  care  of  your  machines  and 
keep  them  well  oiled,  cleaned  and  set, 
and  the  work  will  be  greatly  Improv- 
ed, both  as  to  appearance  and  pro- 
duction. The  lap  Is  put  up  at  the  card 
and  the  draft  should  not  exceed  100. 
The  flats  should  make  one  complete 
revolution  every  45  minutes. 

THE  CARDS 
should  be  cleaned  at  least  twice  a  day 
and  the  fly  taken  from  underneath 
onoe  a  day.  Tbe  strip  waste  should 
be  gathered  four  times  a  day.  The 
cards  should  be  stripped  (dorters  and 
cylinders)  three  times  a  day  and 
ground  once  a  month,  except  in  the 
case  of  accidents,  when  they  should 
be  ground  until  the  wire  is  level  and 
sharp.  Light  grinding  should  always 
be  used.  Use  as  large  a  doffer  as  pos- 
sible, use  either  one  having  a  26  or  27 
Inch  diameter.  The  production  of  a 
card  on  this  stock  should  be  about 
800  pounds  for  a  week  of  60  hours. 
The  card  sliver  Is  then  put  through 

THREE  PROCESSES 
of  drawing  frames.  Metallic  rolls 
may  be  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage on  this  grade  of  stock.  The 
sliver  at  the  front  of  the  finisher 
drawing  frame  should  weigh  about  70 
grains  to  the  yard.  The  slflbber  draws 
this  silver  into  .40  hank  roving.  It  Is 
then  put  through  the  fly  frames.   The 
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roving  for  warp  yarns  Is  then  taken  to 
the  ring  spinning  room  and  the  rov- 
ing for  filling  may  be  taken  to  either 
the  ring  spinning  or  the  mule  room. 
For  this  class  of  goods  the  filling  yarn 
is  generally  ring  spun.  For  a  warp 
frame  spinning  20s  use  the  following 
particulars:  Gauge  of  frame,  2) 
inches;  diameter  of  ring,  2  inches; 
length  of  traverse,  7  Inches;  twist  per 
inch,  21.24;  speed  of  spindle,  9,400  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  For  &  filling 
frame  use  a  frame  having  a  21  inches 
gauge,  ltt  Inches  diameter  ring,  6>4 
Inches  length  of  traverse,  the  yarn 
having  14.60  turns  per  Inch,  and  the 
speed  of  the  spindles  Is  7.300  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  warp  yarn  Is 
then  spooled,  warped  and  put  through 
a  slasher. 


this  class  ot  patterns,  whose  chief  fea- 
ture is  the  zlgxag  stripe  extending 
across  the  cloth  in  the  direction  of 
the  weft. 

The  size  and  elaborate  effect  of  this 
pattern  make  it  resemble  a  Jacqoard 
effect,  but  it  can  In  fact  be  produced 
on  a  comparatively  low  number  of  har- 
nesses. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  fall  design,  which 
Is  complete  on  64  warp  threads  and  48 
picks. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  plain 
weave  ie  used  as  the 

BASIS  OF  THE  FULL  DESIGN, 


Dyeing  Particulars. 
BLACK  WARP. 
15  per  cent  sulphur  black,  if  for  Jet 
black,  Immedlal  NN.,  If  for  blue  black, 
immedlal  NB.,  IS  per  cent  sodium 
sulphide  30  per  cent  Glauber's, 
3  per  cent  soda  ash.  Dyed  in  a  warp 
dyeing  machine.  After  the  goods  are 
woven  and  cleaned  with  a  good  soap- 
ing and  rinsing,  they  are  sent  to  the 
printer  and  printed  with  different  pat- 
terns and  styles,  to  Imitate  mixed 
woolen  fabrics,  and  are  then  finished 
and  made  up  like  woolen  goods. 

BAYADERE  HADE  ENTIRELY 
OF  MERCERIZED  COTTON 

In  a  previous  article  a  description 
was  given  of  a  "bayadere"  fabric.  In 
which  the  materials  of  which  It  was 
constructed  were  cotton,  worsted  and 
silk  and  whose  foundation  was  a  "rep" 
weave. 

It  is  now  intended  to  show  another 
"bayadere"  fabric,  but  which  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  mercerized  cotton 
and  whose  structure  Is  based  upon  the 
plain  weave,  the  finished  width  36 
Inches  and  tie  weight  4%  ounces  per 
finished  yard. 

Such  a  fabric  is  shown  In  Fig.  1, 
which  fs  a  very  good  Illustration  of 


Fig.  1. 

weave  and  form  a  single  cloth;  but 
the  stripes  themselves  (figure)  are 
formed  by  lowering  all  the  fine  threads 
(marked  |  at  top  of  full  design, Fig. 2 > 
and  raising  all  the  coarse  threads 
(marked  .  )  to  the  surface  of  the  cloth 
and  thus  forming  a  double  cloth,  with 
each  of  the  two  single  cloths  thus 
formed  Interlaced  with  the  plain 
weave,  throughout  the  stripe  or  bays- 

Fig.    3    Illustrates    the    drawing-tn 
draft,  which  requires  18  ahafts,  10  for 
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the  ground  and  8  for  the  figure 
threads. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  reeding  plan. 

The  material  and  arrangement  of 
the  threads  are  as  follows: 

Warp:  G  threads  2-40s  blue  mercer- 
Iced  cotton  (one  In  a  heddle),  four 
threads  2-20s  black  mercerized  cot- 
ton (two  In  a  heddle) ;  total,  10  threads 
In  one  repeat  of  pattern. 

950  reed- -38  K  Inches  wide  to  finish 
36  inches,  40  picks  per  Inch. 


weft  the  same  yarn  is  wound  double, 
or  two  threads  on  a  bobbin,  which  Is 
done  for  the  following  reason.:  In  many 
cloths  from  which  this  particular  pat- 
tern was  derived  the  'black  cotton 
used  was  very  much  heavier,  that  Is, 
about  2-10s  or  2-12s,  with  one  thread 
introduced  in  one  heddle,  Instead  of 
two  threads,  which  made  the  fabric 
appear  very  coarse  and  open  In  tex- 
ture; therefore,  by  using  two  threads 
of  2-20s  the  same  weight  of  yarn  Is 
employed,  but  being  finer,  and  the  two 


Filling:  6  picks  2-40s  blue  mercer- 
Iced  cotton  (single),  2  picks  2-!0s 
black  mercerized  cotton  (double):  to- 
tal, S  picks  In  one  repeat  of  pattern. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  chain  draft  re- 
quired. The  back  picks  must  positive- 
ly come  on  the  bars  marked. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  black  2-20s 
cotton  used  In  the  warp  la  Introduced 
2  threads  In  one  heddle,  and  in    the 


COLORS. 
In  cloths  of  this  description  the  bay- 
adere stripe  Is  generally  black,  which 
gives  very  great  freedom  In  the  choice 
of  colors  for  the  ground,  as  any  good 
color  may  be  combined  with  black 
without  any  danger  of  the  other  auf- 
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terlng  by  being  placed  la  Juxtaposi- 
tion. 

THE  REQUIRED  LOOM. 
In  selecting  the  kind  of  loom  for 
weaving  the  above  cloth,  almost  any 
make  of  loom  can  be  used  which  will 
carry  20  shafts  and  have  the  capacity 
of  carrying  at  least  2  shuttles. 


Dyeing  Particular*. 
PURPLE. 
On  a  tannine  and  tartar  emetic  mor- 
dant, dye  In  fresh  bath,  1   per  cent 
methyl  violet  SR. 

On  tannine  mordanted  yarn  dye  with 
%  per  cent  rhodamine  GO.,  which  dyes 
a  pfuk;  for  a  rose  use  2  per  cent  color. 


FINISH. 
A  dry  finish  only  Is  required  for  this 
fabric  and  the  process  is  as  follows: 
After  being  burled  and  mended  the 
cloth  is  brushed  and  steamed  and 
then  pressed  so  as  to  give  as  much 
luster  as  possible.  After  being  rolled, 
the  cloth  is  then  ready  for  shipment 


SCARLET. 
S  per  cent  diamine  scarlet,  30  per 
cent  Glauber's,  3  per  cent  sal  soda. 
CHINA  BLUE. 
On  tannine   mordanted  yarn  dye   1 
per  cent  new  methylene  blue  QO. 
SKT   BLUE. 
3  per  cent  diamine  sky  bine,  30  per 
cent  Glauber's,  3  per  cent  sal  soda. 
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NAVY  BLUB. 

*   per  cent  diamine  black  BH.,  30 

par  cent  Glauber's,  8  per  cent  sal  soda. 

TURQUOISE  BLUB. 

On  a  tannine  mordant  dye  1%  per 

cent  turquoine  blue  G. 

EMERALD  GREEN. 
On  a  tannine  mordant  dye  2  per  cent 
emerald  green  cry  at 

LIGHT  BROWN. 
%  per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow  B..  1 
per  cent  diamine  brown  B,  20  per  cent 
Glauber's,  3  per  cent  sal  soda. 


PIP 


Pique  Is  a  heavy  cotton  material 
woven  In  corded  or  figured  effects. 
Tbe  goods  are  used  lor  such  purposes 
as  ladles'  so-called  tailor-made  suits, 
vesting!,  shirt  fronts,  cravats,  bed- 
spreads and  the  like. 

Tbe  plainest  and  most  common  fab- 
rics of  pique  are  those  In  which  the 
pattern  consists  of  straight  cords  ex- 
tending across  the  cloth  in  tbe  direc- 
tion of  the  weft  In  the  construction 
of  these  fabrics  both  a  face  and  a 
back  warp  are  required  and  the 
cords  are  produced  by  all  the  back 
warp  threads  being  raised  at  Inter- 
vals of  6,  8,  etc.,  picks  over  two  or 
more  picks  of  the  face  cloth,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  draw  down  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  fabric.   These  fabrics  are 


generally  woven  and  sold  in  a  white 
state,  but  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  certain  percentage  of  the  goods 
made  with  colors,  one  color  being  used 
for  the  ground  of  the  cloth  and  another 
for  the  ribbed  or  tucked  portion. 
Some  seasons  this  is  noted  more  than 
at  other  times,  but  color  Is  sometimes 
used. 


2  per  cent  tetrazo  brawn  R.,  1  per 

cent  tetrazo  brown  GG.,  30  per  cent 

Glauber's,  3  per  cent  sal  soda. 

RED. 

4  per  cent  benzo  fast  red  *   BS.,  30 

per  cent  Glauber's,  3  per  cent  sal  soda. 

HELIOTROPE. 

2  per  cent  tetrazo  lilac  R.,  30  per 

cent  Glauber's,  3  per  cent  sal  soda. 

ORANGE. 

2  per  cent  tetrazo  orange  TR.,  30 

per  cent  Glauber's,   3    per    cent    sal 

SLATE. 
hi  per  cent  diamine  black  BH.,  K 
per  cent  oxydlamlne  black  A.,  30  per 
cent  Glauber's,  3  per  cent  sal  soda. 


Fig.  2. 

The  (ace  warp  threads  are  generally 
finer  than  the  back  warp  threads  and 
are  In  the  proportion  of  two  threads 
for  the  face  and  one  thread  for  the 
back. 

In  the  diagram  Fig.  1,  which  Is  a 
sectional  cut  of  a  fabric  woven  with 
the  design  Fig.  2,  the  heavy  black  lines 
represent  the  back  warp  threads,  and 
it  will  be  noticed  that  they  are  raised 
over  two  of  the  face  picks,  represented 
by  the  small  dots  (.). 

The  heavy  dots  (.)  represent  the 
back  picks,  which  interlace  with  the 
back  warp  threads  only.  The  fine 
lines  represent  the  face  warp  threads. 
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In  the  heavier  and  better  grades  of 
pique,  heavy  or  coarse  picks,  called 
wadding,  are  used  to  Increase  the 
weight  and  also  to  give  more  promi- 
nence to  the  cord  effect.  They  are  in- 
troduced between  the  [ace  and  back 
cloths,  as  Illustrated  by  the  diagram 


of  binding  the  face  and  back  cloths 
together.  As  a  result  of  this  method 
of  binding,  the  cloth  is  characterized 
by  the  embossed  appearance  of  the 
figures.  In  the  best  grades  heavy 
wadding  picks  are  used  and  these  tend 
to  greatly  heighten  the  raised   effect 


Figure  3,  designated  by  dote  o. 
In  the  lightest  and  cheapest  grades, 
neither  any  wadding  nor  back  picks 
are  used.  In  this  case  the  back  warp 
threads  float  on  the  back  ot  the  fab- 
ric, except  when  raising  over  the  face 
picks  to  form  the  cord. 


of  the  figures.  The  effect  produced  is 
about  the  same  as  when  two  light 
cloths  are  laid  together  with  wadding 
between  and  then  stitched  together  on 
a  sewing  machine,  the  stitching  being 
in  the  form  of  figures. 

White  Marseilles  bedspreads  are  the 


Drawl  ng-tn-Draf  L 


Reeding    Plan. 


FIGURED  PIQUE. 

In  the  figured  pique  the  binding  of 
the  back  warp  threads  Into  the  face 
cloth  is  not  done  In  straight  lines  as  In 
the  plain  pique,  but  the  binding  points 
are  Introduced  so  as  to  form  figures. 

These  fabrics  are  woven  In  the  white 
and  the  figures  are  purely  the  result 


highest  and  most  elaborate  form  of 
piques,  and  in  these  the  pattern  cov- 
ers the  entire  spread.  Geometrical 
figures,  birds,  foliage  and  most  every 
conceivable  manner  of  form  are  used, 
and  all  being  embossed,  the  ultimate 
effect  is  very  fine.  In  the  example 
which  we  shall  take,  a  small  figure 
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pique  Is  given,  with  the  following  tor 
tie 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FABRIC: 

Width  of  warp  in  reed  (without  sel- 
vage), 38  inches;  width  of  fabric  fin- 
ished, 36  inches;  ends  per  inch,  100; 
ends  in  warp,  3,600—1,200  x  3  reed. 

Take-up  of  warp  during  weaving,  S 

per  cent;   weight  of  fabric,  per  yard, 

Chain  Draft. 


build  a  loom  especially  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  Their  jac  guard  machine, 
which  is  of  the  rise  and  drop  type,  is 
especially  adapted  for  the  weaving  of 
Marseilles  quilts,  and  has  features  that 
dispense  with  the  so-tailed  "plain 
card,"  using  only  the  figure  card. 
FINISHING. 
These  fabrics,  after  being  scoured 
and  bleached,  are  hot  pressed,  rolled  or 
folded,  and  are  then  ready  tor  ship- 
ment. 


FIB.  6. 

from  loom,  9]  ounces;  shrinkage  of 
fabric  in  length  during  finishing,  2  per 
cent;  finished  weight,  9  ounces. 

Dressing:  3  threads  In  pattern.  One 
thread,  l-30s  white  carded  peeler  cot- 
ton; 1  thread,  2-SOs  white  carded 
peeler  cotton;  1  thread,  l-30s  white 
carded  peeler  cotton;  equals  3. 

Filling:  4  picks  repeat  of  pattern, 
168  picks  per  Inch.  One  pick,  l-30s 
white  carded  peeler  cotton;  1  pick, 
l-9s  white  carded  peeler  cotton;  2 
picks,  l-SOs  white  carded  peeler  cot- 
ton; equals  4. 

In  Fig.  4  Is  shown  the  full  design. 

Fig.  S  illustrates  the  drawlng-ln 
draft  on  £2  harnesses— 4  required  for 
the  face  warp  threads  and  IS  for  the 
back  warp  threads.  The  reeding  plan 
is  also  given. 

Fig.  6  Is  the  required  chain  draft. 
LOOM    REQUIRED. 

For  the  plain  pique  a  dobby  loom 
having  drop  boxes  and  from  4  to  IS 
shafts  only  Is  required,  but  for  the 
figured  pique  a  loom  of  more  intricate 
construction  Is  required,  and  the 
Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Company 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Pique  is  made  up  in  various  ways 
and  is  constructed  of  yarns,  the  count 
of  which  varies  from  very  coarse  to 
very  One.  The  fabric  which  Is  describ- 
ed is  considered  as  being  made  up  of 
1-308  and  2-30s  in  the  warp  and  l-30s 
and  l-9s  in  the  filling.  For  making  this 
grade  of  cloth  the  machinery  found  In 
the  second  division  of  mills  would  be 
used. 

THE  COTTON  USED 
would  be  a  good  grade  of  "peeler,"  of 
about  1%-lnch  staple.  This  cotton 
would  be  brought  from  the  storehouse 
and  each  bale  sampled;  all  those  bales 
not  up  to  sample  should  be  laid  one 
side.  The  bales  of  the  same  length 
of  staple  should  be  opened  and  fed 
to  the  bale  breaker  alternately  from 
each  bale  In  small  lots  at  a  time.  From 
the  bale  breaker  the  cotton  Is  carried 
to  the  bins  by  lattice  work  or  by 
trunking  and  a  blower  and  fan.  The 
mixing  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  bins  as  long  as  possible  before  be- 
ing used,  so  that  the  cotton  will  be 
free  from  moisture.  It  Is  at  this  point 
that  the 

GOOD  WASTE 
from  the  machines  up  to  the  slub- 
ber Is  mixed  In,  the  sliver  being  torn 
into  short  lengths  before  being  thrown 
Into  the  mixing.  The  raw  stock  la  put 
through  an  opener  and  either  two  or 
three  processes  of  picking.  If  three 
processes  of  picking  are  used  tor  the 
intermediate  picker  the  same  partic- 
ulars are  followed  as  In  the  case  of 
the  finisher  except  where  noted. 

The  hopper  of  the  opener  should  be 
always  kept  more  than  half  full  of  raw 
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stock,  bo  as  to  feed  an  even  sheet  or 
cotton  to  the  breaker  picker.  The 
speed  of  a  porcupine  beater  of  this  ma- 
chine should  be  about  1,050  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  speed  of  a  two-bladed 
rigid  type  beater  for  the  breaker  pick- 
er should  be  1,500  revolutions  per 
minute,  the  fan  speed  being  1,400  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  The  total  weight 
or  the  lap  at  the  front  should  be  40 
pounds,  or  a  16-ounce  lap.  If  an  Inter- 
mediate picker  1b  used,  the  laps  are 
doubled  four  Into  one  and  the 

TOTAL  WK1QHT  OF  THE  LAP 
at  the  front  should  be  37  pounds,  or 
a  13-ounce  lap.  These  laps  are  put  up 
at  the  finisher  picker  and  doubted  four 
Into  one.  At  this  point  the  cut- rov- 
ing waste  Is  mixed  in.  In  the  propor- 
tion of  one  lap  of  waste  to  three  laps 
of  raw  stock.  The  speed  of  the  beater 
should  be  about  1,450  revolutions  per 
minute,  which  gives  the  cotton  passing 
through  the  machine  about  42  beats  or 
blows  per  Inch.  The  total  weight  of 
the  lap  at  the  front  should  be  35 
pounds,  or  a  12^4  ounce  lap.  Look  out 
for  your  fan  drafts  to  see  that  they 
are  properly  regulated  so  as  to  obtain 
an  even  lap.  The  laps  are  then  put 
up  at  the  card. 

THE  CARD 
should  have  a  draft  of  not  more  than 
100.  The  count  of  wire  fillet  used 
should  be  medium,  the  wire  for  the 
tops  and  doffer  being  one  number  finer 
than  for  the  cylinder.  The  card  should 
be  ground  at  least  once  a  month  and 
should  be  stripped  three  times  a  day. 
The  fiats  should  make  one  complete 
revolution  every  50  minutes.  Use  a 
large  doffer,  either  26  or  27  inches  In 
diameter.  The  weight  of  the  stiver 
should  be  65  grains  per  yard,  the  pro- 
duction for  a  week  of  60  hours  being 
750  pounds.  The  sliver  la  put  through 
three  processes  of  drawing  frames; 
the  speed  of  the  front  roll  being  350 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  doublings 
are  6  Into  1.  The  draft  of  tbe  first 
Intermediate  1b  about  5.5,  the  second 
5.75,  and  the  third  5.75;  tbe  silver 
weighing  at  the  front  of  the  finisher 
about  72  grains  per  yard.  The  silver  Is 
then  put  up  at  the  slubber  and  made 
Into  .50  hank  roving.  This  roving  1b 
then    put      through      two      process- 


es of  fly  frames,  the  hank 
roving  at  the  first  intermediate 
being  2.00,  and  at  the  second  be- 
ing 7.50.  This  makes  all  the  roving 
for  this  cloth,  except  for  the  9s.  This 
is  made  from  a  2.00  hank  roving.  The 
roving  for  warp  yarns  Is  taken  to  the 
spinning  room  and  made  Into  30a  yarn. 
From  here  it  Is  spooled  and  part  of  it 
twisted  Into  2-30s  yarn,  after  whlcb  It 
Is  warped  and  slashed.  The  filling 
yarn  may  either  be  mule  or  ring  epnn. 
We  will  consider  thin  yarn  to  be  ring 
spun.  The  particulars  to  use  for  No. 
30s  would  be  as  follows:  Gauge  of 
frame,  2%  Inches;  diameter  of  ring, 
II  Inches;  length  of  traverse,  6  Inches; 
speed  of  spindle.  8,300  revolutions  per 
minute;  to  spin  9s  use  1%-lnch  di- 
ameter ring,  7- Inch  traverse,  and  a 
spindle  speed  of  6,200  revolutions  per 
minute.  Part  of  the  30s  yarn  Is  twist- 
ed into  2-30s. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 
PEARL, 
Dye  In  the  Jigger  dyeing  machine 
with  15  gallons  liquor,  50  pounds 
weight  of  goods,  176  degrees  F.,  one- 
half  pound  of  soda  ash,  one-half  pound 
sulphide  sodium,  1  pound  common  salt, 
3  ounces  immedlal  black  V  ex.,  1  ounce 
immedlal  brown  B.  Run  the  goods  for 
40  minutes;  add  In  two  portions  the 
dyestuffs;  rinse  and  aftertreat  with  Vi 
per  cent  bichromate  potash,  y%  per 
cent  sulphate  copper,  at  170  degrees 
F.,  and  rinse  well.  Olve  a  weak  soap- 
ing If  required. 

CREAM. 

Dye  with  the  same  proportions  as 

for  pearl,  and  In  the  name  way,  with 

one- half    ounce    Immedlal    yellow    D., 

one  ounce  Immedlal  cutch  G. 

BUFF. 

Dye  with  same  proportions  as  pearl. 

with  6  ounces  Immedlal  bronze  A. 

LIGHT  SLATE. 

Dye  with  same  proportions  as  pearl, 

6  ounces  Immedlal  black  V. 

DRAB. 

As  light  slate;   2  ounces  immedlal 

black  V;  6  ounces  Immedlal  bronse  A. 

LIGHT  BROWN. 

On  the  Jigger,  as  peart;  3  per  cent 

Immedlal  cutch  G..  3  per  cent  sodium 
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LIGHT  OLIVE  DRAB. 
Dye  as  pearl;  one-halt  pound  pyro- 
gens  yellow    H.,    14   ounces   pyrogens 
olive  N.;  4  ounces  pyrogens  cutch  2G.; 
after -treat  as  pearl. 


MADRAS  GINGHAM 

Madras  gingham  Is  distinctly  a 
shirting  fabric  and  Is  an  article  of  fine 
quality.  Zephyr  gingham  Is  a  dress 
gingham  and  Is  lighter  and  of  softer 
finish  than  the  madras  gingham. 

Madras  gingham  is  distinguished 
from  the  common  gingham  by  the  fine- 
ness of  the  texture  and  the  richness  of 
the  patterns  employed.  In  the  com- 
mon gingham  the  plain  weave  1b 
chiefly  used  and  the  patterns  consist 
only  of  stripes  and  checks  formed  by 
contrasting  colors — principally  white 
with  some  other  color — and  1b  chiefly 
made  on  cam  looms. 

The  Fabric. 


The  chief  features  of  this  pattern  are 
the  teno  diamond  stripe  on  a  back- 
ground of  old  rose,  and  the  heavy 
cords  of  white  and  of  tan.  The  blue 
stripe  between  the  white  cords  is  also 
a  prominent  feature. 

ANALYSIS  OP  THE  FABRIC. 

Width  of  warp  in  reed  (selvage  in- 
cluded), 2»tt  Inches;  width  of  fabric; 
finished,  28  Inches;  size  of  reed  re- 
quired, 1,400 — ends  per  dent,  2  and  3; 
ends  in  warp,  2,616. 

For  l-60s  plain  weave,  1%  per  cent 
take-up;  for  3-50a  cords,  no  take-up. 
and  for  3 -50s  leno  crossing  threads 
GO  percent  take-up. 

Number  of  beams  required,  3  (on 
account  of  the  various  take-ups). 
Weight  of  fabric  per  yard  from  loom, 
1%  ounces. 

Shrinkage  of  fabric  In  length  during 
finishing,  2  per  cent.  Finished  weight, 
1.92  ounces. 

Pattern  for  beaming: 

136  threads  per  pattern. 

19  repeats  of  pattern  in  warp. 


1    thread   J-60. 


sad   t-60.  white   CO 
ndm   1-SU  ir,    blue 

•ad  (-60.  whits  co 


Fig.    1. 

In  the  madras  ginghams 

VARIOUS  WEAVES  ARE  USED 
in  combination  with  the  plain  weave 
which  is  always  used  for  the  ground, 
while  very  often  leno  weaves  are  In- 
troduced for  ornamentation. 

The  number  of  colors  used  In  con- 
junction with  white  often  reaches  as 
high  as  Ave  and  six  In  a  single  pattern, 
while  printed  yarns  are  extensively 
need  with  fine  effect 

Fig.  1  Is  a  very  neat  Illustration  of  a 
madras  gingham  In  a  leno  stripe  effect 


Total  1*1  thread.. 
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Put  thread*  marked  z  on  bottom 
hum 

Pat  threads  marked  0  on  middle 
bout. 

Put  threads  marked  *  on  top  beam. 

In  a  good  many  Instances  the  yarn 
la  placed  upon  the  loom  beams  as  pre- 
viously described,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  plants  at  least  where  the 
cords  and  ground  yarn  are  placed  upon 
the  same  beam.  Naturally,  leno  yarn 
would  have  to  be  placed  upon  a  top 
beam  because  of  the  excessive  take- 
up.  The  only  method  which  permits 
two-ply  yarn  and  single  yarn  to  be 
placed  upon  the  same  beam  Is  through 
the  correct  amount  of  tension  upon 
the  warp  beams  when  the  loom  beam 
la  being  run.  A  good  many  consider 
that  this  method  is  never  possible,  but 
there  are  many  Instances  where  It  is 
successful  and  economical.  There  are 
many  cases  where  the  selvages  are 
made  of  rather  heavy  two-ply  yarnf 
and  this  yarn  Is  run  upon  the  loom 
beam  together  with  the  warp  yarn 
which  composes  the  body  of  the  fabric. 

l-60s  cotton  must  be  well  sited. 

Number  of  threads  of  each  color  In 
pattern:  1-BOs  white,  84;  l-50a  tan,  28; 
l-SOs  fr.  blue,  8;  8-60s  white,  IS;  to- 
tal, 136. 

Number  of  threads  of  each  color  in 
warp:  l-50s  white,  1,628';  l-50s  tan, 
632;  1-GOs  fr.  blue,  152;  3-50s  whtte, 
804;  total,  2,616. 

Filling:  72  picks  per  inch;  all  white 
1-60 s   cotton. 

The  full  design  Is  illustrated  at  Fig. 
S,  and  is  complete  on  136  warp  threads 
and  12  picks.  The  drawlng-in  draft  la 
illustrated  at  Fig.  3,  and  is  com- 
plete on  7  harnesses  and  2  donp 
shafts- 
Fig.  4  is  the  reeding  plan. 

Fig.  G  Is  the  harness  chain  draft  for 
12  bars. 

THE  LOOM  REQUIRED. 

Any  ordinary  dobby  loom  with  a 
Isno  attachment  can  be  said  to  be 
satisfactory  for  making  most  of  these 
leno  ginghams  or  shirting  materials. 
A  close  abed  loom  is  seldom  used  for 
sueh  purposes,  because  it  operates  at 
so  slow  a  speed,  and  for  this  reason 
most  of  the  ordinary  leno  attach- 
ments are  applied  to  open  shed  looms. 


A  good  many  looms  upon  which  fancy 
leno  patterns  are  produced  contain 
from  20  to  25  harnesses.  Due  to  the 
change  in  demand,  it  is  possible  to 
sell  a  much  wider  cloth  of  the  char- 
acter described  than  it  was  some  years 

One  of  the  features  which  Is  seldom 
mentioned,  but  which  is  often  of  im- 
portance to  manufacturers  of  colored 
yarn  goods  of  the  character  described 


Is  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  cer- 
tain colors  after  the  cloth  la  finished 
In  such  fabrics,  If  a  dark  color  be  used 
next  to  a  light  one,  the  various  fi- 
bres of  cotton  will  project  from  the 
dark  threads  and  cause  a  very  un- 
satisfactory appearance  upon  the  light 
yarn.  In  some  cases  cloth  has  been  re- 
jected for  tbia  purpose  alone,  and  mills 
have  overcome  this  result  by  using 
combed  yarn  In  place  of  carded  yarn 
where  black  or  very  dark  colors  are 
being  used.  This  same  situation  Is 
noted  where  some  of  the  fast  colors 
to  stand  bleaching  are  observed. 
Where  the  colored  yarn  contains 
many  fibres  which  project,  they  show 
up  very  plainly  against  the  white 
threads  close  to  them,  and  unless  a 
high  quality  of  yarn  with  few  project- 
ing fibres  be  used,  some  patterns  will 
be  objectionable. 

FINISH  REQUIRED. 

After  these  goods  are  received  from 
the  looms  they  must  be  examined 
carefully,  and  all  spots  of  dirt  and 
grease  removed,  the  selvages  trimmed 
and  all  runners  (that  is,  ailing  pulling 
In  at  the  sides)  and  also  bunches  and 
large  knots  must  be  taken  out. 

They  are  then  run  through  a 
starching  machine  and  given  a  me- 
dium starching. 

They  are  then  run  through  a  calen- 
der, which  flattens  out  the  threads  and 
removes   all    wrinkles   and  gives  the 
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cloth  a  much  smoother  surface,  be- 
sides giving;  It  an  appearance  of  finer 
texture. 

After  measuring  and  rolling,  the 
pieces  are  put  In  a  hydraulic  press 
and  submitted  to  a  pressure  of  many 
tons'  weight  They  are  then  labeled 
and  papered  and  are  ready  for  ship- 
ment. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  machinery  required  to  make 
the  yarns  tor  madras  ginghams  will  be 
found  In  mills  of  the  second  division 
although  mills  of  the  third  division 
(as  given  In  a  previous  lessen)  also 
make  this  grade  of  yarn. 

THE  COUNT  OP  TARN 
which  we  will  consider  In  making  this 
class  of  goods  Is  l-50a  and  8-60b  for 
the  warp  yarns  and  l-60s  for  the  Oil- 
ing. This  stock  Is  made  out  of  a  good 
grade  of  cotton,  the  staple  of  which  Is 
about  1|  to  1%  Inches  in  length.  The 
cotton  Is  brought  to  the  picker  room 
and  sampled  and  graded  by  the  over- 
seer in  charge  of  the  card  room,  al- 
though in  large  mills  when  a  cotton 
sampler  Is  employed  he  also  Is  pres- 
ent at  mixing  time. 

The  bales  of  cotton  are  sampled  and 
atl  those  of  the  same  length  are  plac- 
ed together.  After  the  lot  is  sam- 
pled, a  few  {four  or  Ave)  bales  are 
placed  around  the  bale  breaker  and 
fed  to  this  machine,  a  small  lot  being 
taken  from  each  hale  alternately  un- 
til all  the  cotton  Is  gone.  The  bagging 
which  comes  around  the  cotton  Is  then 
placed  In  a  pile,  where  later  It  will  be 
picked  clean  of  all  cotton  and  then  It 
Is  placed  with  other  bagging,  which  Is 
sold,  i  he  ties  which  bind  the  bales 
are  also  sold. 

THE  BALE  BREAKER. 

The  draft  of  a  bale  breaker  Is  quite 
large,  but  as  the  cotton  Is  In  large 
lumps  it  only  acts  on  it  by  pulling  It 
apart  so  that  good  deal  of  the  draft 
Is  lost  The  production  of  a  bale 
breaker  Is  from  80,000  to  90,000 
pounds  per  week. 

The  cotton  Is  conveyed  by  endless 
lattices  from  the  bale  breaker  to  the 
bins;  sometimes  a  blower  and  trunks 
are  used  In  connection  wtth  the  lat- 


tices. Where  one  la  used  It  has  been 
found  that  the  cotton  Is  In  better 
shape  to  work  and  does  not  have  to  be 
dried  out  so  long  In  the  bin  a  Large 
mixings  should  always  be  used  for  the 
reasons    given  In  previous   articles. 

At  the  bins  the  sliver  waste  of  the 
same  length  and  grade  of  cotton  is 
mixed  Into  the  raw  stock.  As  this  Is 
generally  done  by  the  man  that  col- 
lects the  waste.  It  Is  always  a  good 
plan  to  watch  him  to  see  that  he  puts 
the  wsste  that  he  has  collected  In  its 
proper  bin.  The  raw  stock  for  this 
class  of  goods  Is  put  through  a  porcu- 
pine opener  sod 

TWO  PROCESSES  OP  PICKING. 
Keep  the  hopper  of  the  opener  more 
than  half  full  of  raw  stock,  because 
by  so  doing  a  more  even  feed  will  be 
obtained  and  this  will  help  to  make 
an  even  yarn.  The  speed  of  the  beat- 
er of  the  opener  should  be  about  1,- 
050  revolutions  per  minute.  The  cot- 
ton Is  passed  up  to  the  feed  rolls  of 
the  breaker  picker.  There  are  two  of 
these  rolls,  top  and  bottom,  and  they 
present  a  sheet  of  cotton  to  the  beat- 
er, which  Is  generally  of  the  two- 
bladed  variety.  This  beater  has  a 
speed  of  about  1,500  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  the  fan  a  speed  of  1,400 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  total 
weight  of  the  lap  at  the  front  end  of 
the  breaker  picker  is  about  40  pounds, 
or  what  Is  called  a  16-ounce  lap, 
meaning  that  each  yard  of  lap  weighs 
16  ounces. 

The  laps  are  taken  from  the  breaker 
picker  and  put  up  at  the  finisher 
picker,  the  doubling  (or  number  of 
laps  put  up)  being  4  into  1.  It  Is  at 
tbls  point  that  the  cut  roving,  of  the 
same  length  and  grade,  is  mixed  In,  it 
having  first  been  put  through  a  special 
process  which  takes  out  the  twist, 
and  also  a  picker,  which  forms  Into  a 
lap.  The  proportion  of  cut  waste  used 
Is  one  lap  of  cut  waste  to  three  laps 
of  raw  stock.  The  beater  of  the  fin- 
isher picker  makes  1,4 SO  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  total  weight  of  the 
lap  at  the  front  of  the  finisher  picker 
is  about  35,  or  a  12%-ounce  lap  for 
both  warp  and  filling  yarn. 
The  lap  is  pnt  up  at  the  card. 
The  draft  of  this  machine  for  this 
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class  of  goods  should  not  he  less  than 
110;  the  wire  fillet  used  on  the  cylin- 
der should  be  No.  34  wire  or  No.  110 
English  count,  and  on  the  doffer  and 
top  flats  No.  35  or  No.  20  English 
count  wire  should  be  used.  The  cards 
should  be  ground  once  every  three 
weeks  and  stripped  (doSer  and  cylin- 
der) three  times  a  day.  The  cards 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  twice  a 
day  and  wiped  down  twice  more. 

The  speed  o.  the  cylinder  should  be 
165  revolutions  per  minute,  the  licker- 
ln  speed  290  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  top  flats  should  make  one  revo- 
lution every  34  minutes.  The  weight  of 
the  sliver  at  the  front  end  should  be 
65  grains,  and  the  production  600 
pounds  per  week  of  60  hours.  Use  a 
larger  diameter  doffer,  either  26  or  27 
Inches.  On  some  grades  of  madras 
ginghams  the  Oiling  yarn  Is  combed, 
but  as  we  have  put  the  cotton  in  this 
article  through  what  Is  called  fine 
carding  we  will  consider  that  both  the 
warp  and  filling  yarns  are  to  be  only 
carded.  The  silver  Is  taken  from  the 
card  and  put  through  three 
PROCESSES  OF  DRAWING  FRAMES. 

The  doublings  of  these  machines  are 
sli  into  one.  The  weight  of  the  sliver 
at  the  finisher  drawing  frame  is  70 
grains.  Look  out  to  see  that  the  top 
rolls  are  all  properly  varnished  and 
In  good  repair,  or  are  thoroughly 
cleaned  If  metallic  rolls  are  used;  see 
that  all  stop  motions  are  in  proper 
working  order  and  that  the  help  keep 
the  machine  running.  The  drawing 
sliver  is  put  through  the  slubber  and 
made  Into  .50  hank  roving.  From  here 
It  Ib  put  through  three  processes  of  fly 
frames  and  made  into  10  hank  for  50s 
count  yam  and  12  bank  for  60s  yarn! 
In  10-hank  roving  the  hanks  made  at 
the  different  processes  are  as  follows; 
2  at  first  Intermediate,  4  hank  at  sec- 
ond intermediate  and  10  hank  at  the 
Jack  frame.  For  12  hank  it  is  2  hank 
at  first  Intermediate,  4  hank  at  second 
intermediate  and  12  hank  at  the  Jack 
frame.  The  roving  for  warp  yarn 
Is  carried  to 

THE  RING  SPINNING  ROOM 
and  spun  into  GOs  yarn  on  a  frame 
having  the  following  particulars:   2* 


inches  gauge  of  frame;  diameter  of 
ring,  1H  inches;  length  of  traverse,  6 
inches;  speed  of  spindle,  10,000  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  This  yarn  Is  then 
spooled  and  the  yarn  for  the  plain 
weave  Is  then  warped  and  put  through 
a  slasher.  The  following  mixing  may 
be  used  for  heavy  counts:  Water,  100 
gallons;  potato  starch,  65  pounds;  tal- 
low, 6  pounds;  Yorkshire  gum,  3 
pounds;  white  soap,  2  pounds;  boll 
lj  hours.  The  60s  count  yarn  for 
cords  and  leno  whip  threads  after  be- 
ing spooled  is  twisted  Into  3-ply  GOs 
yarn  on  the  twister  machine. 

The  12-hank  roving  for  filling  yarn 
may  either  be  ring  or  mule  spun.  If 
ring  spun,  use  a  frame  having  the 
following  particulars:  for  60s  gauge 
of  frame,  2]  inches:  diameter  of  ring, 
114  Inches;  length  of  traverse,  5 
Inches;  speed  of  spindle,  8,000  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 
YELLOW. 
1  per  cent  tetrazo  chlorine  yellow 
GG..  30  per  cent  Glauber's,  3  per  cent 
sal  soda;  after-treat  with  %  per  cent 
bluestone,  %  per  cent  chrome. 
LIGHT  ORANGE.' 
1  per  cent  tetrazo  chlorine  orange 
H.,  30  per  cent  Glauber's,  2  per  cent 
sal  soda;  after-treat  with  U  per  cent 
bluestone,  y%  per  cent  chrome. 
OLD  ROSE. 
H  per  cent  tetrazo  chlorine  rose,  25 
per   cent    Glauber's,    2  "per    cent    sal 
soda;  after-treat  with  %  per  cent  blue- 
stone,  Vi  per  cent  chrome. 
LIQHT  OLIVE. 
4  per  cent  pyrogene  olive  N.,  4  per 
cent  sulphide  soda,  30  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's, 3  per  cent  soda  ash;  after-treat 
with  1  per  cent  bluestone,  1  per  cent 


LIGHT  TAN. 
4  per  cent  pyrogene  cutch  2G.,  4 
per  cent  sulphide  soda,  30  per  cent 
Glauber's,  3  per  cent  soda  ash;  after- 
treat  with  1  per  cent  bluestone,  1  per 
cent  chrome. 

SKY  BLUB. 

Vi   per  cent  diamine  sky  blue  FF., 

25  per  cent  Glauber's,  3  per  cent  sal 
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soda;  after-treat  with  *4  per  cent  sul- 
phate of  copper. 

LILAC. 

%  per  cent  diamine  brilliant  bine  Q., 

25  per  cent  Glauber's.  3  per  cent  sal 

soda;  after-treat:  %  per  cent  sulphate 

of  copper. 

PEARL. 

4  ounces  diamine  dark  blue  B.,  4 
ounces  diamine  brilliant  blue  G.,  25 
per  cent  Glauber's.  3  per  cent  ual  soda; 
after-treat:  H  per  cent  sulphate  of 
copper. 

BUFF. 

2  ounces   diamine  catechlne  3  G.,  2 

ounces  diamine  catechlne  B.,   25  per 

cent  Glauber's,  3  per  cent  sal  soda; 

after-treat:    H   Per    cent    sulphate   of 

copper,    14   per  cent  chrome. 

LIGHT  BROWN. 

10   per  cent   katlgen   yellow  brown 

GG.,  2  per  cent  katigen  brown  V.,  10 

per  cent  sulphide  sodium,  3  per  cent 

soda  ash,  30  per  cent  salt;  after-treat 

4    per    cent    blues  tone,    4    per    cent 

chrome,  3  per  cent  acetic  acid. 

DARK  BROWN. 

5  per  cent  diamine  catechlne  B.,  4 
per  cent  diamine  catcblne  Q.,  30  per 
cent  salt,  3  per  cent  sal  soda;  after- 
treat:  3  per  cent  blue  stone,  3  per  cent 
chrome. 

RED  BROWN. 

5  per  cent  diamine  brown  M.,  30  per 
cent  Glauber's,  3  per  cent  sal  soda: 
after-treat :  2  per  cent  bluestone,  2 
per  cent  chrome. 

PINK. 
%  per  cent  benzo  fast  pink,  2  BL.,  20 
per   cent    Glauber's,    2    per    cent    sal 
soda. 

RED. 

6  per  cent  prlmuline,  30  per  cent 
Glauber's,  3  per  cent  sal  soda;  diato- 
tize  and  develop  with  beta  naphthol. 

WINE. 
As  red.    Diazotlze  and  develop  with 
Bordeaux  developer. 

SLATE. 

2  per  cent  diamine  Jet  black  SS.,  30 

per    cent    Glauber's,    3    per    cent    sal 

soda,     after -treat    with    3    per    cent 

chrome. 


BLACK. 

6  per  cent  diamine  black  B.,  SO  per 

cent  Glauber's,  3  per  cent  aal  soda; 

dlazotuse  and  develop  with  pbenylene 

diamine. 

SULPHUR   BLACK. 
10  per  cent  immedlal  black  V.,  19 
per  cent  sulphide  sodium,  30  per  cent 
Glauber's,  3  per  cent  soda  ash;  after- 
treat:   3  per  cent  chrome,  3  per  cent 
bluestone,  3  per  cent  acetic  acid 
LIGHT  GREEN. 
On  tannine  and  tartar  emetic  mor- 
dant.   Dye:  1  per  cent  new  methylene 
blue  GG.,  1  per  cent  thloflavlne  T. 
BLUB. 
On  tannine  and  tartar  emetic  mor- 
dant.   Dye:  2  per  cent  new  methylene 
blue  GG. 

INDIGO  BLUE. 
10  per  cent  Immedlal  Indone  3   B„ 
10  per  cent  sulphide  soda,  30  per  cent 
Glauber's,  3  per  cent  soda  ash;  after- 
treat:   3  per  cent  sulphate  of  copper. 


ETAMINE 

An  etamine  la  a  thin,  elightij 
glossy  fabric  used  principally  for 
women's  dress  goods.  Being  a  very 
popular  material  for  summer  wear.  It 
is  usually  made  In  what  is  commonly 
known  as  a  piece-dyed  fabric,  that  is, 
woven  wltb  undyed  yarn.  A  good  rea- 
son for  making  it  a  piece-dyed  fabric 
is  that  it  is  much  cheaper  than  If  the 
yarn  is  dyed  previous  to  the  weaving. 
Eta  mines  are  dyed  in  almost  any 
color.  Blue,  black,  red  and  various 
shades  of  drabs  seem  to  be  very  pop- 
ular. The  Interlacing  of  the  warp  and 
weft  is  on  the  one  and  one  order,  or 
plain  weave.  See  design,  Fig.  1.  The 
openness  or  transparency  of  the  fabric 
Is  due  partly  to  the  smooth,  hard- 
twisted  yarn  and  partly  to  the  weave. 

Etamlnes  were  originally  made  with 
worsted  yarns,  which,  of  course,  are 
much  more  expensive;  however.  If  a 
good  quality  o'  cotton  la  used  there  Is 
little  difference  In  appearance  between 
worsted  and  cotton  etamlnes.  The  dif- 
ference would  be  chiefly  In  the  wear- 
ing quality,  worsted,  of  course,  being 
more  durable. 
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One  of  tbe  differences  between  a 
worsted  and  a  cotton  etamlne  Is  not- 
ed when  the  fabrics  are  worn.  A 
worsted  fabric  does  not  crease  very 
readily,  and  whenever  It  Is  noted  the 
crease  will  soon  disappear,  whereas  a 
cotton  fabric,  I*  creased,  will  be  likely 
to  bold  the  creases  for  quite  a  long 
time,  thus  making  the  garment  some- 
what objectionable. 

The  principal  feature  of  an  etamlne 
Is  to  have  It  a  crisp,  glossy  and 
open  fabric. 

ANALYSIS  OF  FABRIC. 

Width  of  warp  in  reed,  21%  Inches; 
width  of  fabric  finished.  26  inches. 
Reed,  600 — 2  ends  per  dent. 

Total  ends  in  warp  710,  Including 
selvage.  Take-up  of  warp  during 
weaving,  12  per  cent  Weight  of  fa- 
bric from  loom,  3  ounces  per  yard; 
weight  of  fabric,  finished,  3  ounces  per 
yard. 

No  shrinkage  during  the  finishing 
process. 

WARPING  PLAN. 

l-10s  carded  peeler  cotton,  hard 
twist,  20  turns  per  inch,  a  left-hand 
twist 

FILLING  PLAN. 

28  picks  per  Inch  finished;  28  picks 
per  Inch  in  loom;  l-10s  carded  peeler 
cotton,  hard  twist,  15  turns  per  Inch, 
a  left-hand  twist 

Notice  that  warp  and  weft  are  both 
tbe  same  twist,  that  Is,  both  are  a  left 
twist.  This  is  an  Important  factor 
which  cannot  be  ignored  in  making  an 
open  or  transparent  fabric. 

The  warp  Is  drawn  in  straight,  that 
la,  1,  2,  8,  4  (see  Fig.  2),  until  all  the 
harnesses  are  used;  four  harnesses 
would  be  quite  enough  for  a  fabric  of 
this  character;  there  being  but  26  ends 
per  Inch,  would  cause  no  overcrowding 
of  heddles.  Fig.  3  Is  the  reeding  plan. 
Fig.  4  shows  the  chain  draft  for  a  dob- 
by  loom. 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 

This  character  of  fabric  could  be 
woven  on  any  cant  or  dobby  loom,  a 
cam  loom  being  preferable,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  the  comparatively 
low  rate  of  expense  tbe  latter  could  be 
operated  at 


Etamlnes,  as  before  mentioned,  are 
usually  woven  with  undyed  yarns,  or 
In  the  gray.  The  cloth,  after  reaching 
the  dyehouse.  Is  first  subjected  to  a 
scouring  process,  then  dyed,  after 
which  it  Is  given  a  medium  siting, 
then  It  is  calendered,  which  in  a  great 
measure  accentuates  the  gloss  upon 
the  fabric  and  also  Imparts  to  it  tbe 
crisp  feeling  which  characterizes  an 
etamlne. 

It  is  then  measured,  rolled  and 
papered,  after  which  it  is  ready  for 
tbe  merchant  Cotton  etamine  sells 
from  12  cents  to  20  cents  per  yard. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 

The  cloth  of  which  the  weaving  par- 
ticulars have  been  given  is  some- 
times made  of  all-cotton  yarn  or  a 
combination  of  cotton  and  wool  or  cot- 
ton and  linen,  or  a  combination  of 
wool,  silk,  linen  and  cotton  fibres.  For 
the  carding  and  spinning  particulars 
of  this  lesson  we  will  consider  that 
the  fabric  is  made  up  of  cotton  yarns 
In  both  tbe  warp  and  filling. 

The  count  of  the  yarn  we  will  con- 
sider to  be  10  b. 

THE  YARNS 
for  this  class  of  cloth  may  be  made 
in  either  the  first  or  second  division 


of  mills,  as  given  in  a  previous  article. 
Generally,  however,  the  mill  of  the  sec- 
ond division  Is  used.  The  cotton  used 
would  be  American  of  about  1  1-16 
Inches  length  of  staple.  A  number 
of  bales  (enough  for  a  mixing)  should 
be  brought  from  the  cotton  shed  and 
placed  in  the  picker  room.  The  over- 
seer should  sample  each  of  the  bales 
and  those  not  up  to  staple  should  be 
placed  to  one  aide.  Several  of  the 
Digtized  byVaOOy  It 
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ether  bales  should  be  placed  around 
the  bale  breaker  and  a  little  fed  to 
the  breaker  from  each  bale  alternately. 
•ihlB  will  help  to  produce  a 

MORE  EVEN  MIXING, 
which  will  help  to  give  a  more  evenly 
finished  yarn.  The  bales  that  have 
been  laid  aside  should  either  be  used 
In  a  cheaper  mixture  or  should  be 
shown  to  the  cotton  broker  and  either 
returned  or  have  an  allowance  made 
for  them.  The  bale  breaker  should  be 
kept  on  this  cotton  until  It  Is  all  put 
through.  The  cotton  Is  conveyed  from 
the  bale  breaker  to  the  mixing  bin  by 
endless  lattices,  which  Is  the  old 
method,  or  by  having  a  blower  and 
trunklng  and  an  endless  lattice  as  is 
the  newer  and  more  modern  method. 

When  a  blower  Is  used  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  bale  breaker  the  cotton 
Is  in  a  more  dried  out  condition  when 
It  reaches  the  bin,  and  consequently 
it  does  not  have  to  stand  as  long  to 
dry  out  before  using.  A  blower  will 
pay  for  Its  first  cost  many  times  ovei. 
At  the  mixing  bin  the  good  waste  from 
all  machines  up  to  the  slubber  is  mix- 
ed In  as  It  is  collected.  The  cotton 
Is  next  fed  to  the  opener  and 

WHEN  A  BLOWER  IS  USED, 
passed  through  two  processes  of  pick- 
ing when  the  cotton  la  mixed  by 
hand.  Three  proceses  of  picking  are 
generally  used.  A  three-process  pick 
Ing  and  an  opener  are  given,  but  when 
two  processes  are  used  all  that  Is 
necessary  to  do  Is  to  drop  the  second 
or  Intermediate  process  and  use  the 
particulars  of  the  breaker  and  finish- 
er picker.  A  porcupine  beater. is  gen- 
erally used  In  connection  with  the 
opener,  and  this  has  a  speed  of  about 
975  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  cotton  j>a!sses  from  the  opener 
to  the  breaker  picker  and  after  pass- 
ing tbe  feed  rolls  it  comes  In  contact 
with  the  beater,  which  Is  generally  of 
a  rigid  two-bladed  type,  the  speed  of 
of  which  Is  about  1,500  revolutions  per 
minute.     The  total 

WEIGHT  OF  THE  LAPS 
at  the  front  of  the  breaker  picker  Is 
about  40  pounds  or  a     16-ounce  lap. 
These  laps  are  doubled  four  into  one 


at  the  Intermediate  picker,  the  beater 
of  this  picker  making  1,450  revela- 
tions per  minute  and  the  total  weight 
of  the  lap  being  37  pounds  or'  about  a 
12-ounce  lap.  The  doublings  at  toe 
finisher  picker  are  four  Into  one,  the 
speed  of  the  beater  1,450  revolutions 
per  minute,  which  gives  the  cotton 
passing  through  It  42  beats  per  mlnnte. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  cut  roving 
of  American  stock  of  the  same  length 
Is  mixed  In,  In  the  proportion  of  one 
lap  of  roving  waste  to  three  laps  ot 
good  cotton.  The  total  weight  of  the 
cotton  lap  at  the  front  for  this  clssa 
of  goods  Is  36  pounds  or  a  12^-ounce 
lap.  The  next  machine  through  which 
the  cotton  passes  Is 

THE  CARD. 
This  machine  for  this  class  of  goods 
has  a  draft  of  about  90.  The  cards 
should  be  stripped  three  times  a  dsy 
and  should  be  ground  at  least  once  a 
month.  The  Bats  make  one  complete 
revolution  every  36  minutes.  The  pro- 
duction should  he  about  750  pounds 
for  a  week  of  60  hours.  The  weight  of 
the  silver  at  the  front  should  be  about 
65  grains.  Use  as  large  a  defter  as  pos- 
sible, either  of 'a  28  or  27  inch  dia- 
meter. The  carded  silver  Is  then  put 
through  three  processes  of  drawing, 
the  weight  of  the  silver  at  each  pro- 
cess being  as  follows:  77  grains  at 
breaker  drawing,  76  grains  at  Inter- 
mediate and  72  grains  at  finisher 
drawing,  the  doubling  at  each  process 
being  six  Into  one.  On  this  olass  of 
goods  metallic  top  rolls  may  be  used 
to  good  advantage.  The  silver  Is  next 
put  through  the  slubber  and  made  Into 
.50  hank  roving.  The  settings  of  tbe 
rolls  at  tbe  slubber  for  bis  length  of 
staple  should  be  as  follows:  Front 
roll  to  middle,  1%  Inches;  middle  roll 
to  back,  1%  inches.  The  cotton  Is 
then  passed  through 

ONE  PROCESS  OF  FLY  FRAMES 
and  made  Into  two  hank  roving.  The 
roving  for  warp  yarn  Is  taken  to  the 
spinning  room  and  made  Into  10s  yarn. 
The  following  particulars  are  used  on 
the  warp  frame:  Gauge  of  spindle.  3 
Inches;  diameter  of  ring,  2  Inches; 
length  of  traverse,  7  Inches;  speed  of 
spindles,  8,600  revolutions  Per  minute. 
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The  roving  for  the  filling  yarn  may  be 
either  mule  spun  or,  as  1b  generally 
the  case,  ring  spun. 

When  ring  spun,  use  the  following 
particulars  for  filling  frame  spinning: 
10s  yarn,  gauge  of  spindle,  2%  Inches; 
diameter  of  ring,  1%  Inches;  length  of 
traverse,  7  Inches  (because  the  filling 
yarn  for  this  fabric  has  sufficient  twist 
put  in  to  stand  this  length  of  traverse), 
speed  of  spindles,  6,400  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  warp  yarn  is  then 
spooled,  warped  and  run  through  a 
slasher. 

Dyeing   Particulars. 

The  fabric  Is  dyed  on  the  Jig  ma- 
chine. 

BLACK. 

16  per  cent  immedlal  black  N  N„  15 

per  cent  sulphide  sodfum,  3  per  cent 

soda  ash,  SO  per  cent  Glauber's  salt; 

rinse  well,  and  give  a  aoap  bath. 

SLUE.    ' 

6  per  cent  Immedlal  Indone  B.,  5  per 
cent  sulphide  sodium,  3  per  cent  soda 
ash,  In  per  cent  Glauber's  salt;  rinse 
and  top  with  8  ounces  methylene  blue 
B„  1  pint  acetic  acid. 

BROWN. 

6  per  cent  Immedlal  brown  B.,  4  per 
cent  Immedlal  yellow  D.,  10  per  cent 
sulphide  sodium,  8  per  cent  soda  ash, 
30  per  cent  Glauber's  salt;  rinse  and 
give  a  soap  bath. 

GREEN. 

4  per  cent  Immedlal  yellow  D.,  3  per 
cent  Immedlal  indone  B.,  7  per  cent 
sulphide  sodium.  3  per  cent  soda  ash, 
30  per  cent  Glauber's  salt;  rinse  and 
give  a  soap  bath. 


BATISTE 


Batiste,  as  the  name  Implies,  Is  of 
French  origin,  commercially  under- 
stood to  mean  a  light  translucent 
cloth,  made  from  a  fine  quality  of 
combed  cotton  yarn,  ranging  in  width 
from  82  Inches  to  45  Inches. 

There  Is  likewise  a  gradual  variation 
In  qualities,  ranging  from  a  compara- 
tively coarse  to  a  very  fine  fabric. 

The  variations  of  the  different  qual- 


ities will  be  more  apparent  when  we 
consider  their  commercial  value.  It 
may  be  of  Interest  to  our  readers  to 
note  the  retail  prices. 

Cotton  batiste  retails  at  from  124 
cents  In  32-inch  widths  to  GO  cents  In 
45 -Inch  width  per  yard. 

The  variety  of  qualities  will  suggest 
some  Idea  of  the  utility  of  the  fabric. 
Its  uses  are  even  more  varied  than  are 
the  qualities. 

The  Oner  grades  or  batiste  are  used 
for  dress  goods,  all  kinds  of  lingerie 
for  summer  wear,  pillow  shams,  etc, 
while  the  cheaper  grades  are  exten- 
sively used  for  linings  In  washable 
and  un  washable  shirtwaists. 

In  this  article  we  are  confining  our- 
selves to  bleached  cotton  batiste,  re- 
serving the  linen  and  colored  for  some 
future  discussion. 

Batiste  is  woven  In  (he  gray,  that  Is, 
with  yarn  direct  from  the  spinning 
frame,  with  the  exception  that  the 
warp  yarn  Is  well  sized,  in  order  -to 
better  stand  the  strain  to  which  the 
yarn  Is  subjected  during  the  weaving 
process. 

We  will  consider,  first,  a  very  fine 
bleached  cotton  batiste,  of  a  quality 
made  45  Inches  In  width,  and  then  a 
very  cheap  grade  of  bleached  cotton 
batiste,  made  32  inches  in  width. 

The  analysis  will  readily  show  the 
vast  difference  In  these  two  qualities. 
PINE  BLEACHED  COTTON  BATISTE 

Width  of  warp  in  reed,  47.8  Inches; 
finish  at  45  Inches;  ends  per  Inch  In 
the  cloth  from  loom,  94;  ends  per  Inch 
finished,  100;  ends  In  warp,  4,500. 

Take-up  of  warp  during  weaving,  10 
per  cent;  weight  of  fabric  per  yard 
from  loom,  1.15  ounces;  finished 
weight,  1.4  ounces. 

The  difference  In  weight  between 
fabric  from  loom  and  finished  fabric 
Is  about  20  per  cent,  the  finished  goods 
having  taken  on  30  per  cent  of  sizing 
material. 

For  adding  weight  to  cloth,  China 
clay  Is  used.  The  proportions  to  use 
depend  on  the  character  of  finish  de- 
sired. China  clay  produces  a  gritty 
feel,  which,  however,  may  be  overcome 
by  the  use  of  chloride  of  magnesium 
which  is  a  very  powerful  softner  a* 
well  as  a  weighting  material. 
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Warping  plan:  body  of  warp,  1-lSOs 
combed  Sea  Island  cotton,  selvage  2- 
100s  cotton. 

Filling    plan:    98    picks    ol      1  200s 
combed  Sea  Island  cotton. 
CHEAP-GRADE  COTTON   BATISTE. 

Width  of  warp  In  reed,  34  Inches. 
Finish  at  32  Inches;  ends  per  Inch  In 
cloth  In  the  loom,  54;  ends  per  inch 
finished,  68;  ends  In  warp,  1,800;  54x1 
reed. 

Take-up  of  warp  during  weaving,  8 
per  cent;  weight  of  fabric  per  yard 
from  loom,  .84  ounce;  finished  weight 
per  yard,  1  ounce;  19  per  cent  Increase 
In  weight 

Warping  plan:  all  l-BOs  combed  Sea 
Island  cotton. 

Filling;  SO  picks  per  Inch  1-100b 
combed  Sea  Island  cotton. 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 

There  la  a  wide  divergence  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  use  of  automatic 
loom  for  fine  yarn  fabrics,  though  It 
la  undoubtedly  true  that  most  of  the 
Important  manufacturers  do  not  con- 
sider them 'of  any  especial  value.  This 
Is  shown  in  the  fact  that  practically 
none  of  such  looms  are  used  where 
the  warp  Is  liner  than  70-1.  In  order 
to  make  an  automatic  loom  success- 
ful it  must  be  kept  in  operation  and 
the  fineness  of  the  yarn  is  against 
such  a  result.  Then,  the  weight  of 
the  heddles  upon  the  yarn  has  a  ten- 
dency to  cause  breakages  much  more 
than  when  such  a  loom  Is  used  for 
coarser  fabrics.  It  Is  true  that  for 
fine  plain  cloths  It  is  possible  to  oper- 
ate more  looms  per  weaver  than  for 
the  coarser  materials,  partly  because 
the  filling  lasts  a  much  longer  time. 
The  decided  loss  in  production  on  an 
automatic  loom  when  fine  yarns  are 
used  brings  down  the  number  of  looms 
which  can  be  operated  and  there  is  a 
much  smaller  difference  between  the 
number  of  looms  per  weaver  on  fine 
than  for  coarse  fabrics.  Another  thing 
which  Is  noted  is  that  a  light  non- 
automatic  loom  can  be  operated  at 
a  higher  speed  than  an  automatic 
loom  and  will  produce  as  high  or  a 
higher  percentage  of  production  so 
that  the  yards  of  cloth  produced  per 
weaver  is  not  much  greater  with  auto- 
matic looms  than  with  the  non-auto- 


matic. It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  price  of  the  automatic  loom 
la  much  higher  than  the  nonantomatlc 
and  taken  all  together  it  la  not  prob- 
able that  the  automatic  loom  will  ever 
be  used  extensively  for  100-1  yarn  or 
finer  In  its  present  condition.  In  fact, 
a  good  many  consider  Its  value  is 
questionable  for  any  fabric  contain- 
ing single  yarn  finer  than  60-1.  The 
fabric  Is  a  plain  weave,  no  dobby  be- 
ing required.  The  fineness  of  the  yarn, 
however,  requires  the  use  of  string 
heddles.  Wire  heddles  would  cause 
too  many  warp  breakages.  The  warp 
should  be  drawn  In  on  four  harnesses, 
skip  draw  as  follows:  1,  3,  2,  4  Instead 
of  straight,  as  1,  2,  3,  4.  Skip  draws 
give  less  strain  to  the  warp. 
FINISH. 
Batistes  are  given  a  Swiss  finish; 
after  the  cloth  comes  from  the  loom  It 
Is  bleached.  After  the  bleaching  proc- 
ess It  is  sized,  then  sprinkled  or  damp- 
ened, and  then  calendered,  after  which 
it  is  folded;  then  It  is  ready  for  the 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  division  of  mills  which  make 
"batiste"  Is  the  third  of  those  mills 
which  are  equipped  with  machinery 
for  making  fine  count  yarns.  Batiste 
1b  made  up  of  extra  fine  counts  of 
yarn,  although  these  counts  vary  a 
great  deal  according  to  the  grade  of 
fabric  wanted.  In  order  to  do  this 
cloth  justice  It  will  be  better  to  first 
describe  the  processes  of  a  coarse 
yarn  batiste  and  then  a  batiste  made 
up  of  fine  yarns.  We  will  consider 
the  coarse  fabric  to  be  made  up  of 
1-G0s  warp  yarn  and  1  100s  filling 
yarn.  The  finer  grade  we  will  con- 
sider made  up  of  1-  120s  warp  yarn  and 
l-200s  filling  yarn. 

THE  RAW  STOCK 
used  for  both  grades  should  be: 
American  cotton  of  if  Inch  staple  for 
the  fabric  which  contains  60-1  warp 
and  100-1  filling  and  Sea  Island  cotton 
of  about  1\  inch  staple  for  the  fabric 
which  contains  120-1  warp  and  200-1 
IIQlng. 

The  selection  of  the  cotton  Is  one  of 
the  first  and  by  many  considered  the 
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moat  Important  points  to  look  out  for. 
rhe  let  should  be  sampled  bale  by 
aale  and  all  those  bales  having  a 
staple  not  up  to  standard  should  be 
thrown  out  ot  the  mixing.  Those  bales 
mat  are  selected  as  O.  K.  should  be 
placed  around  the  mixing  bin  and 
'Jirown  into  It  alternately  from  each 
ttale  until  all  the  bales  for  the  mixing 
ire  In.  At  this  point  the 
GOOD  SLIVER  AND  PICKER  WASTE 
are  mixed  in.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  silver  waste  Is  pulled 
apart  into  short  lengths  and  that  no 
other  waste  la  thrown  Into  the  bins  by 
mistake,  because  a  small  lot  ot  short 
staple  waste  can  cause  a  great  deal 
ot  trouble  later  on.  Some  overseers 
use  only  an  opener  and  one  process 
ot  picking,  others  use  two  processes 
of  picking  with  the  opener.  It  Is  the 
general  custom  to  use  only  an  opener 
and  one  process  ot  picking  for  these 
flue  counts.  The  general  instructions 
that  have  been  given  In  regard  to 
openers  should  be  followed.  The  speed 
ot  the  beater  (rigid  type)  should  be 
reduced  so  that  the  cotton  should  only 
receive  29  beats  per  minute.  The 
weight  of  the  lap  at  the  front  end  of 
the  picker  (when  one  picker  Is  used) 
should  not  exceed  30  pounds  and  from 
this  range  to  25  pounds. 

A  GOOD  WEIGHT 
per  yard  for  the  grade  ot  fabric  under 
description  Is  9  ounces.  The  machines 
should  be  carefully  looked  Into  to  see 
that  they  are  all  kept  clean  and  prop- 
erly set.  The  laps  are  taken  to  the 
cards.  At  this  point,  as  at  a  great 
many  others,  overseers  differ  as  to  the 
best  means  of  procedure.  Some  use 
a  large  draft  at  the  card  and  only  one 
process  of  combing,  and  others  use 
lower  drafts  and  two  processes  of 
combing.  In  this  lesson  we  will 
assume  a  large  card  draft  and  one 
process  or  combing  for  all  counts  ot 
yarn  In  both  grades  of  hatlste.  The 
speed  of  the  llcker  should  le  reduced 
from  about  350  revolutions  per  minute 
to  275  or  280  revolutions  per  minute. 
This  is  done  by  lagging  the  licker- 
in  pulley.  The  wire  fillet  used  on  the 
cylinder  should  be  No.  34  wire  (Ameri- 
can count,  or  110s  English  count),  and 


on  the  doffer  and  top  flats  No.  36  wire, 
or  130s  English  count 

THE  FLATS 
should  be  speeded  up  to  take  out  as 
much  -waste  as  possible.  The  cards 
should  be  stripped  three  times  a  day 
and  ground  so  as  to  keep  the  wire 
sharp.  The  settings  used  should  be 
very  close  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  cotton  is  not  broken  in 
staple  at  the  card.  A  great  many 
times,  if  the  cotton  Is  sampled  at  the 
front  of  the  card,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
shorter  than  when  entering.  This 
may  be  and  Is  generally  caused  by  an 
Improper  setting  of  the  feed  plate  to 
the  licker-ln.  While  this  applies  di- 
rectly to  long  staple  cotton,  still  all 
cottons  should  be  looked  Into  carefully 
to  avoid  shortening  the  length  of  the 
staple.  It  Is  very  Important  to  keep 
the  cards  clean  so  that  as  little  dust 
and  dirt  will  go  Into  the  silver  as 
possible,  because,  If  this  dirt  gets 
past  the  combers,  It  will  show  up  In 
the  cloth,  as  the  thread  or  yarn  Is  so 
small.     The 

PRODUCTION  FOR  A  CARD 
making  this  class  of  goods  should  not 
exceed  275  pounds  per  week,  the 
weight  of  the  sliver  being  about  30  to 
35  grains  per  yard.  The  draft  for  this 
class  of  goods  should  not  be  less  than 
ISO.  The  card  silver  Is  taken  to  the 
comber  room  and  doubled  14  Into  1  at 
the  silver  lap,  and  the  laps  from  this 
machine  are  taken  to  the  ribbon  lap 
machine  and  doubled  5  into  1.  The 
weight  of  a  yard  of  lap  at  the  front  of 
the  ribbon  lap  machine  should  be 
about  160  grains.  These  laps  are  put 
up  at  the  comber  and  doubled  6  into  1. 
The  speed  of  the  comber  for  this  stock 
should  not  exceed  SO  nips  per  min- 
ute. For  this  weight  of  web  a  double 
row  of  teeth  In  the  top  comb  would 
give 

THE  BEST  RESULTS. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  all 
needles  in  the  top  are  straight  and 
that  the  comber  is  absolutely  free 
from  dirt  at  all  times.  The  table  08 
the  comber  should  be  gone  over  twice 
a  day  with  whitening  so  that  the  sliv- 
er being  drawn  ove-  It  will  not  stick. 
The    percentage  of   waste  taken   ouj 
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should  be  about  25.  These  processes 
will  answer  for  all  the  counts  except 
for  the  200s,  which  should  be  double 
combed.  I.  e.,  after  being  put  through 
tbe  combers  once  should  be  run 
through  the  silver  lap  machine  and 
then  through  the  combers  again.  Alter 
passing  through  the  combers  the  silv- 
er passes  through  two  processes  of 
drawing.  At  these  machines  the  silv- 
er Is  doubled  sis  into  one,  tbe  speed 
of  the  front  rolls  at  each  frame  being 
320  revolutions  per  minute.  Be  sure 
tbe  settings  are  proper  for  tbe  staple 
so  as  not  to  "break"  the  staple,  or  too 
far  apart  so  that  uneven  drawing  will 
result 

THE  TOP  ROLLS 
should  be  of  a  tittle  larger  diameter 
than  for  shorter  length  of  staple;  tbe 
grade  of  skin  used  for  the  top  rolls 
should  be  finer  than  that  used  for  the 
shorter  and  lower  grades  of  cotton. 
Not  only  Is  this  true  In  regard  to  tbe 
drawing  frames,  but  also  on  all  ma- 
chines on  which  leather  top  rolls  are 
used.  Always  keep  these  rolls  In  the 
best  of  shape  and  clean  machines 
more  often  than  with  the  lower  grades 
of  raw  stock.  Tbe  weight  of  sliver  at 
the  front  is  60  grains  per  yard.  The 
drawing  silver  Is  put  through  the  slub- 
ber, which  makes  It  Into  .SO  hank, 
This  machine  also  uses  a  larger  diam- 
eter top  roll  than  Is  used  on  the  lower 
grades.  The  slubber  roving  for  60s 
yarn  Is  put  through  three  processes  of 
fly  frames,  the  hank  roving  at  the  1st 
Intermediate  being  2.25;  at  the  second, 
E  hank,  and  at  the  fine  frames  12  hank. 
From  here  it  Is  taken  to  the  ring  spin- 
ning room  and  made  into  60s  warp 
yarn  on  a  frame  having  the  following 
particulars:  Gauge  of  frame,  2% 
Inches;  diameter  of  ring,  1  6-16 
Inches;  length  of  traverse,  6  Inches. 

TO  MAKE  100s  TARN 
the  slubber  roving  Is  tbe  same,  also 
the  hank  roving  at  the  first  and  se- 
cond Intermediates.  The  bank  roving 
at  the  fine  frame  Is  20.  This  yarn  for 
filling  Is  taken  to  the  mute  spinning 
room;  for  warp  yarn  used  In  the  finer 
grade  of  batiste  is  sometimes  spun  In 
the  mule  room  and  sometimes  In  the 
ring  spinning  room.  When  spun  on 
0»    ring    frame,    use    the     following 


particulars  for  a  warp  frame:  Gauge 
of  frame,  1%,  inches;  diameter  of  ring, 
114  inehes;  length  of  traverse,  6  In- 
ches. For  making  200s  yarn  the  final 
yarn  Is  spun  single  at  the  mule;  If 
spun  double,  the  frames  and  hank  rov- 
ing at  each  would  be  as  follows:  Slub- 
ber, .80;  first  Intermediate,  2.25;  se- 
cond intermediate,  G;  roving,  20,  and 
Jack  30  hank.  This  would  be  taken 
to  the  male  room  and  spun  Into  200s 
yarn.  The  warp  yarn  for  both  grades 
of  fabric  would  be  spooled  and  warp- 
ed and  run  through  a  slasher. 

A  GOOD  MIXING 
for  60s  yarn  is  as  follows:  Water,  100 
gallons:  potato  starch,  G4  pounds; 
Yorkshire  gum,  2  pounds;  soap,  i<£ 
pounds.  A  good  sizing  mixture  for 
the  100s  would  be  as  follows:  Water, 
100  gallons;  potato  starch,  70  pounds; 
tallow,  7  pounds;  Yorkshire  gum,  3 
pounds;  soap,  2  pounds.  Boil  two 
hours  and  let  Stand  10  hours  before 
using;  keep  agitator  running  and  keep 
size  almost  at  boiling  point.  For  sel- 
vage, the  100s  yarn  would  have  to  be 
doubled  Into  !-ply  100s  In  addition  to 
the  other  processes. 

Bleaching,   Dyeing   and   Finishing. 

These  goods  are  bleached  In  the  or- 
dinary way,  great  care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  goods  from  damage. 

The  pieces  are  boiled  In  caustic  soda 
at  *  degrees  Tw.  for  ten  hours,  rinsed 
well  In  water,  and  boiled  again  with 
*  degrees  Tw.  caustic  soda,  rinsed, 
and  scoured  with  M  degree  Tw.  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  rinsed  and  passed  through  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime  at  H  de- 
gree Tw.  scoured  with  %  degree  Tw. 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  well  rinsed,  until 
all  acid  is  washed  out 

The  goods  are  then  dried,  and 
starched  through  a  mangle  with  8-12 
ounces  best  white  German  dextrine  to 
one  gallon  of  water,  starch  to  be  well 
boiled  one  hour  before  using. 

The  pieces  are  dried  on  a  tenter 

frame  at  full  width,  care  being  taken 

to  keep  tne  warp  and  filling  straight 

COLORS. 

If  colors  are  required  they  are  light 
blues,  pinks  and  other  light  tints  dyed 
in  the  mangle  or  on  the  Jig. 
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LIGHT  PINK. 

For  10  50-yard  pieces,  12  gallons 
water;  4  ounce  to  2  ounces  Erlka 
pink;  28  pounds  Glauber's;  3  pounds 
sal  go  da. 

LIGHT  BLUB. 


o  1  ounce  tetra- 


LIGHT   SLATE. 


1-2  pound  benzo  fast  red  4B.,  dye 
as  pink. 

YELLOW, 
i  pink. 


i  chrysophe- 


LIGHT  GREEN. 

Dye   as    pink.    10    ounces    diamine 

green  G.;  5  ounces  diamine  fast  yellow 

B.    Top    with    fresh   bath;    6    ounces 

brilliant  (Teen  G. 


Dye  on  jig.  IS  per  cent  I  m  medial 
black  NN.;  16  per  cent  sulphide  soda; 
3  per  cent  soda  ssh;  30  per  cent 
Glauber's  salt 


ITALIAN  CLOTH 

Italian  cloth  Is  a  light,  glossy  fab- 
ric made  from  cotton  and  worsted,  cot- 
ton and  wool,  cotton  and  mohair  and 
all  cotton. 

We  will  here  consider  the  all-cotton 
fabric.    Italian  cloth  Is  very  common- 
ly understood  to  mean  a  satin  fabric, 
by  some  known  as  Farmer's  satin. 
ITS  CHIEF  USE. 

It  is  used  chiefly  for  linings  for  the 
heavier  styles  of  ladles'  dresses,  also 
for  underskirts,  or  tor  the  garment  It- 
self, Instead  of  merely  as  a  lining; 
when  used  for  such,  it  Is  usually  in 


Dye  i 

nine. 

ORANGE. 
Dye  aa  pink.  1  pound  Mikado  orange 
B. 

SCARLET, 
Dye  as  pink.  1  pound  diamine  scar- 
let B. 

LIGHT  WINE. 
Dye  as  pink.   1  pound  diamine  Bor- 
deaux B. 

LIGHT  AMBER  BROWN. 
4  ounces  diamine  catechlne  G.;   4 
ounces  diamine  fast  yellow  B.,  dye  as 
pink. 

TOBACCO  BROWN. 


fflg.  8. 

solid  black.  It  is  also  used  tor  shirt- 
waistlngs,  fancy  pillow  backs  and  so 
forth,  for  these  purposes  usually  In 
fancy  colors. 

The  cloth  Is  woven  "In  the  gray" 
— undyed  yarns.  In  the  finer  grades 
the  warp  Is  sized  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  weaving  process.  The  fabric  under 
consideration  Is  a  flve-barness  satin 
weave.  The  satin  weave,  technically 
called  "satin,"  Is  one  of  the  three 
foundation  weaves.  The  object  of  a 
satin  weave  Is  to  get  a  smooth-face 
fabric. 

In  plain  twill  weaves  every  pick  In- 
terlaces w!th  the  warp  In  the  same 
manner,  but  each  successive  pick  com- 
mences as  If  It  were  one  end  farther  to 
the  right  or  left,  according  to  the  dl- 
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rection  of  the  twill.  This  will  bind  the 
cloth  Id  a  regular  order. 

In  satin  weaves 

THE  INTERLACING 
is  arranged  differently;   the  Intersec- 
tions of  warp  and  weft  are  distributed 
as  evenly  as  possible  over  the  surface 
of  the  fabric. 

The  smallest  and  most  common 
form  of  satin  is  the  five-harness 
satin.  The  order  of  Intersections  is  1, 
3,  5,  2,  4.     (Seo  Fig.  1.) 

ANALYSIS  OP  FABRIC. 

Width  of  warp  in  reed,  38  inches; 
width  of  fabric,  finished,  36  inches; 
ends  per  inch  in  reed,  96;  ends  per 
inch,  finished,  102;  ends  in  warp,  8,- 
700;  32  dent  reed  per  inch — 3  ends 
per  dent.  Take-up  of  warp  during 
weaving  Is  5  per  cent;  weight  of  fab- 
ric per  yard,  from  loom,  la  four 
ounces. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  the  fabric  is 
subjected  to  in  the  finishing,  it 
stretches  slightly  In  length;  conse- 
quently the  cloth  should  be  lighter  per 
yard,  finished,  than  the  cloth  from 
the  loom.  The  difference,  however,  Is 
made  up  by  the  sizing  materials,  al- 
though it  is  given  but  a  very  light  siz- 
ing. 

The  cloth  per  yard  finished  Is  prac- 
tically of  the  same  weight  as  the  cloth 
per  yard  from  loom. 

Warp:  All  i-40a  cotton,  left  twist. 

Filling:  All  l-4Ea  cotton,  left  twist. 

130  picks  per  Inch. 

Fig.  1  shows  three  repeats  of  the 
design;  the  weave  as  mentioned  above 
Is  a  five-harness  satin,  weft  face,  with 
the  direction  of  the  twill  running  to 
the  right. 

The  fabric  in  question  has  a  very 
smooth  face,  which  Is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  direction  of  the  twill 
being  opposite  to  the  direction  of  twist 

Fig.  2  shows  drawlng-in  draft.  The 
warp  is  drawn  on  ten  harnesses, 
straight  draw — five  harnesses  would 
be  enough;  ten  harnesses  are  used  so 
as  not  to  overcrowd  the  heddles. 

Fig.  3  shows  reeding  plan. 

The  warp  Is  reeded  3  ends  in  one 
dent. 


This  character  of  fabric  could  be 
woven  on  any  loom  where  ten  har- 
nesses could  be  operated  without  dif- 
ficulty. The  loom  should  have  a  fair- 
ly high  running  speed. 
FINISH. 

This  fabric,  as  before  mentioned,  la 
woven  with  undyed  yarns.  After  It 
comes  from  the  loom  it  Is  boiled  off. 
bleached,  then  dyed,  after  which  It  ie 
subjected  to  a  light  sizing.  For  a 
light  sizing  It  is  not  necessary  to  us* 
anything  but  wheat  flour,  farina  and  a 
small  quantity  of  softening  material, 
usually  tallow  or  wax. 

After  the  cloth  Is  sized  It  Is  run 
through  the  calender  with  the  rolls 
well  heated,  the  glossy  face  of  the  fab- 
ric being  obtained  by  the  heated  rolls. 
The  cloth,  after  the  calendering.  Is 
folded,  after  which  it  la  ready  for  the 
market 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Italian  cloth  Is  made  In  mills  of  the 
second  division,  as  given  in  a  previ- 
ous lesson.  The  class  of  cloth  may  be 
made  up  of  several  grades  and  lengths 
of  raw  stock,  but  for  this  article  we 
will  consider  that  the  cotton  Is  of  a 
fair  grade,  the  staple  being  about  1>4 
Inches  In  length.  The  cotton  is  all 
sampled  before  being  put  through  this 
bale  breaker,  several  bales  being  plac- 
ed around  this  machine,  the  cotton  be- 
ing fed  alternately  from  each  bale  un- 
til all  the  cotton  Is  gone.  The  bagging 
which  covers  these  bales  Is  thrown 
Into  a  pile  and  Is  again  picked  over  in 
order  to  clean  all  the  fibre  from  the 
bagging.  This  is  generally  done  by  the 
yard  hands  on  rainy  days. 

THE  BEST  METHOD 
of  conveying  the  cotton  to  the  mixing 
bins  is  by  a  blower  and  endless  lat- 
tices. When  a  blower  Is  used,  the  cot- 
ton arrives  at  the  mixing  bins  In  a 
more  open  state  and  works  up  mnch 
better.  At  the  mixing  bin  the  good 
waste  cotton  from  all  the  machines  up 
to  the  Blubber  Is  mixed  In.  The  cot' 
ton  Is  fed  to  the  hopper  of  the  open- 
er which  should  always  be  kept  half 
full  and  from  here  ia  passed  on  to  the 
feed  rolls  of  the  breaker  picker.  For 
this  class  of  goods  some  overseers  use 
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»0  and  Borne  use  three  processes  of 
picking.  It  ia  the  general  plan  of  up- 
u>-date  mills  to  nee  two  processes 
*ith  an  opener.  After  passing  the 
?oed  rolls  of  the  breaker  picker  the 
cttton  comes  under  the 

ACTION  OP  THE  BEATER. 
U  this  la  of  a  rigid,  two-bladed  type 
(which  la  the  one  most  generally  used) 
the  speed  should  be  about  1.600  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  total  weight 
of  the  lap  at  the  front  of  the  breaker 
picker  is  40  pounds  or  about  16  ounces 
to  the  yard.  These  laps  are  taken 
and  put  up  at  the  finisher  picker  and 
doubled  four  into  one.  The  roving 
waste  Is  mixed  In  at  this  point  In  the 
proportion  of  three  laps  of  good  cot- 
ton to  one  lap  of  bobbin  or  roving 
waste.  The  roving  waste  is  put 
through  a  special  picker  that  takes 
out  the  twist  and  delivers  It  In  a  light, 
fluffy  state.  This  Is  taken  and  spread 
evenly  on  the  apron  of  a  picker  and 
made  Into  a  lap,  the  weight  of  which 
corresponds  to  the  weight  of  the  laps 
of  the  same  kind  being  put  up  at  the 
back  of  the  finisher  picker.  The  speed 
of  the  beater  (two-bladed  rigid  type) 
for  this  class  of  work  Is  about  1,400 
revolutions  per  minute.  This  gives  the 
cotton  passing  through  42  beats  per 
Inch.    The  total 

WEIGHT  OP  THE  LAP 
at  the  front  of  the  finisher  should  be 
about  3B  pounds,  a  variation  of  M 
pound  being  allowed  from  standard. 
If  the  weight  Is  more  than  %  pound, 
the  laps  should  be  run  over  again,  l.  e., 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  finisher  and 
run  through  with  three  other  laps.  If 
there  Is  a  great  variation  In  the  laps, 
the  machine  should  be  looked  into  to 
see  what  Is  the  cause.  For  slight  va- 
riations In  weight  there  are  adjust- 
ments to  quickly  remedy  the  defects. 
The  lap  at  the  front  for  this  class  of 
goods  should  weigh  12%  ounces  to  the 
yard.  The  laps  are  put  up  at  the  card 
and  the  draft  of  this  machine  should 
not  be  less  than  100.  Medium  card 
fillet  wire  should  be  used  on  both  the 
cylinder,  doffer  and  fiats,  the  wire  on 
the  doffer  and  flats  being  one  point 
finer  than  that  used  on  the  cylinder. 
The  speed  of  the  cylinder  should  be 
about    166    revolution!*    per    minute; 


speed  of  llcker-ln,  about  860  revolu- 
tions per  minute;  the  speed  of  the  top 
flats.  1  complete  revolution  every  60 
minutes. 

THE  CARDS 
should  be  stripped  three  times  a  day 
and  ground  surely  once  a  month.  At 
the  time  of  grinding,  the  card  wires 
should  be  all  straightened  out  and  all 
reset  properly.  Light  grinding  should 
always  be  used.  The  weight  of  the 
sliver  at  the  front  should  be  about  66 
grains  per  yard.  The  production  for 
a  week  of  60  hours  (allowing  10  per 
cent  of  time  for  cleaning,  stoppage, 
etc.)  Is  about  700  pounds.  The  cotton 
sliver  Is  then  passed  on  to  the  draw- 
ing frames  and  through  three  proc- 
esses of  these  machines.  The  drawing. 
frames  may  be  either  equipped  with 
metallic  or  leather  covered  top  rolls, 
the  speed  of  the  front  roll  at  each 
process  being  about  400  revolutions 
per  minute.  See  that  the  drawing 
frame  bottom  rolls  are  properly  set,  a 
good  setting  for  this  stock  being  as  fol- 
lows: From  center  of  front  roll  to 
center  of  second  roll,  1%  Inches;  sec- 
ond to  third  roll,  Ij  Inches;  third  to 
back  roll,  1\  Inches. 

The  weight  of  sliver  at  the  front  of 
the  finisher  drawing  frame  should  be 
72  grains,  the  doubling  at  each  proc- 
ess being  all  Into  one. 

AT  THE  SLUBBER 
the  silver  Is  drawn  Into  .60  hank  rov- 
ing. From  here  It  passes  through 
three  processes  of  fly  frames,  the 
hank  roving  being  as  follows:  First 
intermediate,  1.60  hank;  second 
intermediate,  4.00,  and  fine  frame 
10.00  hank.  At  the  fly  frame  look  out 
for  thn  top  leather  covered  rolls. 
These  should  always  be  in  the  best  of 
shape.  Put  Just  enough  twist  Into  the 
roving  so  that  It  will  not  break  back 
at  the  succeeding  process.  Remember, 
every  extra  turn  of  twist  given  the 
roving  lessens  the  production.  On  the 
other  hand,  do  not  get  the  roving  too 
slack  twisted,  for  then  loss  of  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  poor  work,  will  result 
In  consequence  of  the  roving  breaking 
back.  The  warp  roving  Is  then  taken 
to  the  spinning  room  and 
spun  into  40s  yarn  on  a  frame 
having     the      following    particulars: 
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Gauge  of  frame,  21  Inches;  diameter 
of  ring,  IK  inches;  length  of  traverse, 
6U  Inches;  speed  of  spindle.  10,400 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  roving 
for  the  filling  yarn  mar  be  taken  to 
either  the  ring  spinning  or  the  mule 
room,  where  It  Is  spun  Into  45s  yarn. 
If  taken  to  the  ring  spinning  room, 
use  a  frame  of  following  particulars: 
Gauge  of  frame,  21  Inches;  diameter 
of  ring,  lg  Inches;  length  ot  traverse, 
6^4  Inches;  speed  of  spindles,  8,800 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  warp 
yarn  is  then  spooled  and  warped  and 
run  through  a  slasher. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 

The  pieces  are  boiled  out  for  dark 

shades,  and  bleached   white  for  light 

shades  and  tints. 

The  dyeing  la  done  on  a  Jig  machine. 

PINK. 

8    ounces    diamine    rose    GD.,    SO 

pounds   Glauber's,   1   pound  sal   soda. 

All  the  dyeings  are  for  10-12  gallons 

water  and  10  pieces,  50  yards. 

SALMON. 

4  ounces  diamine  orange  B.,  1  ounce 

diamine   scarlet   B.,   IE   pounds  Glau- 

oer's,  1  pound  sal  soda. 

LIGHT  BUFF. 
4   ounces   diamine    catechtne   G.,   1 
ounce    diamine    fast    yellow    B.,    16 
pounds  Glauber's,  1  pound  sal  soda. 
LIGHT  SLATE. 
4    ounces    diamine   black     BH.,     15 
pounds  Glauber's,  1  pound  sal  soda, 
LIGHT  GBAT. 
One-half  pound  diamine  gray  G.,  16 
pounds  Glauber's,  1  pound  sal  soda. 
LIGHT  BROWN. 
One -half   pound   diamine    catechtne 
G„    H    pound    diamine    brown   B.,    2 
ounces    diamine    fast    yellow    A.,   SO 
pounds  Glauber's,  1  pound  sal  soda. 
RED. 
3   pounds   diamine    fast  red    F.,   30 
pounds  Glauber's,  2  pounds  sal  soda. 
SKY  BLUB. 
2  pounds  diamine  sky  blue  FF,  SO 
pounds  Glauber's,  2  pounds  sal  soda. 


SLATE. 

1  pound  immedlal  black  NB..  4 
ounces  Immedlal  olive  B.,  1  pound  sul- 
phide of  sodium,  20  pounds  Glauber's, 
\i  pound  soda  ash. 

PEARL. 

2  ounces  Immedlal  black  NRT_  4 
pound  sulphide  sodium,  10  pounds 
Glaubei's,  0  ounces  soda  ash. 

BLACK. 

15  pounds  Immedlal  black   NN.,  15 

pounds  sulphide   sodium,    30    pound* 

Glauber's,  3  pounds  sal  soda. 

NAVY    BLUE. 

2  pounds  immedlal  lndoue  SB.,  S 
pounds  Immedlal  lndone  R-,  5  pounds 
sulphide  sodium,  80  pounds  Glauber's. 
3  pounds  sal  soda. 

LIGHT   GREEN. 

3  pounds  brilliant  benso  green  B„  SO 
pounds  Glauber's,  3  pounds  sat  soda. 

HELIOTROPE. 

1  pound  heliotrope  BR,  25  pounds 
Glauber's,  3  pounds  sal  soda. 

WINE. 
3    pounds    tetraso    Corinth     G.,    30 
pounds  Glauber's,  8  pounds  sal  soda. 
OLD  GOLD. 

2  pounds  diamine  fast  yelio  A,  Vi 
pounds  diamine  brown  3  G.,  SO  pounds 
Glauber's,  S  pounds  sal  soda. 

FINISHING. 

Cotton  Italians  are  finished  with  a 
calender  finish,  passed  through  a  cot- 
ton rolled  calender  to  get  a  good  fin- 
ish, and  then  softened  down,  with  a 
light  beetling  on  a  beetling  machine. 
or  finished  altogether  on  a  beetling 
machine. 

They  are  also  given  a  hot  press  fin- 
ish on  the  hydraulic  press  with  hot 
press  plates  and  papers,  to  imitate 
the  worsted  Italian  a 

Beetling   Process  for  Finishing. 

The  beetling  process  for  finishing 
cotton  and  linen  piece  goods  18  one  of 
the  oldest  finishes  In  the  bleaching 
and  dyeing  trades. 

It  was  first  invented  In  the  linen 
bleacherles  of  the  north  of  Ireland  in 
the  Belfast  district.  The  first  beetling 
machines  were  very  crude  affairs  com- 
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pared  with  the  machines  now  in 
servlc*. 

The  beam  on  which  the  cloth  was 
wound  was  a  targe  tree  trunk  turned 
down  and  smoothed,  which  was  set 
In  motion  with  a  handle.  The  part  of 
the  machine  which  lifted  the  fallen) 
was  also  turned  by  hand.  The  prin- 
ciple of  a  finish  by  a  beetling  machine 
Is  simply  an  improvement  on  the  old 
mangle,  to  smooth  the  cloth,  and  fill 
in  the  spaces  between  the  threads, 
making  the  cloth  mora  opaque,  and 
showing  the  ordinary  linen  finish.  A 
good  beetle  finish  la  also  a  permanent 
finish  and    will    stand    sponging  and 

Ironing.  

THE  NEW  BEETLES 
are  made  entirely  of  Iron,  except  the 
toilers,  which  are  wooden.  The  cloth 
is  wound  on  the  iron  cylinder  or  beam, 
which  revolves  about  40  times  a  min- 
ute; the  fullers  are  lifted  by  cams  and 
fall  of  their  own  weight,  about  16 
inches  on  the  cloth,  from  40  to  50 
times  a  minute.  The  cloth  receives 
by  this  process  a  tremendous  hammer- 
ing, and  where  10  or  more  machines 
are  together  the  noise  Is  simply  deaf- 
ening. 

Goods  made  of  half  linen  and  half 
cotton  can  be  finished  to  look  like  all 
linen  goods,  and  In  some  goods  made 
of  all  cotton  the  finish  makes  the 
pieces  exactly  like  a  piece  of  linen, 
and  even 

AN  EXPERT  MAT  BE  DECEIVED 
thereby.  Some  goods  are  heavily 
starched  and  dryed,  then  sprinkled, 
put  on  the  beetles,  and  hammered  for 
four  or  five  days,  being  sprinkled  and 
turned  occasionally.  The  beetles  are 
run  night  and  day  with  two  crews.  In 
Ireland,  where  labor  Is  cheap  and 
water  power  is  used,  the  finish  is  not 
very  expensive,  although  the  process 
Is  very  long,  as  the  goods  are  often  on 
the  beetles  for  six  days.  Where  steam 
power  only  is  used,  the  finish  is  al- 
most prohibitory,  and  as  a  very  large 
and  expensive  plant  is  required  to  turn 
out  a  large  amount  of  goods,  not  many 
plants  of  any  great  capacity  have  been 
erected  in  this  country. 

The  largest  beetling  works  are  those 
of  the  Macnab  Company,  Rurlet,  Pais- 
ley,  Scotland.     There  are  about    100 


A  GOOD  FINISH 
Is  obtained  on  slleslas  by  first  passing 
the  goods  through  a  calender  and  then 
giving  a  few  hours  on  the  beetle. 
Mather  and  Piatt,  of  Manchester,  have 
a  patent  beetle  with  spring  hammers 
instead  of  falters.  This  machine  Is 
said  to  be  good  for  some  finishes,  but 
many  prefer  the  old  wooden  faller  ma- 
chine. Any  width  of  cloth  can  be  fin- 
ished on  the  beetle.  Holland  shades 
of  over  100  Inches  in  width  are  han- 
dled with  ease,  and  the  width  of  the 
cloth  Is  always  Increased  during  the 
process  of  beetle  finish. 


CHEESECLOTH 


This  Is  a  thin  cotton  fabric  of  light 
weight  and  low  counts  of  yarn,  which 
for  cheapness  ranks  among  the  first 
In  cotton  fabrics. 

The  fact  that  it  is  a  cheap  fabric  has 
much  to  do  with  its  popularity,  in  so 
far  that  It  1b  used  for  innumerable  pur- 
poses; chief  among  which  we  may 
mention  that  It  Is  used  for  wrapping 
cheeses  and  butter  after  they  are 
pressed,  for  these  purposes  only  the 
bleached  fabric  being  used.  It  is  also 
much  in  demand  for  bunting  for  festal 
occasions,  for  light  curtains,  masquer- 
ade dresses,  etc.  When  used  for  bunt- 
ings, draperies  and  the  like.  It  is  usu- 
ally In  colors.  Red,  blue,  cream  and 
yellow  bunting  seem  to  have  the  great- 
est demand. 

In  the  sample  which  will  now  be 
considered,  the  cheesecloth  Is  of  a  fair 
quality;  the  weave  is  a  one  and  one, 
or  plain  weave;  there  is  very  little  va- 
riety In  the  designing. 

THE  CHIEF  OBJECT 
of  the  designer  In  constructing  a  fab- 
ric of  this  character  Is  to  find  the  least 
number  of  ends  and  picks  per  inch  re- 
quired, so  that  the  fabric  will  not  slip 
too  easily;  that  is,  If  the  cloth  Is 
taken  between  the  thumb  and  first 
finger  of  each  hand,  and  the  thumbs 
drawn  away  from  each  other  over  the 
surface  of  the  fabric  and  first  fingers, 
the  ends,  if  pulling  In  the  direction  o( 
the  filling,  will  not  leave  their  proper 
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places  too  easily,  or,  If  pulling  Id  the 
direction  of  the  warp,  the  picks  or  fill- 
ing will  not  give  too  easily. 

This  tendency  to  slip  Is  entirely  due 
to  the  lack  of  material  necessary  to 
produce  a  perfect  or  firm  cloth. 

A  PERFECT  CLOTH 
may  be  defined  as  a  cloth  In  which 
the  warp  or  weft  yarns  are  equal  In 
diameter  and  the  spaces  between  the 
threads  are  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
the  yarn. 

For  Instance,  let  us  construct  a  per- 
fect cloth  with  l-36o  cotton  yarn  for 
both  warp  and  filling.  By  squaring  the 
counts  we  find  the  diameter  of  yarn  to 
be  l-165tb  part  at  an  Inch;  that  is,  165 
threads  of  l-36s  will  lie  side  by  side 
In  one  Inch,  and  by  subtracting  one- 
half  of  the  IBS  to  allow  for  the  space 
required  Tor  the  Interlacing  with  the 
weft  we  have  82  ends  and  82  picks 
necessary  for  one  inch  of  cloth. 

In  the  sample  In  question  there  Is 
only  about  half  the  number  necessary 
to  make  perfect  or  firm  cloth. 
ANALYSIS  OF  FABRIC. 

Width  of  warp  In  reed,  38  Inches; 
width  of  fabric  finished,  36  Inches. 

Ends  per  Inch  In  reed,  42;  ends  per 
Inch  In  finished  cloth,  46. 

Picks  per  Inch  In  loom,  42;  picks  per 
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Inch,  finished,  42;  ends  In  warp,  1,620. 

Reed,  750  x  2. 

Take-up  of  warp  during  weaving  6 
per  cent;  weight  of  cloth,  per  yard, 
from  loom,  1.7  ounces;  finished  weight 
per  yard,  practically  the  same. 

Warp,  all  l-36s  cotton  carded  peel- 
er; filling,  all  l-36s  cotton  carded 
peeler. 

Fig.  1,  design. 

Fig.  2,  drawlng-ln  draft 

LOOM   REQUIRED. 

The  retail  price  of  cheesecloth,  5  to 
&  cents  per  yard,  requires  that  It  be 


woven  on  a  high  running  speed  loom 
The  automatic  loom  would  be  about 
the  best,  running  at  about  160  pickr 
per  minute.  If  the  warns  are  properly 
slsed  a  weaver  can  take  care  of  16  to 
32  looms. 

FINISH. 
Cheesecloth  Is  given  very  little  fin- 
ish. After  It  comes  from  the  loom.  It 
passes  to  the  dyehouse,  where  It  1b 
bleached  or  dyed  as  the  case  may  be; 
the  cloth  1b  dyed  In  a  gig  dyeing  ma- 
chine. After  the  dyeing  It  1b  passed 
through  a  rotary  press  with  cylinder 
slightly  heated,  after  which  It  Is  fold- 
ed and  Is  then  ready  for  the  market. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  yarns  of  which  cheesecloth  are 
made  up  would  be  made  In  mills  hav- 
ing an  equipment  of  machinery  for 
making  coarse  or  medium  grade 
yarns.  There  are  several  kinds  and 
grades  of  cotton  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  this  cloth  and  the  count  of 
yarn  varies,  but  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
cloths  that  have  been  described  In  late 
articles.  For  this  article  It  will  be 
considered  that  the  cotton  Is  made 
up  of  a  medium  grade  of  cotton  of 
1  1-16  inches  length  of  staple  and  that 
the  count  of  the  yarn  for  both  warp 
and  filling  Is  36s.  The  cotton  1b  fed 
to  the  bale  breaker  (if  the  mill  con- 
tain a  one)  or  the  bales  are  placed 
around  the  mixing  bin  and  mixed  by 

THE  HAND  MIXING 
does  not  give  as  uniform  a  mixing  as 
the  bale  breaker,  and  when  the  mixing 
Is  done  by  hand  It  ought  to  stand  long- 
er before  being  used,  so  that  It  will 
dry  out  thoroughly.  For  this  class  of 
goods  three  processes  of  picking  and 
an  opener  are  used.  The  good  waste 
cotton  Is  mixed  direct  Into  the  bin 
with  the  raw  stock  as  it  is  collected. 
The  cotton  Is  then  fed  to  the  opener, 
which  1b  generally  supplied  with  a  por- 
cupine opener,  and  this  should  revolve 
at  about  1,050  revolutions  per  minute. 
From  the  opener  the  cotton  Is  convey- 
ed by  an  endless  apron  to  feed  rolls 
of  the  breaker  picker,  which  condense 
the  flnffy  mass  Into  a  sheet  and  offer 
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It  to  the  beater.  The  beater  of  tola 
machine  and  alio  of  the  Intermedia  to 
and  finisher  pickers  la  generally  of. 
the  rigid,  two-bladed  type.  The  break- 
er picker  makes  1,500  revolutions  per 
minute,  the  total  weight  of  the  lap  at 
the  front  being  40  pounds,  or  16  ounces 
per  yard.  These  laps  are  put  up  at 
Uie  Intermediate  picker  and 

DOUBLED  FOUR  INTO  ONE. 
The  beater  of  this  machine  should 
make  about  1,450  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, the  total  weight  of  a  lap  at  the 
front  being  37  pounds,  or  12  ounces  to 
the  yard.  The  laps  are  put  up  at  the 
finisher  picker  and  doubled  four  Into 
one,  the  beater  making  1,450  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  the  total  weight 
of  the  lap  at  the  front  end  being  3E 
pounds  or  12%  ounces  to  yard  of  lap. 
Keep  the  draught  of  the  pickers  on 
the  top  cage,  as  this  will  help  to  pre- 
vent splitting  of  laps;  also  see  that 
the  fly  is  not  allowed  to  accumulate 
to  any  great  extent  under  the  ma- 
chines. There  should  always  be  a  sup- 
ply of  laps  ahead,  In  case  of  a  break- 
down. Always  use  old  laps  first  and 
not  the  newly  made  ones.  The  laps  are 
carried  to  the  card.  The  draught  of 
this  machine  for  this  class  or  work 
should  not  exceed  100.  The  top  flats 
should  make  one  complete  revolution 
every  60  minutes.  Cards  should  be  set 
for  coarse  work,  using  No.  33  wire  on 
cylinder  fillet,  and  No.  34  wire  on 
doffer  and  top  flats.  Use  a  26  or  27 
inch  diameter  doffer. 

THE  SLIVER 
should  weigh  66  grains  per  yard,  and 
the  production  for  a  week  of  60  hours 
should  be  760  pounds.  The  sliver  Is 
put  through  three  processes  of  draw- 
ing. It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
use  metallic  rolls.  The  doublings  at 
each  process  are  six  into  one.  The 
drawing  sliver  Is  put  through 
the  slubber  and  made  into  .50 
hank  roving.  This  roving  passes 
through  two  processes  of  fly 
frames.  At  the  first  intermediate  the 
bank  roving  Is  1.66,  at  the  second  In- 
termediate this  Is  made  Into  3.75 
hank,  and  at  the  fly  frame  7.50.  At 
the  fly  frame  watch  the  leather  top 
rolls.    The  bottom  steel  rolls  should 


be  taken  out  and  scoured  at  least  once 
a  year.  The  hank  roving  la  then  taken 
to  the  ring  spinning  room,  or  tbe  rov- 
ing for  the  ailing  may  be  taken  to  the 
mule  room  and  made  into  36s  yarn.  If 
taken  to 

THE  SPINNING  ROOM, 
use  a  frame  having  the  following  par- 
ticulars (for  36s  filling):  Gauge  of 
frame,  21  inches;  diameter  of  ring, 
1%  Inches;  length  of  traverse,  8V4 
Inches;  speed  of  spindles,  10,200  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  For  warp  yarns 
<36b),  use  21  Inches  gauge  of  frame; 
1|  Inches  diameter  of  ring,  and  5% 
Inches  length  of  traverse,  with  spin- 
dles running  at  8,930  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  warp  yarn  Is  then  spool- 
ed, warped  and  run  through  a  slasher. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 
Cheesecloth  Is  dyed  on  the  gig  ma- 
chine, or  in  the  starch  mangle  during 
the  starching  process. 

PINK. 

For   10  gallons  liquor,  3   pounds  8 

ounces    constarch    or    dextrine,     4-6 

ounces  Erik  a  pink,  2  pounds  Glauber's, 

1  pound  sal  soda. 

YELLOW. 
As  pink;  1  pound  chryeophenlne. 

ROYAL  BLUE. 
As  pink;  2  pounds  alum,  no  sal  soda, 
1  pound  Victoria  blue  B. 

SCARLET. 
As  pink;    2  pounds  diamine  scarlet 
B. 

RED. 
As  pink;  3  pounds  benzo  purpurine 
4B. 

LIGHT   SLATE. 
As  pink:    8  ounces  diamine    black 
BE,  1  ounce  diamine  fast  yellow  B. 

BROWN. 
As  pink;  2  pounds  benzo  fast  orange 


HELIOTROPE. 
As  pink:  1  pound  benzo  fast  violet 
ft.,  4  ounces  benzo  fast  blue  BN. 
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VELVETEEN 


Velveteens,  also  termed  fustians  and 
velvereta,  are  heavy  cotton  fabrics  In 
which  the  dieting  dishing  effect  Is 
formed  by  the  points  of  the  fibres  In 
the  Oiling  jama,  termed  the  pile,  be- 
ing presented  to  the  vision,  and  not 
the  sides  of  the  yarns  as  In  the  ma- 
jority of  fabrics. 

They  are  principally  used  for  dress 
and  hat  trimmings,  suitings,  and  up- 
holstery,  having  exceptional  wearing 
qualities  and  showing  a  full,  deep  col- 
or. 

Corduroys  are  sometimes  termed 
velveteens,  the  same  principle  of  con- 
struction being  adopted  In  both  fab- 


<p 


rice,  but  a  corduroy  is  distinguished 
by  having  a  corded  stripe  effect  run- 
ning lengthways  of  the  piece,  the  di- 
viding line  between  each  stripe  show- 
ing both  warp  and  filling. 

In  the  simplest  type  of  velveteens 
the  pile  filling,  after  being  cut,  hides 
the  warp  entirely  from  the  face.  To 
accomplish  this  the  goods  are  made 
with  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
ends  and  large  number  of  picks  per 
Inch,  ranging  from  60  to  76  ends  and 
160  to  600  picks.    One  warp  only  Is 

A  fairly  heavy  loom  is  necessary. 

Figures  1  and  2  Illustrate  two  meth- 
ods of  arranging  the  whip  rolls  and 
yarn  when  weaving  some  of  the  heav- 


ier picked  goods.  In  each  figure  A 
represents  the  warp  beam  and  B  the 
whip  rolls.  The  dotted  line  indicates 
the  direction  of  the  yarn. 

Standard  widths  for  velveteens  are 
IB  Inches,  22 14  Inches.  34  tt  Inches  and 
27  ■£  inches  or  18  Inches.  For  the  lat- 
ter width  the  warp  la  spread  about 
33  K  Inches  in  the  loom.  The  welsh ti 
tor  28-- Inch  goods  vary  from  one  to 
three  and  one-half  yards  per  pound. 

The  goods  are  usually  woven  two  or 
more  widths  in  the  loom,  with  eplit 
selvages. 

In  order  that  the  fabric  may  remain 
firm  after  the  pile  picks  are  cot, 
ground  or  binder  picks  are  inserted 
regularly,  working  either  plain  or  twill 
as  may   be  desired.    The    filling    (or 


rtc.  t 

these  picks  is  similar  to  that  need  for 
the  pile,  only  one  shuttle  being  used. 

Figure  8  Is  a  design  for  a  velveteen, 
arranged  one  ground  and  three  pile 
picks,  the  ground  weave  being  plain. 
The  drawtng-ln  draft  is  straight  on  6 
harnesses,  1  to  6.  The  selvages  are 
woven  with  a  selvage  motion. 

The  ends  are  reeded  2  in  each  dent 

The  chain  draft  Is  similar  to  the 
weave,  Figure  3. 

Six  ends  and  eight  picks  repeat. 

Figure  4  shows  a  sectional  view  of 
the  cloth  before  being  cut.  Figure  6 
shows  the  same  with  the  pile  cut.  Let- 
tered circles  In  these  figures  corre- 
spond to  ends,  and  numbered  lines  to 
picks.  In  Figure  3. 
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An  analysis  of  two  fabrics  woven 
with  design.  Figure  8,  shows  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sample  No.  1:  76  ends  and  192  picks 
per  Inch;  28s  warp  and  40s  filling; 
width  23  Inches;  weight  4.36  yards  per 
pound. 

This  Is  a  velveteen  of  poor  quality. 

Sample  No.  2  Is  of  a  good  quality. 
It  contains  TG  ends  and  876  picks  per 
inch,  2-pIy  60s  warp  and  55s  filling, 
and  the  weight  Is  3.35  yards  per 
pound. 

Some  velveteens  are  sold  by  weight, 
similar  to  men's  wear  fabrics,  so  many 
ounces  per  yard. 

Another  standard  fabric  woven  with 
design  Figure  3  Is  as  follows:  74  ends, 
260  picks,  2  ply  70s  warp,  60s  filling. 


of  picks,  therefore,  the  pile  cannot  be 
made  very  full. 

PURPOSES. 

For  dress  and  trimming  purposes 
velveteens  are  usually  of  a  solid  col- 
or, being  piece-dyed. 

For  upholstery  purposes  the  goods 
are  dyed,  printed,  embossed  or  stamp- 
ed. Panel  and  stripe  patterns  are  also 
made  by  cutting  a  raised  figure  on  an 
uncut  ground,  or  vice  versa,  by  paint- 
ing or  by  the  pyrogravure  process, 
burning. 

When 

STAMPING 
velveteens  the  goods  are  passed  be- 
tween two  cylinders.   The  upper  cylin- 
der Is  of  Iron  and  Is  heated  from  the 


Figure  6  shows  a  design  with  a  3- 
end  twill  ground,  arranged  one  ground 
and  three  pile  picks.  The  drawlng-in 
draft  Is  straight,  reed  draft,  2  ends 
per  dent,  chain  draft  same  as  weave, 
repeated  to  18  picks.  Selvages  extra. 

Figure  7  shows  a  design  for  what  Is 
termed  a  fast  back  velveteen,  arrang- 
ed one  ground  and  four  pile  picks. 
When  each  pile  pick  Is  tied  under  two 
ends,  as  In  this  example,  the  effect  is 
not  so  good  as  when  tied  only  once, 
but  the  wearing  qualities  are  Im- 
proved. 

In  the  preceding  examples  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  pile  filling  Is  bound 
only  on  every  other  end. 

Figure  8  Illustrates  a  design  In 
which  the  pile  is  bound  In  on  every 
end.  This  type  makes  a  firm  texture 
bat  does  not  admit  of  a  targe  number 


Inside.  The  pattern  Is  engraved  or 
sunk  into  this.  The  lower  cylinder  is 
of  hard  wood.  The  pile  Is  compressed 
by  the  projecting  part  of  the  upper 
cylinder,  causing  the  pattern  to  stand 
out  In  relief  from  a  dull  ground,  or 
vice  versa, 

PAINTING   ON   VELVETEENS 
Is  essentially  a  hand  process.   The  col- 
ors have  to  be  free  from  oil  that  they 
may  not  spread  beyond  the  limits  In- 
tended. 

In  the  pyrogravure  process  of  mak- 
ing patterns  on  velveteens,  the  sketch 
Is  first  made  and  placed  In  a  panto- 
graph machine.  With  a  platinum 
stylus  heated  to  redness  the  operator 
then  burns  out  the  pile  along  the  lines 
traced,  leaving  a  very   clear  pattern. 

From  the  time  a  velveteen  leaves 
the  loom  to  the  time  it  Is  ready  for 
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cutting,  It  has  to  be  passed  througn 
several  processes.  It  Is  first  put 
through  a  back  starching  and  drying 
machine. 

Alter  drying,  the  better  grades  are 
raised  on  the  under  side  to  make  a 
softer  feeling  cloth.  The  lower  qual- 
ities are  not  raised  on  account  of  the 
tendency  lor  the  process  to  weaken 
the  cloth. 


The  goods  are  then,  while  under  ten- 
sion, saturated  with  a  weak  milk  of 
time,  the  solution  being  brushed  Into 
them  on  the  face  side. 

The  next  process  ie  drying.  This  Is 
done  by  a  device  in  which  rods  are 
automatically  Inserted  below  the  fab- 
ric, so  that  the  latter  bangs  down  In 
loops. 

After  drying,  the  cloth  Is  folded  and 
passed  to  the  brushing  machine.  This 
machine  removes  the  lime  and  loosens 
the  filling  floats  so  that  the  knife  can 
readily   enter  beneath   them. 

The  cutting  process  proper  now 
takes  place,  being  done  either  by  ma- 
chinery or  by  hand. 

Carding  and  8plnnlng  Particulars. 

The  fabric  for  which  the  carding  and 
spinning  particulars  are  given  below 
la  made  up  In  several  grades.  For  this 
article  only  two  grades  will  be  con- 
sidered, a  coarse  one  having  a  warp  of 
1  28s  and  l-40s  Ailing;  and  a  fine 
grade,  the  warp  yarn  of  which  Is  2-70s 
and  with  a  filling  of  2-60s  yarn.  This 
fabric,  all  grades,  would  be  made  eith- 
er In  the  second  or  third  division  of 
milts  as  given  In  a  previous  lesson. 
We  will  consider 

THE  COARSER  GRADE 
first.  This  would  be  made  from  a  me- 
dium grade  l^s-lnch  staple  cotton  and 
run  through  the  bale  breaker  with 
blower  and  endless  lattice  connec- 
tions, bo  that  it  will  reach  the  mixing 
bios  In  a  dry.  open  state.  When  feed- 


ing the  bale  breaker  do  not  feed  one 
entire  lap  before  starting  on  another, 
but  open  several  laps  around  the  bale 
breaker  and  feed  from  each  bale  alter- 
nately. The  mixing  should  be 

AS  LARGE  AS  POSSIBLE, 
so  that  there  will  be  less  variation 
In  the  yarn  than  when  small  mixings 
are  used.  The  good  waste  from  the 
machines  up  to  the  slubber  Is  mixed 
into  the  bin  as  It  Is  collected.  The  cot- 
ton Is  next  pat  through  an  opener  and 
either  2  or  3  processes  of  pickers.  It 
Is  the  general  custom  nowadays  to  use 
2  processes,  but  the  particulars  for 
three  processes  will  be  given.  If  one 
process  Is  left  out,  use  particulars  giv- 
en tor  breaker  and  finisher  pickers. 
Feed  the  hopper  of  the  opener  so  that 
It  is  always  more  than  half  full,  be- 
cause the  more  cotton  there  Is  In  the 
hopper  the  more  cotton  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  spiked  apron,  and  thus  a 
more  even  sheet  will  be  presented  to 
the  beater,  which  Is  generally  of  a 
porcupine  type  and  Is  speeded  up  to 
1,000  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
speed  of  the  beater  at  the  breaker 
picker  Is  1,500  revolutions  per  minute 
The  total  weight  of  laps  at  the  front 
of  this  machine  Is  40  pounds  or  a  16- 
ounce  lap.    These  laps  are 

DOUBLED  FOUR  INTO  ONE 
at  the  Intermediate.  At  this  machine 
the  speed  of  the  beater  is  1,450  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  The  total  weight 
of  the  lap  at  the  front  is  37  pounds  or 
a  10 -ounce  lap.  These  laps  are 
doubled  four  Into  one  at  the  finisher 
picker,  the  total  weight  of  a  lap  at  the 
front  being  39  pounds  or  14tt-ounce 
lap.  The  speed  of  this  beater  Is  1,450 
revolutions  per  minute,  which  gives 
the  cotton  passing  through  it  42  blows 
or  beats  per  Inch.  Each  lap,  as  It  Is 
taken  from  the  front  of  the  finisher 
picker,  should  be  weighed,  and  all 
those  laps  ranging  over  a  half  a  pound 
from  the  standard,  either  way  (light 
or  heavy),  should  be  run  over  again. 
The 

CUT-ROVING  WASTE 
is  mixed  In  at  the  back  of  the  finisher 
picker  In  proportion  of  one  lap  of  rov- 
ing waste  to  three  laps  of  raw  stock. 
The    cut -roving     waste    has     to    go 
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through  a  special  process  to  take  out 
twist,  and  front  here  it  is  put  through 
a  picker  which  forms  It  Into  a  lap, 
then  It  Is  mixed  with  the  raw  stock  as 
above.  From  the  picker  the  laps  are 
taken  to  the  card.  The  draft  of  this 
machine  should  be  about  110.  The  set- 
tings should  be  medium  and  the  wire 
fillet  used  would  be  No.  35  for  doffer 
and  flats  and  No.  34  for  cylinder.  The 
speed  of  the  top  fiats  should  be  one 
complete  revolution  every  40  minutes. 
The  sliver  at  the  front  should  weigh 
65  grains  per  yard,  and  the  production 
for  a  week  of  60  hours  should  be 
about  800  pounds.  The  silver  Is  then 
put  through 

THREE  PROCESSES  OF  DRAWING, 
the  doublings  at  each  process  being 
six  Into  one. 

The  speed  of  the  front  roll  Is  400 
revolutions  per  minute  at  each  proc- 
ess. The  sliver  should  weigh  about  70 
grains  per  yard.  This  is  then  put 
through  the  slubber  and  made  into  .50 
hank  roving.  The  roving  to  be  used 
for  28s  yarn  is  put  through  two  proc- 
esses of  fly  frames,  the  hank  roving  at 
the  first  Intermediate  being  2  and  at 
the  second  6.  This  Is  then  taken  to  the 
ring  spinning  room  and  made  Into  28s 
yarn  on  a  warp  frame  having  the  fol- 
lowing particulars:  Gauge  of  frame, 
2%  Inches;  diameter  of  ring,  1| 
Inches;  length  of  traverse,  6%  inches; 
speed  of  spindles,  9,700  revolutions  per 
minute.  From  here  it  is  passed 
through  the  spooler,  which  takes  the 
yarn  from  the  cop  and  winds  It  onto 
a  spool.  From  here  It  le  wound  onto 
a  beam  and  several  of  these  beams 
are  put  up  at  the  ends  and  run  through 
the  slasher  and  wound  onto  a  beam 
at  the  front,  which  has  the  required 
number  of  ends  necessary  for  the  warp 
of  the  fabric. 

THE  SLUBBER  ROVING 
for  filling  yarn  Is  put  through  three 
processes  of  fly  frames,  the  hank  rov- 
ing 1.50  at  the  first  Intermediate,  4 
hank  at  the  second  and  8  hank  at  the 
last  frame.  This  roving  for  filling  may 
be  taken  to  either  the  mule  room  or 
the  ting  spinning  room  to  be  made  Into 
40s.  We  will  consider  It  to  be  taken 
to  the  ting  spinning  room  and  spun 


on  a  frame  having  the  following  par- 
ticulars: Gauge  of  frame,  2%  Inches; 
diameter  of  ring,  lj  inches;  length  of 
traverse,  5%  inches. 

FOR  THE  FINER  GRADES 
of  velveteen  the  foregoing  general 
particulars  may  be  used,  but  substitut- 
ing the  following  for  60s  and  70s  yarn: 
Use  lg  Inches  staple  cotton;  at  the 
pickers  the  total  weight  of  lap  at  the 
front  Is  40  pounds  or  16-ounce  lap  at 
the  beater  and  35  pounds  or  12-ounce 
lap  at  finisher,  no  intermediate  pick- 
er being  used.  At  the  card  the  top  fiats 
should  make  one  complete  revolution 
every  40  minutes,  the  weight  of  sliver 
at  front  being  65  grains  and  produc- 
tion about  500  pounds  per  week. 

THE  DRAFT 
should  not  be  less  than  120.  Some- 
times the  filling  yarn  is  combed,  but 
we  will  consider  this  yarn  to  be  card- 
ed and  bo  It  will  be  pnt  through  three 
processes  of  drawing.  At  the  slubber 
the  sliver  is  drawn  Into  .55  hank  rov- 
ing and  for  both  warp  and  filling  Is 
put  through  three  processes  of  fly 
frames,  the  hank  roving  being  as  fol- 
lows: To  make  70s  yarn:  first  Inter- 
mediate, 1.60  hank;  second,  4  hank; 
and  Jack  frames,  14  hank.  To  make  60s 
yarn:  first  Intermediate,  1.50;  second, 
4  hank;  and  fine,  12  hank.  The  14- 
hank  roving  Is  taken  and  spun  into 
70s  yarn  on  & 

WARP  SPINNING  FRAME 
fitted  up  as  follows:  Gauge  of  frame, 
21  Inches;  diameter  of  ring,  IB  Inches; 
speed  of  spindles,  10,000  revolutions 
per  minute;  length  of  traverse,  5^4 
Inches.  From  here  It  Is  spooled,  then 
twisted  Into  2-ply  and  spooled  again, 
warped  and  put  through  the  slasher. 
Tbe  12  roving  to  be  made  Into  60s 
yarn  may  be  taken  either  to  the  mule 
room  or  the  ring  spinning  room.  If 
taken  to  the  ring  frame,  use  a  frame 
having  the  following:  Gauge  of  frame, 
23  Inches;  diameter  of  ring,  Hi 
Inches:  length  of  traverse,  5  Inches 
The  yarn  is  then  twisted  Into  2-60s. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 
Velveteen  Is  dyed  on  the  Jigger  ma- 
chine in  15  gallons  of  liquor  at  176  de- 
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grees  P.;  for  30  pounds  of  goods,  one- 
bait  pound  of  soda  ash,  one-quarter 
pound  sulphide  sodium,  1  pound  salt; 
boll  up  the  liquor,  add  the  soda,  so- 
dium sulphide  and  salt  before  adding 
the  dyestuff,  strain  through  a  piece  of 
calico  Into  the  Jigger. 

The  goods  are  run  for  30  to  60  min- 
utes; rinse  well  In  water  after  dyeing. 
ECRU. 

4  ounces  tmmedlal  bronze  A.,  after- 
treat  with   M  per  cent  bichrome,  M 
per  cent  sulphate  copper. 
LIGHT    SLATE. 

4  ounces  lmmedlal  black  V.,  after- 
treat    tt    per   cent   bichrome,    %    per 
cent  sulphate  copper. 
PEARL. 

1%  ounces  lmmedlal  black  V.,  1% 
ounces  lmmedlal  brown  B.,  after-treat 
as  slate. 

FAWN  DRAB. 

12    ounces    Im  medial    bronze    A.,    2 
ounces  lmmedlal  brown  B. 
LIGHT  BROWN. 

1  pound  lmmedlal  brown  B.,  4  ounces 
lmmedlal  cutch  O.,  1  pound  sulphide 
sodium. 

MEDIUM    BROWN. 
H  pound  lmmedlal  yellow  D.,  1  pound 
lmmedlal   brown  B..   Vt  pound  lmme- 
dlal cutch  O.,    m    pounds    sulphide 
sodium. 

DARK  BROWN. 
20  pounds  salt,  V%  pound  soda  ash,  5 
pounds   sulphide,    4    pound   lmmedlal 
black  NRT.  sodium,   8  pounds  lmme- 
dlal brown  B. 

NAVY  BLUE. 
Dye  as  ecru  with  2  pounds  lmmedlal 
'  blue  C.  3  pounds  sodium  sulphide,  V4 
pound  soda  ash,  10  pounds  salt;  rinse 
and  top  with  methylene  blue  N.,  and 
shade  with  methyl  violet  B. 
BLACK. 

2  pounds  lmmedlal  black  V.,  2 
pounds  sodium  sulphide,  %  pound  soda 
ash.  10  pounds  salt;  rinse  and  top 
with  a  one-dip  black,  or  paint  with 
Prussian  blue. 

INDIGO  BLUB. 

For   30   pounds   goods   In   jigger,   1 

to  6   pounds  pyrogens  Indigo,   1   to  6 


pounds  sodlnm  sulphide,  1  to  2  pounds 
soda  ash.  5  to  16  pounds  salt,  %  to  1 
pint  mineral  oil;  rinse  and  soap,  top 
with  methylene  blue. 

A  large  number  of  one-dip  colors 
are  also  dyed  on  velveteens,  from  light 
to  dark  shades.  Although  the  colors 
are  not  so  fast  as  sulphur  colors,  they 
are  sufficiently  fast  for  some  trades. 

After  dyeing,  the  goods  are  topped 
with  basic  colors,  as  methyl  violet 
with  methylene  bine,  Bismarck 
brown  and  other  bright  colors. 

For  30  pounds  of  goods,  3  ponnds  di- 
amine green,  20  pounds  salt,  1  pound 
sal  soda;  top  with  Malachite  green. 
SULPHUR  GREEN. 

2  pounds  lmmedlal  tndone  BB.,  1 
pound  lmmedlal  yellow  D..  2  pounds 
sulphide  soda,  1  pound  soda  ash,  10 
pounds  salt  Rinse  and  top  with  bril- 
liant green  or  Malachite  green. 


VELVETEEN  GUTTING 

Velveteen  cutting  Is  one  of  the  proc- 
esses Incident  to  making  cloth  that  Is 
still,  to  a  considerable  extent,  done  by 
band  for  practical  purposes,  although 
machines  are  now  In  constant  use  for 
accomplishing  the  same  results. 

The  object  of  cutting  Is  to  present 
to  the  vision  the  points.  Instead  of  the 
sides,  of  the  fibres  In  the  filling. 

Fig.  1  Illustrates  the  type  of  knife 
used  when  the  cutting  Is  done  by 
hand.  The  guide  A  Is  Inserted  In  a 
race  of  the  cloth,  and  raises  the  fill- 
ing to  the  cutting  edge  B.  as  it  is  forc- 
ed along. 

The  cutting  is  generally  done  with 
the  blade  of  the  knife  held  In  a  verti- 
cal position,  so  as  to  cut  the  filling  In 
the  center  of  the  float. 

A  STRIPE  EFFECT 
Is  obtained,  either  Intentionally  or  un- 
intentionally, by  varying  the  position 
of  the  knife  to  the  left,  center  or 
right.  If  two  or  three  positions  are 
held  while  cutting  the  same  piece.  In- 
stead of  cutting  with  the  knife  inclin- 
ed first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  to 
right  and  left,  when  making  stripes 
with,  an  ordinary  weave,  knives  with 
two   blades   are    sometimes    used   to 
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make  both  cuts  at  once,  one  blaae  be- 
ing a  little  shorter  tban  the  other. 

There  are 

TWO  METHODS 
of  cutting  velveteens  by  hand:  (a)  th» 
long-frame  method;  (fa)  the  short- 
frame  method.  In  both  these  the  cloth 
Is  first  stretched  over  rollers  to  a  suit- 
able tension. 

In  long- frame  cutting,  two  pieces 
are  generally  arranged  parallel  to  each 
other  about  10  or  12  yards  long,  with 
room  enough  for  the  cutter  to  pass 
between.  The  cutter  cuts  one  race  In 
one  piece  when  walking  In  one  direc- 
tion and  a  race  In  the  other  piece 
when  returning.  Assuming  that  a  24- 
Inch  velvet  with  900  races  Is  required 
to  be  cut,  the  cutter  will  have  to  walk 
900  z  10,  which  equals  9,000  yards, 
or  over  G  miles  to  cut  10  yards.  This 
Illustrates  how  laborious  the  hand-cat- 
ting  process  is. 

IN  SHORT-FRAME  CUTTING, 

,j  about  two  yards  of  cloth  are  cut  before 

^  a  change  Is  made.    Here  the  cutter, 

E  with   a  peculiar  swing  ol    the  body, 

forces  the  knife  to  the  end  of  the  two 

yards. 

Considerable  skill  Is  required  In  a 
good  cutter,  as  a  wrong  movement  Is 
liable  to  damage  the  piece,  either  by 
running  the  knife  through  It  or  by 
cutting  at  the  side  instead  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  race. 

The  amount  of  seconds  In  velveteens 
Is  very  large,  there  being  many  of 
them  made  after  they  leave  the  loom, 
as  well  as  during  the  process  of  weav- 
ing. The  least  Imperfection  in  weav- 
ing will  cause  trouble  In  cutting. 

TWO  KINDS  OF  MACHINES. 
Machines  for  cutting  velveteens  are 
of  two  kinds,  blade  cutters,  and  disc 
or  circular  cutters.  The  blade  cutters 
most  nearly  approach  the  results  at- 
tained by  hand  cutting,  the  blades  be- 
ing Inserted  below  the  filling  so  as  to 
force  the  points  of  the  filling  upward 
as  they  cut.  The  disc  cutters  cut  the 
tilling  from  the  top  of  the  cloth  down- 
ward, the  resulting  pile  being  Inferior 
to  that  cut  by  blades.  Blade  cutters 
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are  of  two  kinds,  single  and  multiple. 
The  former  have  ao  far  given  the  most 
satisfactory  results  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  several  blades 
In  a  multiple  machine  In  perfect  align 
ment  with  each  other. 
The  blades  are  similar  to  those  used 


table,  and  the  knives  hare  a  horison- 


Both  of  these  types  of  machines  are 
fitted  with  either  mechanical  or  elec- 
trical stop  motions,  which  cause  them 
to  stop  immediately  a  knife  Jumps  ont 
or  meets  with  an  obstruction    when 


when   cutting  by    hand,  except    that 
they  are  smaller. 

With  a  single  blade  one  race  Is  cut  at 
a  time,  either  in  lengths  of  12  yards  or 
the  entire  piece,  and  it  Is  necessary  to 
repeat  the  operation  for  each  race  in 
the  cloth.  The  blade  machines  proper 
are  of  two  kinds,  those  in  which  the 
knives  are  stationary,  the  full  length 
of  cloth  being  passed  through  in  an 
endless  form,  and  those  In  which  the 
cloth  la  stationary,  stretched  on  a  long 


cutting,  or  when  the  end  of  the  race 
Is  reached. 

Machine  cutters  require  the 
CONSTANT  ATTENTION 
of  a  skilled  mechanic  to  keep  them  in 
proper  condition.  If  they  are  not  kept 
sharp  and  exactly  to  gauge,  the  pile 
will  appear  stripey,  due  to  uneven  eat- 
ing. 

Pigs.  2  and  3  illustrate  a  continu- 
ous cutting  machine  with  four  knives. 

Cloth  cut  by  a  machine  of  this  type 
is  claimed  to  be  of  a  superior  quality. 
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i  there  is  no  necessity  to  take 
the  knives  out  every  few  yards,  as  Is 
the  case  in  hand  cutting. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  tension 
devices  For  holding  the  piece  tight, 
there  are  special  plates  arranged  for 
holding  and  supporting  the  fabric  lm- 


that  they  He  upon  the  fabric  as  it 
Is  fed  forward,  and  so  continu- 
ously cut  It  The  mounting  of  the 
knives  Is  of  such  a  character  that  In 
the  event  of  an  accident,  the  worst 
that  can  happen  is  the  puncture  of 
the  fabric,  but  the  hole  so  made  Is  only 


jiedlately  under  the  race  being  cut 
The  mechanism  is  so  arranged  that 

the  knives,  plates,  etc.,  are  all  moved 

simultaneously,  after  each  cut. 
The      knives      are      mounted      on 

hinged     arms     In     such     a     manner 


a  smalt  one,  as  the  knife  Is  instantly 
released  and  the  machine  stopped. 

When  the  end  of  a  race  Is  reached 
the  knives  are  readjusted  and  another 
set  of  races  cut. 

The  disc  cutting  machines  are 
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fitted  with  cutting  discs  of  steel 
plate,  accurately  gauged  and  well 
sharpened,  mounted  on  a  shaft,  run- 
ning at  a  speed  of  about  3,000  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  They  are  sharpen- 
ed automatically  while  the  machine  la 
in  motion.  The  number  of  these  cut- 
ters depends  on  the  number  of  races 
to  be  cut. 

The  discs  run  inside  small  Iron  tri- 
angles, which  serve  as  guides.  These 
guides  are  placed  Id  the  races  of  the 
cloth  by  band,  and  the  piece  is  cut  as 
it  is  drawn  forward  by  the  machine. 

The 
PRODUCTION   OF  A  DISC  CUTTER 
Is  much  greater  than  that  of  a  blade 
cutter. 

The  disc  machine  effects  quite  a 
earing  in  cutting  corduroys,  these  fab- 
rics not  having  as  many  races  as  vel- 
veteens. 

Devices  for  cutting  the  pile  filling 
during  the  process  of  weaving  have 
been  tried,  but  have  not  met  with  suc- 
cess. One  objection  to  this  method  is 
that  the  goods  cannot  be  finished  sat- 
isfactorily, the  pile  pulling  out,  If  han- 
dled too  severely. 


BRILLIANTINE 


are  commonly  made  with  both  warp 
and  weft  yarns  dyed  previous  to  wear- 
ing. The  warp  yarn  may  be  the  same 
color  as  weft  or  It  may  be  entirely 
different.  If,  however,  a  one-colored 
fabric  Is  desired  and  It  Is  to  be  made 
with  undyed  weft  yarn,  the  warp  yarn 
must  be  dyed,  previous  to  weaving,  the 
same  color  as  the  weft  will  be  dyef* 
after  the  fabric  Is  woven.  The  warr 
being  cotton  will  not  take  color  Is  t 
wool  dye -bath. 


Brilllantlne  1e  a  drees  fabric,  re- 
sembling alpaca,  but  of  superior  qual- 
ity and  sometimes  finished  on  both 
sides.  Brllliantlnes  are  made  with  a> 
cotton  warp  and  luster  worsted  filling. 
Luster  wool  is  grown  In  Indiana  and 
Kentucky  and  is  commonly  known  in 
the  trade  as  braid  wool. 

Luster  wools  are  more  extensively 
grown  In  England.  The  best  qualities 
are  grown  In  Lincolnshire.  The  fibres 
of  Lincolnshire  luster  range  from  8  to 
12  inches  and  are  about  1-S00th  of  an 
Inch  In  diameter. 

The  wool  after  it  comes  from  the 
sheep  is  sorted  both  for  quality  and 
luster,  and  the  higher  the  degree  of 
luster  the  more  adaptable  It  is  for 
fancy  shades,  while  the  dull  or  semi- 
luster  Is  only  used  for  dark  colors. 

Brllliantlnes  are  sometimes  woven 
with  undyed  weft  yarn  and  very  rarely 
If  ever  with  undyed  warp  yarn.    They 


F1H.  I. 

Fig.  1  shows  sample  in  which  both 
warp  and  weft  are  dyed  previous  tr 
weaving.  The  warp  Is  tight  brown  and 
the  weft  Is  a  medium  shade  of  green. 
This  contrast  or  colors  in  connection 
with  the  weave  gives  the  fabric 
A  VERT  PRETTY  EFFECT. 
Any  combination  of  colors  may  be 
used.  A  very  Important  factor  to  con- 
sider in  making  brtlllantlnes  is  the 
weave.  The  object  la  to  have  as  much 
weft  floating  on  tie  face  of  the  fab- 
ric as  warp,  and  In  figured  brilllantlne* 
the  figure  must  In  all  cases  be  a  weft 
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floating  figure.  The  reason  tor  this  is 
obvious  when  a  lustrous  fabric  1b  de- 
sired. 

The  design  In  Fig.  2,  of  which  two 
repeats  are  shown,  both  warp  way  and 
Dlllng  way,  shows  the  filling  to  float 


on  the  face  of  the  fabric  In  exact  pro- 
portions to  the  float  of  warp. 

Very  pretty  effects  are  obtained  with 
a  plain  ground  weave  with  a  small 
Jacquard  figure,  and  when  a  very  lus- 
trous fabric  la  wanted,  the  warp  yarn 
is  of  Oner  counts  than  weft  yarn. 
ANALYSIS  OP  FABRIC. 

Width  of  warp  In  reed  (without  sel- 
vage), 42^4  Inches;  width  of  fabric 
finished,  40  inches;  ends  per  inch  In 
reed,  60;  ends  per  Inch  finished,  64; 
ends  In  warp  2,535— light  brown;  60 
ends  selvage  white  (30  ends  each 
side),  equals  2,595. 

Reed  30  z  2  equals  60  ends. 

Take-up  of  warp  during  weaving  6 
per  cent.  Weight  of  fabric  per  yard 
from  loom  G  ounces;  weight  of  fabric 
finished  practically  the  same. 

Body  of  warp  2-40s  cotton  dyed;  sel- 
vage 2-4  0s  cotton  undyed. 

Brllllan tines,  mohairs  and  alpacas 
are  usually  made  with  different  color- 
ed selvage  yam  than  the  body  of  warp. 

Filling  all  l-30s  luster  worsted,  of 
about  U-blood  stock. 


Fig.  3  shows  drawing- in  draft- 
drawn  In  on  18  harnesses  straight 
draw,  pattern  repeats  on  18  ends  and 
18  picks. 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 

For  small  figured  brllllan  tine  a 
dobby  loom  would  be  about  the  best. 
Large  figures  require  a  Jacquard 
loom;  brllllantlnes  usually  require 
only  one  kind  of  filling,  consequently 
a  box  loom  Is  not  necessary,  but  In 
order  to  keep  the  shade  of  weft  as 
even  as  possible  when  using  dyed 
yarn,  two  shuttles  are  sometimes  uaed 
weaving  "pick  and  pick." 
FINISH. 

Brllllantlnes  made  with  undyed 
weft,  after  they  come  from  the  loom, 
are  first  scoured,  then  dyed;  after 
which  they  are  run  through  a  rotary 
press,  of  which  the  cylinder  has  from 
50  to  60  pounds  of  steam  heat  Brll- 
llan tines  shrink  a  little  after  they 
come  from  the  loom.  The  pressure  to 
which  they  are  subjected  during  the 
finishing  process  stretches  them  out 
to  their  original  length.  Those  made 
with  dyed  yarns  are  usually  given  a 
dry  finish,  that  Is,  they  are  simply  run 


through  the  press,  cylinder  heated, 
after  which  they  are  rolled,  then 
packed. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 

In  a  previous  article,  under  the 
heading  "Carding  and  Spinning  Par- 
ticulars," the  mills  were  subdivided 
into  three  divisions.  For  the  benefit 
of  readers,  we  will  repeat  how  they 
were  divided  for  use  In  these  articles. 
Mills  making  low  count  yarns  say 
from  Is  to  30s,  were  included  In  the 
first  division,  those  making  medium 
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count  yams,  or  from  30  to  70s,  were 
Included  in  the  second,  and  the  third 
division  comprised  mills  making  yarns 
from  70s  up.  This  does  not  mean  that 
only  the  yarns  between  the  counts 
given  are  made  In  one  division,  but 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  counts 
ot  yarn  made  In  the  divisions  referred 
to  are  between  the  counts  given.  The 

COUNT  OP  COTTON  TARN 
used  for  brllllantlne  for  this  article  1b 
2-40b.  The  filling  yarn  Is  luster  wor- 
sted yarn,  and  therefore  we  will  only 
deal  with  (he  cotton  warp  yarn.  This 
class  ot  yarns  is  made  In  the  second 
division  of  mills,  the  cotton  used  be- 
ing of  a  medium  grade  and  having  a 
staple  of  about  1  3-16  Inches.  The 
equipment  for  the  second  division  of 
mills  may  call  for  a  bale  breaker  or 
not.  We  will  consider  that  one  Is  In- 
cluded. The  bales  of  cotton  are 
stapled  and  several  placed  around  and 
fed  to  the  bale  breaker  alternately 
from  each  bale  until  all  are  gone.  The 
hale  breaker  has  a  capacity  of  about 
80,000  pounds  per  week  of  SO  hours. 
The  cotton  is  carried  by  endless  mov- 
ing aprons  so  arranged  that  they  may 
be  moved  so  as  to  allow  the  cotton  to 
be  dropped  Into  its  proper  bin.  The 
bins  should  be  as  large  as  possible  so 
as  to  allow 

A  LARGE  MIXING. 
At  this  point  the  silver  waste  from  the 
machines  up  to  the  slabber  Is  mixed 
with  the  raw  stock.  The  cut-roving 
waste  of  the  same  length  and  grade 
of  staple  Is  not  mixed  at  this  place, 
but  has  to  go  through  a  special  pick- 
ing machine,  which  takes  out  the 
twist,  then  it  is  put  through  a  picker 
and  made  Into  a  lap,  after  which  it  la 
mixed  with  the  raw  stock,  as  will  be 
shown  later.  The  equipment  for  this 
division  may  include  two  or  three 
processes  of  pickers.  We  will  consid- 
er that  It  contains  an  opener  and  three 
processes  of  picking. 

THE  BEATER 
used  is  generally  of  the  porcupine  pat- 
tern and  the  speed  should  be  about 
1,000  revolutions  per  minute  for  this 
class  of  work.  The  opener  Is  gener- 
ally attached  to  the  breaker  picker 
and  after  passing  the  beater  ot  the 


opener  the  cotton  is  passed  to  the  feed 
rolls  by  a  moving  endless  apron.  At 
this  point  the  cotton  is  in  an  open, 
fluffy  state.  The  feed  rolls  condense 
the  cotton,  as  It  passes  between  the 
rolls,  into  a  sheet,  and  In  this  state  it 
la  presented  to  the  beater  of  the 
breaker  picker.  This  beater  is  gener- 
ally of  a  rigid,  two-bladed  type,  and 
for  the  cotton  In  question  has  a  speed 
of  1,500  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
cotton  is  then  blown  onto  a  aet  of 
cages  and  compressed  into  a  sheet. 
after  which  It  passes  through  several 
sets  of  calender  rolls  between  which 
It  is  further  pressed.  The  total  weight 
of  the  lap  at  the  front  is  40  pounds  or 
about  14  ounces  to  the  yard.  These 
laps  are  pnt  np  at  the  back  of  the  in- 
termediate picker  and 

DOUBLED  FOUR  INTO  ONE. 
The  speed  of  this  beater  Is  about  ly 
450  revolutions  per  minute.  The  total 
weight  of  the  Up  at  the  front  Is  37 
pounds  or  a  10-ouuce  lap.  These  laps 
are  put  np  at  the  finisher  picker  and 
doubled  four  into  one.  It  la  at  this 
point  that  the  cat-roving  waste  before 
spoken  of  is  mixed  In  the  proportion 
of  three  laps  of  raw  stock  to  one  lap 
of  roving  or  bobbin  waste.  The  speed 
ot  this  beater  Is  about  1,460  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  which  gives  the  cot- 
ton passing  it  about  42  beats  or  blows 
per  minute.  The  total  weight  of  the 
lap  at  the  front  of  this  picker  Is  S3 
pounds  or  about  a  1 4. -ounce  lap.  These 
laps  are  then  taken  to  the  card,  the 
draft  of  which  for  this  class  of  work 
should  not  exceed  110.  The  fillet  on 
the  cylinder  should  be  of  No.  34  Amer- 
ican wire  or  110s  English  count  and 
on  the  doffer  and  top  flats  should  be 
No.  36  wire  or  120s  English  count 
The  top  flats  should  make  one  com 
plete  revolution  every  45  minutes. 

THE  CARDS 
should  be  stripped  (both  cylinder  and 
doffer)  three  times  a  day  and  ground 
at  least  once  a  month.  The  cards 
should  be  reset  after  every  grinding. 
In  all  parts,  except  the  top  flats  to  thf 
cylinder,  which  should  be  reset  at 
leaat  four  times  a  year.  The  weight 
of  silver  at  the  delivery  end  of  the 
card  should  be  about  65  grains  per 
yard.   The  cotton  la  next  pnt  through 
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three  processes  of  drawing  frames. 
Metallic  rolls  mar  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage on  work  of  this  description, 
the  speed  of  the  front  roll  at  each 
process  being  400  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. The  weight  of  the  silver  at  the 
finisher  drawing  frame  should  be  about 
TO  grains.  The  cotton  Is  next  put 
through  the  slubber  and  made  Into  .65 
bank  roving. 
The  roving  la  then  put  through 
THREE  PROCESSES 

of  fiy  frames.  At  the  first  intermedi- 
ate It  Is  made  Into  1.60  hank  roving, 
at  the  second  Intermediate  Into  3  hank 
and  at  the  Jack  frame  Into  9.  This 
roving  Is  then  taken  to  the  ring  spin- 
ning room  and  spun  Into  40s  yarn  on  a 
frame  with  the  following  particulars: 
Gauge  of  frame,  2J  inches:  diameter 
of  ring,  lg  Inches;  length  of  trav- 
erse, 6H  Inches;  twist  per  inch,  28. 
46;  revolutions  per  minute  ot  spindles, 
10,000.  From  here  It  Is  passed  to  the 
spooler  and  then  to  the  twister,  where 
It  is  twisted  Into  2-40s,  and  then  back 
to  the  spooler.  From  here  It  goes  to 
the  warper  and  from  the  warper  the 
beams  are  put  up  at  the  slasher, 
where  It  Is  sited,  and  then  It  Is  ready 
for  the  weave  room. 


Dyeing   Particulars. 

These  goods  are  dyed  In  the  piece 
If  solid  shades  are  wanted,  but  If  two- 
colored  fancies  are  made,  the  warp 
and  the  worsted  yarn  are  dyed  In  the 
yarn,  woven  and  finished.  For  piece 
dyes  union  colors  are  used,  or  the 
wool  Is  dyed  In  an  acid  bath,  rinsed 
and  the  pieces  are  cotton  dyed  cold. 

For  union  black,  E  per  cent  union 
black  A.,  30  per  cent  Glauber's  salt. 
Boil  until  wool  is  dyed,  and  run  with- 
out steam  until  cotton  Is  dyed  up  to 
shade;  if  cotton  Is  not  dark  enough 
add  some  cotton  black. 

The  union  fancy  colors  are  dyed  U 
the  same  way. 

Wool  yarn  dyeing.  For  100  pounds 
yarn.  10  pounds  Glauber's  salt,  3 
pounds  sulphuric  acid.  Enter  pieces  at 
ISO  degrees,  bring  to  boll  and  boll  40 
minutes. 


LIGHT   SAGE  GREEN. 
1)4  ounces  orange  II.;    1(4    ounces 
cyanole  BB.;  1  ounce  fast  yellow  S. 
MEDIUM  SAGE  GREEN. 

5  ounces  orange  II.;  2  ounces  fast 
yellow  S. ;  1  pound  cyanole  BB. 

DARK  SAGE  GREEN. 
10  ounces  orange  II.;  3  ounces  fast 
yellow  S.;  IV!  pounds  cyanole  BB. 
MEDIUM    OLIVE!   GREEN. 
1)4  pounds  fast  yellow  S.;  6  ounces 
orange  II.;  1  pound  cyanole  BB. 
OLIVE  GREEN. 
2%  pounds  fast  yellow  S.;  %  pound 
orange  II.;   1%  pounds  cyanole  BB. 
BOTTLE  GREEN. 

3  pounds  fast  green  bluish;  %  pound 
fast  yellow  S.;  %  pound  formyl  violet 

NAVY  BLUE. 
2  pounds  Indigo  blue  SGN.;  2  ounces 
formyl  violet  S.  4B. 

DARK  NAVY  BLUE. 

4  pounds  Indigo  blue  SGN.;  V% 
pound  orange  II.;  Vt  pound  formyl  vio- 
let S.  4B. 

SLATE. 

6  ounces  alizarine  blue  SAP.;  M; 
ounce  orange  II.;  %  ounce  fast  yellow 


4   pounds  fast  red  NS.;    6    ounces 
orange  II. 

ROSE. 
8   pounds   rhodamlue  B.;    1    pound 
rhodamlne  6G. 

SCARLET. 
3  pounds  brilliant  scarlet  1R. 

BROWN. 
2)4  pounds  orange  II.;  H  pound  fast 
green  bluish;  3  ounces  fast  acid  vio- 
let 10B.;  y%  pound  fast  yellow  G. 

The  warps  are  dyed  In  the  chain 
dyeing  machine  with  fast  sulphur  col- 
ors If  possible.  For  100  pounds  warp: 
BLUE. 
8  pounds  lmmedlal  indoue  SB.;  16 
pounds  sodium  sulphide:  3  pounds 
glucose;  3  pounds  soda  ash;  15  pounds 
Glauber's. 
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SLATE. 

3  pounds  thion  black  G.;  3  pounds 
aodlum  sulphide;  2  pounds  soda  ash; 
20  pounds  Glauber's. 

FAWN  DRAB. 

6  pounds  lmmedlal  cutch  O. ;  6 
pounds  sodium  sulphide;  2  pounds 
soda  ash;  20  pounds  Glauber's. 

GREEN. 

4  pounds  lmmedlal  yellow  D.;  4 
pounds  lmmedlal  In  done  3B.;  8  pounds 
sodium  sulphide;  2  pounds  soda  ash; 
30  pounds  Glauber's  Bait. 

OUVE. 

7  pounds  lmmedlal  olive  SO.;  2 
pounds  lmmedfal  dark  green  B  ;  10 
rounds  sodium  sulphide;  30  pounds 
Glauber's  salt:   3  pounds  soda  ash. 

NAVY  BLUE. 

10  pounds  lmmedlal  dark  blue  B.; 
10  pounds  sodium  sulphide;  30  pounds 
Glauber's  salt;  3  pounds  soda  ash. 

The  fancy  shades  can  also  be  dyed 
with  one-dip  salt  colors  and  tannine 
basic  colors. 


on  the  cloth.  Calicoes  may  be  seen  In 
almost  any  color.  The  printing  ma- 
chine ts  capable  of  printing  several 

COLORS 
In  one  design.    Calicoes,  however,  are 
usually  In  but  two  colors,  that  is,  one 
color  for  ground  and  one  for  the  flg- 

Tbe  method  of  placing  the  color 
upon  the  fabric  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  the  kind  of  a  pattern  which  la 
to  be  made,  and  the  results  desired. 
In  some  instances  the  figure  Is  printed 
upon  the  cloth  in  a  kind  of  resist,  and 
then  the  fabric  Is  taken  and  piece 
dyed.  Wherever  the  resist  figures  are 


CALICO 

A  calico  may  be  defined  as  a  cotton 
cloth  with  a  figured  design  printed  on 
one  side:  generally  speaking,  any 
printed  cloth  coarser  than  muslin, 
used  principally  for  inexpensive 
dresses,  such  as  shirtwaists,  wrap- 
pers, and  so  on. 

The  majority  of  inexpensive  cotton 
fabrics  are  constructed  on  the  one-up, 
one-down  system,  or  plain  weave.  Cal- 
ico Is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Its 
ornamentation,  however,  Is  given  It 
after  the  cloth  comes  from  the  loom. 
As  mentioned  above,  calico  la  a  print- 
ed cloth, 

THE  PRINTING 
being  effected  by  means  of  a  printing 
machine,  which  may  be  described  as 
an  elaborate  machine  with  a  rotating 
Impression  cylinder,  on  which  the  de- 
sign has  been  stamped,  or  cut  The 
cloth,  In  passing  through  the  machine, 
comes  in  contact  with  the  Impression 
cylinder.  The  cylinder,  revolving  In  a 
color  trough,  takes  up  the  color  and 
leaves  the  Impression  of  the  design 


Fig.  1. 

printed  the  color  does  not  take  and 
the  figures  show  on  a  solid  colored 
ground.  Whenever  the  ground  of  the 
fabric  Is  largely  white  the  figures  are 
printed  In  various  colors  as  desired. 
There  are  a  few  Instances  where  the 
fabric  Is  dyed  first  and  then  a  printed 
pattern  applied  afterward,  though  this 
la  not  so  common  a  practice  as  the 
onea  previously  mentioned.  The  de- 
velopment of  so  many  new  colors  and 
the  variation  In  the  method  of  apply- 
ing them  has  made  many  new  proc- 
esses possible  in  printed  fabrics,  and 
it  often  happens  that  results  are  se- 
cured through  more  than  one  method. 
The  printed  designs  on  calicoes  may 
be  somewhat  elaborate  or  they  may 
be  some  simple  geometrical  figures.  In 
order,  however,  to  comply  with  the 
true  principles  of  art,  such  fabrics  aa 
calicoes  should  have  but  simple  gey 
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metrical  figures  for  their  ornamental 
features. 

Fig.  1  shone  a  sample  of  calico,  with 
a  printed  geometrical  figure,  the  sim- 
plicity of  Which  Is  In  harmony  with 
the  structure  of  the  fabric 

We  may  here  mention  that  with  alt 
machine  repeating  designs  the  figures 
must  be  laid  out  In  conformity  with 
the  dimensions  of  the  printing  roll. 
For  instance,  Bay,  the  printing  roll 
measures  six  inches  In  circumference, 
and  tbe  design  which  we  wish  to  print 
is  but  two  Inches  in  Its  vertical  re- 
peat. In  order  to  have  perfect  repeti- 
tion we  must  have  three  repeats  of  tbe 
design  stamped  on  the  impression  roll. 

The  circumference  of  the  printing 
roll  will,  therefore,  control  the  size 
and  proportion  of  the  design.  The  de- 
sign must  be  so  adjusted  that  the  re- 
peat will  occur  with  the  utmost  ac- 
curacy. 

Calicoes  are  made  in  comparatively 
narrow  widths.  The  one  under  discus- 
sion Is  but  23*4  Inches,  finished. 
ANALYSIS  OF  FABRIC. 

Width  of  warp  in  reed,  2514  Inches; 
width  of  fabric  finished,    24    Inches; 
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ends  In  finished  cloth  per  Inch,  73; 
ends  In  warp,  1,700;  ends  per  Inch  In 
reed,  66  2-8;  1,200  i  2  reed. 

Take-up  of  warp  during  weaving,  7 
per  cent;  weight  oF  fabric,  per  yard, 
from  loom,  2  ounces;  weight  of  fabric 
finished,  2  ounces;  warp  all  l-30s 
carded  peeler. 

Filling:  52  picks  per  Inch  in  loom; 
52  picks  per  Inch  finished. 

Count  l-30a  carded  peeler. 

The  automatic  loom  would  be  the 
most  economical  loom  to  use  for  cali- 
coes and  similar  fabrics.  The  warp  Is 


usually  sised,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  yarn.  In  the  sizing  process  about 
10  or  15  per  cent  of  weight  of  sizing 
material  Is  added  to  the  yarn,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  wheat  flour  or  po- 
tato starch. 

FINISHING. 
The  cloth,  after  It  comes  from  the 
loom,  Is  sent  to  the  dyehouse.  The 
first  process  is  to  boil  It  off,  after 
which  it  is  bleached.  When  the  fabric 
Is  bleached  It  is  usually  printed.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  piece  dyed  after- 
ward. The  method  of  finishing  or  set- 
ting the  color  depends  a  good  deal  upon 
the  kind  of  color  used.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  the  colors  are  much 
faster  than  they  formerly  were  and  for 
their  purposes  are  usually  satisfac- 
tory. Calicoes  are  given  what  may  be 
termed  a  "cheap  cotton  dye."  By 
"cheap  cotton  dye"  Is  meant  that  the 
colors  are  not  fast,  but  will  run  or  fade 
somewhat. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  yarns  that  make  up  calico  may 
be  made  In  either  the  first  or  second 
division  of  mills,  as  given  in  a  pre- 
vious lesson.  The  counts  of  the  yarns 
used  for  the  particular  fabric  for  this 
article  are  1-S0s,  both  warp  and  filling, 
and  these  are  made  out  of  1  1-16 
Inches  staple  American  cotton.  After 
being  sampled,  several  bales  are 
placed  around  the  bale  breaker,  and 
fed  to  this  machine,  a  little  from  each 
bale.    By  doing  this  a 

MORE  EVEN  YARN 
Is  apt  to  be  obtained,  After  passing 
through  the  bale  breaker  the  cotton  Is 
conveyed  either  by  endless  lattices  or 
blower  and  trunklng  to  the  cotton 
bins.  As  large  a  mixing  as  possible 
should  be  made  at  one  time.  The  raw 
stock  for  this  fabric  Is  put  through  an 
opener  and  three  processes  of  pick- 
ing. The  opener  Is  never  allowed  to 
become  less  than  half  full  when  ma- 
chine Is  running,  for  reasons  given  In 
previous  articles.  The  beater  of  this 
machine  runs  at  a  speed  of  about  90 ) 
revolutions  per  minute.  After  passing 
through  this  machine,  which  is  gener- 
ally connected  directly  with  the  break- 
er picker,  either  by  trunklng  or  by  an 
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endless  lattice,  the  cotton  comes  un- 
der the  action  of  the  feed  rolls  of  the 
breaker  picker,  which  compress  it  Into 
a  sheet,  and  It  Is  In  this  form  that  It 
Is  presented  to  the  beater.  For  tola 
class  of  work  a 

TWO-BLADED  BEATER 
Is  used  and  the  speed  of  the  beater  at 
this  machine  Is  1,400  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  total  weight  of  a  lap  at 
the  front  end  Is  40  pounds,  or  about  a 
16-ounce  lap.  These  laps  are  pat  tip 
at  the  Intermediate  picker  and  doubled 
four  into  one.  The  speed  of  the  beater 
for  this  machine  is  about  1,350  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  total  weight 
of  lap  at  the  front  la  37  pounds  or  12 
ounces  to  the  yard.  These  laps  are  put 
up  at  the  finisher  picker,  and  doubled 
four  into  one.  It  Is  at  this  point  that 
the  cut-roving  waste  Is  mixed  In  with 
the  raw  stock  In  the  proportion  of 
three  laps  of  raw  stock  to  one  lap  of 
roving  waste.  It  Is  understood  that 
the  bobbin  waste  has  to  go  through  a 
special  process  before  being  mixed 
with  the  ran  stock.  The  speed  of  the 
beater  for  this  machine  Is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Intermediate  pick- 
er, 1,360  revolutions  per  minute.  This 
gives  the  cotton  passing  under  Its  ac- 
tion about  42  beats  per  Inch.  The  to- 
tal weight  of  a  lap  at  the  front  is  35 
pounds  or  a  13 -ounce  lap.  These  laps 
are  then  taken  to  the  card  room,  as 
needed,  and  put  up  at 

THE  CARD. 
This  card  should  have  a  draft  not  ex- 
ceeding 100.  The  cylinder  fillet  for 
this  class  of  work  should  be  composed 
or  No.  33  or  100s  English  count  wire, 
and  the  doffer  fillet  and  that  of  the 
top  combs  of  No.  34  wire  or  110s  Eng- 
lish count.  The  speed  of  the  llcker-fn 
Is  300  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the 
top  flats  make  one  complete  revolution 
every  50  minutes.  The  cards  should  be 
stripped  three  times  a  day,  and  ground 
at  least  once  every  month,  ant  set  at 
the  time  of  grinding.  Keep  parts  at 
the  front  of  card  cleaned  of  all  fly  and 
collect  the  fly  from  the  flats  before 
It  accumulates  and  falls  over  the 
doffer  or  goes  up  under  the  fiat  comb 
and  gets  onto  the  flats.  The  weight  of 
the  sliver  at  the  front  should  be  65 
grains  per  yard,  the  production  about 


THREE  PROCESSES  OF  DRAWING. 
At  these  machines  the  doubling  la  six 
into  one.  The  draft  at  the  different 
processes  Is  as  follows:  Breaker,  4.60; 
Intermediate,  7;  finisher,  7.20.  The 
setting  or  the  rolls  Is  as  follows:  Dis- 
tance between  front  and  second.  Hi 
Inches;  between  second  and  third,  1| 
Inches;  third  and  back,  1%  Inches.  The 
front  roll  makes  400  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  weight  of  sliver  at  the 
finisher  drawing  Is  72  grains  per  yard. 
The  drawing  silver  Is  put  through  the 
slubber  where  it  Is  drawn  Into  .60  hank 
roving.  Set  rolls  as  follows:  front  to 
second,  114  inches;  second  to  back,  1H 
inches. 

The  Blubber  roving  Is  put  through 
two  processes  ol  fly  frames  at  the  first 
intermediate.  The  hank  roving  Is  2.25 
hank  and  at  the  next  process  It  Is 
drawn  into  6.  hank.  The  lays  per 
Inch  of  the  roving  on  the  bobbin  at 
this  machine  are  33.  Look  out  for  the 
top  rolls  to  see  that  they  are  always 
In  the  best  of  condition.  From  the 
Jack  frame  the  roving  is  taken  to 

THE  SPINNING  ROOM 
where  it  is  spun  into  30s  yarn.  The 
particulars  for  a  warp  frame  are  as 
follows:  Gauge  or  frame,  23  Inches; 
diameter  or  ring,  1|  inches;  length  or 
traverse,  6%;  speed  or  spindle,  9,800 
revolutions  per  minute;  twist  per 
Inch,  26.03.  The  yarn  Is  then  taken  to 
the  spooler  and  then  to  the  warper. 
From  the  warper  the  beams  are  put 
through  the  slasher.  A  good  sizing  to 
be  used  for  this  fabric  Is  as  follows: 
Water,  100  gallons;  cornstarch,  60 
pounds;  tallow,  three  pounds;  turpen- 
tine, one  gill.  Boll  1,0  minutes  If  the 
cloth  Is  woven  on  a  common  loom.  If 
woven  on  an  automatic  loom  use  of 
water,  100  gallons;  potato  starch,  60 
pounds;  tallow,  three  pounds;  tur- 
pentine, one  gill.   Boll  SO  minutes. 

The  filling  yarn  (30s)  Is  made  on  a 
frame  fitted  as  followa:  Gauge  of 
frame,  25  Inches;  diameter  of  ring, 
II  inches;  length  of  traverse,  6 
Inches;  speed  of  spindles,  8,300  revolu- 
tions per  minute;  twist  per  inch, 
19.16. 
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Printing  Particular*. 

Many  of  the  designs  [or  calicoes  and 
cotton  cloth  printing  are  mads  In 
Paris,  which  has  been  the  headquar- 
ters for  many  years  of  new  styles  and 
fashions. 

The  design  Is  taken  by  the  sketch 
maker,  and  drawn  to  scale,  so  that 
the  engraver  can  apply  it  to  the  cop- 
per roller.  Formerly  all  the  printing 
was  by  hand  (block)  printing.  Now 
machines  are  made  to  print  from  one 
to  24  colors. 

A  12-color  machine  is  the  largest 
generally  used,  but  there  are  a  few 
24 -color  printing  machines  In  Europe. 
Each  color  has  a  separate  roller  and 
the  engraver  has  to  make  the  pattern 
fit  on  every  roller,  so  that  when  the 
piece  Is  printed  the  design  Is  not 
spoiled  and  the  colors  mixed  np. 

Few  realize  the  accuracy  which  has 
to  be  observed  in  joining  the  various 
patterns  so  as  to  produce  a  complete 
whole.  When  a  floral  pattern  la  be- 
ing produced,  the  various  colors  must 
Join  accurately;  that  Is,  a  yellow  flow- 
er must  be  Joined  to  a  green  stem  or 
some  such  method.  The  green  stem 
cannot  be  Joined  to  the  flower  except 
In  one  place  and  have  It  satisfactory. 
To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
subject  there  are  quite  often  Intricate 
patterns  noted  where  the  colors  do 
not  join  accurately ;  that  Is,  there  will 
be  a  little  streak  of  white  between 
two  colors  where  they  should  meet  ex- 
actly and  leave  no  space  between.  This 
is  seldom  the  result  of  Inaccurately 
made  patterns,  but  rather  Is  the  re- 
sult of  the  copper  rollers  being  Inac- 
curately  spaced. 

ENGRAVING  THE  ROLLERS 
Is  done  by  hand  or  machine,  by  the 
pantograph  or  the  die  machine. 

The  printing  machine  turns  out 
about  400  to  800  50-yard  pieces  a  day. 
There  have  been  times  where  1,000 
60-yard  pieces  have  been  run  In  12 
aours,  a  one -color  pattern,  but  for 
some  designs  and  ctoths  only  250 
Pieces  are  run  In  a  day. 

The  pieces  are  singed  and  bleached, 
then  sheared  and  brushed  to  take 
away  all  lint  from  the  face  Of  the 
piece. 


The  pieces  are  printed,  dried,  and 
steamed  to  fix  the  color,  afterward 
soaped  and  washed,  then  finished  and 
folded,  and  made  up,  ready  for  the 
market,  being  generally  packed  In  20- 
piece  lots,  to  be  shipped  to  any  point 
of  the  compass.  There  are 
MANT  STYLES 
of  calico  printing.  At  present  tbe 
steam  styles  are  most  prominent  The 
colors  are  the  fastest  and  brightest  to 
be  obtained.  The  most  Important 
styles  will  now  be  considered.  First 
In  the  list  are  alizarine  colors,  of  al- 
most every  bue  and  shade,  reds,  pinks, 
purples,  browns,  blues,  yellows, 
oranges,  etc.  Allsarlnes  are  fixed  on 
the  fibre  by  chrome  mordants. 
BLUE. 
Three  pounds  alizarine  blue  S. 
paste,  20  per  cent;  one  gallon  starch 
thickening;  three  pounds  acetate 
chrome,  20  degrees  Tw.  After  print- 
ing, the  pieces  are  steamed  for  one 
hour,  four  pounds  steam  pressure,  then 
soaped  and  washed. 

BASIC  COLORS 
are  good  bright,  fast  colors  fixed  with 
tannine:  10  ounces  auramine,  l"4 
pints  of  water,  1%  pints  of  acetic  acid, 
10  degrees  Tw.;  6  pints  gum  water, 
lxl;  2¥t  pints  acetic  acid  tannic  acid 
solution,  lxl.  Steam  and  run  through 
a  bath  of  tartar  emetic;  wash  and 
dry-  The  basic  colors  are  very  bright, 
and  consist  of  every  shade  In  the  rain- 
Extracts  of  various  dyewoods  are 
still  used  for  some  styles,  fixed  with 
chrome  or  alumina. 

PIGMENT  STYLES 
are  fixed  with  albumen  as  vermilion 
red,  chrome  green,  ultramarine  blue, 
etc.  Indigo  blue  is  dyed,  then  dis- 
charged white,  yellow,  orange  and 
other  colors  are  printed  on  the  dyed 
pieces.  Aniline  black  Is  an  Important 
style  with  many  resist  colors  printed 
first,  the  black  padded  afterward  and 
oxidized.    This  is  extensively  used. 

Patterns  are  printed  on  the  cloth 
with  mordants  of  Iron  and  alum.  The 
cloth  Is  then  aged  and  dunged,  dyed 
with  alizarine,  and  the  old  madder 
styles  produced,  which  were  In  such 
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demand  GO  yearn  ago.  Then  there  an 
Turkey -red  styles,  with  disc  ha  nee 
white,  yellow,  blue,  green,  black  on  red 
ground;  discharge  white  and  colors 
on  blues,  browns,  wines,  etc.  Indigo 
blues  are  dyed  in  the  vat  with  a  large 
proportion  of  synthetic  indigo  and  dis- 
charges printed  on.  There  Is  alao  di- 
rect Indigo  printing  with  the  glucose 
process. 

New  styles  and  combinations  of  col- 
ors are  produced  every  month  and 
faster  and  brighter  colors  printed 
each  season. 


PERCALE 


Percale  may  be  denned  as  a  closely 
woven  fabric,  made  with  a  good  qual- 
ity of  cotton  yarn.  Percale  is  of  French 
origin  and  was  originally  made  with 
linen  yarn,  hence  the  name,  as  it  la 
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Fig.  1. 

sometimes  called  French  cambric. 

The  finer  qualities  of  percale  are 
used  for  h  an  kerchiefs,  aprons,  etc. 
When  used  for  these  purposes  they 
are  not  printed,  but  bleached,  after  the 
fabrics  come  from  the  loom. 


Percale,  however,  is  chiefly  used  for 
dress  fabrics,  such  as  shirt-waist  suits 
for  spring  and  summer  wear,  and  as 
such,  is  quite  common. 

Percale,  when  intended  for  drew 
fabrics,  la  usually  printed  on  one  side 
with  some  neat  geometrical  figure. 
The  printed  figure  is  usually  in  black, 
although  some  may  be  seen  in  red  or 
blue.  The  fabric  la  bleached  before 
It  la  subjected  to  the  printing  opera- 
tion. 

A  CHARACTERISTIC  FEATURE 
of  percale  Is  the  lack  of  gloss,  or  Its 
dull  finish,  due  to  the  fact  thai  it  Is 
not  subjected  to  any  pressure  during 
the  finishing  process.  Percales  may 
also  be  described  as  plain  woven  fab- 
rics with  a  printed  design  on  one 
side. 

The  color  used  for  the  printed  fig- 
ures is  quite  durable,  In  so  far  that  It 


Fig.  3. 

4    Repeats. 

will  not  readily  fade  and  wDl  wear 
almost  as  long  and  well  as  the  fabric. 

The  printed  designs  on  percales  are 
usually  plain  but  neat  geometrical  fig- 
ures. The  polka  dot  pattern  Is  quite 
common.  It  produces  a  very  neat  ef- 
fect, especially  when  dots  are  in  black. 
Striped  designs  are  also  very  common. 
Some  very  neat  effects  may  be  ob- 
tained when  using  a  stripe  in  connec- 
tion with  some  simple  geometrical 
figure. 

Fig.  1  shows  on  an  enlarged  scale  a 

design  for  a  stripe  percale.  The  stripes 

as  a  rule  run     In     the    direction    of 

the  warp.     Stripes  running  vertically 
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tend  to  Increase  the  appearance  of 
height,  while  stripes  running  horizon- 
tally tend  to  decrease  the  impression 
of  height:  for  this  reason  short  per- 
sons are  advised  to  select  dress  goods 
with  the  stripe  running  vertically. 

Percale,  like  most  cotton  fabrics,  Is 
made  in  several  qualities,  as  regards 
counts  of  yarn  used,  and  the  number 
of  ends  and  picks  per  Inch.  We  will 
here  give  an  analysis  of  a  good  grade: 
ANALYSIS. 

Width  of  warp  In  reed,  38%  Inches; 
width  of  fabric  finished,  36  inches; 
ends  per  inch,  finished,  85;  ends  In 
bod;  of  warp,  3,080;  20  ends  for  sel- 
vage; total  ends,  3,100. 

Take-up  of  warp  during  weaving  G 
per  cent;  weight  of  fabric  per  yard 
from  loom,  3H  ounces. 

Finished  weight,  314  ounces  per 
yard;  warp,  all  l-30s  carded  peeler; 
reed,  1,400x2. 

Filling,  all  l-36s  combed  peeler,  74 
picks  per  Inch  in  loom;  74  picks  per 
inch,  finished. 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 

Percale,  like  most  cotton  fabrics,  Is 
woven  on  looms  witb  high  running 
speed.  Percales  are  plain  woven  fab- 
rics, consequently  no  dobby  Is  requir- 
ed. The  automatic  loom  would  be 
the  most  economical  loom  to  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  percale,  or  If  an  auto- 
matic loom  is  not  available  use  any 
plain  weaving  loom  and  draw  warp 
straight  on  4  harness.  Considerable 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  weav- 
ing. No  broken  picks  should  be  al- 
lowed to  pass,  as  they  will  show  quite 
distinctly  In  the  finished  fabric 
FINISHING. 

After  the  fabric  comes  from  the 
loom  It  Is  sent  to  the  bleach  house, 
where  it  Is  first  boiled  off.  Then  it  Is 
bleached.  After  the  bleaching  process 
the  fabric  Is  ready  for  the  printer. 
After  the  printing  operation  the  fab- 
ric is  slightly  stiffened,  by  being  pass- 
ed through  a  size  trough.  The  size 
used  for  stiffening  is  usually  corn, 
wheat,  rice,  barley,  potato  or  farina. 
Any  of  these  will  give  the  desired  ef- 
fect 

The  fabric  passes  from  the  sizing 
trough  onto  the  drying  cylinders,  after 


then  It  Is  .ready 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  counts  of  yarn  of  which  percale 
Is  composed  are  made  In  mills  of  the 
second  division.  The  counts  of  yarn 
vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
cloth.  In  this  lesson  we  will  consider 
the  count  of  tbe  filling  yarn  to  be  36s 
and  the  warp  yarn  to  be  30s.  The  yam 
Is  carded  peeler  of  1  l-16th  Inches 
staple.  The  cotton  Is  brought  from  the 
storehouse  and  sampled,  and  all  bales 
of  the  same  length  and  grade  of  staple 
are  placed  around  the  bale  breaker. 
The  cotton  Is  fed  from  each  bale  alter- 
nately to  the  breaker.  From  the 
breaker  It  Is  conveyed  automatically 
to  the  so-called  mixing  bins,  either 
by  endless  lattices  or  a  blower  and 
trnnking,  or  a  combination  of  both. 
The  latter  method  Is  the  better  one, 
because  it 

HELPS  TO  DRY  OUT 
the  cotton  better.  At  the  mixing  bins 
the  sliver  waste  from  all  the  machines 
up  to  the  slubber  Is  mixed  In.  The 
sliver  waste  should  not  be  thrown  In 
In  long  lengths,  but  should  be  broken 
Into  short  lengths,  so  that  it  will  not 
become  wound  around  the  pin  roller 
of  the  hopper.  The  raw  stock  Is  next 
put  through  a  hopper  and  either  two 
or  three  processes  of  pickers.  The 
hopper  should  be  kept  well  filled  so  as 
to  insure  a  uniform  amount  of  cotton 
always  being  delivered  to  the  pin  roll- 
er. This  machine  Is  generally  provided 
with  a  porcupine  beater.  The  cotton  Is 
delivered  onto  an  endless  lattice, 
which  carries  It  to  the  feed  rolls  of 
the  picker.  These  feed  rolls  compress 
it  and  present  it  to  the  beater.  This 
beater  is  generally  of  the  rigid  type, 
having  two  or  three  arms,  generally 
two. 

SPEED  OF  BEATER. 

This  beater  has  a  speed  of  1,600  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  If  of  a  two-blad- 
ed type,  or  1,000  revolutions  per  min- 
ute If  It  has  three  arms.  The  total 
weight  of  the  lap  at  the  front  of  the 
breaker  picker  Is  40  pounds  or  a  16- 
ounce  lap.  These  laps  are  put  up  at 
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'iio  intermediate  picker  and  doubled 
I  Into  l.  Tne  speed  of  this  beater  la 
about  1,150  revolutions  per  minute  for 
a  two-bladed,  or  975  revolutions  per 
minute  For  a  three -bladed  beater.  The 
total  weight  or  a  lap  at  the  front  Is  37 
pounds  or  a  12-ounce  (per  yard)  lap. 
These  laps  are  put  up  at  the  finisher 
picker  and  doubled  4  into  1.  At  this 
picker  the  cut-roving  waste  of  the 
same  length  of  staple  and  cotton  Is 
mixed  in  in  the  proportion  of  3  laps 
of  raw  stock  to  1  lap  of  cut  waste,  The 
speed  of  the  beater  for  the  machine 
Is  1,200  revolutions  per  minute  for  a 
two-bladed,  or  800  revolutions  per 
minute  for  a  three-bladed  beater  of  a 
rigid  type.  The  total  weight  of  a  lap 
at  the  front  Is  35  pounds  or  a  12ft- 
ounce  lap.  A  variation  of  one-naif 
pound  from  standard  total  weight  of 
lap  1b  allowed  at  this  picker.  All  laps 
weighing  over  36ft  pounds  or  under 
34ft  pounds  should  be  run  over  again. 
The  laps  are  taken  to 

THE  CARDS, 
where  the  draft  should  not  exceed  100 
for  this  class  of  goods.  The  speed  of 
the  various  parts  is  as  follows:  Lick- 
er-ln,  300  revolutions  per  minute;  cyl- 
inder, 160  revolutions  per  minute; 
doffer  (24  inch),  9 W,  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  top  flats  have  one  revo- 
lution every  45  minutes.  The  weight 
of  the  sliver  at  the  front  should  be 
about  65  grains,  and  the  production 
about  600  pounds  per  week  of  60  hours. 
The  weight  of  the  sliver  at  the  front 
of  the  finisher  drawing  frame  Is  SO 
grains  per  yard.  The  speed  of  the 
front  roll  is  350  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. Tbls  silver  Is  next  put  through 
the  slubber  and  made  into  .65  hank 
roving.  This  Is  next  put  through  three 
processes  of 

PLY  FRAMES, 
the  hanks  at  the  different  processes 
being  sb  follows:  First,  1.80;  second, 
5.50.  There  Is  quite  a  little  variation 
in  the  sizes  of  the  roving  used  tor  any 
size  of  yarn.  For  any  cheap  fabric, 
such  as  percale,  It  Is  the  general  prac- 
tice to  use  as  long  drafts  as  possible 
and  get  out  the  largest  production  of 
which  a  machine  le  capable.  It  used 
to  be  a  practice  to  use  single  roving 


for  yarns  such  as  are  noted  in  this 
cloth,  but  the  use  of  automatic  looms 
and  the  fact  that  better  results  are 
secured  through  the  use  of  stronger 
yams  has  now  caused  a  much  greater 
amount  of  double  roving  on  the  spin- 
ning frame  to  be  used.  From  here 
the  roving  Is  taken  to  either  the  mule 
room  or  the  ring  spinning  room.  We 
will  consider  that  It  is  taken  to  the 
ring  spinning  room,  where  the  frame 
for  spinning  36b  would  be  as  follows: 
Gauge  of  frame,  2%  Inches;  diameter 
of  ring,  1ft;  length  of  traverse,  5; 
twist  per  Inch,  27.96;  revolutions  per 
minute  of  spindles,  7,400.  After  the 
spinning  frame  the  yarn  Is  carried 
to  the  weave  room. 

The  sliver  for  warp  yarn  after  tear- 
ing the  card  is  put  through 
THREE  PROCESSES  OF  DRAWING 
the  wight  of  the  sliver  at  the  finisher 
drawing  being  70  grains  per  yard,  the 
revolutions  per  minute  of  the  front  roll 
being  350.  This  Is  put  up  at  the  slub- 
ber and  made  Into  .60  hank  roving, 
after  which  the  roving  Is  put  through 
two  processes  of  fly  frames,  the  hank 
roving  at  each  being  as  follows:  1st, 
1.80,  and  2d,  5.50.  The  roving  Is  tak- 
en to  the  spinning  room  and  spun  Into 
30s  yarn  on  a  frame  having  the  follow- 
ing particulars:  Gauge  of  frame,  2% 
inches;  diameter  of  ring,  lj  Inches, 
length  of  traverse,  6ft  inches:  twtst 
per  inch,  36.02;  revolutions  per  min- 
ute of  spindles,  9,800.  The  yarn  is 
next  taken  to  the  spooler,  then  to  the 
warper,  and  from  here  to  the  slasher. 

Bleaching  and  Finishing  Particular*. 

Percales  are  very  carefully  handled 
in  the  finishing  process. 

The  goods  are  bleached  In  a  tier 
with  4  degrees  caustic  sods,  washed 
and  boiled  with  another  process  of  4 
degrees  caustic  soda,  washed  and 
chemlcked  at  ft  degree  Tw.  for  six  to 
eight  hours,  being  laid  in  bins.  Then 
they  are  scoured  with  ft  degree  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  well  washed  and 
dried.  Some  finishers  place  each  piece 
in  the  klers  separately,  and  also  In 
cbemic  tubs  and  scouting  bins,  for  if 
sewed  In  long  lengths  and  run 
through  the    machinery    In    the   rope 
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form  -the  pieces  are  dragged  and  the 
threads  are  not  straight  across  the 
piece.  Spots  and  email  figures  are 
printed  on  the  goods  In  navy  blue, 
brown,  black,  green  and  other  colors. 
DARK  NAVY. 

Eight  ounces  new  fast  blue  F.;  2 
ounces  methyl  violet  3  R.;  114  pints 
water;  1%  pints  acetic  acid  10  degrees 
Tw.;  7  pints  thickening;  8  noggins 
acetic  acid  and  tannic  acid  (1-1). 
DARK  ROSE. 

Four  and  one-half  ounces  rhodamlne 
5  O.;  3  pints  acetic  acid  10  degrees 
Tw.;  5  pints  water;  3>4  plots  mucilage 
tragacanth  (70-1,000);  4  noggins 
acetic  tannic  solution  (1-1). 
IMPERIAL  PURPLE. 

Four  ounces  methyl  violet  IB.;  S 
pints  acetic  acid  10  degrees  Tw.;  8 
pints  mucilage  of  tragacanth  (70- 
1.000);  5  pints  water;  2  noggins  acetic 
tannic  solution  (1-1). 

GREEN. 

Four  ounces  malachite  green;    114 
pints  acetic  acid  10  degrees  Tw.;    6 
pints  gum  water  (1-1) ;  4  noggins  ace- 
tic tannic  acid   (1-1);   2  pints  water 
GRAY. 

Two  ounces  new  fast  gray;  6  pints 
mucilage  of  tragacanth  (70-1,000);  3 
pints  albumen  water  (1-1):  3  pints 
water. 

The  above  colon  are  steamed  for 
one  hour  with  Ave  pounds  steam.  They 
are  run  through  a  solution  of  tartar 
emetic,  2  ounces  to  gallon,  soaped  and 
rinsed,  then  dried. 

STARCHING. 

Six  to  eight  ounces  white  German 
dextrine,  1  gallon  water.  Mix  cold 
and  boll  for  20  minutes.  After  starch- 
ins,  dry  on  a  tenter  frame. 


PERCALINE 

Percallne,  like  percale,  is  a  plain 
woven  fabric  made  with  a  good  quality 
of  single  cotton  yarn  for  both  warp 
and  filling.  The  similarity  extends  no 
further;  the  difference  between  the 
two  fabrics  lies  chiefly  In  the  weight 
and  finish. 


Percallne  Is  a  lighter  fabric  and 
has  a  very  glossy  Qnlsh,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  a  moory  finish  per- 
callne is  usually  dyed  in  solid  colors. 
Percale,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  a 
bleached  cloth  with  a  dull  finish  and 
usually  with  a  printed  design  on  one 
side. 

Percallne  is  used  chiefly  for  fem- 
inine wearing  apparel,  principally  for 
linings,  petticoats,  etc.  These  purposes 
require  that  the  cloth  shall  be  of  solid 
color,  the  darker  colors  being  prefer- 
red, such  as  dark  blues,  dark  green 
and  black,  which  have  tbe  greatest 
sale.  It  may,  however,  also  be  seen 
In  lighter  shades,  such  as  a  medium 
blue,  a  light  shade  of  brown  and  va- 
rious shades  of  tan. 

Percallne,  as  mentioned  above,  Is  a 
plain  woven,  single-yarn  fabric.   The 

WARP  YARN  IS  SIZED 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  weaving.  A 
fabric  like  percallne  requires  very  lit- 
tle detail  work,  as  far  as  the  design- 
ing is  concerned.  The  most  attention 
Is  given  to  the  finishing  process.  In 
order  to  get  a  good  glossy  finish  a 
certain  number  ol  ends  and  picks  per 
Inch  are  required. 

It  Is  Important,  in  laying  out  the 
ends  and  picks  per  Inch,  that  the  de- 


Fig.  1.     Flgv  1.        Fig.  2.       Fig.  2. 
-  Chain  Drafts       Drawlng-!n  Drafts. 

signer  bear  In  mind  that  unless  suf- 
ficient yarn  Is  used,  the  fabric  Will 
not  acquire  the  desired  effect  in  the 
finishing. 

This  glossy  or  moory  finish  Is  quite 
a  characteristic  feature  In  a  perca- 
llne. The  more  ends  and  picks  per 
Inch  used,  the  more  gloss  the  fabric 
will  possess  when  finished. 
ANALYSIS. 

Width  of  warp  In  reed,  87.6;  width 
of  fabric  finished,  36;  ends  per  Inch, 
84;  ends  in  warp,  3,060;  1,400  x  2, 
reed. 
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Take-up  of  warp  during  wearing,  7 
tier  cent;  weight  of  cloth  per  yard 
from  loom,  2.5  ounces;  weight  of  cloth 
per  yard  finished,  S  ounces;  warp 
ram,  l-30e  combed  peeler. 

Filling,  1-40h.  84  picks  per  Inch 
from  loom. 

Picks  per  Inch  finished.  84. 

LOOM    REQUIRED. 

Percallne  Is  woven  In  the  gray  on 
high  running  speed  looms  with  four 
or  eight  harnesses.  When  four  har- 
nesses are  used,  the  warp  is  generally 
drawn  in  the  following  order:  1,  3,  S, 
4.  (See  Fig.  2A.)  When  eight  har- 
nesses are  used,  It  Is  drawn  straight 
(See  Fig.  2B.)  Fig.  1A.:  design  for 
skip  draw  four  harnesses.  Fig.  IB: 
design  for  eight  harnesses  straight 
draw. 

The  automatic  loom  would  be  about 
the  best  loom  to  use,  principally  on 
account  of  production  obtained  with 
these  looms  per  weaver. 

FINISHING. 

The  finishing  process  will  include 
from  the  time  the  cloth  comes  from 
the  loom  until  It  is  ready  for  use. 

The  first  process  to  which  the  cloth 
Is  subjected  is  to  boll  It  off,  that  Is, 
by  soaking  it  in  boiling  water;  this 
process  partially  relieves  It  from  any 
foreign  matter  that  It  may  have  gath- 
ered during  the  weaving  and  at  the 
same  time  prepares  It  lor  the  bleach- 
ing process.  It  is  then  dyed. 

After  the  fabric  Is  dyed,  It  Is  sized 
In  order  to  stiffen  it  and  also  heighten 
the  gloss  on  the  cloth. 

After  the  sizing,  It  Is  ready  for  the 
calender.  In  order  to  still  more  add 
to  the  gloss  on  the  face  of  the  fabric, 
the  cloth  Is  usually  doubled  length- 
wise, or  sometimes  two  pieces  are 
placed  together,  back  to  back,  and  run 
through  the  calender  at  the  same  time. 
Before  the  cloth  reaches  the  calender 
rolls  It  passes  between  two  perforat- 
ed steam  pipes,  which  wet  the  cloth 
considerably,  then  between  the  rolls 
of  the  calender,  which  are  well  heat- 
ed and  tightly  set  together.  The 
above-mentioned  processes  produce 
what  Is  termed  a  moory  finish. 


The  cloth  after  It  comes  from  the 
calender  Is  lapped  on  small  boards, 
after  which  it  is  ready  for  the  market 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 
The  carding  and  spinning  particu- 
lar's applicable  to  the  manufacture  of 
percale,  given  In  the  last  article,  may 
be  followed  also  with  reference  to  per- 
callne. with  a  few  minor  changes: 
Thus  the  count  of  the  filling  yarn  is 
to  be  40s,  Instead  of  38s.  Th«  filling 
and  warp  yarns  are  both  carded  peel- 
er, and  the  cut  roving  is  put  through 
a  special  process  that  takes  out  the 
twist  and  delivers  it  In  a  fluffy  state. 
This  Is  then  put  through  a  picker, 
which  forms  it  Into  a  lap,  and  these 
laps  are  dealt  with  as  before  describ- 
ed. All  laps  weighing  over  35  H 
pounds  or  under  344  pounds  should 
be  run  through  the  finisher  picker 
again,  being  mixed  in  with  the  other 
laps  In  the  proportion  of  one  re-run 
lap  to  three  regular  laps.  This  Is  dons 
so  that  the  weight  will  not  vary  from 
the  standard.  At  the  cards  a  26  or  27 
Inch  doffer  should  be  used  If  possible, 
the  larger  the  better,  and  the  produc- 
tion should  be  650  pounds  per  week  of 
60  hours.  The  silver  for  both  the  warp 
and  filling  yarn  Is  put  through  three 
processes  of  drawing,  and  the  roving 
to  make  the  warp  yarn  through  two 
processes  of  fly  frames.  The  follow- 
ing slie  mixing  may  be  used  at  the 
slasher:  Water,  100  gallons;  corn- 
starch, GO  pounds;  tallow,  three 
pounds;  turpentine,  one  gill;  boD 
three  minutes.  The  slubber  roving  for 
filling  yarn  Is  put  through  three  proc- 
esses of  fly  frames.  We  will  consider 
that  it  Is  taken  to  the  ring  spinning 
room,  where  the  frame  for  spinning 
40s  would  be  as  follows: 

Gauge  of  frame,  2J  Inches,  diameter 
of  ring,  lg  Inches;  length  of  traverse, 
&%  Inches;  speed  of  spindles,  8,800; 
twist  per  Inch,  23.72. 

After  being  spun,  the  filling  yam 
Is  treated  so  that  it  Is  delivered  to 
the  weave  room  in  a  moist  state.  This 
Is  accomplished  by  different  methods 
In  different  mills,  some  using  a  steam 
chest,  while  others  simply  immerse 
the  filling  In  water  just  before  It  It 
carried  to  the  weave  room. 
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Dyeing  Particulars. 

PEARL. 

One-quarter  per  cent  diamine   dark 

blue  B.;  10  per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per 

cent  sal  soda. 

LIGHT  TAN. 
One-quarter  per  cent  diamine  fast 
yellow  B.;  %  per  cent  diamine  brown 
G.;  1-16  per  cent  diamine  black  BH.; 
10  per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent  sal 
aoda. 

LIGHT  BROWN. 

One-quarter  per  cent  tetruo  brown 

R.;  %  per  cent  tetruo  yellow  M.;   % 

per  cent  tetrazo  black  N.;  10  per  cent 

Glauber's;   2  per  cent  sal  soda. 

LIGHT  BLUB. 

One-eighth    per  cent    diamine    eky 

bine  FF.;  20  per  cent  Glauber's;  1  per 

cent  sal  aoda. 

LILAC. 
One-quarter  per  cent  tetrazo  chlo- 
rine lilac  B.:  10  per  cent  Glauber's;  2 
per  cent  sal  soda. 

ROSE. 
One-quarter  per  cent  tetrazo  chlo- 
rine rose;   10  per  cent  Glauber's;   1 
per  cent  sal  soda, 

.    MEDIUM  BttOWN. 
One  per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow  B. ; 
1  per  cent  diamine  brown  B.;   %  per 
cent  diamine  black  BH.;  20  per  cent 
Glauber'a;  2  per  cent  sal  soda. 
ROYAL  BLUE. 
Three  per  cent  tetrazo  brilliant  blue 
BB.;  30  per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent 
sal  soda. 

PINK. 
One-quarter  per  cent  tetrazo  pink 
GGN.;    20  per  cent  Glauber's;    1    per 
cent  sal  soda. 

NAVY  BLUE. 

Two  per  cent  diamine  blue  B.;  3  per 

cent  diamine  black  BH.;   30  per  cent 

Glauber's;   2  per  cent  sal  soda. 

DARK  GREEN. 

Five  per  cent  diamine  green  B.;    1 

per  cent  diamine  black  HW.;   30  per 

cent  Glauber'a;  2  per  cent  sal  soda. 

DARK  BROWN. 

Two  per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow 

B.;  3  per  cent  diamine  brown  B.;    f& 


per  cent  diamine  black  BH.;    30  per 

cent  Glauber's;  3  per  cent  sal  soda. 

WINE. 

Three  per  cent  diamine  Bordeaux 
B.;  30  per  cent  Glauber's;  3  per  cent 
sal  soda. 

SCARLET. 

Three  per  cent  diamine  scarlet  B.; 
30  per  cent  Glauber's;  3  per  cent  eal 
soda. 

BLACK. 

Fifteen  per  cent  lmmedlal  brilliant 
black;  IS  per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  u 
per  cent  soda  ash;  30  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's. 


BEDFORD  CORD 

Bedford  cord  is  a  name  given  to  one 
of  the  most  popular  types  of  fabrics, 
the  distinguishing  effect  of  which  Is  a 
line  stripe  and  raised  cord  effect  run- 
ning lengthwise  of  the  cloth,  the  cords 
being  of  more  or  less  prominence. 

Figs.  1,  3  and  6  show  examples. 

They  are  a  standard  type  and  are 
made  In  a  large'  variety  of  weights. 
The  cords  vary  in  width  from  about 
l-20tb   to   'A    inch.    Although   usually 


Flo.  1. 

made  with  cotton,  the  name  refers  to 
the  weave  rather  than  to  a  combina- 
tion of  weave  and  material.  Sample 
for  Fig.  3  Is  a  worsted  bedford  cord. 

The  face  effect  of  bedford  cords  is 
generally  plain,  although  twill  face 
cords  are  occasionally  made. 

Fig.  1  Illustrates  a  plain  faced  bed- 
ford cord,   made   with    weave  Fig.   2. 
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Take-up  of  warp  during  weaving,  7 
tier  cent;    weight  of  cloth   per   yard 
from  loom,  2.6  ounces;  weight  of  <Hr 
per  yard    finished,   3    ounces;  -r 

jam,  l-30s  combed  peeler.         .,    &f 

ruling.   l-40e,    84    pick'       -/J'' 
from  loom. 

Picks  per  Inch  fir 

LOOM 
Percallne  ' 
high  runn<~ 
or  eight        .-_. 

nesees        -J*^  practically    the 

draw         fi*       **",  l,  h"1  naH  Deen 
4.  r*".,  fi*t 

n* 


M  *rfvl«abllity  of  using  this  type 
fg&ve  In  preference  to  that  shown 
:'/flg.  2  Is  in  the  /act  that  It  allows 
'.'  ae  ends  or  one  cord  to  be  raised  ont 
o!  the  way,  while  the  other  Is  wear- 
ing plain,  and  the  loom  Is  allowed  to 
raise  the  same  number  of  ends  on  each 
pick. 


As  ever>-  two  picks  of  Oiling  Inter- 
lace only  with  the  ends  of  every  alter- 
nate rib,  and  float  at  the  back  of  the 
iw  the      next  one.  solid  lines  of  color  length  - 
uctlon      wise  of  the  piece  may  be  made  by  ar- 
ranging the  warp  yarns  of  one  rib  of 
and  4      one  color  and  those  of  the  other  rib  of 
weave     a  different  color,  and  picking  the  flll- 
3.  The      lng  2  and  2,  so  that  each  color  Inter- 
laces   only    with    the    same    color    of 
warp.     A   variety   of    colored    stripes 
may  be  made  by  combining  the  types 
Figs.  2  and  4,  varying  the  number  and 
sizes  of  sections  as  desired. 

To  get  extra  weight  without  altering 
the  appearance  of  the  face,  extra  warp 
yarns,  termed   wadding  ends,  are  In- 


Flg.   3. 

line  or  cut  effect  Is  formed  by  ends  1 
and  2,  and  13  and  14,  shown  In  type,  a 
These  ends  weave  plain  throughout 
and  have  twice  as  many  Interlaclngs 
as  the  other  ends  In  each  repeat. 

The  remainder  of  the  ends  weave 
plain  on  one- half  of  the  plcke  only, 
and  are  then  raised  out  or  the  way 
and  the  Oiling  allowed  to  float  under 
them  for  the  other  two  picks,  the 
cords  alternating  so  that  when  one 
rib  Is  weaving  plain,  the  same  pick  of 
filling  Is  floating  under  the  next  one. 
The  plain  picks  of  the  succeeding  re- 
peat slide  over  and  cover  these  long 
floats  of  filling,  making  the  face  ef- 
fect plain  and  yet  striped. 


Fig.  6. 

serted  between  the  face  weave  and  the 
filling  floating  at  the  back  of  the  rib. 
When  these  wadding  ends  are  coarse. 
they  give  a  pronounced  rounded  ap- 
pearance to  the  cord,  more  so  than  If 
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Several  ends  of  finer  yarns  are  used. 
Vaddlng  ends  are  generally  coarser 
ian  the  race  ends. 

'Fig.  5  illustrates  the  type  of  weave 
Ed  when  a  bedford  cord  is  required 
.h  a  Dne  face  and  a  heavy  weight, 
where  a  well-rounded  cord  is  de- 


FlB.    1. 

sired.  Ends  shown  with  type  □  are 
wadding  ends.  These  are  always  rais- 
ed when  the  filling  Is  floating  at  the 
back  of  the  cord  and  depressed  when 
the  tilling  Is  Interweaving  with  the 
face  ends. 

Pig.  6  Illustrates  a  bedford  cord  with 
a  twill  weave  on  the  face.  The  twill 


quired  per  inch.  They  ara  usually  wo- 
ven with  a  coarse  reed  In  a  fairly 
heavy  single  box  loom.  One  warp  only 
is  required  unless  the  counts  of  tka 
wadding  and  face   yarns   differ. 

The  question  of  dividing  the  two 
cuttings  ends  with  the  reed  or  of  pit- 
ting tnem  In  the  same  dent  depends 
upon  the  effect  desired  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fabric.  The  stripes  may  be 
varied  In  width  as  desired,  or  the 
sices  of  the  different  ribs  In  one  pat- 
tern  may  vary  within  certain  Units. 

The  construction  of  samples  for 
Figs.  1,  3  and  6  are  as  follow*; 

For  Fig.  1,  96  sley,  88  pick;  for  Fir 
3,  116  sley,  108  pick;  for  Fig.  6,  310 
sley,    156   pick. 

No.  6  contains  132  face  ends  and  88 
wadding  ends  per  Inch,  making  %  to- 
tal of  220. 


runs  to  the  right  in  one  rib  and  to  the 
left  In  the  next  one,  making  a  herring- 
bone effect.  Fig.  7  shows  the  face 
weave  for  Fig.  6.  ends  1  and  2  and  19 
and  20  being  the  cutting  ends. 

The  weave  for  this  particular  sam- 
ple has  been  made  on  the  principle 
shown  In  Fig.  2,  but  weave  Fig.  8 
would  be  preferable.  In  this  figure 
type  ■>  indicate  cutting  ends;  c  wad- 
ding ends;  ■  and  solid  black  type  face 
cord  ends;  solid  type  and  o  show  the 
fa.ce  weave.  The  wadding  ends  would 
be  drawn  2  in  each  beddle.  There  are 
12  of  these  in  each  rib. 

The  cutting  ends  In  Fig.  6  might 
have  been  arranged  to  work  2  and  2, 
instead  of  plain,  because  of  the  large 
number  of  picks  per  Inch  and  the  rel- 
ative amount  of  Interlacing  of  the  oth- 
er ends.  When  the  face  weave  Is  plain, 
two  plain  ends  should  separate  the 
ribs. 

Bedford  cords  are  firm  fabrics, 
somewhat  heavy  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  ends  and  picks  re- 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  bedford  cord  will  be  found  in  the 
second  and  third  division  of  mills,  as 
given  In  a  previous  lesson.  There  are 
generally  three  counts  of  yarn  used 
for  each  piece  of  cloth,  one  for  filling, 
one  for  the  warp,  and  one  for  the 
cords.  These  counts  vary  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  fabric  being  made, 
generally  several  different  qualities 
being  made  under  one  management 
The  counts  of  yarn  which  will  be  con- 
sidered in  this  article  as  composing 
the  cloth  will  be  number  40a  for  warp, 
number  60s  for  filling  and  number  29s 
for  the  cord  or  wadding  ends.  These 
counts  are  made  up  of  a  good  quality 
of  cotton  of  about  I)  to  1^4  Inch  sta- 
ple. At  the  mixing  bins  the  waste 
sliver  up  to  the  slubber  Is  mixed  In  as 
collected,  which  should  be  done  at  reg- 
ular intervals  during  the  day.  The  one 
in  charge  of  the  picker  room  should 
see  that  too  much  waste  Is  not  being 
made  and  also  that  toe  silver  U  well 
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torn  to  pieces  before  being  put  Into 
the  mixing.  A  good  way  to  check  how 
much  waste  la  being  made  Is  to  have 
the  picker  man  weigh  It  as  It  comes  In 
and  at  the  end  of  ever;  week  give  his 
list  to  the  overseer.  In  this  way  the 
overseer  may  be  sure  that  be  Is  get- 
ting a  correct  list  of  the  amount  of 
waste  being  made  and  can  act  accord- 
ingly. The  raw  stock  is  put  through 
either  two  or  three  processes  of  pick- 
ing, 

TWO  PROCESSES  OF  PICKING 
being  generally  used,  although  the 
particulars  for  three  processes  will  be 
given  here.  The  raw  stock  Is  fed  to 
the  hopper  and  from  here  passes  under 
a  beater,  the  speed  of  which  is  1,050 
revolutions  per  minute.  From  herei  it 
Is  conveyed  to  the  feed  rolls  of  the 
breaker  picker,  In  a  fluffy  state,  by  an 
endless  lattice.  The  feed  rolls  con- 
dense it  and  present  the  sheet  of  cot- 
ton to  the  action  of  the  beater,  which 
Is  generally  of  the  rigid  type,  having 
either  two  or  three  arms.  If  a  two- 
armed  beater  Is  used,  the  speed  should 
be  about  1,500  revolutions  per  minute 
and  If  a  three-bladed  beater,  the  speed 
should  be  proportionately  less.  The 
total  weight  of  the  lap  at  the  front 
should  be  about  40  pounds  or  a  16- 
ounce  lap.  These  are  put  up  at  the 
Intermediate  picker  and  doubled  4  into 
1.  The  speed  of  this  beater  should  be 
about  1,400  revolutions  per  minute,  the 
total  weight  of  the  lap  at  the  front 
being  35  pounds  or  a  14%-ounce  lap. 
These  laps  are  put  up  at  the  finisher 
picker  and  doubled  4  into  1.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the 

CUT-ROVING  WASTE 
Is  mixed  In,  It  having  first  been  made 
fnto  a  lap  after  passing  through  a  spe- 
cial process,  In  the  proportion  of  one 
lap  roving  waste  to  three  laps  raw 
stock.  The  speed  of  this  beater,  if  of  a 
two-bladed  rigid  type,  should  be  about 
1,350  revolutions  per  minute,  which 
gives  the  cotton  passing  through  It 
about  40  beats  per  inch.  The  total 
weight  of  the  laps  at  the  front  should 
be  about  35  pounds  or  a  124-ou^ce 
lap.  A  variation  of  half  a  pound  either 
aide  of  standard  is  allowed.  Laps  with 
-  a  variation  of  more  than  the  above 


should  be  treated  aa  given  in  a  pre- 
vious article.  The  laps  are  put  up  at 
the  card,  the  draft  of  which  should  not 
be  less  than  100.  The  speed  of  the 
top  flats  should  be  one  complete  revo 
lution  every  45  minutes.  The  wlrr 
fillet  used  should  be  of  medium  One- 
ness, about  number  110  for  cylinder 
and  number  120  for  the  doffer  and  toi 
flats. 

THE  WEIGHT  OP  SLIVER 
at  the  front  should  weigh  65  grains 
per  yard,  the  production  for  the  40s 
and  60s  yarn  being  650  pounds  per 
week  of  60  hours,  and  for  the  80s  yarr 
750  pounds  per  week.  This  sliver  Is 
put  through  three  processes  of  draw- 
ing, six  ends  up,  the  revolutions  par 
minute  of  the  front  roll  being  400  at 
the  finisher  drawing.  The  weight  at 
the  finisher  drawing  should  be  TO 
grains  per  yard.  The  drawing  should 
be  sized  three  times  a  day,  and  if  the 
variation  Is  more  than  one  grain  per 
yard,  the  draft  gear  should  be  chang- 
ed to  keep  the  drawing  at  standard 
weight.  The  drawing  silver  is  put 
through  the  slubber  and  made  into  M 
hank  roving. 

FLT  FRAMES. 

The  roving  for  40s  and  60s  yarn  is 
run  through  three  processes  of  fly 
frames  and  for  20s  Is  run  through  two 
processes.  For  60s  yarn  the  different 
hanks  at  each  process  are  as  follows: 
First  intermediate,  1.50;  second,  4; 
Jack,  12  hank.  For  40s  yarn  the  de- 
tails are  as  follows:  First  1.40;  second, 
3.40;  jack,  8.  For  20s  yam:  First,  1.50; 
second  4.50.  The  warp  yarns  are 
frame  spun  and  for  40s  use  a  frame 
the  same  as  given  In  a  previous  les- 
son. For  20s  use  a  frame  having  a 
gauge  of  2]  Inches;  diameter  of  ring,  1 
Inches;  length  of  traverse,  7  Inches. 

The  filling  yarn  may  be  either  mule 
or  ring  spun;  if  the  latter  use  a  frame 
having  a  gauge  of  2%  inches;  a  diam- 
eter of  ring,  1!  inches;  length  of  tra- 
verse, 5%  Inches;  revolutions  per  min- 
ute of  spindles,  8,000.  The  warp  yarn 
Is  put  through  the  spooler,  warper  and 
slashing  machines  and  then  is  ready 
for  the  loom. 

A  great  many  mills  comb  their  fill- 
ing for  weaving  bedford  cords. 
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Dyeing  Particular*. 
SLATE. 
>  per  cent  lmmedial  black  NB.; 


PEARL. 

One-half  per  cent  lmmedial  direct 
blue  B.;  %  per  cent  lmmedial  black 
NB.;  1  per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  2 
per  cent  soda  ash;'  20  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's salt. 

BROWN. 

Three  per  cent  lmmedial  cutch  O.;  5 
per  cent  lmmedial  brown  RR-:  hi  per 
cent  lmmedial  black  NB.;  9  per  cent 
sodium  sulphide;  3  per  cent  soda  ash; 
30  per  cent  Glauber's  salt. 
BLACK. 

Fifteen  per  cent  lmmedial  black 
NN.;  15  per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  3 
per  cent  soda  ash;  30  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's salt 

BOTTLE  GREEN. 

Eight  per  cent  lmmedial  dark  green 

B.;  1  per  cent  lmmedial  yellow  D. ;  9 

per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  30  per  cent 

Glauber's;  3  per  cent  soda  ash. 

NAVY  BLUE. 

Four  per  cent  lmmedial  lndone  B. ; 
4  per  cent  lmmedial  lndone  R. ;  S  per 
cent  sodium  sulphide;  3  per  cent 
soda  ash;  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 


PINK. 
One  per  cent  erlka  pink;  2  per  cent 
sal  soda;  20  per  cent  Glauber's  salt. 
SKY  BLUE. 
Four  per  cent  tetrazo  sky  blue  P.;  2 
per  cent  sal  soda;  30  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's salt. 

IMPERIAL  PURPLE. 
On  a  tannine  and  tartar  emetic  mor- 
dant   Dye  2  per  cent  methyl  violet 
2  R. 


CHINTZ 


era  and  foliage  In  several  colors.  The 
fabric  is  used  principally  for  house- 
hold purposes  such  as  lambrequins, 
coverings,  etc.  It  is  also  utilized  for 
such  purposes  as  masquerade  dresses 
and  the  like. 

Chintz  is  but  a  plain  woven  fabric, 
elaborately  ornamented  with  designs 
by  means  of  the  printing  machine, 
several  different  colors  being  employ- 
ed. From  this  point  of  view  we  will 
consider  the  fabric. 

There  Is  practically  no  combination 
of  colors  that  may  not  be  used  for  the 
ornamentation  of  a  fabric  of  this  de- 
scription. However,  the  high-colored 
designs  are  most  popular.  Following 
are 

POINTS  TO  CONSIDER 

in  planning  a  design  for  chintz,  also 
colors  to  use.  In  the  first  place  It  Is 
necessary  to  have  a  clear  Idea  of  what 
the  main  characteristics  of  the  design 
are  to  be,  before  the  work  of  arrange 
ment  Is  begun.  The  character  of  the 
design  should  be  Influenced  largely  by 
the  purposes  the  fabric  Is  Intended 
for;  this  brings  In  the  question  of  fit- 
ness, which  la  the  application  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  design  to  certain  materi- 
als. It  Is  evident  that  the  style  of  de- 
sign that  would  be  suitable  for  a  floor 
covering  would  be  entirely  unsuitable 
Tor  a  printed  cotton  fabric.  The  con- 
sideration of  style  Is  a  subject  that  the 
designer  Is  bound  to  be  governed  by, 
simply  because  the  designs  are  for  a 
commercial  purpose;  consequently  In 
planning  a  design,  the  style,  scale  and 
character  or  the  design,  the  material 
It  Is  to  be  applied  to,  and  Its  purposes 
should  be  understood  by  the  designer. 
Chintz  Is 

A  PURELY  ORNAMENTAL  FABRIC. 

They,  therefore,  may  be  rich, 
both  in  colors  and  design.  In  Figure  1 
we  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of 
design  used  for  fabrics  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  ground  may  be  a  light  shade 
of  blue,  the  leaves  and  stems  In  two 
shades  of  green,  while  the  flowers 
may  have  three  shades  of  red  grad- 
uating from  pink  to  dark  red;  a  hap- 
py blending  of  color  Is  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  a  d 
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lHk> 

Width  of  w»rp  In  rMd If* 

Width  of  to-nrlc  Sunned   »SVt 

Eadi   pw   inch    Bnlabed i» 

•«tn|i    ••  ■'  '  ** 

Totil  and!  In  »»rp I.M* 

R**4   1.15Q1I 

«»t;    w«&ht   of   fabric    Hulmhsd.    1*   om» 

FUllns  l(  p[ck»— 1-SO  cotton. 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 

Chlnti  la  usually  woven  on  high  run- 
ning speed  looms.  Tbe  warp  la  drawn 
Is  on  eight  harnesses.  The  warp  yarn 
Is  well  sized  to  as  to  avoid  breakages 
of  the  warp  In  the  weaving. 
FINISHING. 

The  fabric,  after  it  comes  from  the 
loom,  la  sent  to  the  printing  house, 
where  It  Is  boiled  off  and  bleached 
preparatory  to  the  printing  operation; 
chintz  is  not  dyed;  all  tbe  colors  are 
applied  by  means  of  the  color  rolls  in 
the  printing  machine.  Several  rolls  are 
required,  each  roll  having  a  separate 
portion  of  the  design  and  likewise  a 
separate  color. 

After  the  printing,  the  fabric  la 
passed  through  a  calender  press,  the 
rolls  of  which  are  well  heated  and 
tightly  set,  which  gives  the  glased  fin 
lsh  which  the  fabric  possesses. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particular!, 
The  yarns  of  which  chintz  is  com 
posed  are  made  in  mills  having  the 
second  division  equipment  of  ma- 
chinery. Tbe  yarns  which  make  up 
the  sample  under  description  are  as 
follows:  filling  yarn  No.  SOs  and  warp 
yarn  44a.  The  filling  yarn  is  made  of 
good  cotton  of  lg-lncft  staple.  This 
is  put  through  a  bale  breaker,  as  has 
been  previously  described.  Either  two 
or  three  processes  of  picking  may  be 
used,  many  overseers  claiming  the 
two-process  method  to  be  the  better. 
The  raw  stock,  after  being  allowed 
to  atand  In  the  mixing  bin  as  long  as 
possible  to  dry  out.  Is  put  Into  the 
hopper  of  the  opener,  and  after  being 
lifted  up  by  the  spiked  apron  cornea  lu 
time  under  the  action  of  the  beater. 
This  beater  Is  provided  with  four 
arms,  the  blades  of  which  are  com- 


posed ol  leather.  The  speed  of  this 
beater  for  this  kind  of  stock  Is  1,000 
revolutions  per  minute. 

THE  RAW  STOCK 
la  then  passed  to  the  breaker  picker 
by  an  endless  lattice.  This  lattice 
should  be  varnished  frequently  so  as 
to  make  It  smooth.  This  not  only  ap- 
plies to  this  lattice,  but  to  all  lattices 
In  the  picker  room.  The  feed  rolls  of 
this  machine  compress  the  cotton  into 
a  condensed  sheet  and  It  is  struck 
from  these  rolls  by  a  beater.  This  if 
generally  of  a  rigid  type,  having  either 
two  or  three  arms;  If  of  two-blade 
type  it  makes  about  1,500  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  laps  at  the  head  end 
weigh  40  pounds  or  a  16-ounce  lap. 
These  laps  are  put  up  at  the  Interme- 
diate and  doubled  4  Into  1.  The  speed 
of  this  beater  Is  about  1,400  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  the  total  weight  of 
the  lap  being  37  pounds  or  a  12-ounce 
Up.  These  laps  are  put  up  at  the  fin- 
isher picker  and  doubled  4  Into  1.  It  1b 
at  this  point  that  the  cut  roving  Is 
mixed  In,  as  has  been  described  in  a 
previous  article.  The  apeed  of  this 
beater  Is  1.350  revolutions  per  minute 
It  of  a  rigid  two-bladed  type;  If  tbe 
beater  has  three  blades  it  rotates  pro- 
portionately slower.  The  total  weight 
of  a  lap  at  the  front  Is  39  pounds  or  a 
12-ounce  lap. 

THE  EVENNESS  OF  WORK. 


Look  out  to  see  that  the  e 
all  the  pickers  are  In  proper  working 
order,  for  remember  the  greater  part 
of  the  evenness  of  a  lap  depends  upon 
this  part  of  the  picker.  See  that  the 
drafts  are  properly  directed  and  ol  the 
right  strength  to  do  the  most  good. 
Keep  the  fly  well  cleaned  out  from 
under  the  machines  and  don't  be  afraid 
of  oil,  but  get  it  in  the  proper  place. 
Be  sure  and  have  everything  neat  and 
clean.  The  laps  are  put  up  at  the 
card.  It  has  always  been  a  bone  of 
contention  whether  it  Is  proper  to  use 
a  heavy  lap  and  slow  speed  or  light 
carding  and  higher  speed.  Heavy 
carding  means  low  drafts,  and  light 
carding,  so-called,  high  drafts.  For 
this  lesson  light-weight  carding  wilt  be 
used.  The  draft  of  the  card  should 
be  US,  which  gives  a  46 -grain  silver. 
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The  speed  of  the  flats  should  be  one 
complete  revolution  every  40  minutes. 
The  speed  of  the  licker  Is  350  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  Strip  three  times 
dally  and  clean  thoroughly  twice  a 
day.  Keep  front  of  card  free  from  fly 
waste  all  the  time.  The  production  of 
the  card  for  a  week  of  60  hours  la  660 
pounds.  This  Is  put  through 
THR.RE  PROCESSES.  OF  DRAWING, 
the  weight  of  the  sliver  at  the  finish- 
er being  60  grains  per  yard.  The 
■peed  of  the  front  roll  is  400  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  top  rolls  of  a 
drawing  frame  should  always  be  kept 
well  Tarnished,  the  leather  being  tree 
from  flutes,  ridges,  nicks;  in  fact,  they 
should  be  In  perfect  shape.  The  draw- 
ing sliver  is  next  put  up  at  the  slub- 
ber and  made  into  .65  bank  roving. 
This  Is  put  through  three  processes  of 
Or  frames,  the  hank  roving  at  each 
process  being  as  follows:  First,  1.60 
hank;  second,  4.80, hank;  line  or  Jack, 
16  hank.  This  roving  may  be  taken 
to  either  the  mule  or  ring  spinning 
room.  If  to  the  latter,  use  a  frame 
having  the  following  particulars  for 
spinning  80s  yam:  Gauge  of  frame. 
2\  inches;  diameter  of  ring,  1%; 
length  of  traverse,  6  inches;  revolu- 
tions per  minute  of  spindles,  7,400; 
twist  per  inch,   29.07.     The 

TARN  AFTER  BEING  TREATED 
In  some  manner  to  make  it  damp.  Is 
carried  to  the  weave  room.  What  has 
been  said  of  the  cotton  for  the  filling 
yarn  may  also  apply  to  the  warp  yarn 
with  the  following  exceptions:  In  the 
picker  room,  length  of  staple,  II 
inches;  weight  of  lap  at  finisher  pick- 
er, 40  pounds.  In  card  room  at  the 
cards,  draft  not  over  106;  speed  of 
flats,  one  revolution  In  60  minutes. 
Production  675  to  700  pounds,  at  draw- 
ing frame,  weight  of  sliver,  70  grains 
per  yard;  at  slubber  a  .60  bank  rov- 
ing, which  Is  put  through  three  proc- 
esses of  fly  frames,  the  hank  at  each 
being  as  follows:  First,  1.50  hank; 
second.  4  hank;  fine,  10  hank.  This  Is 
carried  to  the  ring  spinning  room  and 
made  Into  40s  yarn  on  a  frame  with 
the  following  particulars:  Gauge  of 
frame,  2S  inches;  diameter  of  ring,  1% 
inches;   length  of  traverse,  6  Inches; 


revolutions  per  minute  of  spindles,  10,- 
000;  twist  per  inch.  39.65.  The  yarn 
Is  then  spooled,  beam  warped,  and 
these  are  run  through  the  slasher, 
where  the  requisite  number  of  ends 
Is  run  on  a  warp  beam  at  the  head 
end.  A  good  size  mixing  la  as  fol- 
lows: Water,  100  gallons;  potato 
starch.  54  pounds;  Yorkshire  gum,  1 
pounds;  soap  (white),  l^i  pounds; 
parafllne  wax  about  1  pound. 

Printing   Particulars. 

The  colors  for  this  style  of  goods  are 
mostly   light,  bright  shades. 
LIGHT  BLUE. 

Two  ounces  methyl  blue  B.;  1  pint 
acetic  acid,  10  degrees  Tw.;  2  pints 
water;  6  pints  gum  water,  1  :  1;  \ 
pint  acetic  acid  tannic  acid  solution. 
1  :  1. 

LIGHT  GREEN. 

One  and  one -half  ounces  brilliant 
green  crystals;  1  pint  acetic  acid,  10 
degrees  Tw.:  2  pints  water;  6  pints 
gum  water,  l  :  l;  %  pint  acetic  add 
tannic  acid  solution,  1  :  1. 
LIGHT  PINK. 

One  and  one-half  ounces  rhodamine 
6  G.;  8  pints  water;  14  pints  acetic 
acid,  6  degrees  Tw.;  3  pints  tragacanth 
solution,  70-1,000;  %  pint  acetic  acid 
tannine  solution,  1  :  1. 
RED. 

Six  ounces  rhodultne  red  B.;  2  pints 
water;  14  pints  acetic  acid,  10  de- 
grees Tw.;  6  pints  gum  water,  1  :  1; 
14  pints  acetic  acid  tannine  solution 

1  :   1. 

LIGHT  MAUVE. 
One-halt  ounce  methyl  violet  6  B.; 

2  pints  water;  14  pints  acetic  add. 
10  degrees  Tw.;  6  pints  gum  water, 
l  :  1;  Ml  pint  acetic  add  tannine  so- 
lution, 1   :   1. 

ROTAL  BLUE. 
Six  and  one-half  ounces  Victoria 
blue  B.;  14  pints  acetic  add,  10  de- 
grees Tw.;  24fc  pints  water;  6  pints 
gum  water,  1  :  1;  14  pints  acetic  add 
tannine  solution,  1  :  1. 

LIGHT  YELLOW. 

Five  ounces  duramlne  II.;  11  pints 

acetic  acid,  10  degrees  Tw.;  114  pints 
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ROSE. 

Four  ounce*  rnodamlne  6  Q.;  4f& 
pints  water;  3  pints  acetic  acid;  9 
degrees  Tw.;  3>4  pints  tragacanth  so- 
lution, 70-1,000;  1  pint  acetic  acid  tan- 
nine solution,  1  :  1. 

LIGHT  BROWN. 

Six  ounces  Bismarck  brown  G.;  2 
pints  acetic  acid,  10  degrees  Tw.;  M 
pint  glycerine,  45  degrees  Tw.;  2M 
pints  water;  6  pints  gum  water,  1  :  1; 
1  pint  acetic  acid  tannine  solution, 
1  :  1. 

LIGHT  OLIVE. 

One  pint  of  the  light  yellow  color;  1 
pint  of  light  brown  color;  "4  pint  light 
green  color;  well  mixed  and  strained 
through  a  cloth.  With  different  pro- 
portions of  these  colors  any  shade  can 
be  obtained. 

These  colors  are  well  mixed  in  a 
tub  or  copper  pan.  strained  through  a 
cloth,  and  printed  In  a  printing  ma- 
chine. The  pieces  are  dried,  steamed 
one  hour,  without  pressure,  passed 
through  a  bath  of  tartar  emetic,  soap- 
ed at  80  degrees  F..  washed  and  dried. 

The  pieces  are  then  run  through  a 
starch  mangle  and  starched,  then  cal- 
endered to  finish  required. 


design  la  usually  In  from  two  to  four 
colors  and  In  delicate  shades  in  con- 
formity with  the  material. 

The  design  itself  Is  also  quite  deli- 
cate. 

In  a  design  for  a  fabric  of  this  char- 
acter, the  scale  of  the  pattern  should 
not  be  too  large.  It  should  not  ex- 
ceed 4tt  inches  in  the  repeating  of  It, 
as  the  folds  of  the  dress  and  the  nu- 
merous seams  would  destroy  the  effect 
of  the  repeat  If  It  were  much  larger. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  a 
design  for  the  fabric  in  question;  the 


ORGANDIE  (Plain  aid  Figured) 

An  organdie  may  be  denned  as  a 
rery  One  translucent  muslin,  used  ex- 
clusively for  dress  goods. 

The  fabric  is  made  In  a  variety  of 
qualities  as  regards  the  counts  sot 
yarns  used.  This  naturally  Influences 
the  number  of  ends  and  picks  per  inch 
In  the  fabric.  The  fabric  Is  also  made 
In  a  variety  of  widths,  ranging  from  18 
to    60    inches. 

The  fabric,  as  already  mentioned,  Is 
used  exclusively  for  dress  goods.  The 
plain  organdie  Is  very  popular  In  pure 
white  or  bleached,  although  considera- 
ble quantities  are  dyed  In  solid  colors 
of  light  shades,  such  as  pale  blue  and 
various  pinks,  while  the  figured  organ- 
die Is  usually  bleached,  then  printed 
with  small  floral  designs.   The  printed 


design  shows  a  rose  spray  rendered  in 
a  natural  manner.  A  color  scheme  for 
the  same  would  be  to  have  the  flowers 
pink  or  yellow,  while  the  leaves  and 
steins  may  be  In  green ;  this  against  a 
white  ground  should  give  a  pleasing 
effect  A  delicate  design  and  color 
scheme  are  essential  for  this  kind  of 
fabric.  Organdie,  considered  In  rela- 
tion to  cost,  as  a  wearing  material  la 
quite  an  expensive  fabric;  however, 
the  retail  price  apparently  seems  to 
disprove  this  fact.  Our  reason  for 
the  statement  that  the  fabric  Is  not  an 
Inexpensive  material  is  that  it  has  • 
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finish  peculiar  to  itself,  so  that  wben 
subjected  to  soap  and  water  It  will 
not  have  the  same  appearance  as  be- 
fore. It  loses  lta  crisp  teellng  entirely; 
consequently  an  organdie  Is  worn  by 
many  until  soiled,  then  discarded. 
ANALYSIS. 

Width  of  warp  In  reed,  32  Inches; 
width  of  fabric  finished.  SOU  Inches; 
ends  per  Inch  In  reed,  7ft;  ends  In 
warp.  2.^40 ;  ends  per  Inch  finished,  SO, 

Reed,   1.400x2. 

Take-up  of  warp  during  weaving,  7 
per  cent;  weight  of  fabric,  about  IS 
yards  to  one  pound. 

Warp  yarn,  1-80  combed  Sea  Island. 
Filling,  1-20B  combed  Sea  Island;  88 
picks  per  Inch. 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 

Organdie  is  but  a  plain  woven  fab- 
ric. The  ornamentation  of  the  figured 
fabric  Is  effected  by  means  of  the 
printing  press;  consequently  any 
smooth  running  high  speed  loom  may 
be  used  In  the  weaving  of  this  cloth. 
However,  as  the  Northrop  loom  with 
warp  stop  motion  would  answer  best, 
the  warp  may  be  drawn  In  straight  on 
eight  harnesses;  in  using  a  consider- 
able number  of  ends  per  inch.  It  Is  sate 
to  use  at  least  eight  harnesses,  so  as 
to  avoid  heddle  chafing. 

The  warp  preparatory  to  weaving  Is 
given  a  fair  sizing  with  white  gum  In 
order  to  give  it  strength. 

;  FINISHING. 

.The  fabric  is  stiffened  by  sizing  I* 
with  such  Ingredients  as  dextrine,  dul 
cine,  albumen,  casein,  etc.,  after  which 
ft  is  run  through  the  calender,  whicl 
slightly  glazes  the  surface  of  the  fab- 
ric, thus  completing  tbe  finishing  proc- 


Cardlng  and  Spinning  Particulars. 
The  yarns  of  which  organdies  arr 
composed  require  the  equipment  of 
machinery  found  In  the  second  ot 
third  division  of  mills,  as  given  In  ■' 
previous  lesson.  This  class  of  goods 
requires  a  very  fine  grade  or  cotton 
and  generally  both  warp  and  filling 
yarns  are  made  of  combed  stock.  Thr 
counts  or  yarn  vary,  according  to  the 
grade  of  good*  to  be  made.    In  this 


article  it  will  be  considered  that  tbe 
make-up  of  the  cloth  is  as  follows:  80s 
warp  and  120s  filling  yam.  These  are 
made  from  Sea  Island  stock  or  1(  to 
l  J-inoh  staple.  Sea  Island  cotton  as  a 
whole  requires  Just  as  little  picking  as 
possible  and  still  get  the  dirt  out.  Sea 
Island  cotton  Is  generally  put  through 
an  opener  and  one  process  of  picking 
although  some  overseers  use  two  proc 
esses.  This  stock  Is  not  put  through 
the  bale  breaker,  but  Is 

GENERALLY  MIXED  BY  HAND. 
If  any  bales  are  found  which  are  not 
up  In  grade  and  staple  they  should  b 
placed  one  side  and  not  put  Into  th< 
mixing.  The  mixing  should  be  mad 
from  several  bales  at  once,  so  as  to  ge 
the  mixing  as  even  as  possible.  A 
this  point  the  silver  waste  from  thi 
machines  up  to  the  slubber  Is  mlxe 
In.  The  sliver  should  be  pulled  Inti 
short  lengths  so  that  It  will  not  be  s 
apt  to  become  wound  around  the  pin 
beater  of  the  opener.  The  hoppr 
should  be  kept  more  than  half  full 
The  cotton  is  passed  from  this  mi 
chine  directly  to  the  finisher  picker 
the  apron  of  this  picker  Is  divided  ur 
into  yard  lengths  and  the  loose  cotton 
Is  spread  evenly  over  It  About  10 
ounces  to  the  yard  is  the  weight  used. 
The  beater  for  this  class  of  goods  la 
generally  or  a  rigid  two-bladed  type, 
tbe  speed  of  It  being  leas  than  those 
that  have  been  previously  given.  The 
speed  or  the  beater  la  about  1,200  rev- 
olutions per  minute,  which  gives  the 
cotton  of  this  length  passing  through 
the  picker  about  29  beats  per  minute. 
The  total  weight  of  the  lap  at  the 
front  of  picker  is  30  pounds,  or  a  10- 
ounce  lap.  The  usual  points  that  have 
been  previously  given  should  be  look- 
ed out  for  and  in  addition  the 

SPEED  OP  THE  BEATER  -_ 
should  be  watched  to  see  that  It  fej 
not  putting  neps  Into  the  cotton.  These 
laps  are  put  up  at  the  card,  tbe  draft 
of  which  should  be  high,  not  less 
than  125  and  on  some  Sea  Island 
stock  the  draft  rune  as  high  as  180. 
The  card  wire  fillet  used  on  the  cylin- 
der should  be  No.  120s  (Engttsh 
count)  and  for  the  doffer  and  nav> 
130a.    The  Oats  should  bd  speeded  «p 
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to  take  out  more  flat  waste  or,  In 
other  words,  the  card  with  110  Oats 
should  make  one  revolution  every  35 
minutes.  The  flats  are  speeded  up  by 
lagging  the  flat  pulley  on  the  main 
cylinder  shaft.  Close  settings  should 
be  used  and  these  should  be  gone  over 
every  time  the  card  Is  ground,  which 
should  be  once  every  month.  Qrlnd 
lightly.  Strip  three  times  a  day  and 
keep  the  cards  clean,  especially  the 
fronts.  The  weight  of  the  silver  at 
the  front  should  be  about  45  grains 
per  yard  and  the  production  about  226 
to  800  pounds  per  week  of  60  hours 
Be  sure  that  the  feed  plate  is  set  at 
the  proper  distance  from  the  licker-in. 
so  that  the  staple  will  not  be  broken. 
On  most  makes  of  cards  the  licker-ln 
Is  speeded  too  high  for  this  class  of 
cotton,  and  better  results  will  be  ob- 
tained if  the  speed  is  dropped  to  275 
and  not  more  than  300  revolutions 
per  minute.  It  is  claimed  that  a  high 
speed  of  the  licker  in  tends  to  put 
neps  Into  the  cotton  of  long  staple. 

THE  L1CKER-1N 
should  be  speeded  so  as  to  tear  the 
sheet  or  lap  apart  and  take  out  the 
seed,  etc.,  left  by  the  picker.  The  cot- 
ton Is  next  taken  to  the  sliver  lap  ma 
chines  and  made  into  a  lap.  Th 
weight  of  the  lap  should  be  about  300 
grains  per  yard.  The  doublings  at 
the  sliver  lap  are  14  into  1  when  6- 
bead  9-Inch  lap  combers  are  used,  or 
SO  into  1  when  8-head  10^-lnch  lap? 
are  used.  The  laps  from  the  silver  lap 
machine  are  doubled  6  into  1  at  the 
ribbon  lap  machine,  the  weight  of  laps 
per  yard  being  280  grains.  These  laps 
are  put  up  at  the  comber.  The  dou- 
blings at  the  comber  depend  on  how 
many  heads  It  has.  For  the  past  two 
or  three  years  the  comber  builders 
have  sold  practically  nothing  but  8- 
head  combers,  so  we  will  consider  that 
the  mill  Is  equipped  In  this  manner. 
The  doublings  would  then  be  8  Into  1. 
For  this  class  of  goods  from  22  to  25 
per  cent  waste  Is  taken  out  and  the 
weight  of  the  sliver  at  the  front  li  48 
grains.  This  is  put  through 
two  processes  of  drawing,  the 
weight  at  the  front  of  the  finisher 
drawing  being  about  60  grains  per 
yard. 


Be  sure  to  keep  the  top  leather  rolls 
well  varnished  and  in  good  condition. 
See  that  all  parts  of  the  machine  are 
working  properly. 

The  sliver  is  next  put  up  to  the  slub- 
ber and  made  into  .80  hank  roving.  In 
some  mills  the  top  leathers  are  var- 
nished and  in  addition  to  this,  on  ions- 
staple    stock,    larger    top    rolls    are 

This  roving  is  put  through  three 
processes  of  fly  frames  for  120s  ill  ling 
yarn,  the  hank  roving  at  each  process 
being  as  follows:  At  the  first  inter- 
mediate 2.25  hank,  at  the  second  Inter- 
mediate 6.60  hank  and  at  the  fine 
frame  34  hank.  On  this  hank  roving 
It  Is  a  good  plan  to  either  have  self- 
weighted  rolls  on  second  Intermediate 
and  fine  frames  or  run  them  without 
weights,  all  the  weight  being  on  the 
back  top  roll.  The  roving  Is  then 
spun  on  a  mule  into  120s. 

The  slubber  roving  for  the  warp 
yarn  is  put  through  three  processes  of 
fly  frames,  the  hank  roving  being  as 
follows:  At  the  first,  2.25;  at  the  sec- 
ond, 6  hank,  and  the  Jack,  16  hank 
Keep  the  top  leather  rolls  In  good 
condition  and  watch  the  traverse 
motion.  Look  out  for  twist  and  don't 
get  too  much  tension,  so  as  to  puE 
the  roving  when  It  is  between  the 
boss  of  the  front  roll  and  the  flyer,  as 
this  tends  to  cause  uneven  roving. 
Don't  let  the  hands  cut  the  roving 
from  the  bobbin,  and  weigh  the  cut 
roving.  This  roving  Is  taken  to  the 
ring  spinning  room  and  spun  Into  80s 
yarn  on  a  frame  having  -the  following 
particulars:  Oauge  of  frame,  2\  In- 
ches ;  diameter  of  ring.  1|  Inches ; 
length  of  traverse,  5%  Inches;  twist 
per  Inch,  39.08;  speed  of  spindles,  s,- 
600.  From  here  it  passes  through  the 
spooler  and  warper,  and  the  beams 
for  this  machine  are  put  up  at  the 
slasher,  and  after  passing  through 
this  machine  the  required  number  of 
ends  are  run  on  to  a  warp  at  the  front 

A  GOOD-SIZED  MIXING 

for  80s  yarn,  if  sley  and  pick  are  high, 
is  as  follows;  Water,  100  gallons; 
potato  starch.  TO  to  76  pounds;  tallow, 
7  pounds;  Yorkshire  gum,  3  pounds; 
soap  (white),  2  pounds.  Boll  2  hours 
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and  let  stand  10  hours  before  using 
Keep  agitator  running  and  keep  else 
mixing  almost  at  boiling  point 

Dyeing  Particulars. 

Following  are  dyeing  particulars  for 
organdie: 

PINK. 

Two  ounces  rhodamlne  pink  6  O.;  1 
qt.  water;  Its  pints  acetic  acid  SO  de- 
grees Tw.;  3  pints  tragacanth  solution 
70  :  1,000;  %  pints  acetic  acid  tannine 
solution  .1:1. 

LIGHT  YELLOW. 

Four  ounces  thlofiavlne  T.;  2  qt. 
water;  114  pints  acetic  acid,  6  degrees 
Tw.;  8  pints  tragacanth  solution  .70: 
1.000;  1  pint  acetic  acid  tannine  solu- 
tion 1  :  1. 

PEACOCK  BLUE. 

Four  ounces  turquoise  blue  G.;  2  qt 
water;  2  pints  acetic  acid,  S  degrees 
Tw.;  8  pints  tragacanth  solution  70 
:  1,000;  114  Dints  acetic  acid  tannine 
solution  1  :  1. 

ROSE. 

Four  ounces  brilliant  rhodullne  re' 
B.;  2  qt.  water;  114  pints  acetic  acid, 
6  degrees  Tw.;  S  pints  tragacanth  so- 
lution 70  :  1,000;  1%  pints  acetic  acid 
tannine  solution  1  :  1. 
BLUB. 

Four  ouncep  methylene  blue  B  B.; 
2  qt  water;  2  pints  acetic  acid.  9  de- 
grees Tw.;  2  pints  tragacanth  solu- 
tion; 114  pints  acetic  acid  tannine  so- 
lution 1  :  1. 

GREEN. 

Four  ounces  emerald  green  crystals; 
214  pints  water;  2  pints  acetic  acid, 
6  degrees  Tw.;  3  pints  tragacanth 
solution  70  :  1,000;  114  pints  acetic 
acid,  tannic  acid  solution  1  :  1. 
LIGHT  BROWN. 

Four  ounces  Bismarck  brown  B.:  1 
qt  water;  2  pints  acetic  acid,  9  de- 
grees Tw.;  8  pints  tragacanth  solu- 
tion 70  :  1.000;  114  Pints  acetic  acid 
tannic  acid  solution  1  :  1. 
SAGE  GREEN. 

Mix  together  one  gallon  green  color; 
14  gallon  light  yellow;  14  gallon  light 
brows. 


One  ounce  methyl  violet  IB.;  1  qt 

water;  114  pints  acetic  acid,  s  degrees 

Tw.;  u  pints  gum  water  1  :  1;  14  pint 

acetic  add  tannine  solution  1  :  1. 

SLATE. 

One  gallon  blue  color;  1  pint  light 
yellow;  well  mixed  with  14  gallon 
tragacanth  solution  70   :    1,000. 

The  color  Is  then  strained  through  a 
cloth,  and  Is  ready  to  print  All  the 
colors  are  well  boiled  In  a  copper  pan 
and  strained  through  a  cloth.  After 
the  printing  process,  they  are  dried, 
steamed  one  hour  without  pressure, 
passed  through  a  bath  of  tartar  emet- 
ic, and  soaped  at  90  degrees  F.,  rinsed 
and  dried.  The  goods  are  starched  and 
finished  on  a  tenter  frame. 

ALBATROSS  CLOTH 

Cotton  albatross  cloth  is  a  plain 
fabric  made  in  Imitation  of  a  worsted 
fabric  of  the  same  name.  It  la  tight 
in  weight,  and  Is  used  principally  fur 
dress  goods.  It  is  sometimes  used 
Instead  of  bunting  for  railroad  flags. 
The  ends  and  picks  per  inch  are  few 
and  the  width  of  the  cloth  Is  narrow 

The  Items  of  construction  for  a  cot- 
ton albatross  are  as  follows:  Warp, 
1,024  ends  of  No.  2Ss  cotton;  IS  ends 
have  been  allowed  for  selvages. 

Filling,  48  picks  per  Inch  of  No.  IBs 
cotton;  48  sley  reed. 

Width  In  reed,  23  Inches. 

Width  finished.  21   Inches. 

This  fabric  can  be  made  very  read- 
ily on  an  automatic  loom,  or  on  any 
of  the  light,  fast  running,  single  box 
cotton  looms,  four  wire  heddle  har- 
nesses, or  the  regular  twine  harnesses, 
on  the  plain  cotton  loom  only  being 
required.  If  wire  ham  esses  an  used 
ou  a  cam  loom,  the  ends  should  be 
drawn  through  the  heddlea,  1.  3,  2,  t 

Being  considered  a  fair  quality  of 
cloth.  It  is  necessary  to  match  the 
pick  when  weaving  it 

The  goods  are  finished  by  being 
burled,  sheared,  washed,  singed, 
bleached,  dyed,  rinsed,  dried  and 
pressed;  care  being  taken  not  to  press 
them  too  hard. 
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The  singeing  process  Is  sometimes 
omitted. 

Albatross  cloth  Is  generally  sold  In 
white,  black,  or  solid  colors,  being 
piece-dyed.  It  is  not  used  to  any  ex- 
tent for  printing  purposes. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  yarns  for  albatross  cloth  are 
made  In  mills  having  the  equipment  of 
machinery  found  in  the  second  divi- 
sion of  mills,  as  given  In  a  previous 
lesson.  For  this  article  we  will  con- 
sider the  Ailing  yarn  to  be  number  36b. 
This  would  be  made  or  1  l-16-lnch 
staple  American  cotton.  The  warp 
yarn  is  28s  count  and  may  be  made 
from  the  same  state  and  grade  of  cot- 
ton. The  mixing  Is  done  either  by 
band  or  by  a  bale  breaker.  The  cot- 
ton, if  mixed  In  the  former  manner, 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  longer  than 
if  mixed  by  the  latter  method.  This  is 
to  allow  the  cotton 

TO  DRY  OUT. 
At  this  point  the  good  silver  waste 
from  machines  up  to  the  slubber  is 
mixed  in,  care  being  taken  that  the 
sliver  Is  broken  up  into  short  lengths. 
The  cotton  Is  next  put  through  an 
opener  and  either  two  or  three  proc- 
esses of  picking  (generally  three).  The 
opener  hopper  should  be  kept  at  least 
half  full  In  order  to  always  have  an 
even  amount  of  cotton  fed  to  the 
breaker  picker.  This  picker  is  gener- 
ally provided  with  a  two-bladed,  rigid 
beater,  which  rotates  at  a  speed  ot  1,- 
400  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
TOTAL  HEIGHT  OF  LAP 
at  the  front  end  of  this  picker  is 
about  40  pounds  or  a  16-ounce  lap. 
These  are  put  up  at  the  intermediate 
picker  and  doubled  four  into  one.  This 
is  also  provided  with  a  two-bladed, 
rigid  type  ot  beater,  the  speed  being 
1,600  revolutions  per  minute.  This 
style  of  beater  Is  not  always  used,  as 
will  be  noted  later.  The  total  weight 
of  lap  at  the  front  is  about  38  pounds 
or  a  12 -ounce  lap.  These  laps  are  put 
up  at  the  finisher  picker  and  doubled 
four  Into  one.  At  this  point  the  laps 
of  cut-roving  waste  are  mixed  in  in  the 
proportion  of  one  lap  of  cut  roving  to 


three  laps  of  raw  stock.  The  cut  rov- 
ing Is  treated  as  before  stated. 
THE  FINISHER  PICKER 
Is  equipped  with  either  a  rigid  or  what 
is  called  a  pin  beater.  A  great  many 
mills  are  putting  in  this  pin  beater  on 
stock  up  to  1  9-16  Inch,  claiming  that 
the  stock  is  more  thoroughly  cleaned. 
The  speed  of  the  pin  beater  (which 
has  three  arms)  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  rigid  type,  being  1,600  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  whereas  a  two-arm- 
ed, rigid  type  would  be  run  about  1,- 
460  revolutions  per  minute.  The  pin 
beater  can  be  run  at  a  greater  speed 
because  it  does  not  strike  the  cotton 
a  blow  but  rather  tears  it  apart.  If  a 
two-bladed,  rigid  type  of  beater  Is 
used,  it  should  be  speeded  up  so  as 
to  give  about  42  beats  to  each  Inch 
of  cotton  passing  through.  The  total 
weight  ot  lap  at  the  front  should  be 
about  38  pounds.  Laps  varying  more 
than  one-half  a  pound  either  side  of 
this  standard  should  be  run  over 
again.  Observe  the  general  points 
about  the  picker  room  that  have  been 
given  before.  The  laps  are  put  up  at 
the  card.    For  this  grade  of  goods 

THE  DRAFT 
should  not  be  less  than  100.  Use  me- 
dium wire  filled.  1.  e.,  No.  120s,  for 
cylinder  and  No.  130s  for  doffer  and 
flats.  Speed  of  licker-in,  320,  flats  one 
revolution  every  46  minutes;  use  26- 
lnch  or  large  diameter  doffer.  Strip 
three  times  a  day  and  grind  cards  all 
over  once  a  month.  Groove  setting 
points  frequently  and  watch  the  dead 
roller  grinding  wheel  to  see  that  It  is 
straight 

The  weight  of  the  sliver  at  the  front 
should  be  about  66  grains,  the  pro- 
duction being  TOO  pounds  per  week  of 
60  hours.  The  card  sliver  Is  put 
through  three  processes  of  drawing, 
the  weight  at  the  front  being  TO  grains 
per  yard. 

WATCH  THE  CLEARER8 
to  see  that  they  are  in  proper  condi- 
tion. Metallic  rolls  may  be  used  on 
this  class  of  work  to  great  advantage. 
If  leather  top  rolls  are  used,  keep 
them  up  In  good  shape.  The  drawing 
silver  is  run  through  the  slubber  and 
made  into  .66  hank  roving.    This  la 
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pot  through  three  processes  of  fly 
frames  for  the  Ailing  yarn,  the  hank 
roving  at  each  process  being  as  fol- 
lows 1st,  1.50;  2d,  3.50,  and  Jack,  8.25 
hank. 

We  will  consider  that  the  filling 
yarn  Is  taken  to  the  ring  spinning 
room,  where  It  would  be  spud  In  36s 
yarn  on  a  frame  having  the  following 
particulars:  Oauge  of  frame.  2% 
Inches;  diameter  of  ring,  1|  Inches; 
length  of  traverse,  6*4  Inches;  speed 
of  spindles,  8,900  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. After  being  treated  to  make  It 
damp,  the  filling  Is  taken  to  the 
weave  room  and  woven  as  given 
above.  The  roving  for  the  warp  yarn 
Is  put  through  two  processes  of  fly 
frames,  the  hank  roving  at  the  first 
Intermediate  being  1.75  and  at  the 
Jack  5.50  hank.  This  yarn  Is  spun  Into 
38b  yarn  on  a  ring  frame  having  the 
following  particulars:  Gauge  of  frame, 
2!  Inches;  diameter  of  ring,  1]  Inches, 
length  of  traverse,  8%  Inches;  speed 
of  spindles,  9,700  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. The  warp  yarn  Is  then  taken 
to  the  spoolers;  from  here  to  the 
warpers,  and  the  warps  are  put  up  at 
the  slasher,  the  required  number  of 
ends  being  run  upon  a  beam  at  the 
head  end. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 
LIGHT  PINK. 
One-half    pound     Erlka     pink;     20 
pounds  Glauber's;  2  pounds  sal  soda. 
SKY  BLUE. 
One  pound  diamine  sky  blue  FP.;  20 
pounds  Glauber's;  2  pounds  sal  soda. 
LIGHT  SLATE. 
One  per  cent  katlgen  blue  black  B. ; 
3   per  cent  soda  ash;     20    per    cent 
Glauber's;  1  per  cent  sodium  sulphide. 
OLD  GOLD. 
Two  per  cent  diamine  catechlne  3 
O.;  2  per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow  B.; 
H  per  cent  diamine  black  BH.;  30  per 
cent  Glauber's:  2  per  cent  sal  soda. 
LIGHT  SAGE  GREEN. 
One  half   per  cent  chloramlne  yel- 
low   M.;     116    per   cent  benzo     fast 
orange  S. ;  %  per  cent  benzo  fast  blue 


BN.;  20  per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent 
sal  soda. 

LIGHT  BROWN. 
One-half  per  cent  diamine  brown 
B.;  H  per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow 
B.;  "4  per  cent  diamine  catechlne  1 
G.;  20  per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent 
sal  soda. 

LIGHT   GREEN. 

One  per  cent  diamine  sky  blue  FF-: 
1  per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow  PP.;  34 
per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent  sal 
soda. 

PEARL. 

One-quarter  per  cent  tmmedlal  di- 
rect blue  B. ;  %  per  cent  immedbU 
black  NG.;  S  per  cent  sodium  sul- 
phide: 20  per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per 
cent  soda  ash. 

BLACK. 

Fifteen  per  cent  1m medial  black 
NN.;  15  per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  1 
per  cent  soda  ash;  30  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's. 

NAVY  BLUE. 

Twelve  per  cent  thlogene  blue  B.; 

22   per  cent  sodium  sulphide;    3  per 

cent  aoda  ash;  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 

DARK   BROWN. 

Ten  per  cent  thlogene  brown  G.;  6 
per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  30  per  cent 
Glauber's;   3  per  cent  soda  ash. 
BOTTLE  GREEN. 

Ten  per  cent  pyrogene  green  B.:  12 
per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  3  per  cent 
soda  ash;  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 
ROSE. 

Mordant  for  200  gallons  water;  314 
pounds  tannic  acid;  run  through,  as 
jig  machine  for  one  honr.  Pass 
through  a  clean  bath  of  two  pounds 
tartar  emetic  for  200  gallons  water 
half  hour;  wash  and  dye.  Two  pounds 
rhodamlne  5  G. 

ROYAL   BLUB. 


ROYAL  PURPLE. 
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TARLATAN 


Tarlatan  is  a  floe,  open,  transparent 
muslin,  somewhat  simitar  to  an  organ- 
die la  the  feel  and  finish,  though  a 
much  coarser  fabric.  The  cheaper 
grade  of  tarlatan  resembles  mosquito 
netting.  Mosquito  netting,  however,  is 
a  leno  weave,  while  tarlatan  Is  but  a 
plain  woven  fabric.  The  goods  are 
piece  dyed  and  may  be  seen  in  any 
color;  some  are  finished  in  pure  white 


Fig.  1.     Drawlng-ln   Draft. 
(2    repeat*,) 

or  bleached.  The  fabric  la  used  for  va- 
rious purposes,  the  finer  qualities  for 
women's  wear.  The  fabric  is  princi- 
pally used  for  draping  and  decorating 
purposes,  for  foundations  for  ladies' 
bats,  for  bunting  around  bird  cages, 
for  a  twofold  purpose — first  to  prevent 
the  birdseed  from  being  scattered  to 
the  floor,  and  second,  as  a  decorative 
feature.  Briefly  we  may  say  that  the 
fabric  is  Intended  chiefly  for  draping 
and  decorating  purposes,  especially 
the  cheaper  grades,  the  meshes  of 
which  are  so  open  that  hardly  any 
lady  would  care  to  wear  a  dress  made 
or  It,  unless  she  were  anxious  to  ex- 
hibit the  garments  which  she  would 
be  obliged  to  wear  under  it.  The  grade 
of  tarlatan  under  consideration,  of 
which  an  anaylsls  will  follow,  Is  en- 
tirely too  flimsy  for  a  dress  fabric.  If 
the  goods  are  taken  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  with  any  degree 
of  firmness  and  the  surface  of  the 
fabric  is  drawn  between  them,  the 
threads  will  readily  give,  or  leave 
their  original  place.  This  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  poor  feature  in  a  fabric  In- 
tended for  dress  goods.  The  fabric  Is 
woven  In  comparatively  wide  widths; 
the  coarser  qualities  are  commonly  68 


inches  In  reed  •Including  selvage.  The 
selvage  Is  about  I  of  an  inch,  two  end* 
In  one  heddle,  while  the  body  o* 
goods  Is  drawn  one  end  in  one  hed- 
dle, and  each  end  into  a  separate  dent 
In  the  reed. 


The  goods  In  wanting  have  a  tend- 
ency to  roll  up,  that  la,  the  selvages 
roll  toward  the  middle  of  the  fabric; 
this  Is  overcome  by  holding  oat  the 
selvages  by  means  of  the  temple.  The 
temple  also  prevent*  the  chafing  of 
the  warp  during  weaving. 

LOOM    REQUIRED. 

Any  light  built  loon  with  a  compar- 
atively high  running  speed  will  answer 
for  weaving  tarlatans,  providing  It  is 
wide  enough  in  the  reed  space.  The 
warp  1b  usually  drawn  in  on  four  har- 
nesses. In  the  following  order:  1,  3,  3, 
4,  the  chain  being  built  accordingly 
so  as  to  give  a  plain  weave.  The  warp 
Is  steed  before  it  is  put  on  the  warp 
beam. 

ANALYSIS. 

Width  of  warp  In  reed,  58  inches. 
Finished  width,  52^,  Inches;  ends  per 
Inch  finished,  20;  pick*  per  Inch  finish- 
ed, IS. 

Reed,  660  x  1. 

Ends  In  warp.  1,010;  80  ends  sel- 
vage, two  ends  In  one  heddle;  total, 
1,090  ends. 

The  take-up  during  the  weaving  Is 
very  little;  the  take-up  In  the  finish- 
ed goods  about  1  per  cent  After  the 
fabric  is  finished  the  threads  He  prac- 
tically straight;  this  Is  due  to  the 
openness  of  the  mesh.  This  readily 
Illustrates  that  the  closer  the  weave, 
the  more  take-up  of  warp  yarn. 

Warp  yarn.  l-60s  cotton.   Filling,  1- 

80s  cotton.    Finished  weight,  10  yards 

equal  7  ounces.     The  finished    fabric 

carries  about  12  per  cent  of  sizing. 

FINISHING. 

After  the  fabric  is  taken  from  the 
loom,  it  is  sent  to  the  dyenoose.  Th* 
first  process  is  to  boll  It  off,  in  order 
to  rid  It  of  all  foreign  matter  pen- 
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alble;  then  It  Is  dyed  or  bleached  as 
required.  After  this  process  and  after 
the  fabric  Is  dried,  it  Is  then  Immersed 
In  size.  Sizing  the  fabric  Is  usually 
done  in  front  of  the  drying  cylinders. 
The  goods  pass  from  the  Bite  trough 


by  the  one  In  charge  to  see  that  too 
much  waste  is  not  being  made  at  any 
one  machine  and  also  to  see  that  It  Is 
broken  up  Into  short  lengths  before 
being  put  into  the  mixings.  Long 
lengths  of  sliver  waste  are  apt  to  wind 


onto  the  drying  cylinder,  which  prac- 
tically completes  the  finishing  process. 
The  goods  are  then  doubled  and  put 
onto  boards  In  the  form  of  rolls,  after 
which  they  are  ready  for  the  market. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  machinery  required  to  make  the 
counts  of  yarn  of  which  tarlatan  Is 
made  will  be  found  In  the  second  di- 
vision of  mills,  as  given  in  a  previous 
article.  The  counts  used  for  this  class 
of  goods  differ  slightly,  but  for  this 
article  we  will  consider  the  counts  to 
be  I-.tOb  for  the  warp  yarn  and  i-80s 
for  the  filling  yam.  These  yarns  are 
made  of  American  cotton  of  about 
1  5-16-inch  staple.  This  cotton  Is  first 
mixed  by  hand,  as  large  a  quantity 
being  mixed  at  one  time  as  possible. 
In  fact  two  large  mixings  should  be 
made  so  that  one  batch  may  be  dry- 
ing out  while  the  other  is  being  used. 
At  this  point  the  good  sliver  from  all 
the  machines  up  to  the  slubber  Is  mix- 
ed In,  It  being  collected  at  regular  In- 
tervals from  the  machines.  An  eye 
should       be     kept    on     this       waste 


around  the  various  rotating  parts  of 
the  opener  and  cause  a  "bung  up," 
which  requires  time  to  remove  and 
also  Is  apt  to  cause  a  fire. 

If  trucking  Is  used  to  connect  the 
opener  to  the  breaker  picker,  be  sure 
that  no  scraps  of  iron  or  other  metal 
are  around  where  they  can  work  Into 
the  cotton,  as  this  Is  also  apt  to  cause 
a  fire  by  coming  In  contact  with  the 
metallic  parts  of  the  machine  and 
striking  a  spark,  wblch  ignites  the 
other  cotton  very  quickly  and  often 
causes  a  fire  on  account  of  the  cur- 
rents of  air  which  fan  It  into  a  flame. 
Keep  the  hopper  full  of  cotton  for  rea- 
sons previously  given.   The 

SPEED  OP  THE  BEATER 
(two-bladed  rigid  type)  of  the  opener 
is  1,500  revolutions  per  minute;  the 
total  weight  of  lap  at  the  front  la  40 
pounds.  These  are  doubled  four  times 
at  the  intermediate  picker.  The  beater 
of  this  machine  may  be  either  of  a 
rigid  type  or  a  pin  beater.  If  of  i 
rigid  type  It  makes  1,400  revolutions 
per  minute;  if  a  pin  beater,  1,450  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  The  total  weight 
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of  lap  at.  the  front  of  this  machine  la 
38  pounds  or  a  12-ouuce  Up.  These 
laps  are  put  up  at  the  finisher  picker 
and  doubled  4  Into  1.  At  this  ma- 
chine the  cut-roving  waste  is  mixed 
in  with  the  raw  stock  In  the  propor- 
tion of  one  lap  of  cut  waste  to  three 
laps  of  raw  stock.  The  cut  roving  la 
first  put  through  a  process  to  take  out 
the  twist  and  then  run  through  a 
picker  to  form  It  into  a  lap.  The  beat- 
er of  this  machine  may  be  either  a 
rigid  or  a  pin  type.  If  the  former.  Its 
speed  should  be  1,450  revolutions  per 
minute;  if  the  latter,  1,500  revolutions 
per  minute.   The 

TOTAL,  WEIGHT  OP  LAP 
at  the  front  of  this  machine  should  be 
38  pounds  or  a  14^-ounce  lap.  At 
this  machine  all  laps  are  weighed,  and 
If  they  vary  one-half  pound  from  the 
standard  weight  they  should  be  put 
op  at  the  back  and  run  over  again. 
Always  keep  a  supply  of  laps  ahead  in 
case  of  breakdowns,  etc.  The  laps  are 
then  put  up  at  the  cards.  The  speed 
of  the  Ilcker-ln  should  be  about  325 
revolutions  per  minute;  flats  should 
make  one  complete  revolution  every 
56  minutes.  The  card  clothing  should 
be  110s  for  cylinder  and  LSOs  for  dofter 
and  flats.  Use  a  large  dofter  (either 
28  or  27  inch  diameter).  Strip  cards 
three  times  a  day  and  see  that  they 
are  ground  all  over  once  a  month  a 
whole  day  (twice  a  month  grinding 
half  a  day  Is  better). 

ALWAYS  GRIND  LIGHTLY. 
The  card  clothing  should  be  looked 
after  at  Intervals  to  see  that  It  la  not 
faced  or  hooked.  Before  grinding,  all 
Jams  should  be  taken  and  flats  should 
be  kept  free  from  cotton  embedded  in 
the  wire  fillet.  After  grinding,  the 
parts  should  be  set  In  proper  relation 
to  each  other.  The  silver  at  the  front 
for  the  class  of  goods  under  descrip- 
tion should  weigh  66  grains  per  yard 
and  the  production  should  be  about  TOO 
pounds  per  week  of  60  hours.  The 
cotton  should  be  run  through  three 
processes  of  drawing  frames.  It  will 
be  found 

A  GREAT  ADVANTAGE 
to  run  metallic  top  rolls  for  this  grade 
of  goods.  The  weight  of  the  sliver  at 


the  finisher  drawing  should  be  about 
66  grains,  the  doublings  at  each  proc- 
ess of  drawing  being  6  Into  1.  The  hank 
roving  at  the  slubber  should  be  about 
56.  Tbe  slubber  roving  for  both  the 
warp  and  filling  roving  should  be  put 
through  three  processes  of  fly  frames, 
the  hank  roving  being  as  follows:  For 
warp,  first  1.50  hank;  second,  3.60 
hank:  Jack,  10  hank;  for  filling  yarn, 
first,  1.50;    second,  4  hank;    jack,   10 

The  roving  for  warp  yarn  should  be 
taken  to  the  ring  spinning  room  and 
spun  Into  50s  count  on  a  frame  hav- 
ing the  following  particulars:  Gauge 
of  frame,  23  inches;  diameter  of  ring, 
IK  Inches;  length  of  traverse,  0 
Inches;  revolutions  per  minute  of 
spindle,  10,000.  The  yarn  la  then 
spooled  and  warped  and  several  warps 
put  up  at  the  slasher  and  the  required 
number  of  ends  run  onto  a  beam  at  tbe 
front  The  filling  yarn  Is  spun  Into 
60s  on  a  frame  having  the  following 
particulars:  Gauge  of  frame,  2% 
inches;  diameter  of  ring,  l%  inches; 
length  o(  traverse,  5  Inches;  revolu- 
tions per  minute  of  spindle,  7,400. 


Dyeing  Particulars. 
Tarlatans  are  dyed  on  tbe  Jig  ma- 
chine, or  the  color  la  boiled  up  In  tbe 
starching  proceaa  with  the  starch.  The 
dyed  colors,  being  faster,  are  mostly 
used.  The  following  color  la  an  ex- 
ample of  a  starched  dyeing: 


ORANGE. 
One  gallon  of  water;  6  o 


3  dex- 


trine; 2  ounces  tetrazo  orange  CR. 
Mix  cold.  Boll  for  3U  minutes.  Pass 
the  pieces  through  a  starch  mangle, 
and  dry  on  tenter  frame.  All  one-dip 
colors  can  be  dyed  after  this  formula 
and  any  shade  produced  by  varying 
the  amount  of  color. 


Three  per  cent  tetrazo  red  B.;  20 
per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent  sal 
soda. 

PINK. 

Four  ounces  benzo  fast  pink  2  BI..; 
10  per  cent  Glauber's;  1  per  cent  sal 
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LBMON  YELLOW. 


Throe  per  cent  brilliant  bemo  green 
B.;  20  per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent 
sal  soda. 

WINE. 


LIGHT  BROWN. 

One-naif  per  cent  diamine  catechlne 
O.;  H  per  cent  diamine  brown  B.;  20 
per  cent  Glauber's;    2  per  cent   sal 


One  per  cent  diamine  sky  blue  FT. ; 
30  per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent  sal 

NAVY  BLUE. 


Five  per  cent  diamine  Jet  blaefe 
00.;  20  per  cent  Glauber's;  %  per  cent 
sal  soda. 

MAUVE. 


One-half  per  cent  diamine  rose  BD.; 
15  per  cent  Glauber's;  1  per  cent  sal 
soda.  The  pieces  are  starched  and 
dried  on  a  tenter  frame. 


BROCATELLE 


Brocatelle  Is  a  coarse  brocaded  or 
figured  fabric  of  cotton  and  wool  or 
silk  and  lineu  or  cotton,  used  for 
tapestry  and  upholster;  and  some- 
times for  dresses.  The  brocatelle  used 
for  dresses  Is  much  liner  and  neces- 
sarily lighter  In  weight  than  the  fab- 
ric used  tor  upholstery  purposes. 

We  will  bere  consider  the  fabrics 
used  for  upholstery  purposes  only. 
This  may  be  classed  as  a  double  cloth 
fabric,  with  two  warps  and  two  (til- 
ings, a  face  warp  and  weft  and  a  back 
warp  and  weft.  These  warps  and  fill- 
ings, however,  interweave  with  one 
another,  thereby  binding  together  the 
two  sets  of  warp  and  filling  threads, 
with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  face 
warp  threads  do  not  show  on  the  back 
of  the  fabric  nor  does  the  back  tilling 
show  on  the  face  of  the  fabric,  while; 
on  the  contrary,  the  face  filling  shows 
on  the  back  and  the  back  warp  threads 
show  on  the  face. 

The  face  warp  threads  give  body  to 
and  also  form  the  ornamental  feature 
of  the  fabric,  which  Is  the  raised  oi 
brocaded  figure  in  the  cloth. 

These  threads,  when  not  forming 
the  figure,  lie  burled  between  the  face 
and  back  filling  picks.  The  figure  thus 
formed  is  usually  of  an  eight-harness 
sateen  weave,  the  ends  floating  over 
seven  back  filling  picks  and  under  one, 
while  the  back  filling  is  used  princi- 
pally to  give  weight  to  the  fabric  and 
accentuate  the  raised  figure. 

Brocatelle,  as  already  mentioned,  Is 
made  with  silk  and  wool,  linen  or  cot- 
ton; the  face  is  of  silk,  while  the  back' 
has  wool,  linen  or  cotton,  depending 
on  the  quality  of  fabric  desired,  an 
does  also  the  quality  of  silk  used  Id 
the  fabric. 

The  yarns  in  all  Instances  are 

DYED  BEFORE  WEAVING. 
The  colors  and  number  used  depend 
upon  the  prevailing  fashion.  Somv 
brocatelles  are  made  up  of  several  col- 
ors on  the  face  of  the  goods,  while 
again  others  have  but  two — the  figure 
and  ground  colors.  The  figure  color 
is  usually  darker  than  the  ground.  For 
example,  a  dark  olive  may  be  used  fo 
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ilgure  color,  that  ia,  the  face  warp 
threads,  while  the  ground  color,  face 
filling  picks,  may  be  a  light  salmon. 
The  back  warp  Is  usually  the  same  au 
the  face  filling,  while  the  back  fllllu 
usually  blends  off  to  a  lighter  shade 
of  olive.  The  object  Is  to  have  tb' 
colore  blend  well  together  and  at  th 
H&me  time  form  a  harmonious  con- 
trast. 


190  ends  per  Inch  in  reed;  reeded  E 
ends  60-2  silk  and  2  ends  2-110*  cot- 
ton in  one  dent;  19  x  10  dent  reed. 

Ends  per  Inch  finished  200;  finished 
width  of  fabric,  49.4  Inches. 

Pilling:  116  picks  per  inch;  GS,  21b 
silk  salmon;  58,  28s  linen  light  olive; 
total  116. 

Linen  300  yards  per  pound ;  10s  cot 


The  ornamental  features  of  broca- 
t  el  lea  are  elaborate,  conventionalized 
floral  figures  which  cover  the  greatei 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  fabric 
about  75  per  cent  The  figures  are  bold 
and  rich,  repeating  about  4%  timer 
across  the  width  of  the  fabric.  Pig.  ' 
gives  an  idea  of  the  character  of  de- 
sign used.  This  is  about  one-half  tbi 
size  it  would  be  In  the  fabric. 
THE  CONSTRUCTION 
Is  as  follows; 


Dressed,  4  ends  olive  50-2  silk;  1 
end  salmon  2-llUs  cotton;  total,  G  ends 
per  warp  pattern. 


Filling  arrangement:  1  pick  31s  sill 
face;  1  pick  28s  linen  back;  total,  2 
picks,  repeat. 

Weight  per  yard  of  finished  fabric 
14.83  ounces. 

Weight  of  various  yarns  used: 


LOOM  REQUIRED. 
B  roc  a  telle  requires  a  heavy  Jac- 
quard  loom.  The  patterns  require  froir 
400  to  1,200  ends  and  over,  in  order  to 
repeat.  Consequently,  a  machine  thai 
can  operate  tbe  required  number  of 
ends  is  essential  for  the  production  of 
these  fabrics.  When  a  great  number 
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of  ends  are  required  for  the  repeat  of 
the  pattern,  two  machines  are  com- 
bined; tor  example  2-600  machines  will 
operate  a  1,100  end  pattern,  bat  usual- 
ly a  French  or  fine  Index  machine  is 
used  that  will  operate  the  required 
number  of  ends. 

The  pattern  to  be  woven  Is  first 
stamped  on  cards  by  means  of  a  card 
cutting  machine.  This  machine  con- 
sists of  a  punch  box,  containing  13 
punches;  If  a  600  machine,  25;  11  a 
1,800  machine,  24  for  cutting  the 
smaller  holes  and  one  for  the  peg 
holes.  These  cards,  when  placed  on 
the  Jacquard  machine  over  the  loom 
bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  warp 
threads,  raising  and  dropping  them 
according  to  the  pattern.  The  warp 
threads  In  the  drawing  in  are  kept 
separate  from  each  other;  that  la,  the 
face  warp  threads  are  drawn  through 
certain  malls,  as  likewise  are  the  back 
warp  threads,  although  both  sets  of 
threads  are  represented  on  the  one 
card. 

FINISHING. 

These  fabrics  require  no  finishing. 
They  are  smoothed  and  folded  and  are 
then  ready  for  the  upholsterer. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 

The  mills  which  make  the  cotton 
yarns  for  brocatelle  will  be  found  In 
the  second  and  sometimes  the  Brat  di- 
vision of  mills,  as  given  in  a  previous 
lesson.  Brocatelle  Is  a  fabric  made  up 
of  many  different  fibres,  but  the  fabric 
under  description  Is  composed  of  silk 
and  cotton,  the  back  warp  and  selvage 
being  composed  of  cotton  yarns.  It 
Is  these  yarns  that  we  will  describe. 
The  cotton  back  warp  yarns  are  2 - 1  ir 
cotton  yarns,  while  the  selvage  Is  com- 
posed of  4-20s  cotton  yarns.  The  cot- 
ton used  for  the  back  warp  of  this 
count  would  be  of  a  good  American 
cotton  of  about  1  9-16-lnch  staple.  This 
yarn  should  be  put  through  a  bale 
breaker  and  carried  to  the  bins  by 
means  or  a  blower  and  trunklng.  This 
will  insure  the  cotton  at  this  point  be- 
ing dry,  and  in  a  more  "picked  out" 
state  than  when  hand  mixing  Is  done. 
The  cotton  la  mixed  at  the  bale  break- 
er In  the  usual  manner,  each  bale  be- 


ing first  stapled  to  make  sore  that  the 
cotton  1b  all  up  to  standard. 

COTTON  MUST  BE  DRT. 

If  the  mixing  Is  done  by  band  ft 
should  be  allowed  to-stand  as  Ions  as 
possible  before  using,  so  that  It  will 
be  thoroughly  dry.  Too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  at  this  point,  as  all 
carders  know  what  trouble  damp  cot- 
ton makes.  The  good  sliver  waste 
from  the  machines  up  to  the  slubber 
Is  mixed  in  at  this  point,  care  being 
taken  to  see  that  only  the  cotton  of 
the  same  grade  and  length  of  staple 
la  thrown  into  the  bin.  This  waste 
should  not  be  put  all  in  one  place,  bnt 
should  be  distributed  all  over  the  top 
and  front  or  back  or  the  mixing.  The 
cotton  Is  next  run  through  an  opener 
and 

THREE  PROCESSES  OF  PICKING. 
At  the  opener  the  hopper  should  be 
kept  well  filled  so  as  to  feed  the  break- 
er picker  an  even  sheet.  The  breaker 
picker  beater  is  generally  of  the  rigid 
type,  either  two  or  three  blades  being 
used. 

If  two  blades  are  used,  the  speed 
should  be  about  1,500  revolutions  per 
minute;  If  three  blades,  the  speed 
should  be  proportionately  slower.  The 
total  weight  of  the  lap  at  the  front  is 
3TA  pounds  or  a  14-ounce  lap.  These 
laps  are  doubled  four  times  at  the  In- 
termediate. This  picker  la  generally 
provided  with  a  two-bladed  beater,  the 
speed  of  which  for  this  class  of  cotton 
should  not  exceed  1,450  revolutions 
per  minute.   Some  overseers 

PREFER  A  PIN  BEATER 
at  the  machine  and  a  rigid  beater  at 
the  finisher  and  some  Just  the  reverse. 
If  a  pin  beater  is  used,  the  fan  does 
not  have  to  be  run  at  such  a  high  rate 
of  speed,  as  this  beater  creates  con- 
siderable draught  itself.  The  total 
weight  of  the  lap  at  this  picker  is  3G 
pounds  or  a  13-ounce  lap.  These  are 
put  up  at  the  finisher  picker  and 
doubled  4  Into  1.  The  speed  of  this 
beater,  two-bladed  rigid  type,  la  1,400 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  total 
weight  of  the  lap  Is  35  pounds  or  a 
12%-ounce  lap.  The  cotton  at  this 
picker  receives  42  beats  per  minute 
The  laps  are  put  up  at  the  card.  The 
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llcker-ln  speed  should  be  about  360 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  top  Oats 
make  one  complete  revolution  In  40 
minutes.  The  cards  should  be  ground 
and  set  once  a  month,  stripped  three 
times  a  day  and  cleaned  and  oiled 
twice  a  day;  keep  the  front  or  the 
cards  always  clean  from  fly,  etc.  Col- 
lect flat  strips  at  regular  Intervals,  not 
too  long  apart,  so  that  they  will  tall 
over  the  doffer  and  not  get  into  the 
good  work.  The  sliver  at  the  front 
should  weigh  60  grains  per  yard,  and 
the  production  should  be  560  pounds 
per  week  of  60  hours.  This  sliver  Is 
put  through 

THREE  PROCESSES  OF  DRAWING. 
The  top  rolls  used  may  be  either  me- 
tallic or  leather  top  rolla.  These  should 
be  looked  out  for  at  all  times,  but  es- 
pecially so  in  hot  weather  to  see  that 
they  are  in  perfect  condition.  Keep 
sweaty  hands  off  of  the  varnish  on 
the  rolls.  Varnish  rolls  frequently. 
A  small  piece  of  borax  in  the  mixture 
will  help  harden  the  varnish.  The 
weight  of  the  silver  at  the  finisher 
drawing  Is  60  grains  per  yard.  When 
the  weight  Is  kept  at  the  drawings, 
they  should  be  sized  at  least  three 
times  a  day.  This  is  then  put  through 
the  slubber  and  made  into  .55  hank 
The  roving  Is  then  put  through  three 
processes  of  fly  frames,  the  hank  rov; 
Ing  at  each  process  being  as  follows: 
First,  2.25;  second,  6.60,  and  jack, 
18.50.  The  roving  is  next  spun  into 
110s  on  a  frame  having  the  following 
parti  mil  are :  Diameter  of  ring,  1| 
Inches:  length  of  traverse,  6  Inches; 
speed  of  spindle,  9,400  revolutions  per 
minute.  This  Is  then  spooled,  and 
twisted  into  2- ply  yarn  and  then  run 
on  a  warper  and  through  a  slasher. 

COTTON  USED  FOR  SELVAGE. 

The  cotton  to  make  the  selvage  yan, 
Is  1H-Inch  staple.  At  the  pickers  the 
changes  from  the  above  are  as  fol- 
lows: Speed  of  beater,  breaker,  1,600 
revolutions  per  minute:  Intermediate 
1,460  revolutions  per  minute  and  fin- 
isher, 1,460  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  weights  of  the  laps  are  as  fol- 
lows: Breaker,  40  pounds  or  a  16- 
ounco  lap;  intermediate,  37  pounds  or 
a  12-oiiuce  lap;  finisher,  36  pounds  or 


a  12%-ounce  lap.  At  the  cards  note 
the  following  changes  from  the  back 
warp  yam:  Speed  of  top  flats,  1  revo- 
lution every  60  minutes;  weight  of 
silver,  S5  grains  per  yard;  production 
per  week  of  6)  hours,  760  pounds. 

Draft  of  cards  should  not  be  over 
100.  At  the  finisher  drawing  the 
weight  of  sliver  at  the  finisher  Is  70 
grains  per  yard.    It  Is 

AN  ADVANTAGE 
to  use  metallic  top  rolls  on  this  stock 
et  the  drawing  frame.  Slubber  roving 
should  be  .65  hank.  There  should  ba 
two  processes  of  fly  frames,  the  hank 
roving  at  each  process  being  as  fol- 
lows: First  intermediate,  1.75  hank; 
second.  5  bank.  The  roving  is  then 
taken  to  the  spinning  room  and  spun 
Into  20s  yarn  on  a  frame,  the  partic- 
ulars of  which  have  been  given  be- 
fore. The  yarn  Is  then  spooled  and 
twisted  Into  4 -ply  20s. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 
The    colors   are    dyed  on  the   silk, 
wool,  or  cotton,  in  the  yarn.  The  col- 
ors   used    depend  on    the    prevailing 
fashion. 

The  following  wool  colors  are  dyed 
In  the  acid  bath  of  20  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's  salt  and    3    per  cent   sulphuric 
acid. 
For  100  pounds  wool  yarn: 

LIGHT  SLATE. 
Four    ounces    patent  blue    B.;     y, 
ounce  orange  II. 

OLIVE  BROWN. 
One  per  cent  orange  II.;    H  ounce 
lanafucbslne  SB.;    4  ounces  fast  yel- 
low S.;  1  ounce  indigo  blue  N. 
LIGHT  BROWN. 
Two  per  cent  orange   II.;    1%    per 
cent  fast  yellow  extra;   4  ounces  azo 
crimson  L. ;  6  ounces  fast  green  B. 
OLIVE  GREEN. 
One  and  three-quarters  per  cent  In- 
digo blue  N.;    1  per  cent  tropaeoline 


00. 


GREEN. 


Two  and  one-half  per  cent  Indigo 
blue  N.;  Vt  per  cent  fast  yellow  S.; 
Hi  tropaeoline  OO. 
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BLACK. 
Five  per  cent  palatine  black  4  B.    ' 

VIOLET. 
Two  per  cent  acid  violet  4  BN. 

SCARLET. 
Two  per  cent  palatine  scarlet  4  R. 

SALMON. 
One  and  one-half  ounces  rhodamine 
5  G.;  20  grains  eoelne  yellowish. 
ROSE. 
Five  per  cent  rhodamine  O. 

LAVENDER. 
One  ounce   acid   violet    4   BN.;    30 
grains  orange  II.;  100  grains  fast  acid 
violet  10  B. 

SILK  COLORS. 
Silk  yarn  Is  dyed  In  the  soap  bath 
with  the  addition  of  acetic  acid. 
SALMON. 
One  ounce  rhodamine  5  O. 

UOHT  LAVENDER. 
One-quarter  acid  violet  4  BN.;   100 
grains  rhodamine  Q. 

OUVE  GREEN. 
One  per  cent  fast  green  B.;   1  per 
cent  last  yellow  Ex.;  4  ounces  orange 
II. 

ROSE. 
One  per  cent  rhodamine  S  O. 

NAVY  BLUE. 
Two  per  cent    indigo    blue    N.;    4 
ounces  acid  violet  2  BN. 
RED. 
One  per  cent  fast  red  R. 
LIGHT  GREEN. 
One   per   cent  acid   Victoria  green 
SN. 


COTTON  COLORS. 
Following  are  the  dyeing  particulars 
Tor  cotton  colors: 

BLUE. 

Four  per  cent  brilliant  benzo  blue  f 

B.;  20  per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent 


LIGHT  BROWN. 

Two  per  cent  diamine  brown  B.;   J 

per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow  13.;    20 

per   cent    Glauber's;    2   per   cent   sal 

soda. 

OLIVE  BROWN. 

Three   per  cent  chloramlne  yellow 

M. ;  \i  per  cent  benzo  dark  green  B.; 

y,  per  cent  benzo  brown  B. 

TAN. 

One-half  per  cent  benzo  faat  orange 

S.;  2  per  cent  chryeopnenine;  2  ounces 

benzo  fast  black. 

GREEN. 

Eight  per  cent  Immedlal  green  GG.; 

S  per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  3  per  cent 

soda  ash;  30  per  cent  Glauber's  salt. 

NAVY   BLUE. 

Ten  per  cent  immedlal  tndone  3  B; 

10   per  cent   sodium   sulphide;    3  per 

cent  sods  ash;  30  per  cent  Glauber's 

salt. 

OLIVE. 

Five  per  cent  pyrogens  olive  G.;  5 

per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  2  per  cent 

soda  ash;   20  per  cent  Glauber's  salt. 

RED. 

Five  per  cent  benzo  fast  red  4  BS.; 

30  per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent  sal 

TERRY  PILE  FABRICS 

Terry  Is  a  fabric  In  which  the  dis- 
tinguishing effect  Is  small  loops  of 
warp  yarn,  uncut  pile,  projecting  from 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  cloth,  these 
loops  being  tied  to  the  ground  cloth  In 
regular  or  irregular  order  as  desired. 

The  terry  principle  of  construction, 
which  has  been  developed  with  the 
power  loom,  Is  used  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  terry  toweling, 
known  generally  as  Turkish  toweling. 

These  towels  are  made  In  various 
sizes  and  grades  from  the  cheap  fab- 
rics made  almost  entirely  from  waste 
yarns  to  those  made  of  the  beat  qual- 
ity of  cotton  obtainable. 

Terry  pile  is  the  simplest  of  the 
many  types  of  warp  pile  goods,  the  ef- 
fect being  obtained  without  the  use 
of  wires. 
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Two  warps  va  required:  (a)  the 
ground  warp;    <b)  the  pile  warp. 

The  ground  warp  contains  the  sel- 
vage and  ground  ends,  and  Is  wound 
on  the  regular  loom  beam.  This  beam 
Is  heavily  weighted  In  the  loom.  The 
pile  warp  Is  usually  wound  on  a  light 
beam  and  Is  allowed  to  let  off  the 
warp  very  easily. 

The  reason  for  the  difference  In  ten- 
sion on  the  wsxpe  Is  to  allow  the 
ground  warp  to  remain  tight  and  the 


mm 


pile  warp  to  go  forward  easily  when  It 
Is  required  to  loop. 

Pigs.  1,  I  and  3  will  serve  to  Illus- 
trate the  relation  of  a  terry  design  to 
the  cloth.  Circles  Indicate  picks; 
dotted  lines,  ground  ends;  continuous 
lines,  pile  ends.  The  numbered  ends 
In  each  figure  correspond. 

Assuming  F  to  represent  the  fell  of 
the  cloth,  and  the  last  pick  of  a  re- 
peat. Fig.  2  shows  how  the  three  suc- 
ceeding picks  A,  B  and  C  would  appear 
when  about  to  be  driven  to  the  fell  of 
the  cloth,  and  Fig.  3  a  section  of  the 
cloth  with  the  loop  completed. 

Figs,  4,  5  and  6  illustrate  a  design 
and.  sectional  view  of  a  terry  cloth  In 


which  the  pile  Is  distributed  on  one 
side  of  the  cloth  only.  Cloth  of  this 
type  Is  used  for  furniture  coverings 
and  as  a  ground  for  embroidered  ef- 
fects. 

Figured  terry  goods  are  made  by 
combining  colored  yarns  and  terry 
effects,  the  terry  being  thrown  on  eith- 
er side  when  the  other  is  weaving  a 
ground  weave.  The  face  and  back  are 
reversible. 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 

In  order  to  weave  terry  toweling  a 
dobby  loom  differing  from  the  ordi- 
nary loom  Is  required.  The  principal 
point  of  difference  Is  In  its  having 
mechanism  to  allow  two  (in  three-pick 
terry)  out  of  three  picks  to  be  beat- 
en up  to  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  fell  of  the  cloth,  this  distance  de- 
pending upon  the  length  of  pile  de- 
sired, then  forcing  these  two  picks 
along  with  every  third  pick,  to  the 
feU  of  the  cloth. 

The  object  of  this  Is  to  allow  the 
first  two  picks  to  fasten  themselves 
Into  the  pile  ends,  say  one-half  Inch 
from  the  cloth,  so  that  when  the  three 
picks  are  driven  home  together  the 
pile  ends  will  go  along  with  them, 
making  a  loop  slightly  less  than  % 
Inch.  At  the  same  time  the  three  picks 
will  slide  over  the  ground  ends,  these 
interlacing  with  the  filling  as  In  an 
ordinary  cloth. 

To  accomplish  the  three-pick  move- 
ment to  form  the  loop  one  of  twr 
methods  is  adopted:  (a)  By  rocking 
or  oscillating  reed  which  is  held  back 
or  forced  to  the  fell  of  the  cloth  as  de- 
sired; (b)  by  a  rocking  whip  roll  and 
back  roll  terry  motion.  With  this  de- 
vice the  reed  Is  held  firm,  the  cloth  be- 
ing moved  back  toward  the  rear  of  the 
loom  every  third  pick.  A  backward 
and  forward  movement,  similar  to  that 
of  the  cloth,  is  imparted  to  the  tem- 
ples. The  length  of  pile  can  be  varied 
as  desired,  or  the  weave  can  be  chang- 
ed from  terry  to  regular,  or  from  reg- 
ular to  terry  as  required. 

A  loom  for  weaving  terry  towels,  be- 
sides having  mechanism  for  making 
the  pile,  contains  mechanism  for  one 
or  more  of  the  following:  (a)  A  boy 
motion,  for  Inserting  different  colors 
or  kinds  of  filling;  (b)  a  fringe  motion 
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for  making  fringe  at  the  end  of  each 
towel;  (c)  a  motion  for  changing  the 
weave  from  terry  to  regular  construc- 
tion or  vice  versa  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  each  towel  This  1b  usually  ac- 
complished with  a  multiplier  or  re- 
peater, or  with  a  measuring  devlei 
which  automatically  brings  Into  play 
the  pattern  chain  required. 

Terry  looms  are  usually  heavily  built 
and  contain  stands  for  as  least  two- 
warp  beams. 

FINISHING. 

Some  toweling  la  sold  in  the  gray 
but  most  of  It  is  bleached.  First  proc 
ess:  Boiled  with  4  per  cent  caustic 
soda,  boll  for  13  hours,  rinsed  through 
water;  second,  again  boiled  with  4 
per  cent  caustic  soda,  boll  for  10 
hours;  third,  passed  through  acid  bath 
H  degree  Tw.  sulphuric  acid,  rinsed 
with  water;  fourth,  passed  through 
chlorine  water  at  V4  degree  Tw.  and 
laid  down  in  bin  until  white;  fifth, 
passed  through  acid  bath  of  M,  degree 
Tw.  sulphuric  acid  and  rinsed  well 
with  water,  dried  and  cut  up  lntc 
towels. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  yarns  of  which  terry  cloth  are 
made  vary  from  those  made  of  waste 
stock  to  those  made  of  long  staple 
combed  stock  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  describe  one  particular  grade 
to  make  tt  cover  all  terry  cloth.  For 
this  article  we  will  suppose  the 
average  count  of  the  yarn  Is  l-46s 
and  will  give  the  carding  and  spin- 
ning particulars  for  this  count  of 
yam  In  both  warp  and  filling  yarns. 
We  will  also  consider  that  the  stock 
Is  carded. 

THE  MACHINERY  USED 
wonld  be  found  In  the  equipment  found 
In  the  second  division  of  mills,  as  giv- 
en In  a  previous  article.  The  cotton 
would  be  brought  from  the  cotton 
shed  and  sampled  by  the  one  In 
charge  of  this  Job;  sometimes  It  la 
the  overseer,  sometimes  the  "super." 
and  sometimes.  In  large  mills,  a  cot- 
ton sampler  Is  employed.  All  bates 
containing  cotton  not  up  to  grade  or 
length  of  staple  should  be  placed  at 


one  side  and  not  put  Into  the  mixing. 
The  mixing  should  be  as  large  as  pos- 
sible and  may  be  done  either  by  hand 
or,  aa  Is  more  generally  the  custom,  by 
a  bale  breaker.  One  bale  breaker  la 
able  to  take  care  of  a  great  many 
bales  of  cotton  per  week.  The  cotton 
Is  fed  to  the  bale  breaker  from  several 
bales  of  cotton,  a  little  being  taken 
from  each.  This  is  so  that  the  cotton 
from  all  the  bales  will  be  intermixed, 
and  in  this  manner  a  more  even  yarn 
is  apt  to  result  After  passing  the 
.  bale  breaker  the  cotton  is  conveyed  to 
the  mixing  bins  by  an  arrangement  of 
endless  lattices,  which  may  be  moved 
when  it  Is  desired  to  drop  the  cotton 
into  another  bin. 

THE  MIXING 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  as  long  as 
possible,  especially  If  the  mixing  is 
done  by  hand.  The  cotton  Is  then 
put  through  a  bale  breaker  and  three 
processes  of  picking.  The  hopper  of 
the  opener  or  feeder  should  always  be 
kept  more  than  half  full  so  that  the 
spiked  lifting  apron  will  always  be 
carrying  a  load  to  the  pin  beater.  In 
this  manner  an  even  amount  of  cotton 
Is  fed  to  the  feed  rolls  of  the  break- 
er picker.  The  breaker  picker  la  pro- 
vided with  either  a  two  or  three  armed 
rigid  type  of  beater.  If  two-bladed, 
the  speed  should  not  exceed  1,600  rev- 
olutions per  minute  for  this  grade  and 
staple  of  cotton  (1  5-lt-lnch  peeler). 
The  total  weight  of  the  lap  at  the 
front  end  of  the  breaker  picker  la  40 
pounds  or  a  16-ounce  lap.  These  laps 
are  put  up  at  the  intermediate  picker 
and  doubled  4  Into  1.  This  picker  may 
be  provided  either  with  a  rigid  or  pin 
type  of  beater.  They  both  have  a 
great  many  favorites  among  the  trade. 
The  speed  of  a  rigid  two-bladed  type 
should  be  about  1,460  revolutions  per 
minute. 

THE  FAN  SPEED 
should  .be  about  1,060  revolutions  pet 
minute.  If  a  pin  beater  Is  used,  the 
speed  of  the  fan  may  be  reduced.  This 
Is  on  account  of  the  amount  of  draft 
that  this  beater  creates  Itself.  The 
total  weight  or  the  lap  at  the  head  end 
of  this  machine  1b  37  pounds  or  a  18- 
ounce  lap.  These  laps  are  put  up  at 
the  flniaher  picker  and  doubled  *  lntc 
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1.  What  baa  been  said  of  the 
beater  at  the  Intermediate  picker  ap- 
plies here,  except  that  the  speed  of  a 
two-bladed  rigid  type  should  be  1,400 
revolutions  per  minute.  This  gives 
the  cotton  passing  through  It  about  42 
beats  or  blows  per  inch.  The  cut  rov- 
ing la  brought  to  the  picker  room  and 
put  through  a  special  picker  (to  take 
out  the  twist)  and  then  is  run  through 
a  breaker  picker  to  form  It  into  a  lap, 
and  these  laps  are  mixed  with  tbe  raw 
stock  at  the  finisher  picker  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  laps  raw  stock  to  one 
lap  cut  waste.   The  total 

WEIGHT  OF  THE  LAP 
at  the  front  of  the  finisher  picker 
should  be  about  36  pounds  or  a  12U- 
ounce  lap.  These  laps  are  put  up  at 
the  card;  the  draft  of  which  should 
not  exceed  110.  The  card  clothing 
used  should  be  for  carding  medium 
counts.  This  should  be  ground  at 
least  once  a  month  all  over,  after 
which  the  card  should  be  reset  Use 
gauges  that  are  straight  and  not  bent 
all  out  of  shape.  The  cards  should  be 
stripped  three  times  a  day  and  kept 
clean.  The  speed  of  the  licker-in 
should  be  about  300  revolutions  per 
minute  and  the  flats  should  make  one 
complete  revolution  every  GO  minutes. 
The  weight  of  the  sliver  should  he  65 
grains  per  yard,  with  a  production  of 
TOO  pounds  for  a  week  of  60  bourn. 
Use  as  large  a  doffer  as  possible.  This 
sliver  Is  put  up  at  the  drawing  frame 
and  doubled  6  into  1.  The  silver 
should  be  run  through 
THREE  PROCESSES  OF  DRAWING. 
Either  metallic  or  leather-covered  top 
rolls  may  be  used  to  good  advantage. 
Whichever  top  roll  Is  used,  it  should 
be  kept  In  the  best  of  shape.  The 
weight  of  the  sliver  at  the  front  of  the 
finisher  drawing  should  be  about  70 
grains  per  yard.  This  Is  put  up  at 
the  slubber  and  made  Into  .55  hank 
roving.  This  Is  put  through  three 
processes  of  fly  frames  and  made  Into 
9  hank,  the  bank  roving  at  each  proc- 
ess being  as  follows:  1st,  1.25  bank; 
Sd,  3.50  hank,  and  fine,  9  hank.  This 
le  then  taken  to  the  ring  spinning 
room  and  made  Into  45s  warp  yarn  on 
a  frame  with  the  following  particulars: 


Gauge  of  frame,  2)  Inches;  diameter 
of  ring,  IV,  inches;  length  of  traverse, 
6  Inches;  speed  of  spindles,  10,000  rev- 
olutions per  minute;  twist  per  Inch, 
30.18.  This  Is  then  spooled  and  warp- 
ed and  the  required  number  of  warps 
put  up  at  the  slasher  to  give  the  re- 
quired number  of  ends  at  the  front 
warp.  For  making  45b  filling  yarn  use 
a  frame  having  the  following  particu- 
lars: Diameter  of  ring,  l"4  Inches; 
length  of  traverse,  5K  Inches;  twist 
per  Inch,  25;  speed  of  spindles,  8,600 
revolutions  per  minute. 


SATINE  or  SATEEN 

Satlne,  or  sateen,  Is  a  cotton  fabric 
with  a  smooth,  lustrous  surface  resem- 
bling satin.  The  latter  Is  made  of  silk. 
The  weaves  for  satlne  and  aatinea  are 
similar. 

Satlnes,  which  are  of  two  kinds, 
warp  satlnes  and  filling  satlnes,  are 
made  in  a  great  variety  of  weights 
and  qualities,  and  are  used  for  many 
purposes. 

The  bulk  of  the  goods  are  made  on 
the  filling  satin  principle  and  are  used 
for  linings,  corset  covers,  dress  goods, 
etc.  These  are  usually  woven  grey 
and  are  bleached,  or  piece  dyed  In 
varying  colors. 

Warp  satlnes  are  used  for  mattress 
and  furniture  coverings. 

Stripe  effects  are  made  by  using  a 
warp  containing  different  colors  and 
a  warp  satlne  weave.  Warp  and  filling 
satlnes  are  also  printed,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  the  smooth  face  lend* 
Ing  Itself  very  readily  to  this  process. 

COLORED  EFFECTS 
made  In  the  loom  are  confined  to 
stripes  made  when  a  warp  satlne 
weave  Is  used,  because  the  warp  cov- 
ers tbe  Oiling  almost  entirely.  In  a 
filling  satlne  the  filling  practically  cov- 
ers all  the  warp,  and  color  Inserted 
here  would  show  In  barry  effect  across 
the  cloth. 

The  smooth,  lustrous  effect  of  sat- 
lnes is  due  in  large  measure  to  tbe 
weave  used.  Briefly  stated,  satin e 
weaves  are  made  on  from  five  ends 
upward;  they  are  complete  on  the 
same  number  of  ends  as  picks;    each 
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and  and  each  pick  Interlaces  only 
twice  in  each  repeat;  the  interlacing!! 
do  not  support  each  other,  at  least 
one  end  or  one  pick  separating  them. 

In  filling  satines  each  end  is  raised 
over  one  pick  only  In  each  repeat; 
warp  satines,  vice  verna. 

Figs.  1  and  2  illustrate  the  only  two 
filling  satlne  weaves  that  can  be  made 
on  five  ends.  Both  of  these  weaves  are 


used  In  the  trade,  some  buyers  prefer- 
ring one  to  the  other,  according  to  the 
effect  desired. 

Figs.  3  and  4  show  warp  satlne 
weaves  on  seven  ends  each. 

The  constructions  of  ailing  satlne 
fabrics  vary  from  about  61  to  over  100 
sley  and  120  to  300  or  more  picks. 

The  following,  which  show  results 
of  the  analyses  of  five  different  satlne 
fabrics,  will  serve  to  show  that  the 
satlne  principle  of  construction  is  used 
In  fabrics  of  widely  differing  quali- 
ties. 

Sample  No.  1.  Colored  warp  satlne 
stripe  cloth  for  upholstery;  96  ends 
and  52  picks  per  inch;  Ts  cotton  yarn 
for  warp  and  lis  for  filling.  Woven 
with  weave  Fig.  5,  a  5-end  warp  satlne 

The  filling  in  this  particular  sample 
Is  twisted  harder  than  the  warp. 

Sample  No.  2.  A  fine  warp  satlne  of 
good  quality,  made  with  a  7- end 
weave;  152  sley  and  80  picks;  2-SOs 
warp  and  30s  filling. 

Samples  1  and  2,  as  well  as  almost 
all  warp  satines,  on  account  of  the 
large  proportion  of  warp  on  the  face, 
would  be  woven  face  down  In  the 
loom. 

Sample  No.  3.  A  filling  satlne  of  fair 
quality;  72  sley  and  150  picks;  45s 
warp  and  70s  filling.    Weave  Fig.  L 

Sample  No.  4.  96  sley  and  2S0  picks; 
45s  warp  and  97s  filling.  Weave  Fig. 
1. 


Samples  4  and  6  are  of  good  quality. 

Satines,  whether  warp  or  filling,  are 
usually  woven  on  single  box  cam 
looms  or  heavier  build  than  plain 
sheeting  looms.  The  selvages  are  ac- 
tuated by  a  selvage  motion.  If  woven 
on  dobby  looms,  the  salvage  motion 
Is  dispensed  with. 

One  warp  only  Is  required.  The 
ends  are  drawn  through  the  harnesses 
in  straight  order. 

In  practice  It  has  been  found  ad- 
visable, when  weaving  heavily  pick- 
ed satines,  to  use  a  reed  that  is  no 
deeper  than  Is  necessary.  For  warp 
satlne,  on  account  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  ends  and  comparatively  few 
picks  per  Inch,  deeper  reeds  are  used, 
so  that  the  wires  will  give,  to  some 
extent,  for  knots. 

FINISHING  SATINES. 

Satlne  tickings  are  sheared  and  then 
calendered  with  hot  steam  rollers,  the 
steaming  being  done  In  front  of  the 
machines;  the  appearance  is  improved 
by  gas  singeing.  A  method  of  finish- 
ing ordinary  dyed  yarn  satines  la  to 
first  saturate  them  with  a  mixture  of 
corn  or  potato  starch,  China  clay  or 
baryta  and  tallow.  To  this  is  added 
soap  or  olelne,  with  wax  and  glue  slse. 
They  are  then  mangled,  dried,  damped, 
calendered,  folded  and  pressed. 

There  are  many  satines  which  are 
made  from  grey  yarn  and  then  finish- 
ed as  desired.  This  method  of  manu- 
facture has  developed  extensively  dur- 
ing recent  years  and  Is  much  more 
economical  than  was  formerly  noted 
where  bleached  and  dyed  yarns  were 
used.  Many  of  the  so-called  galateae 
are  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  rath- 
er coarse  satlne,  which  baa  been  wo- 
ven with  grey  yarns  then  bleached 
and  afterward  printed  with  various 
striped  patterns. 

For  printed  or  dyed  satines,  starch 
with  a  small  portion  of  soda  crystals 
for  a  stiff  finish,  and  soluble  oil  with 
soda  for  a  soft  finish  are  used. 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Satines  are  made  up  of  various 
counts  of  yarns,  the  different  samples 
analysed  being  only  a  few  of  the  va- 
rious grades  made,  bat  they  Illustrate 
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the  various  grades  very  well.  For  the 
carting  and  spinning  particulars  of  a 
satine,  sample  No.  G  will  be  taken  as 
an  example.  This  la  made  up  of  comb- 
ed yarns  of  60s  for  warp  and  Tfia  for 
filling;.  The  cotton  need  would  be 
Egyptian  or  peeler  of  H-lncb  staple. 
Tbla  grade  of  satine  la  made  In  either 
the  second  or  third  division  of  mills, 
as  given  In  a  previous  lesson.  Of 
oourse,  • 

THE  EQUIPMENT 
will  have  to  Include  combers.  The  cot- 
ton la  flrat  sampled  and  then  mixed  In 
a  manner  that  has  been  described  In 
previous  lessons.  It  Is  better  to  use 
a  bale  breaker,  but  cotton  mar  be 
mixed  by  band.  If  mixed  by  hand,  let 
the  mixing  stand  a  little  longer  to  dry 
and  open  out  as  the  cotton  Is  com- 
pressed very  tightly  In  tbe  bales. 
These  Egyptian  balsa  weigh  consider- 
ably more  than  the  American  bales. 

The  good  waste  from  the  machines 
up  to  the  alubber  should  be  mixed  in 
at  the  mixing  bin.  The  cotton  Is  next 
put  through  an  opener  and  three  proc- 
esses of  picking.  The  hopper  of  the 
opener  should  always  be  kept 
OVER  HALF  FULL, 
so  that  an  even  amount  of  cotton  will 
be  fed  to  the  breaker  picker.  The 
breaker  picker  la  provided  with  either 
a  two  or  three  bladed  beater  of  a  rigid 
type.  If  the  former,  the  speed  should 
be  about  1,350  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  total  weight  of  the  lap  at  the  front 
should  be  40  pounds  or  a  16-ounce  lap. 
These  laps  are  put  up  at  tbe  Interme- 
diate picker  and  doubled  4  Into  1.  The 
beater  of  this  picker  is  either  a  two 
or  three  bladed  rigid  or  a  bin  beater. 
If  the  former,  the  speed  of  It  should  be 
1,350  revolutions  per  minute.  If  a 
pin  beater  la  used,  the  fan  speed  should 
be  reduced  tor  reasons  given  In  a  pre- 
vious article.  The  total  weight  of  the 
lap  at  the  front  should  be  36  pounds 
or  a  U-ounce  lap.  These  taps  are- 
doubled  4  Into  1  at  tbe  finisher  picker, 
At  this  picker  the  cut-roving  waste, 
which  has  previously  been  put  through 
a  roving  picker,  to  take  out  the  twist, 
and  a  breaker  to  form  the  fluffy  mass 
Into  a  lap,  is  mixed  In  in 
the  proportion  of  three  laps 
W     raw      stock    to      one      lap     or 


cut-roving  waste.  If  the  equipment 
of  machinery  does  not  Include  a  roving; 
picker,  the  cut  roving  Is  mixed  In  at 
the  mixing  bin,  care  being  taken  to 
spread  It  over  the  entire  mixing.  Tbe 
speed  of  the  finisher  picker  beater  of 
a  rigid  two-bladed  type  is  1,200  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  Tbe  total  weight  of 
the  lap  at  tbe  trout  is  35  pounds  or  a 
12^-ounce  lap.  These  laps  are  put  up 
at  the  card.  The  wire  fillet  used 
should  be  120s  for  cylinder  and  130s 
for  doffer  and  .fiats.  Use  a  26  or  27 
Inch  diameter  doffer.  The  speed  of 
the  cylinder  should  be  160  revolutions 
per  minute;  llcker-ln,  300  revolutions 
per  minute.  Top  flats  should  make  one 
complete  revolution  in  35  minutes. 
The  draft  of  the  card  on  this  stock 
should  not  be  less  than   125. 

THE  CARDS 
should  be  stripped  three  times  a  day 
and  ground  at  least  once  a  month,  at 
which  time  the  various  settings  should 
be  gone  over.  Set  doffer  to  cylinder 
with  a  5  gauge.  The  sliver  at  the  front 
weighs  55  grains  per  yard  and  the 
production  Is  about  475  pounds  per 
week  of  60  hours.  This  sliver  is  taken 
to  the  silver  lap  machine  and  doubled 
14  Into  1  for  an  M-lnch  lap  (wide)  or 
20  Into  1  for  a  10H-lnch  lap.  These 
laps  are  generally  put  through  a  rib- 
bon lap  machine,  the  weight  of  them 
being  330  grains  per  yard  for  an  8%- 
Incb  lap  or  3S0  grains  for  a  1054-Inch 
lap.  The  laps  are  doubled  6  Into  1'  at 
the  ribbon  lap,  the  weight  at  the  front 
being  265  for  an  83-incb  lap  and  320 
grains  for  a  10%-fnch  lap.  These  laps 
are  put  up  at  the  comber  and  doubled 
either  6  or  8  Into  1,  according  to 
whether  the  comber  Is  a  six  or  eight 
head  comber. 

THE  EIGHT-HEAD  COMBER  - 
Is  the  one  that  is  being  put  In  nowa- 
days, very  few  of  the  six-head  being 
sold.  A  new  development  which  has 
been  noted  the  last  few  years  is.  the 
use  of  single  head  combers.  Those-  We 
practically  entirely  produced  tar  for- 
eign countries,  their  method  of  Opera- 
tion being  somewhat  different  than  the 
old  style  machine,  and  for  various  rea  ■ 
bods  they  are  considered  more  satis- 
factory than   the  six  or  eight  head 
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comber.  Probably  there  are  a  greater 
Dumber  of  such  machines  being  In- 
stalled In  now  mills  than 
there  are  of  tbe  older  stylo  ma- 
chine. The  speed  of  the  comber  should 
be  at  least  90  nips  per  minute,  and 
may  ran  up  as  blgb  as  105.  The  per- 
centage taken  out  should  be  about  20. 
Tbe  weight  of  the  silver  at  the  front 
is  40  grains  per  yard.  The  combed 
silver  Is  next  put  through  two  proc- 
esses of  drawing,  the  speed  of  tbe 
front  roll  being  400  revolutions  per 
minute.  Either  metallic  or  leather- 
covered  top  rolls  ma;  be  used,  gener- 
ally the  latter.  These  should  be  var- 
nished frequently  and  those  that  are 
damaged,  fluted,  loose  or  not  true 
should  not  be  run.  If  the  latter,  they 
may  be  buffed,  aa  may  also  tbe  leather 
rolls  at  the  comber.  See  that  the  stop 
motions  are  all  in  working  order,  and 
that  the  traverse  motion  Is  set  and 
working  so  that  the  whole  surface 
of  tbe  leather  rolls  is  used. 
THE  SETTING 
or  spread  of  the  rolls  for  this  stock 
should  be  11  inches  front  roll  to  sec- 
ond: 1M  Inches  second  roll  to  third, 
and  1%  or  11  Inches  third  to  back 
roll,  according  to  bulk  of  cotton  being 
fed.  The  doublings  at  the  drawing 
frames  are  6  Into  1.  The  weight  of 
the  sliver  at  the  front  is  60  grains  per 
yard.  This  sliver  is  put  through  the 
slubber  and  made  Into  .70  hank  rov- 
ing, after  which  It  Is  put  through  three 
processes  of  fly  frames  and  made  Into 
the  following  hank  roving  at  each 
frame.  First  Intermediate,  1.76;  sec- 
ond Intermediate,  4.G0;  and  fine,  15; 
at  the  fine  frame  the  lays  per  Inch  on 
tbe  bobbin  being  48. 

The  standard  for  twist  for  this  kind 
of  cotton  is  1.2  multiplied  by  the 
square  root  of  the  count.  For  exam- 
ple, the  count  or  hank  Is  15.  Tbe 
square  root  of  1G  Is  8.87,  which  mul- 
tiplied by  12,  equals  4.64.  If  the  stand- 
ard for  twist  on  this  frame  was  94.9. 
the  twist  gear  used  would  be  20.  The 
method  by  which  this  la  found  Is  by 
dividing  the  constant  for  twist  by  the 
standard  for  twist  (American  frames). 
Look  out  for  the  leather  top  rolls, 
traverse  and  clearers  to  see  that  each 
Is  performing  Its  duty  properly.     Of 


course,  the  speed  of  the  rolls 
Is  very  Important,  the  general  method 
being  to  gain  1-16  of  an  Inch  over 
stock  at  each  roll.  Tbe  production 
should  be  about  33  bank  per  spindle 
per  week  of  60  hours.  The  15-banh 
roving  is  taken  to  the  ring  spinning 
room  and  made  into  60s  warp  yarn  on 
a  frame  having  a  gauge  of  21  Inches; 
ring  diameter  of  1^4  inches,  and 
length  of  traverse,  6  Indies;  with  spin- 
dle speed  of  10,000  revolutions  per 
minute.  Tbe  yarn  is  then  put  through 
a  spooler  and  warper  and  then  a  slash- 
er. The  filling  yarn  Is  made  from  the 
15-hank  roving  on  a  frame  having  a 
114 -Inch  diameter  ring,  5-inch  traverse 
and  spindle  speed  of  7.40O  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  roving  for  the  filling 
yarn  may  be  taken  to  the  mule  room, 
but  for  this  class  of  goods  Is  gener- 
ally taken  to  the  ring  frame  spinning 


Dyeing  and  Finishing  Particulars. 

PINK. 
One-naif  per  cent  Erika    pink;    20 
per  cent   Glauber's;    2    per   cent    sal 
soda. 

HELIOTROPE. 
One  per  cent  tetraao  chlorine  lilac 
B.;  20  per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent 
sal  soda. 

NAVT  BLUE. 

Three  per  cent  tetraso  bine  Rx.;  25 

per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent  sal  soda. 

GRAT. 

One-half  per  cent  thlo  gray  B.;   10 

per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent  sal  soda. 

LIGHT   SLATE. 

One-half  per  cent  direct  black  S.; 

20  per  cent  Glauber's;   2  per  cent  sal 

aoda. 

PEACOCK  BLUB. 
Two  per  cent  Eboll  blue  fl.;~  20  per 
cent  Glauber's;  2  per  oent  sal  soda.'. 
RED.    : '      -.".'"-:: 
Three  per  cent  direct  red  B.;  20  ptjr 
cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent  sal  soda; 
SLATE. 
Two   per   cent   katlgen   black   SW.; 
2  per  cent  sodium  sulphide;    20    per 
cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent  sod*  ash. 
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ROYAL  BLUE. 
Three  per  cent  brilliant  benzo  blue 


TAN  BROWN. 
Three  per  cent  benzo  last  orange  S.; 
2  per  cent  chrysophenlne;  %  per  cent 
benzo  fast  black;    30  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's; 2  per  cent  sal  soda. 

SKY  BLUB. 
One  and  three-  quarters  per  cent  dla- 


BROWN. 

Three  per  cent  diamine  brown  B. ;  30 
per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent  sal 
soda. 

WINE. 

Three  per  cent  diamine  Bordeaux 
B.;  30  per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent 
sal  soda. 

SCARLET. 

Two  and  one-hall  per  cent  diamine 
scarlet  B.;  2G  per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per 
cent  sal  soda. 

Satlnes  are  finished  by  passing 
through  a  calender  machine  to  give  a 
Hue  luster  finish  and  are  sometimes 
placed  on  a  beetle  machine  and  beetled 
for  two  hours.  They  are  starched  first 
with  a  very  light  starch,  and  a  little 
white  soluble  softening,  to  give  a 
soft,  smooth  feel. 


MUSUH — BUTCHER'S  MUSLIN 

Muslin  is  commercially  understood 
to  mean  a  soft  cotton  fabric,  used  for 
various  purposes,  but  principally  for 
dress  goods,  underwear,  sheetings, 
etc.  Some  muslins  are  named  from 
their  place  of  production,  as  Asoreem, 
Dacca,  India,  Madras  and  Swiss, 
while  some  are  named  from  the 
use  to  which  they  are  chiefly  put,  as 
butcher's  muslin,  which  derives  Its 
name  from  the  fact  that  It  Is  chiefly 
used  by  grocery  men  and  butcbers  In 
the  form  of  aprons  and  coverings.  It 
Is  a  strong  bleached  fabric,  well  suit- 
ed for  the  purposes.  Muslin  Is  so  call- 
ed from  Mosul,  a  city  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  where  was   once  the 


chief  seat  of  Its  manufacture,  but  to- 
day large  quantities  are  manufactured 
In  the  United  States. 

The  quality  of  muslin  Is  as  varied 
as  are  the  names  by  which  It  Is 
known.  Butcher's  muslin  Is  but  a  sub- 
stitute for  butcher's  linen.  Cotton  is 
cheaper  and  almost  as  durable,  and 
because  of  this  it  has  forced  itself  to 
the  front.  Butcher's  muslin  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  Its 
coarseness.  However,  considerable 
quantities  are  used  for  summer  outing 
dresses,  for  which  purposes  the 
bleached  fabric  only  Is  used.  The  un- 
bleached Is  used  principally  for  sheet- 
ings and  sometimes  for  pillow  cases. 
The  unbleached  fabric  is  preferred 
where  durability  Is  the  chief  object.  It 
Is  a  common  fact  that  unbleached  fab- 
rics will  wear  better  than  bleached. 

Muslin  is  used  only  in  the  bleached 
or  unbleached  state.  The  fabric  Is 
seldom  dyed. 

As  previously  mentioned,  there  are 
various  kinds  of  muslin;  in  fact,  any- 
thing in  the  line  of  soft  cotton  fab- 
rics may  be  termed  muslin.  The  name 
by  which  a  particular  kind  la  common- 
ly known  may  vary  likewise  In  quality, 
as,  for  example,  there  are  several 
qualities  of  butcher's  muslin,  aa  an 
analysis  would  prove. 

Analysis  of  a  fair  grade  of  butcher's 
muslin,  which  retails  at  16  cents  per 
yard:  width  In  reed,  37^  Inches;  fin- 
ished width,  36  Inches;  ends  In  warp. 
1,900:  1.844  In  body;  28  ends  each 
side  equal  56,  selvage;  total,  1,900;  WO 
x  2  reed;  62  ends  per  Inch  finished; 
warp.  l-12s  cotton;  take-up  during 
weaving,  8  per  cent;  filling,  40  picks 
per  Inch  In  loom;  38  picks  per  Inch 
finished;  l-15s  cotton;  weight  per  yard 
In  the  gray,  5  ounces. 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 

Muslin  is  a  plain  woven  fabric;  con- 
sequently any  loom  may  be  used  In 
the  weaving  of  these  goods.  The  cost 
of  production  Is,  of  course,  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  speed  of  the  loom 
and  the  number  of  looms  a  weaver 
can  take  care  of.  The  least  expense 
would  be  Incurred  by  using  an  auto- 
matic loom. 

The  warp  should  be  sized 
so     as     to     withstand     the    chef- 
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Ing  during  weaving.  As  a  rule,  all 
alngle  yarns  are  sized  before  they  are 
beamed.  The  warp  la  drawn  In  on  4 
harnesses.    Fig.  1  shows  design. 


F1*.  h 
FIN18H1NO. 

The  unbleached  receives  little  or  no 
finishing.  After  It  comes  from  the 
loom,  it  Is  simply  boiled  off,  dried, 
made  up  Into  rolls  and  then  shipped. 

When  the  fabric  is  to  be  bleached, 
It  ia  first  boiled  off,  then  subjected  to 
the  bleaching  chemicals,  after  which 
It  is  sometimes  subjected  to  a  very 
light  sizing,  composed  of  corn,  or 
wheat,  glycerine,  bees'  or  Japan  wax, 
after  which  it  Is  run  through  a  rotary 
press,  then  made  up  into  rolls  or  fold- 
ed and  shipped. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  yarns  of  which  butcher's  mus- 
lin Is  made  are  of  a  low  count  and  are 
made  In  mills  of  the  first  division.  The 
grade  of  cloth  Is  sometimes  made  up 
of  raw  stock  and  a  certain  percentage 
of  waste.  The  raw  stock  used  very 
rarely  exceeds  J  Inch  In  staple  and 
Is  of  a  low  grade  American  cotton. 
While  the  same  care  is  not  taken  of 
:  this  class  cotton  at  the  different  proc- 
esses for  this  cloth,  still  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  each  machine  is 
working  properly  to  Its  best  advan- 
tage tor  production.  In  this  class  of 
goods  production  Is 

THE  FIRST  CONSIDERATION 
and  quality  the  second.  This  does  not 
mean  that  quality  should  be  sacrificed 
wholly  tor  production,  but  that  the 
machines  should  be  driven  to  a  great- 
er extent  and  the  best  possible  work 
turned  off  of  them  under  these  condi- 
tions. For  example,  at  the  card  the 
top  fiats  should  not  be  set  or  driven 
at  the  same  speed  as  when  finer  goods 
are  made,  and  so  It  is  with  all  the  ma- 
chines. The  cotton  mixings  should  al- 
ways be  as  large  as  possible  and 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  as  long  aa 


possible  before  being  used.  This  gives 
the  cotton  a  chance  to  dry  out.  A  bet- 
ter plan  (If  there  ia  room  enough) 
la  to  have  two  large  mixing*  «jnj  use 
the  cotton  from  one  while  the  other 
Is  drying  out  If  cotton  Is  very  damp, 
the  heat  ahould  be  turned  on  to  help 
dry  It  out.  This  la  generally  done  at 
night  or  over  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
It  la  at  this  point  that  the  good  waste 
from  all  the  machines  is  mixed  in, 
care  being  taken  to  see  that  the  waste 
Is  apread  as  evenly  as  possible  over 
the  mixing.  As  the  cotton  Is  generally 
quite  dirty.  It  is  put  through  an  open- 
er and  three  processes  of  picking.  The 
hopper  of  the  opener  should  always 
be  kept  full  of  cotton.  The  opener  Is 
connected  directly  with  the  breaker 
picker  and  this  machine  is  provided 
with  either  a  two  or  three  bladed  rigid 
beater,  if  of  a  two-bladed  type 

THE  SPEED 
should  be  about  1,660  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  total  weight  of  the  lap 
at  the  front  ahould  be  about  40  pounds, 
or  a  IB-ounce  lap.  These  laps  are  pnt 
up  and  doubled  four  Into  one  at  the 
Intermediate  picker.  This  beater  la 
generally  of  a  two  or  three  bladed 
rigid  type,  and  If  the  former  Its  speed 
Is  1,600  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
laps  at  the  front  of  this  machine  weigh 
88  pounds  total  weight  and  10  ounces 
per  yard.  The  laps  are  put  up  at  the 
finisher  picker  and  doubled  four  into 
one.  This  machine  Is  generally  pro- 
vided with  a  two-bladed  rigid  type  of 
beater  having  a  speed  of  about  1,600 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  laps  at 
the  head  end  weigh  40  pounds  or  14U 
ounces  to  a  yard.  An  allowance  of  10 
ounces  either  side  of  standard  Is  made 
with  this  staple  cotton.  If  the  lap  va- 
ries more  than  this.  It  should  be  nut 
over  again.   These  laps  are  pat  up  at 

THE  CARD. 
This  should  be  set  coarse  and  have 
No.  100  wire  fillet  on  cylinder  and  top 
Bat,  the  doffer  fillet  being  No.  110 
The  draft  of  card  should  not  fixcoed 
100.  Strip  cards  at  least  three-  time* 
a  day.  The  cards  on  this  stock  need 
more  stripping  than  when  long- sta- 
pled stock  Is  used,  because  of  the 
greater  bulk  passing  through  and  also 
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on  account  of  the  short  staple,  which 
fills  up  the  wire.  The  card  sliver 
weighs  65"  grains  per  yard  and  the 
production  should  be  about  1,000 
pounds  per  week  of  60  hours.  This  is 
put  through  two  processes  of  drawing 
frames.  It  Is  of  great  advantage  to  use 
metallic  rolls  on  this  class  of  goods. 
The  speed  of  Front  rolls  is  400  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  Keep  rolls  free  from 
dirt  and  fly.  The  sliver  Is  put  through 
the  slubber  and  made  into  .40  hank 
roving.  This  Is  put  through  two  proc- 
esses of  fly  frames,  having  the  follow- 
ing hank  roving:  1.30  at  the  first  and 
3.25  at  second.  The  roving  is  then 
taken  to  the  spinning  room  and  made 
into  15s  on  the  filling  frame  and  12a 
on  the  warp  frame.  Use  a  warp  frame 
with  3-incb  gauge,  2i-inch  ring  and  T- 
inch  traverse,  with  a  16.45  twist  per 
Inch  and  spindles  revolving  at  9,000 
revolutions  per  minute.  This  yarn  is 
then  spooled  and  wound  on  a  warper. 
Enough  beams  are  put  up  at  the  back 
ot  the  slasher  to  give  a  beam  with  the 
required  number  of  ends  in  front.  To 
make  16s  filling  yarn  use  a  frame  hav- 
ing 2% -inch  gauge,  1^-fncb  diam- 
eter ring,  6^-iach  traverse,  12.69 
twist  per  Inch  and  spindle  speed  of 
6,900  revolutions  per  minute. 


HENRIETTA  CLOTH 

Henrietta  cloth  Is  a  light-weight 
fabric  for  women's  wear,  made  in  all 
colors  from  single  worsted  yarn,  with 
silk  mixture  in  the  beet  qualities. 

The  cheaper  qualities  are  made  with 
cotton  and  worsted,  the  cotton  yarn 
being  for  the  warp,  while  the  worsted 
is  used  for  filling.  Henriettas  are 
made  in  various  qualities;  for  exam- 
ple, the  "all-worsted"  from  various 
grades  of  fine  worsted  yarn;  the  wor- 
sted and  silk  mixture  from  various 
grades  of  each;  the  "cotton  and  wor- 
sted" made  up  in  various  qualities  of 
cotton  and  worsted  yarn. 

When  the  fabric  is  made  with  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  yarn,  that  Is,  the 
warp  differing  from  the  filling  in  qual- 
ity or  kind,  the  cheaper  quality  or  kind 
is  In  all  Instances  used  for  warp.  The 


reason  for  this  Is  readily  understood, 
when  the  character  of  the  weave  la 
taken  Into  consideration.  The  weave 
for  this  fabric  is  a  one-up,  two-down 
twill,  the  weave  repeating  on  three 
ends  and  three  picks.    Fig.  1  shows 


Flar-  S. 

nine  repeats  of  the  weave;  Pig.  2, 
drawlng-ln  draft.  This  weave  will 
show  but  one-third  of  the  warp  on 
the  face  ot  the  fabric  and  two-thirds 
of  the  filling;  the  filling  Is  usually  of 
a  slightly  coarser  count  than  the 
warp,  especially  when  cotton  warp  is 
used,  consequently  the  filling,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  covdrs  the  warp  yarn. 
The  two  factors,  the  weave,  viz., ' — - 
twill  and  the  coarser  count  of  filling, 
give  to  the  face  or  the  fabric  a  much 
finer  feel  than  the  back.  The  feel  or 
handle  of  henriettas  is  very  important, 
consequently  the  above-mentioned 
particulars  should  be  kept  In  view 
when  constructing  a,  fabric  of  this 
character,  as  its  commercial  value  is 
largely  Influenced  by  the  feel  of  the 
fabric. 

PIECE-DYED. 

The  cloth  is  dyed  after  it  Is  woven. 
Considerable  quantities  of  cotton  and 
worsted  henriettas  are  bleached  or 
finished  In  the  gray;  when  the  cotton 
and  worsted  fabric  is  to  be  dyed,  the 
cotton  yarn  Is  prepared  so  as  to  take 
color  In  a  worsted  dye,  otherwise  two 
dyeing  processes  would  be  necessary — 
one  for  the  cotton  yarn  and  one  for 
the  worsted.  The  one-dip  or  union  dye 
makes  the  cost  of  finishing  but  normal. 
Preparing  the  cotton  yarn  for  the 
worsted  dye  Is  accomplished  before 
the  yam  la  warped  or  beamed. 
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ANALYSIS. 


1.(20.    ; 


t  ta.  ta  • 


Wwp  yarn.  1-50.  cotton. 
FILLING. 

Finished    weight    per    yard,    thre*    ouncw, 
WEAVING. 

Henriettas  are  usually  woven  on 
dobby  looms,  the  spaed  of  which  Is 
from  120  to  140  picks  per  minute;  It 
la  essential  that  the  warp  Is  well  Ble- 
ed, adding  about  15  per  cent  of  weight 
to  the  yarn;  wheat,  flour,  sago  or  po- 
tato starch  may  be  used;  In  connec- 
tion with  tbls,  a  small  quantity  of 
chloride  of  magnesium  should  be  add- 
ed to  give  the  yarn  the  necessary 
moisture  and  pliability. 
FINISHING. 

First  process:  After  the  fabric  Is 
woven,  it  is  scoured,  then  bleached, 
dyed  or  left  In  the  gray,  as  the  case 
may  be,  after  which  the  fabric  Is  sub- 
jected to  a  very  light  singeing  la  order 
to  slightly  stiffen  the  cloth,  after 
which  It  is  pressed,  then  made  up  into 
rolls. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  yarns  which  make  up  henrietta 
cloth  are  made  up  of  two  fibres,  wor- 
sted for  the  filling  and  cotton  for  the 
warp  yarn.  The  count  of  the  warp 
yarn  Is  1-50  and  this  count  ol  yarn 
would  be  made  up  In  mills  of  the  sec- 
ond division,  as  given  In  a  previous 
article.  This  equipment  should  In- 
clude combers,  as  this  yarn  In  most 
grades  of  the  cloth  under  description 
Is  combed.  The  cotton  Is  mixed  In  the 
usual  method,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed several  times.    It  Is 

OF  GREAT  ADVANTAGE 
to  use  a  bale  breaker  for  tbls  class  of 
yams.  The  cotton  is  put  through 
three  processes  of  picking,  the  break- 
er picker  being  combined  with  an 
opener.  The  breaker  picker  Is  provid- 
ed with  a  three-bladed  beater,  the 
speed  of   which   la    1,200   revolutions 


per  minute.  The  lap  at  the  front 
weighs  39  pounds  to  the  lap  or  16 
ounces  to  the  yard.  These  are  doubled 
4  Into  1  at  the  Intermediate  picker. 
This  picker  has  a  pin  beater,  the  speed 
of  which  is  1,300  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, the  fan  speed  being  reduced  on 
account  of  the  extra  draft  caused  by 
the  pin  beater.    The  total 

WEIGHT  OF  LAP 
at  the  front  end  of  this  picker  la  37 
pounds  or  a  12-ounce  lap.  These  laps 
are  put  up  at  the  finisher  picker  and 
doubled  4  into  1.  At  this  point  the 
cut-roving  waste  1b  also  mixed  In  In 
the  proportion  ol  1  lap  cut  waste  to 
3  laps  raw  stock.  This  picker  Is  gen- 
erally provided  with  a  two-bladed 
beater,  the  speed  of  which  is  1,400  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  Keep  the  beater 
blades  sharp  and  properly  adjusted. 
This  speed  of  the  beater  gives  the  cot- 
ton passing  through  the  picker  about 
40  beats  or  blows  to  tbe  Inch.  The  to- 
tal weight  of  lap  at  front  Is  35  pounds 
or  a  12H-ounce  lap.  The  lap  for  this 
class  of  work  is  allowed  half  a  pound 
variation  either  side  of  standard 
weight;  If  more  than  this,  It  should 
be  run  over  again,  because,  if  put  up 
at  the  card,  It  would  have  a  tendency 
to  make  uneven  work. 

AT  THE  CARD 
the  following  particulars  should  be 
observed:  Draft  of  card  not  less  than 
110;  wire  fillet  for  cylinder,  120s;  tor 
doffer  and  top  flats,  130a.  Use  large 
dofter.  Strip  three  times  a  day.  Grind 
all  fillet  once  a  month,  leaving  grind- 
ing rolls  on  all  day.  Grinding  twice  a 
month  is  better,  leaving  grinding  rolls 
on  half  a  day.  The  speed  of  the  llcker- 
ln  is  300  revolutions  per  minute;  flats, 
1  revolution  In  36  minutes.  The  weight 
of  sliver  at  front  should  be  about 
50  grains  per  yard;  production,  550 
pounds  per  week  of  60  hours.  Tbls  sliv- 
er is  taken  to  silver  lap  machines  and 
doubled  14  into  1  for  83  inch  lap  or 
20  Into  1  for  10H-lnch  lap.   The 

SPREAD  OF  ROLLS 
for  this  stock  (peeler  114-Inch  staple) 
should  be  as  follows:  Front  to  middle, 
1%  Inches;  middle  to  back,  1]  Inches. 
Tbe  weight  per  yard  of  lap  at  the 
front  Is  300  grains  for  8*i-lnch  lap  or 
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850  grains  for  a  10tt-lnch  tap.  Those 
laps  are  put  up  at  the  ribbon  lap  ma- 
chine and  doubled  8  Into  1.  The 
weight  per  yard  of  lap  at  the  front  Is 
266  grains  for  8J-inch  lap  or  315 
aralns  for  1014-inch  lap.  This  gives  a 
draft  of  about  7  for  this  machine. 
These  laps  are  put  up  at  the  comber 
and  doubled  either  6  or  S  into  1,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  heads  on  the 
comber.  If  8  heads,  the  laps  should  be 
1014  Inches  wide  and  set  as  follows: 
Cushion  plate  to  half  lap,  18  gauge; 
top  combs  to  segment,  20  gauge.  Feed 
at  5^4,  top  comb  set  to  29  degrees  an- 
gle; a  double  row  of  needles  Is  used 
on  top  comb ;  18  per  cent  waste  should 
be  taken  out. 

THE  SPEED 

should  be  100  nips  per  minute;  draft 
about  40;  weight  of  silver,  50  grains 
per  yard.  The  setting  of  rolls  In  draw 
box  should  be  as  follows:  Front  to 
middle,  l|  Inches:  middle  to  back,  1% 
Inches.  This  silver  Is  put  up  at  the 
drawing  frames  and  doubled  6  Into  1 
and  put  through  two  processes,  the 
speed  of  front  roll  at  each  process  be- 
ing 380  revolutions  per  minute,  the 
spread  of  the  rolls  being  as  follows: 
Front  to  second,  lg  Inches;  second  to 
third,  1|  Inches;  third  to  back,  \% 
Inches.  Use  leather  top  rolls  on  this 
class  of  drawing  and  keep  them  well 
varnished  and  In  perfect  condition. 
The  weight  of  silver  at  the  front  of 
the  finisher  drawing  is  65  grains  per 
yard.  This  Is  put  up  at  tbe  slubber 
and  made  Into  .50  hank  roving. 

AT  THE  SLUBBER 
the  front  rolls  for  this  class  of  goods 
are  sometimes  varnished,  but  this  is 
not  often  done,  they  being  varnished 
when  running  on  Sea  Island  stock.  The 
Blubber  roving  Is  put  through  three 
processes  of  fly  frames,  the  hank  rov- 
ing at  each  process  being  as  follows: 
First  intermediate,  1.50;  second  Inter- 
mediate, 3.50,  and  Jack,  10  hank.  Look 
out  for  the  traverse  motion  and  do 
not  lay  roving  too  close  to  make  tri- 
angular roving.  This  roving  Is  then 
spun  Into  50s  yarn  on  a  ring  spinning 
warp  frame  with  a  2]-lnch  gauge  of 
frame,    114-inch     diameter    ring   and 


a  6-Inch  traverse.  Tbe  speed  of  the 
spindles  Is  10,000  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, the  twist  per  Inch,  31.81.  Tals 
yarn  Is  next  put  through  a  spooler, 
then  a  warper  and  from  here  to  a 
slasher.  A  good-sized  mixture  for  this 
class  of  goods  Is  as  follows:  Water, 
100  gallons;  potato  starch,  64  pounds; 
Yorkshire  gum,  2  pounds;  white  soap, 
l  V4  pounds. 

Dyeing    Part  leu  I  are. 

This  cloth  Is  dyed  with  union  col- 
ors, the  wool  and  cotton  being  dyed  In 
the  same  bath.  The  goods  are  entered 
into  the  dye-kettle;  after  the  color 
has  been  boiled  up  with  from  20  to 
30  per  cent  of  Glauber's  salt,  cool  off 
with  water  to  120  degrees  F.  Run  the 
goods  for  20  minutes;  heat  to  200  de- 
grees F.  Run  for  30  minutes.  If  wool 
Is  not  dark  enough,  boll  for  some  min- 
utes more;  when  wool  Is  only  a  shade 
too  light,  turn  off  steam  and  run  for 
30  minutes  or  until  the  cotton  Is  col- 
ored to  shade.  If  the  goods  are  boil- 
ed too  long  tbe  wool  wilt  be  too  dark 
and  the  cotton  thin. 

UNION  BLACK. 

6  per  cent  union  black  BF.;  25  per 
cent  Glauber's  salt;  5  per  cent  salt 
.  LIGHT  BROWN. 

IK  per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow  B.; 
U  per  cent  diamine  orange  B. ;  14  per 
cent  diamine  brown  M.;  6  ounces 
union  black  BF.;  SO  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's;   2  per   cent  salt. 

NAVY  BLUE. 

3  per  cent  diamine  black  BH.;  1  per 
cent  union  black  BF.;  4  per  cent 
naphtbol  blue  black;  H  per  cent  for- 
myl  violet  S  4  B.;  30  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's; 5  per  cent  salt 
RED. 

5   per   cent   benco  fast  red   S   4B.; 

30  per  cent  Glauber's;  5  per  cent  salt. 

LIGHT  TAN. 

100  pounds  goods:  1  ounce  tetraco 
orange  G. ;  14  ounce  union  tetraao 
black  B.;  I  ounce  tetrato  Bordeaux  G.; 
i  ounce  tetraso  brown  R.;  20  per  cent 
Glauber's  salt. 
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BLATE. 
1  per  cent  diamine  black  BR.; 


PURPLE. 

2  per  cent  diamine  violet  N.;  >4  per 
cent  union  black;  1  per  cent  formyl 
violet  8  4  B.;  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 

SCARLET. 

3  per  cent  diamine  scarlet  IS.;  30 
per  cent  Glauber'a  salt;  5  per  cent 
salt. 

PEA   GREEN. 
%    per   cent  diamine   green    B.;    1 
ounce  diamine  sky  blue;  30  per  cent 
Glauber's. 

ROYAL  BLUE. 

314  per  cent  diamine  brilliant  blue 

G.;  tt  per  cent  diamine  violet  S  4  B.; 

30    per   cent   Glauber's;    5    per    cent 

salt. 

DARK  GREEN. 

2%  per  cent  diamine  black  HW.;  2 

per  cent  diamine  green  B. ;  30  per  cent 

Glauber's;  6  per  cent  salt. 

RUBY. 

3  per  cent  diamine  fast  red  F.:    U 

per  cent  diamine  Bordeaux  B.;  30  per 

cent  Glauber's;  5  per  cent  salt. 


CAMBRIC 


Cotton  cambric  Is  a  fabric  woven 
with  a  plain  weave,  the  distinguishing 
effect  being  a  heavily  glazed,  smooth 
surface.  The  glossy  effect  is  obtained 
in  the  finishing  process.  The  goods 
are  somewhat  lighter  in  weight  than 
French  percale. 

When  finished  white  or  In  solid  col- 
ors they  are  used  very  extensively 

FOR  LINING  PURPOSES. 
The  name  cambric,  like  many  other 
names  of  dry  goods,  does  not  signify 
Any  special  construction  or  quality  of 
fabric,  being  made  In  both  linen  and 
cotton  materials. 

The  name  1b  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally given  to  a  very  fine,  thin  linen 
fabric  made  at  Chambrey,  or  Cam- 
itaral,  In  the  department  of  Nord, 
French  Flanders. 


Cambric  is  known  in  France  as  ba- 
tiste, so  called.  It  Is  said,  from  its  in- 
ventor, a  linen  weaver  named  Baptlste, 
of  Chambrey.  One  authority  states 
that  French  cambric  is  the  finest  linen 
fabric  made. 

Cotton  Imitations  of  the  original 
cambric  are  of  the  muslin  type  and 
are  sometimes  termed  cambric-mus- 
lin. 

The  finer  grades  of  cotton  cambrics 
are  made  from  hard  twisted    cotton 
yarns,  and  are  of  good  quality. 
LOOM  REQUIRED. 

Any  of  the  light,  single-box  fast- 
running  looms  or  automatics  are  suit- 
able for  weaving  cambrics,  the  goods 
being  woven  white,  then  bleached  or 
piece- dyed  as  required. 

The  finest  grades,  where  mlspickB 
tend  to  make  second  quality  goods, 
are  woven  on  the  regular  looms. 

Little  attention  Is  paid  to  mlsplcks 

when  weaving  the  lower  qualities  of 

goods,  and  these  can  be  made  most 

economically  on  the  automatic  looms. 

ANALYSIS. 

An  analysis  of  a  black  cambric  of 
only  fair  quality  shows  the  following 
data:  Finished  width,  3G  Inches;  fin- 
ished weight,  4  yards  per  pound;  ends 
per  Inch,  finished,  70;  picks  per  Inch, 
finished,  54. 

The  average  number  of  the  yarns  In 
the  finished  sample  Is  24,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  starch,  clay,  or  other  fill- 
ing substance  used  in  the  finishing 
process,  the  gray  yarns  would  be  finer 
than  34. 

To  obtain  the  fabric  just  mentioned, 
the  following  might  be  adopted,  both 
as  to  construction  and  finish: 

Width  of  warp  in  reed,  383  inches. 

Warp  yarns,  26s  cotton. 

Filling  yarns,  2Ss  cotton. 

Eight  double  ends  on  each  side  for 
selvages. 

Total  ends,  2,536. 

Seventy  sley  reed,  2  ends  per  dent. 

Fifty-six  picks  per  inch. 

Weight,  4.3  yards  per  pound  from 

The  finished  and  unfinished  weights 
do  not  bear  a  direct  proportion  to  the 
average  counts  of  yarns  in  each  ease 
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on  account  of  the  Increase  In  length  of 
the  cloth  during  the  process  of  fin- 
ishing. 

FINISHING. 
After  dyeing,  open  the  goods  ont  to 
the  full  width  and  run  through  a  man- 
gle containing  the  filling  substance  [ 
then  dry- 
After  drying,  dampen  in  a  damping 
machine  and  run  through  a  calender. 
For  a  fine  white  cambric  the  goods 
would  be  bleached,  opened  out  to  the 
full  width,  run  through  a  starch  man- 
gle, containing  a  light  starch  or  fill- 
ing substance,  the  starch  being  blued 
to  give  the  shade  required,  dried, 
dampened  and  run  through  a  5-bowl 
calender  twice,  the  same  Bide  of  the 
cloth  being  presented  to  the  surface 
of  tbe  brass  or  steel  roll  each  time. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  yarns  of  which  cambric  Is  made 
are  spun  In  mills  having  the  equip- 
ment of  the  first  and  second  division 
of  mills  as  given  In  a  previous  article. 
Cambric  Is  made  in  mills  or  sets  of 
mills  where  only  this  grade  of  cloth 
or  perhaps  two  or  three  other  styles 
of  cloth  of  the  same  grade  of  fabric 
are  made  and  after  the  proper  gears 
hank  roving  are  once  found  tbey  are 
never  changed.  In  fact,  a  machine  or 
set  of  machines  may  run  on  this  grade 
of  goods  its  whole  lifetime,  the  only 
changes  made  being  In  case  or  a 
breakdown,  or  parts  and  gears  becom- 
ing worn  out.  Cambric  is  made  from 
American  cotton,  the  length  of  the 
staple  used  being  from  I  to  1% 
Inches.  For  this  article  we  will  con- 
sider the  staple  to  be  1  Inch  In  length 
and  tbe  count  of  the  yarn  to  be  as 
follows:  26s  for  warp  and  2Se  tor  fill- 
ing. 

THE  MIXING 
Is  generally  done  by  hand,  and  the 
mixings  are  always  as  large  as  pos- 
sible. In  some  mills  two  large  mix- 
ings are  made  so  that  one  can  be  dry- 
ing out  while  the  other  Is  being  used. 
Better  results  are  obtained  by  the  lat- 
ter method.  The  good  silver  wasto 
from  machines  up  to  the  slubber,  as 
well  as  the  cut-roving.  Is  n  lied  In  at 
the  mixing  bin.  Tbe  cotton  Is  then  put 


through  an  opener  and  either  two  or 
three  processes  of  picking,  three  proc 
esses  being  the  general  method.  The 
opener  is  either  directly  connected 
with  the  breaker  picker  or  Is  connect- 
ed by  trunklng;  if  by  trucking,  keep 
It  clear,  so  as  not  to  cause  fire.    The 

SPEED  OF  THE  BEATER, 
which  Is  of  either  a  two  or  three 
bladed  rigid  type,  is  1,500  revolutions 
per  minute  for  the  two-bladed,  or  1,000 
revolutions  per  minute  [or  the  three- 
bladed  type.  The  total  weight  of  the 
lap  at  the  front  of  breaker  picker  is 
40  pounds  or  a  16-ounce  lap.  These 
are  doubled  four  into  one  at  the  in- 
termediate picker.  The  speed  of  this 
beater,  which  Is  generally  of  a  rigid 
two-bladed  type,  Is  1,450  revolutions 
per  minute,  the  total  weight  of  lap  at 
the  front  being  3S  pounds  or  a  12- 
ounce  lap.  These  laps  are  put  up  at 
the  finisher  picker  and  doubled  four 
Into  one. 

This  picker  Is  equipped  with  a  two- 
bladed  rigid  style  of  beater,  and  makes 
1,450  revolutions  per  minute,  which 
gives  the  cotton  passing  through 
about  42  blows  or  beats  per  Inch,  the 
total  weight  of  lap  at  front  being  39 
pounds  or  a  14 ',4 -ounce  lap.  The  cot- 
ton is  next  put  up  at  the  card. 

THE  CARDS 
on  which  cambric  was  formerly  made 
are  to  some  extent  now  used  and  are 
known  as  the  top  flat  card.  These  are 
fast  going  out  or  date,  so  that  the 
particulars  given  below  refer  to  the 
so-called  English  card.  The  draft  for 
this  card,  for  these  goods,  should  not 
exceed  90.  The  wire  fillet  used  should 
be  100s  for  cylinder  and  110b  for  dof- 
fer  and  top  flats.  The  speed  or  the 
cylinder  should  be  160  revolutions  per 
minute;  ltcker-ln,  400  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  top  flats  should  make  one 
complete  revolution  in  50  minutes. 
Grind  once  a  month.  Strip  three  times 
a  day  and  If  running  an  extra  heavy 
production,  strip  once  more.  Set  top 
flats  to  cylinder  to  a  12-lOOOths  gauge 
and  doffer  to  cylinder  to  a  T-lOOOths 
gauge.  Use  large  doffer.  The 
WEIGHT  OF  SUVER 
at  the  front  of  the  card  should  be 
66  grains  per  yard  and  the  production 
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about  760  pounds  tor  a  week  of  60 
hours.  Toe  card  sliver  la  next  put 
through  either  two  or  three  processes 
of  drawing,  generally  three.  The 
doublings  are  generally  six  Into  one. 
The  speed  of  the  front  roll  Is  400  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  On  this  class  of 
goods  some  overseers  prefer  the  me- 
tallic top  rolls.  In  calculating  the  pro- 
duction of  a  drawing  frame  with  me- 
tallic top  rolls,  it  Is  the  general  rule 
to  allow  one-third  more  than  that  fig- 
ured for  leather  rolls.  It  is  found, 
however,  that  this  is  too  great,  and  If 
the  allowance  is  cut  down  to  %  or  25 
per  cent,  It  will  be  found  about  right. 
Keep  metallic  rolls  clean  and  well 
oiled.    In  figuring 

DRAFT  OF  FRAME 
with  metallic  top  rolls,  add  7  per  cent 
when  draft  does  not  exceed  3.75,  and  9 
per  cent  when  draft  is  between  4.50  to 
7.  If  leather  top  rolls  are  used,  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  oiled  and  free  from  flutes; 
they  should  be  level,  without  breaks 
In  leather,  and  the  leather  cot  should 
be  tight  and  last  should  be  varnished 
frequently.  A  good  recipe  for  a 
cooked  varnish  Is  given  below:  One 
quart  vinegar,  seven  ounces  glue,  two 
teaspoons  gum  tragacanth,  borax,  else 
of  walnut,  one  teaspoon  brown  sugar, 
cook  about  an  hour.  Thicken  with 
lampblack  and  Princess  metallic.  One 
that  does  not  need  cooking  is  as  fol- 
lows: Three  ounces  glue,  one  ounce 
acetic  acid,  one-half  teaspoon  brown 
sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  oil  origanum. 
Dissolve  and  add  color;  add  one- 
half  teaspoon  of  borax  In  hot  weather. 
The  bottom  steel  rolls  should  be  set 
as  follows:  Front  roll  to  second,  1H 
Inches ;  second  to  third,  II  Inches ; 
third  roll  to  back,  1%  Inches.  The 
weight  of  silver  at  the  front  of  the 
flnleher  drawing  should  be  70  grains 
per  yard.  This  la  put  through  the 
slubber  and  made  into  .40  hank  rov- 
ing.     The 

SLUBBER  ROVING 
la  put  through  two  processes  of  fly 
frames,  the  hank  roving  at  each  being 
as  follows:  First  Intermediate,  1.76, 
and  second  Intermediate,  6;  the  set 
ting  of  the  bottom  steel  rolls  at  each 


process  being  1  1-16  Inches  from  front 
to  middle  and  1)4  inches  from  middle 
to  back.  The  roving  Is  taken  to  the 
ring  spinning  room  and  spun  Into  26b 
yarn  on  a  warp  frame  having  the  fol- 
lowing particulars:  Gauge  of  frame, 
t%  inches;  diameter  of  ring,  1%  In- 
ches; twist  per  inch,  24.22;  length  of 
traverse,  6^4;  revolutions  per  minute 
of  spindles,  9,200.  The  yarn  1b  next 
spooled  and  then  warped,  after  which 
It  Is  put  through  a  slasher.  On  this 
class  of  goods  a  heavy  siting  is  used. 
The  roving  Is  spun  into  28s  yam  on 
a  filling  frame  with  a  2%-Inch  gauge 
of  frame;  l|-lnch  diameter  ring;  6- 
lnch  traverse;  17.20  twist  per  inch; 
revolutions  per  minute  of  spindle,  7,- 
300.  This  yarn  la  then  taken  to  the 
steam  chest  or  put  through  some  other 
process  which  prepares  it  for  weaving. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 
Cambrics  are  dyed  In  the  Jig  ma- 
chine or  the  continuous  machine.  The 
fancy  colors  are  dyed  on  the  Jig.  After 
dyeing,  the  pieces  are  starched  with  a 
light  starch  and  calendered  through  a 
heavy  calender. 

BLACKS. 

One-dip  salt  black,  6  per  cent  ozy 

diamine   black   S   A  T.;    30   per  cent 

Glauber's;   3  per  cent  sal  soda. 

STJLP HTJR    BLACK. 

Ten  per  cent  lmmedial  black  N  N.; 

10  per  cent  sodium  sulphide;   &  per 

cent  soda  ash;  20  per  cent  Glauber's. 

BOTTLE  GREEN. 

Ten  per  cent  thlonol  dark  green;   2 

per  cent  thlonol  yellow;   15  per  cent 

sulphide  sodium;  3  per  cent  soda  ash; 

30  per  cent  common  salt. 

PEA   GREEN. 

Two  per  cent  lmmedial  green  B  B.: 

2  per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  3  per  cent 

soda  ash ;  20  per  cent  salt 

NAVY  BLUE. 

Three  per  cent  direct  Indigo  blue  B 

E  H.;   15  per  cent  salt;   1%  per  cent 

frankhansine. 

DARK  SLATE. 

One  per  cent  Pluto  black  S  8.;  40 

per  cent  Glauber's  salt;    3  per  cent 
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BROWN. 
Three  per  cent  tetranll  brown  O.;  30 
-er  cent  Glauber's;   3   per  cent  soda 
Lsh. 

LIGHT  BROWN. 
One-half  per  cent  tetrazo  yellow  M.; 


OLD  GOLD. 

Three  per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow 

B. ;   hi  per  cent  diamine  bronze  G.;  30 

per  cent  Glauber's;   3  per  cent  soda 

ash. 

BLATH. 
Two  per  cent  diamine  black  B  H.; 
2  ounces   diamine  yellow   B.;    30  per 
cent  Glauber's;  3  per  cent  soda  ash. 
MAROON. 
Ten  per  cent  lmmedlal  maroon  B.;  10 
per  cent  sulphide  soda;  5  per  cent  so- 
da ash;  35  per  cent  salt 
GREEN. 
Ten  per  cent  lmmedlal  green  O  O.; 
10   per   cent  sulphide  sodium;    3   per 
cent  soda  ash;  35  per  cent  salt 
BLUE. 
Ten  per  cent  lmmedlal  new  blue  G.; 
20  per  cent  sulphide   sodium;    5   per 
cent  aoda  ash;  40  per  cent  salt 
ECRU 
Three  per  cent  lmmedlal  cutch  G. ; 
4  per  cent  sulphide  soda;   3  per  cent 
soda  ash;   20  per  cent  salt. 
SCARLET. 
Five  per  cent  diamine  scarlet  B.;  30 
per  cent  salt. 

WINE, 

Four  per  cent  benzo  fast  scarlet  8 

B  S-;  1  per  cent  benzo  fast  violet  R.; 

30  per  cent  Glauber's;  3  per  cent  sal 

soda. 

PINK. 
One-half  per  cent  Erlka  pink;    SO 
per   cent   Glauber's;    2    per   cent   sal 
soda. 

SKY  BLUE. 
One   per   cent   diamine  sky  blue   F 
F.;  25  per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent 
sal  soda. 

HELIOTROPE. 
One  per  cent  diamine  violet  N.;   30 
per  cent  Glauber's;  3  per  cent  soda. 


TIRE  FABRICS 

Tire  fabrics  are,  as  the  name  Im- 
plies, used  for  automobile,  bicycle  and 
other  vehicle  tires. 

They  are  not  actually  tires  them- 
selves, but  form  the  base  or  founda- 
tion of  some  kinds  of  composition  and 
pneumatic  rubber  tires. 

Like  other  terms  denoting  the  use 
to  which  the  fabric  Is  to  be  subjected, 
as  gull  tings,  bedspreads,  shirtings, 
etc.,  the  term  tire  fabrics  covers  a 
wide  range  of  weights  and  qualities. 

The  stock  used  In  the  warps  for 
these  goods  1b  of  good  quality,  al- 
though the  single  yarns  used  are  not 
of  very  high  counts. 

The  weights  vary  considerably, 
ranging  from  about  three  to  20  ounces 
per  square  yard.  In  one  type  of  goods 
this  excessive  variation  Is  due  almost 
exclusively  to  the  ply  warp  yarns, 
which  vary  from  2  to  12  ply,  from  sln,- 
gle  yarns  varying  from  about  8s  to 
40s,  according  to  the  weight  required. 
This  type  of  tire  fabric  is  termed 
thread   fabric. 

ANALYSIS. 

The  analyses  of  two  tire  (thread) 
fabrics  of  widely  varying  weights  show 
the  following  data: 

Sample  No.  1.  Warp  ends  per  inch 
in  reed,  16.  Reed,  16;  one  end  in  each 
dent 

Warp  yarn,  n-ply  9s  cotton. 

Filling:  One  pick  per  Inch  of  sin- 
gle 40s  cotton. 

Finished  weight  per  square  yard, 
13.5  ounces. 

The  weave  Is  plain.  The  drawing  Is 
in  straight  order. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  class  of  tire 
fabrics,  which  will  be  noticed  from  the 
preceding  data.  Is  that  the  filling  Is 
used  merely  to  keep  the  warp  yarns 
In  position,  not  being  needed  to  give 
strength  to  the  cloth. 

Sample  No.  2.  Warp  ends  per  Inch  In 
reed,  68. 

Reed,  17;  4  ends  In  each  dent. 

Warp  yarn,  2-ply  24s  cotton. 

Filling:  One  pick  of  40s  filling  ev- 
ery  three-quarters   of  an   Inch. 

Finished  weight  per  square  yard, 
3.9  ounces. 
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The  ends  In  Sample  No.  2  were 
drawn  2  as  1  through  each  heddle  eye. 
In  straight  order,  two  picks  complet- 
ing the  weave  as  in  an  ordinary  plain 
cloth. 

For  a  better  quality  of  fabric  with 
the  same  construction  the  yarns  would 
have  been  drawn  In  straight  order, 
reeded  two     ends  in  each     dent,  as 


shown  by  the  vertical  lines  In  Fig.  1, 
and  actuated  as  Indicated  by  chain 
draft   Fig.  2. 


By  this  arrangement  the  ends  work- 
ing together  would  have  been  split  or 
separated  with  the  reed  and  prevented 
from  rolling  over  each  other. 

If  woven  on  a  cam  loom  working 
four  harnesses,  the  drawing  in  and 
reeding  would  be  as  indicated  In  Fig. 


LOOM  REQUIRED. 

Tire  fabrics  may  be  woven  on  heavy 
ordinary  one-shuttle  cam  or  dobby 
looms,  there  being  but  one  warp  and 
one  filling,  provided  provision  is  made 
for  the  proper  regulation  of  the  let- 
off  and  take-up  motions. 

On  the  heavy  grades  of  goods,  it  Is 
advisable  to  fold  the  woven  fabric  as 
It  Is  made,  instead  of  running  it  on  a 
cloth  roller,  on  account  of  the  large 
yardage  produced  in  a  short  time. 

The  two  samples  analyzed  were 
woven  on  a  heavy  loom  running  about 
90  picks  per  minute. 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 

In  a  previous  article  the  cotton  mills 
were  divided  Into  three  divisions, 
each  division  having  a  different  equip- 
ment of  machinery.  The  mills  that 
make  tire  fabrics  do  not  come  under 
the  head  of  any  of  these  divisions,  but 
may  be  classed  among  those  having  a 
special  equipment.  This  Is  on  ac- 
count of  the  extra  length  of  staple 
used,  which  Is  very  rarely  less  than 
H4  Inches,  and  from  this  up  to  the 
longest  staple  grown,  2*4  inches.  The 
stock  is,  of  course.  Sea  Island.  It  will 
therefore  be  readily  understood  that 
the  machines  in  use  In  the  other  di- 
visions of  mills,  having  drawing  rolls, 
such  as  drawing  frames,  slubbers,  fly 
frames,  etc.,  could  not  spread  the  bot- 
tom steel  rolls  the  required  distance, 
so  as  not  to  break  the  staple.  In  or- 
der to  do  this,  specially  constructed 
frames  have  to  be  obtained,  which  al- 
low this  spread  of  rolls. 

ANOTHER  POINT 
is  that  the  one  main  object  sought  Is 
strength  and  this  is  the  chief  reason 
why  long  staple  Is  used,  the  counts  of 
yarn  being  extremely  low  for  the 
length  of  the  stock,  1.  c,  2-24s  warp 
and  40s  filling,  so  that  the  additional 
points  that  should  be  looked  out  for. 
besides  those  that  will  be  given  be- 
low, are  to  see  that  the  top  clearers 
cover  all  the  top  rolls,  that  the  spread 
of  the  rolls  Is  enough  so  that  the  sta- 
ple will  not  be  broken,  and  that  the 
traverse  motion  is  in  perfect  shape 
and  working  properly. 

As  it  is  strength  that  Is  sought,  the 
cotton  Is 

GENERALLY  COMBED 
to  get  all  short  staple  out,  but  some- 
times the  stock  is  only  carded.  When 
carded,  the  carding  should  be  light  or, 
better  still,  double  carding  should  be 
used.  In  this  article  we  will  consider 
the  yarn  to  be  combed.  The  mixing 
should  be  done  by  hand,  the  cotton  be- 
ing first  stapled  to  see  that  It  ts  up  to 
standard,  which  for  this  article  will 
be  considered  as  13  inches.  The  cot- 
ton, after  being  allowed  to  dry  out,  is 
put  through  an  opener  and  either  one 
or  two  processes  of  picking,  generally 
one.  If  one  process  is  used,  the  lattice 
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Is  marked  oft  Into  sections  of  one  yard 
each  and  an  equal  amount  of  cotton 
put  onto  each  section  to  make  the  re- 
quired weight  lap  in  front.  If  two 
processes  are  used,  the  opener  Is  com- 
bined with  the  breaker  picker.  The 
speed  of  the  beater  of  the  breaker 
picker  should  be  about  850  revolutions 
.  per  minute  for  a  two-bladed  rigid 
type.  The  total  weight  of  the  lap  at 
the  front  should  be  32  pounds  or  an 
8 14 -ounce  lap.  These  laps  are  doubled 
four  Into  one  at  the  finisher  picker; 
the  speed  of  this  beater  should  be  SOD 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  total 
weight  of  lap  at  the  front  should  be 
27  pounds  or  a  9-ounce  lap.  A  varia- 
tion of  not  over  6  ounces  either  side 
of  standard  should  be  allowed.  All 
laps  outside  this  variation  should  be 
run  over.   The  picker  laps  are  put  up 

AT  THE  CARD. 
On  this  class  of  work  the  draft  of  tbe 
card  should  not  be  less  than  140  and 
from  this  up  to  ISO.  The  wire  fillet 
used  should  be  No.  12's  for  the  cylin- 
der and  No.  130s  for  the  doffer  and  top 
flats.  The  speed  of  the  cylinder  should 
be  160  revolutions  per  minute,  llcker- 
In  200  revolutions  per  minute,  and  top 
flats  should  make  one  complete  revo- 
lution every  3E  minutes.  Cards  should 
be  stripped  three  times  a  day,  al- 
though some  overseers  claim  that 
stripping  of  the  cylinder  twice  and  the 
doffer  three  times  a  day  Is  plenty. 
The  cards  should  be  ground  once  a 
month  or  oftener  if  wire  is  dull.  For 
this  class  of  goods  keep  wire  fillet  as 
sharp  as  possible.  Use  close  settings 
except  that  of  the  feed  plate  to  the 
Ucker-ln,  which  should  be  set  so  as 
not  to  break  the  staple.  Pull  the  sta- 
ple at  the  back  and  front  of  card  at 
least  once  a  day  to  see  that  the  length 
of  staple  Is  the  same  In  both  places. 
The  weight  of  the  silver  at  the  front 
should  be  from  35  to  45  grains  per 
yard,  45  grains  being  a  good  weight. 

THE  PRODUCTION 
should  be  about  300  pounds  per  week 
of  60  hours.  Keep  front  of  card  clean, 
so  that  the  short  fly,  etc..  will  not  get 
into  the  good  carded  cotton.  The  cot- 
ton is  next  put  through  the  sliver  lap 
machine,  where  It  Is  doubled  20  into  1 


Tor  a  lOfc-incb  lap,  or  14  Into  1  for 
an  Si-Inch  lap.  We  will  consider  that 
the  lap  being  made  is  a  lO^-lnch  lap 
used  on  an  eight-bead  comber.  Set 
the  bottom  steel  rolls  as  follows: 
Front  roll  to  middle,  2  inches;  mid- 
dle roll  to  back,  2%  Inches.  In  comb- 
ing this  cotton,  the  Instructions  given 
In  a  previous  lesson  may  be  followed 
with  the  following  exceptions.  Tbe 
weight  of  the  sliver  lap  per  yard  Is 
275  grains;  at  the  ribbon  lap  260 
grains  per  yard.  The  cotton  lap  Is  next 
put  through  the  comber.    The 

SPEED  OF  THE  COMBER 

for  this  stock  should  be  about  85  nips 
per  minute.  The  doublings  are  8  Into 
1  (for  an  eight-bead  comber).  The 
percentage  of  waste  taken  out  is  from 
25  to  30.  Use  close  settings,  18  from 
half  lap  to  segment  and  21  from  top 
comb  to  segment.  The  silver  at  the 
cam  should  weigh  45  grains.  After 
the  comber  use  three  processes  of 
drawing,  the  spread  of  the  rolls  being 
as  follows:  lj  inches  from  front  to 
second;  2  Inches  from  second  to  third 
roll;  2i4  inches  from  third  to  back 
roll.  Look  to  the  top  leather  covered 
rolls  to  see  that  they  are  in  perfect 
shape  and  properly  varnished.  The 
weight  of  the  sliver  at  the  front  of 
the  finisher  drawing  should  be  60 
grains  per  yard.  The  doublings  at  the 
drawing  should  be  6  into  1.  At  the 
slubber  this  drawing  should  be  made 
Into  .70  hank  roving.     At  this  frame 

SEVERAL  CHANGES 
are  made,  which  are  as  follows:  The 
top  leather  rolls  are  varnished,  some- 
times all  three  sets,  and  sometimes 
only  the  front  rolls.  The  size  of  the 
front  leather  roll  Is  sometimes  in- 
creased to  14  inches.  This  Is  to  help 
prevent  the  roving  "licking  up" ; 
when  this  Is  done,  top  clearers  simi- 
lar to  those  on  mules  are  used 
The  slubber  roving  Is  put  through 
two  processes  of  fly  frames  and  made 
Into  the  following  hank  roving:  2.25 
at  the  Brst  intermediate  and  5  at  the 
second  for  the  40s  cotton,  and  for  the 
24s  cotton  the  hank  roving  at  each 
frame  Is  as  follows:  2.25  at  the  first 
and  8  at  the  second  Intermediate. 
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The  spread  of  the  roll!  thou  id  be  as 
follows:  Front  to  middle,  11  Inches; 
middle  to  back,  2  inches.  It  should 
be  understood  that  when  siring  the 
spread  of  the  rolls,  the  distance  Is 
from  center  to  center.  The  warp  yarn 
Is  then  spun  Into  24s  on  a  warp  frame 
having;  a  2-lnch  diameter  ring  and  a 
7-inch  traverse.  Some  overseers  give 
a  little  more  than  standard  twist  to 
this  yarn.  The  yarn  is  then  put 
through  the  spooler  and  from  here  to 
the  twister,  where  It  la  made  Into  2- 
piy  yarn.  From  here  It  Is  put  through 
the  warper  and  the  slasher.  The  fill- 
ing yarns  may  be  either  mule  or  ring 
spun;  If  spun  on  a  ring  frame  for  40a, 
yarn,  use  a  l|-lncb  ring  and  5H-lnch 
traverse.  This  yarn  is  then  condition- 
ed, when  it  is  ready  to  weave. 


mentioned.  Nainsook,  like  moat  cot- 
ton fabrics,  la  made  in  several  grades, 
the  different  grades  being  affected  by 
the  counts  of  yarns  used,  which  In 
turn  influence  the  ends  and  picks  per 
Inch  in  the  construction. 
ANALYSIS. 
Width  of  warp  In  reed.  SOft  Inches; 
width  of  fabric  finished,  28)4  inches;  ' 


PLAIN  and  PLAIDED  NAIHSOOK 

Nainsook  Is  a  light  cotton  fabric 
utilised  for  numerous  purposes,  such 
as  infants'  clothes,  women's  dress 
goods,  lingerie,  half  curtains  for  din- 
ing rooms,  bathrooms  and  for  various 
other  purposes.  The  striped  or  plalded 
nainsook  Is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  plain  fabric,  depending 
npon  the  tastes  of  the  consumer. 
Where  the  fabric  Is  required  for  lin- 
gerie and  infants'  wear,  the  English 
finished  fabric  Is  selected  because  of 
Its  softness.  When  Intended  for  cur- 
tains or  dress  fabrics  the  French  fin- 
ished fabric  Is  chosen;  the  latter  fin- 
ish consists  of  slightly  stiffening  and 
calendering  the  fabric. 

The  name  nainsook  is  derived  from 
the  Hindoo  Nalnsukh  and  was  original- 
ly defined  as  a  stout  India  muslin,  man- 
ufactured in  India. 

The  fabric  as  manufactured  to-day 
may  be  distinguished  from  fine  lawns, 
fine  grades  of  batiste  and  fine  cam- 
brics from  the  fact  that  it  has  not  as 
firm  construction,  or  as  much  body, 
and  the  finished  fabric  Is  not  as 
smooth  nor  as  stiff,  but  Inclines  to 
softness,  principally  because  it  has 
not  the  body  to  retain  the  finishing 
materials  used  In  finishing  the  fabric; 
consequently    it    must    needs    " 


F1g.t 


ends  per  inch  In  reed,  82,  reeded  2  In  1 
dent;  ends  per  Inch  finished,  86;  ends 
In  body,  2,460,  plus  40  ends  selvage, 
equals  2.500,  total  ends  In  warp;  take- 
cheaper  article  than  the  fabrics  above     up  during  weaving,  6  par  cant;  weight 
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of  fabric,  ltt  ounces  per  yard;  warp 
Tarn,  l-50e  cotton;  filling  yarn,  l-64a 
cotton;  66  picks  per  inch  in  loom;  44 
plcka  per  inch  finished.  Fig.  1,  de- 
sign; Fig.  2,  chain  draft;  Fig.  3,  draw- 
ing-ln  draft 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 

Nainsook,  like  various  other  one- 
filling  fabrics  of  the  character  under 
discussion,  may  be  woven  on  any 
light,  single  box,  high  speed  loom. 

Plaid ed  nainsook  seems  to  Imply 
the  use  of  more  than  one  filling,  the 
plaid,  however.  Is  formed  by  the 
weave.    See  design  Fig.  1. 

FINISHING. 

This  fabric  Is  given  either  what  may 
be  termed  an  English  or  a  French 
finish.  By  the  former  finish  the  fabric, 
after  it  comes  from  the  loom,  la  boil- 
ed off,  then  bleached,  after  which  It  Is 
softened  by  Immersing  In  a  light  solu- 
tion of  glycerine,  or  cocoanut  oil,  and 
flour  or  farina,  after  which  It  la  dried 
by  passing  over  heated  cylinders,  then 
run  through  a  rotary  press  with  very 
light  pressure.  In  the  French  finish, 
after  the  fabric  is  bleached,  it  Is  stif- 
fened by  Immersing  In  a  solution  of 
slse,  composed  of  the  following  Ingre- 
dients: flour,  wax  and  gelatine,  after 
which  the  fabric  is  dried,  tben  slightly 
sprinkled  with  water,  then  run  through 
the  calender,  which  completes  the  fin- 
ishing process. 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 

One  mill  making  the  above  style  of 
fabric  makes  Its  warp  and  filling  yarn 
as  described  below.  This  mill  Is  In- 
cluded In  the  second  division  as  given 
In  a  previous  article.  Its  equipment 
Includes  both  combers  and  a  bale 
breaker.  The  stock  used  la  114 -Inch 
good  quality  Allen  seed  cotton.  The 
cotton  Is  put  through  three  processes 
of  picking  and  an  opener.  The  opener 
Is  connected  with  the  breaker  picker. 
This  picker  is  provided  with  a  two- 
bladed  rigid  type  of  beater,  which  ro- 
tates at  1,600  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  weight  of  the  lap  at  the  front  of 
this  beater  is  40  pounds  or  a  16 -ounce 
lap.  These  laps  are  put  up  at  the  In- 


termediate picker  and  doubled  4  into 
1.  This  picker  is  also  provided  with 
a  two-bladed,  rigid  beater,  the  speed 
of  which  is  1,460  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. The  total  weight  of  the  lap  at 
the  front  of  this  picker  la  38  pounds 
or  a  12^4-ounce  tap.  These  taps  are 
put  up  at  the  finisher  picker  and 
doubled  4  Into  1.  It  Is  at  this  point 
that  the  cut-roving  waste  is  mixed  in, 
it  baring  first  been  put  through  a 
roving  picker  and  a  picker  to  form  It 
into  a  lap. 

THESE  ROVING  LAPS 
are  mixed  In  with  the  raw  stock  in 
proportion  of  three  laps  raw  stock  to 
one  lap  cut  waste.  The  beater  used  on 
this  picker  la  a  two-bladed,  rigid  type 
and  its  speed  is  1,400  revolutions  per 
minute.  This  gives  the  cotton  passing 
through  the  picker  about  42  beats  or 
blows  per  Inch.  The  total  weight  of 
the  lap  at  the  front  Is  36  pounds  or  a 
124 -ounce  lap.  The  laps  are  next  put 
up  at  the  card.  This  card  Is  provided 
with  a  26  Inch  doffer.  The  speed  of 
the  llcker-In  is  350  revolutions  per 
minute,  flats  one  revolution  every  43 
minutes.  The  draft  la  100.  Cards  are 
stripped  three  times  a  day,  ground 
twice  a  month,  and  the  wire  fillet  used 
Is  No.  34s  for  the  cylinder  and  86e  for 
the  doffer  and  fiats.  The  weight  of 
the  silver  at  the  front  of  the  card  Is 
60  grains  and  the  production  Is  600 
pounds  per  week  of  60  hours.  This 
mill  Is  equipped  with  6-head,  8I-lnch 
lap  combers. 

THE  SLITER 
from  the  card  Is  doubled  14  into  1  at 
the  sliver  lap  machine  and  the  weight 
of  the  tap  Is  S20  grains.  These  laps 
are  put  up  at  the  ribbon  lap  and 
doubled  6  Into  1,  the  weight  per  yard 
at  the  front  being  276  grains.  These 
are  put  up  at  the  comber  and  doubled 
6  Into  1,  the  weight  of  the  lap  at  the 
can  being  40  grains  per  yard.  The 
speed  of  the  comber  la  SO  nips  per  min- 
ute and  18  per  cent  of  waste  la  taken 
out.  The  silver  is  then  put  through 
two  processes  of  metallic  top  roll 
drawing  frames,  the  weight  of  the 
sliver  at  tbe  finisher  drawing  being  70 
grains  per  yard.  The  speed  of  the 
front  roll  is  376  revolutions  per  mta- 
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ute.  The  drawing  la  then  put  up  at 
the  slubber  and  drawn  Into  .55  bank 
roving.  This  la  then  put  through 
three  processes  of  fly  frames  and 
made  Into  the  following  hank  roving 
at  each  frame:  First  Intermediate  1.50, 
second  4,  and  Jack  frame  12  hank.  The 
bottom  steel  roll 

SETTINGS 
are  as  follows:  Front  to  second,  1| 
Inches:  second  to  back,  1%  Inches. 
The  front  top  rolls  of  the  slubber  are 
varnished.  The  roving  Is  next  taken 
up  to  the  ring  spinning  room  and 
made  Into  64s  for  ailing  and  50s  for 
warp.  For  spinning  50s  warp  yarn  use 
a  frame  having  2%-inch  gauge,  H4 
Inch  diameter  ring,  6-inch  traverse, 
and  put  In  31.71  turns  or  twists  per 
Inch.  The  spindle  speed  Is  10,000  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  This  yarn  Is  then 
put  through  a  spooler  and  a  warper 
and  then  a  slasher.  The  filling  frame 
to  spin  64s  should  have  a  2%-lnch 
gauge,  1%  -Inch  diameter  ring,  5-lnch 
traverse,  27  twists  per  Inch  and  a 
spindle  speed  or  7,700  revolutions  per 
minute.  This  yarn  is  taken  to  the  con- 
ditioning room  and  then  It  is  ready  to 
be  woven. 

SPOT  and  STRIFES 

Produced  by  Means  of  an  Extra  Warp. 

The  spot  or  stripe  may  be  effected 
by  the  weave  alone  or  by  means  of  ex- 
tra warp  and  filling.  The  latter  meth- 
od of  constructing  these  fabrics  will 
be  considered.  Fabrics  of  this  charac- 
ter are  made  In  a  variety  of  qualities 
— from  an  "all  cotton"  to  a  very  fine 
woolen  or  worsted  fabric.  The  elab- 
oration or  the  spot  or  stripe  Is  largely 
Influenced  by  the  material  used  in  the 
body  of  the  fabric.  The  rule  with 
tew  exceptions  Is.  the  liner  the  qual- 
ity of  the  material,  the  more  elaborate 
is  the  stripe  or  spot. 

THE   SPOT   PATTERN. 

The  spot  is  effected  by  floating  the 
extra  warp  or  filling  yarn  on  the  back 
of  the  goods  tor  a  given  space,  then 
raising  the  extra  yarn  to  the  face  of 
the  fabric  for  a  given  number  or  picks. 
The  size  of  the  spot  depends  on  the 


number  of  picks  or  ends  which  the 
extra  yarn  floats  over,  which  may  be 
only  one,  two  or  more  picks  or  enda 
This,  of  course,  Is  the  simplest  form 
of  the  spot  pattern. 

The  simplicity  of  this  method  of 
construction  lends  Itself  readily  to 
some  very  neat  effects  in  small  spot 
patterns:  for  example,  by  using  dif- 
ferent colored  yarns  for  the  spot,  ar- 
ranged   In   some   order,  on  a   ground 


Fig.  1. 

composed  ot  a  4  x  4  herringbone 
weave,  with  ground  color  scheme  at 
follows:  4  ends  green,  4  ends  black,  4 
ends  brown,  4  ends  black,  with  the 
same  arrangement  in  the  filling.  The 
spot  yarn  may  be  composed  of  sev- 
eral colors,  as,  for  instance,  red,  whftp 
and  yellow. 

In  making  the  spot,  with  extra  warr 
yarn  only,  the  spot  yarn  is  usually  di- 
rectly under  the  lightest  ground  coloi 
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and  forma  the  spot  at  the  Junction  ot 
light  ground  colors,  referring  tc 
ground  color  scheme  given  above. 

The  spot  yarn  comes  to  the  face  of 
the  fabric  where  green  crosses  green 
for  two  picks,  then  floats  on  bach 
until  the  alternate  crossing  ot  green. 
This  form  of  spot  Is  operated  on  but 
two  harnesses.  The  more  elaborate 
spot  la  formed  on  the  same  principle 
aa  the  small  two-pick  spot  Just  men- 
tioned; the  elaboration  consists  of  the 
use  of  more  ends.   These  ends  are  wo- 

1  In    In  the  form  of  a  figure,  which 


i  the  use  of  Trom  4  i 
nesses  and  more.  In  order  t( 
spot.    These   large   i 


grouc 


ber  of  ends  In  the  repeat  of  ground 
weave;  Id  order  to  produce  perfect 
stitching,  a  G-end  irregular  satin 
would  be  required. 

In  laying  out  the  pattern,  or  color 
arrangement,  It  should    be    observed 


12  har- 
form  the 
!  usually 
ive.    The 


pattern  would  be  read : 
ground,  1  end  of  figure  or  extra  yarn. 
The  figure  could  be  removed  without 
affecting  the  ground  weave,  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  spot  is  formed  en- 
tirely by  extra  yarn.  The  spots  are  wo- 
ven In  the  cloth  In  some  order;  Tor 
Instance,  they  may  be  based  on  any 
satin,  broken  twill,  or  plain  weave  or- 
der. 

Fig.  1  is  a  sample  of  spot  pattern 
formed  by  extra  warp  yarn. 

RAISED   STRIPE   PLAID. 

Tbese  fabrics  are  much  in  use  as  a 
dress  fabric  for  children  and  are  made 
in  all  cotton,  worsted  and  cotton,  and 
all-worsted,  with  the  exception  of  the 
raised  stripe,  which  Is  usually  mer- 
cerized cotton  or  silk. 


The  raised  stripe  is  formed  by  the 
use  of  partially  extra  yarn  In  both 
warp  and  filling,  that  Is  to  aay,  if  a 
stripe  la  formed  with  12  ends,  these  12 
ends  would  be  reeded  so  as  to  take 
the  place  of  only  8  ground  ends;  for 
example,  if  ground  Is  reeded  2  In  1 
dent,  the  stripe  is  reeded  3  In  1  dent. 

If  we  use  for  ground  weave  ! — . 
twill,  the  raised  stripe  must  be  a 
weave  that  la  divisible  by  3 — the  cum- 


FIB.    3. 

that  the  pattern  la  divisible  by  6,  and 
that  the  number  of  ends  between  the 
raised  atripea  in  both  warp  and  filling 
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Is  divisible  bj  6,  otherwise  Imperfect 

stitching  will  result  when  using  a  \ 

twill  for  ground  weave. 

These  fabrics  are  made  In  various 
widths;  the  cotton  goods  aro  set  usu- 


WARP    AND    FIU-INU    PATTSBK. 


Fig.  3  required  chain  draft 
Fig.  4  drawtng-ln  draft 


196  fir™ 

114  black 
I.MS 


HI  « 


aarfiM  cotton. 


The  pattern  shows  that  we  have  1S8 
ends  and  picks  taking  up  the  space 
required  for  184,  or  14  ends  and  picks 
of  extra  yarn  In  each  pattern  require 
average  picks  per  Inch  In  fabric:  64 
pick  wheel— 198  In  place  of  184;  184  : 
198  :   :  64  :  x  equals  68  picks. 

To  calculate  filling  material  re- 
quired for  10  yards  of  cloth: 

PATTERN. 


nch«  In  r«d. 


ally  at  88  Inches  In  reed,  and  finish  at 
36  Inches. 

ANALYSIS. 


jam  or  onion  la  1  yd. 
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Sl.M  oh.  ol  fUSIng 
for     1*      rdo. 

!-<«■  narc«rli«d  fllllDf  —   It. 800  mil  to 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 
These  fabrics  require  the  use  of  box 
looms ;  a  4  z  1  or  6  z  1,  or  pick  and 
pick  loom,  that  1b,  a  4  i  4  box  loom,  la 
much  UBed.  If  6  colors  are  In  the  warp 
pattern,  a  6  x  1  box  dobby  loom  should 
be  used.  In  the  cheaper  grade  of  plalda 


cotton  fabrlci  axe  usually  given  a  dry 
finish — simply  run  through  a  rotary 
press  with  slightly  heated  cylinders, 
and  slightly  steamed  before  passing 
over  the  cylinder  of  the  press — after 
which  they  are  made  up  into  small 
rolls,  then  shipped. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  mills  making  the  yarn  for  these* 
fabrics  will  be  found  In  either  the 
first  or  second  division  of  mills,  as 
given  in  a  previous  article. 

The  yams  of  which  this  class  of 
goods  Is  made  vary  a  groat  deal,  some 
of  the  finer  ones  being  combed.  For 
this  article  we  will  consider  the  wart> 


a  (-color  warp  pattern  Is  sometimes 
filled  with  only  4  colors;  this  neces- 
sitates that  one  filling  color  covers 
two  warp  colors.  A  little  discretion 
along  this  line  will  enable  the  man- 
ufacturer to  use  a  4  x  1  box  loom 
where  a  S  x  1  should  be  used.  This, 
however,  Is  only  practiced  In  the 
cheaper  grade  of  fabrics. 
FINISHING. 
These  fabrics,  if  made  with  worsted 
are  given  a  light  scouring,  then  press- 
ed. In  the  large  spot  patterns  the 
extra  yarn  that  floats  on  the  back, 
when  not  forming  the  spot.  Is  cut  off 
by  means  of  a  shearing  machine.  The 


and  filling  to  be  carded  2-40B  yarn 
made  from  a  1  3-16-lnch  staple  peeler 
cotton  of  a  good  grade.  The  raw  stock 
Is  mixed  by  hand,  although,  If  done 
by  a  bale  breaker,  It  is  better,  as  has 
been  before  stated;  especially  Is  this 
true  in  rainy  or  muggy  weather.  The 
mixings  should  be  as  large  as  possible 
and  the  hands  mixing  the  cotton 
should  break  the  bale  Into  as  small 
parts  as  possible. 

IN  HAND  MIXING 
several    bales    should    be    opened    at 
once,  and  the  cotton  from  each  mixed 
together.      At   this    point    the    sliver 
waste  Is  mixed  In  with  the  raw  stock. 
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This  should  be  thoroughly  spread  over 
the  entire  mixing.  The  cotton  Is  put 
through  an  opener  and  three  proc- 
esses of  picking.  Always  keep  hopper 
of,  opener  more  than  half  Ailed  with 
cotton,  bo  as  to  obtain  aa  even  a  feed 
as  possible. 

After  passing  through  the  opener 
the  cotton  Is  fed  on  to  an  endless  lat- 
tice, which  carries  It  to  the  feed  rolls 
of  the  breaker  picker.  These  con- 
dense the  cotton  and  present  It  to  the 
action  of  the  beater.  This  beater  Is 
generally  the  two-bladed  rigid  type 
of  beater  and  Its  speed  la  1.550  revolu- 
tions per  minute.     Look  at  the 

GRID  BARS 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  spread 
and  the  dirt  Is  going  through  them 
and  dot  being  drawn  into  the  cotton 
again  after  being  knocked  out  by  the 
beater.  Do  not  allow  the  dirt  to  col- 
lect under  picker,  especially  under  the 
grid  bars,  aa  it  is  liable  to  be  drawn 
Into  the  cleaned  cotton  by  the  draft 
The  total  weight  of  lap  at  the  front  of 
the  breaker  is  40  pounds  or  a  16%- 
ounce  lap.  These  laps  are  put  up  at 
the  Intermediate  picker  and  doubled  4 
into  1.  This  picker  is  also  generally 
provided  with  a  two-bladed  rigid  type 
of  beater,  whose  speed  is  1,500  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  total  weight 
of  the  lap  at  the  front  of  this  picker 
Is  38  pounds,  or  a  12%-ounce  lap. 
These  laps  are  put  up  at  the  finisher 
picker  and  doubled  4  Into  1.  It  Is  at 
this  point  that  the 

CUT-ROVING  WASTE 
is  mixed  In.  If  the  mill  contains  a 
cut-roving  waste  picker  the  propor- 
tion  of  mixing  Is  as  follows:  Three 
laps  raw  stock  to  one  lap  cut  roving. 
If,  however,  there  is  no  such  machine, 
the  two  center  laps  are  taken  out  and 
the  cut  roving  spread  evenly  over  the 
surface  of  the  last  lap.  This  will,  of 
course,  bring  the  waste  between  two 
laps  of  raw  stock.  The  beater  of,  this 
machine  Ts  a  rigid,  two-bladed  beater 
and  makes  1,450  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, which  gives  the  cotton  passing 
through  the  machine  41%  beats  per 
minute.  The  total  weight  of  this  lap 
at  the  front  Is  36%  pounds  or  a  12- 
ounce  lap.    The  variation  allowed  tor 


this  kind  of  work  Is  one-half  pound 
either  aide  of  standard.  Laps  weigh- 
ing over  or  under  this  variation  are 
put  back  to  be  run  over  again.  These 
laps  are  put  up 

AT  THE  CARD. 
This  card  should  have  a  draft  of  not 
less  than  100.  The  end  is  set  for  me- 
dium work  and  uses  the  medium  count 
of  wire  fillet  for  wiring  doffer  flats 
and  cylinders.  Set  the  doffer  (which 
should  be  as  large  as  possible)  from 
the  cylinder  with  a  7-1, 000-lnch  gauge. 
The  flats  of  the  cards  should  make 
one  complete  revolution  every  45  min- 
utes. The  cards  should  be  cleaned 
thoroughly  twice  a  day  and  the  front 
wiped  off  many  times  more,  to  keep 
fly  from  falling  back  Into  good  work. 
Strips  should  be  collected  at  regular 
Intervals  which  should  not  be  so  long 
apart  as  to  allow  the  fly  to  accumulate 
so  that  It  Is  liable  to  fall  over  on  the 
doffer  or  be  drawn  up  Into  the  flats. 
This  It  cannot  do  if  cards  are  equipped 
with  a  waste  rolL  The  sliver  at  the 
front  should  weigh  60  grains  per  yard 
and  the  production  should  be  about  750 
pounds  for  a  week  or  60  hours.  Strip 
cards  three  times  a  day  (twice  In 
morning  and  once  In  afternoon)  and 
grind  all  over  once  every  three  weeks. 
DRAWING. 
The  cotton  Is  next  put  through 
three  processes  of  drawing  frames. 
These  frames  may  be  equipped  with 
leather  top  rolls  or  metallic  top  rolls. 
ir  the  former,  be  sure  to  see  that  the 
rolls  are  well  covered  and  in  perfect 
condition  and  well  varnished.  The 
frames  should  at  least  receive  a  set 
of  front  top  rolls  every  week.  The 
speed  of  the  front  roll  should  be  about 
350  revolutions  per  minute.  The  frames 
may  be  equipped  with  metallic  rolls 
to  good  advantage  and,  if  they  are, 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  flutes 
free  from  dirt  of  all  kinds.  The  weight 
of  the  drawing  sliver  at  the  front  of 
the  finisher  drawing  frame  should  be 
75  grains  per  yard.  The  cans  of  silv- 
er are  put  up  to  the  slubber  and 
spun  into  .60  hank  roving.  Varnish 
the  front  loose  top  rolls  of  the  slubber. 
The  other  sets  of  top  rolls  may  also 
be  varnished,  but  they  are  not  so  im- 
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portant.  Keep  rolls  properly  covered, 
oiled  and  weighted.  Look  out  to  Bee 
that  no  cut  work  la  being  made.  Alter 
passing  through  the  slubber  the  cot' 
ton  is  put  through  three  processes  of 

PLT  FRAMES 

and  made  Into  the  following  hank  rov- 
ing: At  each  first  Intermediate,  1.50; 
second  intermediate  or  roving  frame, 
4,  and  Jack  frame  S  hank.  Be  careful 
to  see  that  proper  twist  Is  being  put  In, 
Just  enough  so  that  the  roving  will  not 
break  back  at  the  succeeding  process. 
The  method  of  finding  the  standard  for 
twist  has  been  given  In  a  previous  ar- 
ticle. Another  point  la  to  see  that 
the  tension  Is  right,  because,  if  it  Is 
too  much,  the  roving  will  be  apt  to  be 
strained,  while,  if  too  slack,  a  soft 
bobbin  will  be  made.  Keep  top  leath- 
er rolls  in  good  condition,  as  well  as 
spindles  well  oiled  for  good  roving. 
After  having  passed  the  fly  frames 
the  roving  is  taken  to  the 

RING  SPINNING  FRAME 

and  spun  into  40s  yarn.    If  spun  on  a 

warp  frame,  use  a  frame  having  a  1%- 
inch  diameter  ring,  6  ti  -inch  trav- 
erse, twist  per  inch  of  28.46,  und  spin- 
dle speed  of  10,000  revolutions  per 
minute.  If  spun  on  a  filling  frame 
use  a  frame  having  a  l!4-lnch  diam- 
eter ring,  5^-inch  traverse,  twist  of 
23.72  and  spindle  speed  ot  8,800  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  yarn  Is  next 
twieted  Into  2  ply  at  the  twister  and 
then  the  warp  yarn  Is  run  on  a  chain 
warper;  from  here  it  is  taken  and 
dyed,  after  which  It  has  to  be  warped 
again  on  a  beam. 


Dyeing  Particular*. 

Following  are  the  dyeing  particulars 

m  cotton  yarn  and  mercerized  yarn: 

SCARLET. 


Three  per  cent  chromlne  G.;  30  per 
cent  salt 

GREEN, 

One  and  one-half  per  cent  naphta- 
mtne  green  4  B. ;  25  per  cent  salt. 
NAVY-  BLUE. 
Four  per  cent  naphtamlne  blue  2  B.; 
30  per  cent  salt 

LIGHT  BROWN. 
One-half  per  cent  naphtamlne  brown 
N  cone;   14  per  cent  naphtamlne  yel 
low  N  N  cone;  20  per  cent  salt. 
SKY  BLUE. 
One  per  cent  diamine  sky  blue  F  F.; 
30  per  cent  Glauber's  salt 
ORANGE. 
One  per  cent  naphtamlne  orange  O.; 
30  per  cent  Glauber's  salt. 
LIGHT  OLIVE. 
Three-quarters  per  cent  direct  olive 
R.;  %  per  cent  naphtamlne  yellow  N 
N  cone;  30  per  cent  Glauber's  salt. 
BROWN. 
One  per  cent  naphtamlne  brown  6 
B.;    2  per  cent  naphtamlne  yellow  N 
N.;  30  per  cent  salt. 

SLATE. 
One  and  one-half  per  cent  naphta- 
mlne black  N.;  20  per  cent  salt. 
BOTTLE  GREEN. 
Five  per  cent  naphtamlne  black  2 
G,;    1  per  cent  naphtamlne  yellow  N 
N.;  30  per  cent  salt. 

BLACK. 
Five  per  cent  naphtamlne  black  I).; 
30  per  cent  salt. 

HELIOTROPE. 

One-quarter  per  cent   heliotrope   B 

B.;  20  per  cent  Glauber's  salt. 

ECRU. 

One  ounce  naphtamlne  brown  N.;  2 

ounces  naphtamlne  yellow   N   N.;    20 

per  cent  salt. 
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TARTAHS 


Tartans,  also  termed  tartan  plaids, 
or  Scotch  plaids,  are  highly  colored 
rubrics,  the  distinguishing  effect  being 
largo  plaid  or  check  effects  formed  by 
two  or  more  colon  of  warp  and  filling, 
more  particularly  containing  each 
prominent  colors  as  red,  yellow,  blue, 
orange,  green,  purple,  primary  and 
secondary  colors  and  other  showy  col- 
ors, to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Pure 
blacks  and  whites  are  also  used. 

THE  MATERIALS 
used  are  yarn  dyed.  The  weaves 
used  are  usually  the  plain, !__  twill 
* — t  basket,  • — (  twill,  !_j  basket, 
and  rearrangements  of  or  combina- 
tions of  these  weaves,  which  distri- 
bute the  warp  and  filling  In  equal  pro- 
portions on  both  sides  while  retaining 
a  Arm  structure  of  cloth. 

The  Mayo  or  Campbell  weave,  Fig. 
1,  and  the  6-end  twill  and  6-end  bas- 


Flc I.  Flu.  I. 

ket  are  used  for  the  Oner  grades  of 
goods. 

Tartans,  although  sometimes  made 
with  cotton  yarns,  are  more  extensive- 
ly made  with  worsted.  They  are  also 
made  with  other  fibres. 

References  to  tartans  being  used  for 
wearing  apparel  are  found  in  litera- 
ture, dating  back  to  the  IStb  century. 

At  the  present  time  tartans  are  used, 
as  of  old,  for  ladies'  dress  goods,  and 
also  for  a  certain  type  of  garment  for 
i lie ii,  well  known  where  Scotchmen 
have  found  their  way. 

The  word  tartan  1b  of  doubtful  ori- 
gin, some  historians  claiming  one  and 
some  another.  For  several  hundred 
years  it  has  been  connected  with 
cloths  made  and  worn  principally  by 
people  in  the  Scottish  highlands. 

The  Highlanders  were  formerly  di- 
vided Into  sections,  or  clans,  each  of 
which  had  its  own  special  tartan,  the 
latter  varying  In  the  arrangement  of 


cians.  j    ■ 

The  Scottish  clans  and  their  tartan* 
have  been  ably  and  extensively  dealt 
with  in  literature,  books  having  been 
published  on  the  subject,  to  which  the 
reader  la  referred  for  more  detailed  In- 
formation, in  some  of  these  publica- 
tions the  illustrations  show  the  princi- 
pal tartans  In  their  several  colors. 

A  collection  of  tartans  of  good  qual- 
ity la  one  of  the  best  aids  in  studying 
the  pure  color  combinations  that  can 
be  obtained. 

It  la  said  that  the  tartan,  no  matter 
of  what  colors  or  arrangement  of  col- 
ors the  plaid  may  be  composed,  signi- 
fies the  brotherhood  of  the  various 
Scottish  clans. 

THE  SIMPLEST  FORM 
of  tartan  is  in  two  colors,  arranged  so 
many  ends  In  one  color  and  an  equal 
number  of  ends  of  another  color  in  the 
warp,  the  arrangement  of  filling  be- 
ing similar  to  the  warp,  making  blocks 
of  equal  site. 

The  combinations  of  colors,  or  ar- 
rangements of  yams,  may  vary  as  de- 

From  this  base  an  infinite  variety 
of  variations  can  be  made;  4,  5  and  ti- 
color  tartans  are  commonly  made. 

In  a  tartan  made  in  six  colors,  red, 
yellow,  blue,  green,  black  and  white, 
with  the  exception  of  the  yellow  and 
white  ends,  which  work  '  ■  ,  the 
weave  is  as  shown  In  Fig.  2. 

A  tartan  with  a  prominent  weave 
effect,  as  in  this  Instance,  Is  something 
unusual.  The  Idea  here  seems  to  have 
been  to  get  a  stripe  effect. 

To  produce  said  tartan,  16  harnesses 
would  be  required,  8  for  tne  ground, 
6  for  the  warp  float  and  3   for  the 

selvages.    The  sections  working  I | 

work  in  8-end  sateen  order;  the  larg- 
est contains  6  ends,  therefore  8  har- 
nesses only  are  required. 

Being  a  fabric  characterised  by  col- 
or effect,  tartans  are  made  to  vary  In 
quality,  width,  weight  and  finish  to  a 
considerable  degree,  according  to  re- 
quirements. In  cotton  goods  they  are 
usually  developed  In  medium  counts 
or  yarn,  from  say  20s  to  40s. 
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One  requisite  for  weaving  tartan  fab- 
ric* Is  a  loom  with  two  or  mora  shut- 
tle boxes  at  one  end.  For  almost  all 
of  the  patterns  a  single  box  will  an- 
swer at  the  other  end. 

The  harness  motion  of  the  loom  will 
differ  according  to  the  weave  requir- 
ed. For  a  plain  weave  tartan,  an  or- 
dinal? 2-cani  gingham  loom  will  an- 
swer; In  fact,  about  the  only  differ- 
ence between  a  tartan  and  a  gingham 
Is  that  the  colors  of  the  former  are 
brighter  than  those  of  the  latter,  and 
yarns  or  only  one  count  are  generally 
used,  one  warp  only  being  required, 
whereas  In  a  gingham  It  Is  quite  com- 
mon to  have  yarns  of  varying  counts 
In  both  warp  and  filling. 

A  tartan  plaid  Is  also  larger,  as  a 
rule,  than  a  gingham  check. 

A  cam  box  loom  would  also  suffice 
for  weaving  4  harness  twill  and  de- 
rivative weaves,  although  it  might  be 
preferable  In  the  case  of  the  latter  to 
use  a  dobby  loom  on  account  of  the 
cross  drawing  In  that  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

For  fancy  weave  tartans,  which  are 
In  the  minority,  a  box  loom  with  a  dob- 
by bead  la  required. 


LONG  CLOTH 

Long  cloth  is  a  One  cotton  fabric 
of  superior  quality,  made  with  a  One 
grade  or  cotton  yarn  of  a  medium 
twist.  Originally,  the  fabric  was  man- 
ufactured In  England  and  subsequent- 
ly Imitated  In  the  United  States. 

The  fabric  Is  used  exclusively  for 
lingerie  and  long  dresses  for  infants, 
from  which  It  has  apparently  derived 
Ha  name. 

Long  cloth  to  some  extent  resembles 
auch  fabrics  as  batiste,  fine  grades  of 
muslin,  India  linen  end  cambrics.  It 
Is  distinguished  from  these  fabrics  by 
the  closeness  of  Its  weave  and  when 
finished,  the  fabric  possesses  a  whiter 
appearance,  due  to  the  closeness"  of 
the  weave  and  the  soft  twist  yarn.  The 
fabric,  while  possessing 'fau;  weaving 
qualities,  is,  however,  not  used  as  a 
dress  fabric,  chiefly  because  of  Its  fin- 
ished appearance,  which  la  similar 
In    all    respects    to  fabrics    we    have 


been  accustomed  to  see  that  are  used 
solely  for  linger!",  night  gowns,  etc 

Long  cloth,  like  the  fabrics  enu- 
merated above.  Is  made  In  a  variety  of 
grades  or  qualities.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon thing  In  textile  manufacturing  to 
vary  the  grade  of  a  fabric;  not  slm 
ply  because  the  manufacturer  loves  to 
do  so,  but  because  of  necessity,  com- 
petition, etc. 

THE  SOLE  PURPOSE 
of  the  manufacturer  is  to  produce  a 
fabric  that  will  sell  and  In  order  for 
a  fabric  to  sell.  It  must  be  attractive 
and  reasonable  In  price;  the  price 
which  a  manufacturer  can  command 
determines  precisely  how  he  must  con- 
struct any  fabric  which  he  may  offer 
to  the  consumer;  If  he  finds,  for  in- 
stance, that  long  cloth  Is  more  sal- 
able at  121&  cents  a  yard  than  at  IS 
cents,  It  follows  that  he  must  make  ft 
at  the  former  price.  In  order  to  make 
It  profitable  at  12^  cents  per  yard  he 
must  either  use  a  cheaper  grade  of 
yarn  or  make  a  slightly  lighter  fab- 
ric, by  using  a  fine  count  of  yarn, 
which  will  produce  more  yards  of 
cloth  per  pound  of  yarn;  thus  are 
brought  about  the  various  grades  and 
qualities  of  fabrics. 

The  public  Is  sometimes  badly  mis- 
taken when  It  Imagines  It  buys  pre- 
cisely the  same  fabric  at  12^  cents 
which  some  other  concern  is  offering 
at  IE  cents  per  yard. 

Following  Is  an 

ANALYSIS  OP  A  FABRIC 
which  sells  at  16  cents  per  yard. 

Width  of  warp  In  reed,  Including  sel- 
vages, 37  ft  inches.  Width  of  fabric  fin 
lahed,  3G  Inches;  ends  per  Inch  fin- 
ished, 100;  ends  per  Inch  In  reed,  9(; 
ends  In  warp  without  selvages,  3,600; 
ends  In  selvages,  40;  total  ends  in 
warp,  8,S40. 

Take-up  of  warp  In  weaving  8  per 
cent;  weight  of  finished  fabric  S.5 
ounces;  warp  all  l-50s  cotton;  filling 
all  1-G0s  cotton. 

Picks  per  inch  finished,  88. 

Picks  per  Inch  In  loom,  90. 
LOOM  REQUIRED. 

A  factor  of  supreme  Importance  In 
the  production  of  light  cotton  fabrics 
la  the  loom  facilities  available;   such 
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fabrics  as  long  cloth  and  fabrics  close- 
ly allied  In  character  are  woven  most 
profitably  on  high-speed  looms,  or  an 
automatic  loom. 
Long  cloth  Is  but  a  plain  woven  fab- 


ric (Pig.  1  design;  Fig.  2  drawing -In 
draft)  and  is  usually  woven  with  eight 
harnesses,  owing  to  the  number  of 
ends  per  inch,  which  would  overcrowd 
the  heddles  and  cause  the  yarn  to 
chafe  and  break  if  less  harnesses  were 
used.  The  yarn  is  sized  before  the 
warp  is  beamed.  The  sizing  is  merely 
to  strengthen  the  yam.  For  light  siz- 
ing it  is  not  necessary  to  use  anything 
but  wheat  flour,  farina,  or  sago  and  a 
small  quantity  of  softening  material, 
usually  tallow  or  wax. 

FINISHING. 

After  the  fabric  is  woven  It  Is  sent 
to  the  bleaching  house.  The  first 
process  is  to  boil  It,  then  it  Is  bleach- 
ed. After  the  bleaching  process  the 
fabric  Is  subjected  to  a  very  light  siz- 
ing. The  most  prominent  of  the  siz- 
ing Ingredients  is  the  softening  mate- 
rial used,  which  may  be  glycerine, 
parafllne,  cocoa  oil.  olive  oil  or  bees' 
or  Japan  wax. 

After  the  fabric  is  sized  It  1b  run 
through  a  rotary  press,  the  cylinders 
of  which  are  only  slightly  heated,  with 
equally  as  little  pressure  on  the  fabric. 
The  cloth  Is  (hen  folded,  after  which  It 
Is  ready  for  the  market. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  yarns  for  this  fabric  are  made 
In  the  second  division  of  mills,  as  giv- 
en in  a  previous  article.  Long  cloth  is 
also  sometimes  made  In  the  better 
equipped  mills  of  the  first  division. 
The  raw  stock  used  is  generally  Allen 
or  peeler  cotton,  the  average  length 


of  staple  of  which  does  not  exceed 
114  inches  in  length.  In  some  grades 
of  long  cloth  the  Oiling  yarn  Is  comb- 
ed, but  as  it  Is  the  more  general  cus- 
tom to  use  a  carded  yarn,  we  will 
work  on  this  basis.  Make  the  mixings 
as  large  as  possible.  After  being  mix- 
ed the  cotton  Is  put  through  three 
processes  of  picking  and  an  opener. 
Keep  the  opener  hopper 

WELL  FILLED, 
so  that  the  pin  beater  will  always 
have  to  strike  some  of  it  back.  A  well- 
Oiled  spiked  lifting  apron  means  an 
even  amount  of  cotton  being  fed  to 
the  breaker  picker  and  therefore  a 
more  even  breaker  lap.  For  this  class 
of  cotton  a  three-bladed,  rigid  type  of 
beater  is  best.  The  speed  of  this  beat- 
er should  be  about  1,050  revolutions 
per  minute,  as  this  class  of  cotton  is 
generally  very  dirty  and  requires  an 
extra  amount  of  beating  In  the  break- 
er and  Intermediate  pickers  so  as  to 
get  a  good,  clean  lap.  The  weight  of 
lap  at  the  front  of  the  breaker  picker 
should  be  40%  pounds.  These  laps  are 
put  up  and  doubled  4  Into  1  at  the 
Intermediate  picker.  The  beater  used 
on  this  picker,  to  get  good  results, 
should  be  a  two-bladed,  rigid  type,  the 
speed  of  which  should  be  1,500  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  weight  of  the 
lap  at  the  front  should  be  38  pounds 
or  a  12-ounce  lap.  These  laps  are  put 
up  at  the  Intermediate  picker  and 
doubled  4  Into  1.  ft  Is  at  this  picker 
that  the 

CUT-ROVINO  WASTE 
Is  mixed  in  In  the  proportion  of  three 
laps  raw  stock  to  one  lap  roving 
waste.  If  the  mills  are  not  provided 
with  a  roving  picker,  the  third  lap  Is 
taken  out  and  the  roving  fed  on  top 
of  the  sheet  that  comes  from  the 
fourth  lap.  Do  not  use  too  much 
waste,  because  It  tends  to  make  split 
laps  which  cause  trouble  In  licking  and 
making  single  at  the  card.  The  beater 
of  the  finisher  picker  Is  generally  a 
two-bladed,  rigid  type,  the  speed  of 
which  should  be  about  1,500  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  total  weight  of 
the  lap  at  the  front  should  be  36 
pounds  or  a  13-ounce  lap.  A  variation 
of  one-halt  pound,  either  standard,  la 
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allowed  (or  this  work.  The  cotton 
passing  through  the  finisher  picker  re- 
ceives 42  beats  or  blows  per  Inch.  Put 
these  laps  up 

AT  THE  CARD 
which  should  have  wire  fillet,  for  spin- 
ning medium  counts  of  yarn.  The 
draft  of  this  machine  should  not  ex- 
ceed 115.  The  speed  of  the  llcker-ln 
Is  375  revolutions  per  minute  and  the 
flats  make  one  complete  revolution 
every  50  minutes.  The  percentage  of 
waste  and  My  taken  out  is  about  3. 76 
to  4.  Use  medium  settings  and  be 
sure  that  the  feed  plate  is  not  set  too 
close  so  as  to  break  the  staple.  The 
cards  should  be  stripped  as  follows: 
Three  times  for  cylinders  and  four 
tor  doffors  per  day.  Grind  cards  all 
over  at  least  once  every  three  weeks, 
lightly,  and  set  after  having  ground. 
The  weight  of  the  a  liver  at  the  front 
should  be  60  grains  per  yard.  The 
production  on  this  class  of  goods 
should  be  700  to  750  pounds  per  week 
of  60  hours.  This  sliver  1b  put  through 
three  processes  of  drawing  frames 
which  may  be  either  equipped  with 
metallic  or  leather- covered  top  rolls. 
If  leather  top  rolls  are  used  a  good  re- 
ceipt for 

VARNISH, 
which  differs  from  those  already  giv- 
en, follows:  S  ounces  best  Hake  glue, 
S  ounces  ground  or  flake  gelstlne,  3 
pints  acetic  acid,  1  pound  burnt  or  raw 
sienna.  1  ounce  oil  of  origanum.  In 
many  mills  trouble  is  often  found  with 
the  laps  of  the  leather  rolls  breaking 
or  splitting  apart  when  varnish  Is  first 
put  on.  If  the  laps  are  painted  with 
formaldehyde,  using  a  fine  brush  Tor 
the  purpose,  it  will  be  found  to  over- 
come this  trouble.  This  not  only  ap- 
plies to  drawing  frame  top  leather 
rolls  but  to  all  leather  rolls  that  have 
'  to  be  varnished. 

ANOTHER  POINT 
to  look  out  for  Is  when  sending  rolls 
away  to  be  covered,  all  waste  should 
be  removed  from  the  bearings,  for,  if 
tbis  Is  not  done,  a  rust  spot  will  be 
on  them  when  they  are  returned  from 
the  roll  coverer.  On  the  drawing 
frame  on  this  class  of  work  it  will  be 
found    advantageous    to    use    metallic 


top  rolls.  If  used,  keep  the  flutes 
clean  and  smooth.  The  speed  of  the 
front  roll  should  be  375  revolutions 
per  minute  on  all  processes.  The 
doublings  are  6  into  1  and  the  weight 
of  sliver  at  the  front  is  70  grains  per 
yard.  Size  the  drawing  frames  at 
least  three  times  a  day.  The  sliver  is 
next  put  up  at  the  slubber  and  made 
Into  .55  hank  roving.  From  here  it  1b 
put  through  three  processes  of  fly 
frames  and  made  Into  11.50  hank  rov- 
ing at  the  jack  frames.  The  hank  rov- 
ing at  the  different  processes  Is  as  fol- 
lows: First,  1.50;  second,  4  and  fine, 
11.50.  From  here  it  Is  taken  to  the 
ring  spinning  room  and  spun  Into  50e 
yarn  on  a  warp  frame  having  a  2%- 
inch  gauge,  1%-lnch  diameter  ring,  6- 
Inch  traverse,  31. SI  twist  per  inch  and 
a  spindle  speed  of  10,000  revolutions 
per  minute.  From  here  ft  Is  spooled 
and  warped  and  the  required  number 
of  beams  put  up  at  the  slasher  to-give 
sufficient  end  for  the  warp  at  the 
front  A  good  slasher  size  Is  as  fol- 
lows: Water.  100  gallons;  potato 
starch,  65  pounds;  tallow,  6  pounds; 
Yorkshire  gum,  three  pounds:  soap 
(white)  two  pounds.    Boll  13  hours. 

For  the  filling  yarn  the  roving  Is 
spun  Into  60s  on  a  frame  having  2%- 
tnch  gauge,  114  diameter  ring,  5-lnch 
traverse,  27  twist  per  inch  and  spin- 
dle speed  of  8,000  revolutions  per  min- 
ute.   This  yarn  should  be  conditioned 


BUCKRAM 

Buckram  may  be  described  as  a 
coarse,  glue-sized  fabric  made  with 
cotton,  linen,  hemp  or  cotton  and  hair, 
the  name  In  most  cases  being  acquired 
by  the  finish  which  the  fabric  receives 
after  It  is  woven.  Some  qualities  of 
buckram  are  but  plain  woven  cotton 
fabrics. 

Buckram  is  used  principally  for 
stiffening  garments,  being  much  in  de- 
mand by  tailors,  who  use  the  fabric 
for  stiffening  and  to  give  shape  or 
form  to  a  garment.  The  fabric  is  In- 
serted between  the  lining  and  the  sur- 
face cloth  of  the  garment  In  particular 
parts,  such  as  the  lapel,  cuff  or  wher- 
ever the  shape  of  the  garment  Is  es- 
sential to  Its  appearance.   Buckram  Is 
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manufactured  in  several  kinds;  the 
fabric  used  for  men's  wear  Is  usually 
made  with  linen,  hemp  or  hair  and 
cotton;  the  latter  combination,  name- 
ly, hair  and  cotton,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  best.  In  so  far  that  when  bent  or 
twisted  It  will  spring  back  to  Its  origi- 
nal position;  this  feature  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  hemp  or  linen.  The  hair 
and  cotton  buckram  is  a  loosely  wo- 
ven fabrie,  the  hair  figuring  as  warp, 
and  the  cotton  as  filling.  It  is  usually 
woven  In  plain  twills  or  herring- 
bone weave.  The  oiling  is  usually  two 


Fig-.    2. 

picks  in  one  shed.  (See  Fig.  1,  design.) 
Buckram  also  figures  largely  in  the 
millinery  trade,  where  It  Is  made  up 
into  hats.  These  bats  are  covered  with 
chenille,  plumes,  flowers  or  whatever 
finery  may  be  desired. 

The  buckram  used  for  this  purpose 
Is  a  plain  woven  cotton  fabric  heavily 
sized,  increasing  Its  weight  from  60 
to  100  per  cent.  The  odd  feature  of 
millinery  buckram  Is  that  two  sep- 
arate fabrics  are  made  into  one  during 
tbe  finishing  process  by  means  of  glu- 
ing or  slxing  them  together;  these 
two  fabrics  are  of  different  texture. 
Tbe  top  or  face  fabric  closely  resem- 
bles a  fine  cotton  voile,  while  the  back 
or  bottom  fabric  might  be  termed  a 
coarse  tarlatan. 

Millinery  buckram  Is  a  piece -dyed 
fabric,  usually  in  somber  colors,  such 
as  dark  red,  garnet,  dark  green   and 


black.  In  the  hair  and  cotton  fabric. 
which  is  principally  need  for  men's 
wear,  the  cotton  la  dyed  before  It  is 
woven. 

COTTON  BUCKRAM  ANALYSIS. 

Face  or  top  fabric:  Width  of  warp 
In  reed,  38  inches;  width  of  fabric  fin- 
ished, 36  inches;  ends  per  inch  fin- 
ished, 40;  ends  per  inch  In  reed,  38; 
ends  In  warp,  1,440;  19  x  2  reed;  take- 
up  of  warp  during  weaving,  8  per  cent; 
warp,  l-22s  cotton;  filling,  l-26s  cot- 
ton; 34  picks  per  inch;  weight  front 
loom,  2.22  ounces. 

Back  or  bottom  fabric:  Width  of 
warp  In  reed,  41  inches;  width  of  fab- 
ric finished,  36  Inches;  ends  per  inch 
finished,  16;  ends  per  Inch  in  reed,  14; 
ends  in  warp,  676;  ends  selvage.  34; 
total  ends  In  warp,  600;  14  x  1  reed; 
take-up  of  warp  during  weaving,  6  per 
cent;  warp,  l-l2s  cotton;  filling,  l-10s 
cotton;  12  picks  per  inch;  weight  of 
fabric  from  loom,  1.86  ounces. 

Weight  of  two  fabrics  after  finish- 
ing, as  one,  6.38  ounces;  nearly  60  per 
cent  added  by  sizing  materials. 
LOOM    REQUIRED. 

These  fabrics  may  be  woven  on  any 
light-built  loom,  the  speed  of  which 
should  be  from  160  to  170  picks  per 
minute.  The  warp  for  face  fabrics  Is 
usually  drawn  on  eight  harnesses;  the 
back  fabric  may  be  drawn  In  on  four 
harnesses  In  tbe  order  of:  1,  3,  2,  4. 
The  chain,  If  a  dobby  loom  Is  used, 
must  be  built  accordingly.  (Fig.  2.) 
Chain  required:  2  repeats. 
FINISHING. 

These  fabrics,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, depend  a  great  deal  on  the 
finishing  which  they  receive.  The 
men's  wear  buckram  requires  leas  ail- 
ing by  reason  of  the  strenuous  ordeal 
to  which  it  1b  subjected  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  Its  purposes,  and  also  because 
the  warp,  which  Is  composed  of  hair, 
is  in  Itself  quite  stiff. 

Millinery  buckram  requires  more  at- 
tention. After  the  fabrics  are  woven, 
they  are  dyed;  the  finisher  then  must 
observe  that  the  fabrics  finish  the 
same  width,  so  that  when  steed  or 
glued  together  one  fabric  will  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  other.  To  Insure  that 
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the  fabrics  lie  evenly,  they  are  stitch- 
ed at  the  selvages  by  means  of  a  sew- 
ing machine. 

The  fabrics  are  then  subjected  to 
the  siting  process,  with  the  back  cloth 
to  the  roller,  which  revolvee  In  the 
size;  this  allows  the  size  to  penetrate 
more  readily,  as  the  meshes  of  the 
back  cloth  are  larger  than  the  meshes 
or  face  fabric;  the  fabric  Is  usually 
subjected  two  or  three  times  In  suc- 
cession before  It  Is  finally  dried. 

The  ingredients  used  in  sizing  are 
glue,  flour  and  'China  clay.  These  in- 
gredients are  used  In  various  propor- 
tions, the  following  being  an  example: 
40  parts  glue,  20  parts  clay,  40  parts 
flour. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  yarns  which  make  up  buckram 
vary  according  to  the  quality  of  fab- 
ric, but,  generally  speaking,  the  yarns 
are  what  are  called  coarse.  The  yarns 
of  this  class  of  goods  would  be  made 
in  mills  or  the  first  division  as  given 
In  a  previous  lesson.  In  coarse  yarns 
quantity  Is  the  end  sought  for  rather 
than  quality.  Of  course,  this  does  not 
mean  that  everything  is  dropped  for 
quantity,  but  that  as  great  a  produc- 
tion as  possible  is  made  at  each  ma- 
chine and  still  get  the  desired  quality 
for  the  class  of  goods  being  made.  In 
fact,  the  machines  are  set  to  produce 
thia  result  For  this  article  we  will 
consider  the  buckram  to  be  what  Is 
called  "cotton  buckram"  and  made  up 
of  all -cotton  yarn.  Other  kinds  of 
buckram  are  made  which  have  only 
one  or  both  filling  and  warp  back 
yarns  of  cotton  fibre.  The  latter  are 
made  up  of  very  coarse  counts  of 
yarns,  generally  about  1-lOs.  Cotton 
buckram  is  made  up  of  finer  yams, 
and  tor  this  article  we  will  consider 
the  count  to  be  1-2 2b  for  the  warp  and 
l-2Ba  for  the  filling  yarns.  Both  these 
yarns  are  made  up  of  the  same  staple 
cotton,  generally  a  low  grade  of  Amer- 
ican cotton  being  used  of  about  three- 
quarters- Inch  staple. 

MIXINGS. 

Waste  Is  sometimes  mixed  with  the 
raw  stock,  but  we  will  consider  that 
only  good  silver  waste  is  to  be  mixed 


with  the  raw  stock.  Large  mixings  are 
made  by  hand,  generally  enough  to 
last  a  week  or  longer  if  the  mixing  bin 
Is  large  enough.  Mixing  Is  done  In 
the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of 
finer  grades  of  cotton,  making  as  uni- 
form a  mixing  as  possible,  so  that  all 
the  bales  of  cotton  used  will  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  mixing.  For 
this  class  of  goods  an  opener  and 
three  processes  of  picking  are  used. 
The  speed  of  the  breaker  picker, 
which  generally  has  three  blades  and 
Is  of  a  rigid  type,  is  1,550  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  total  weight  of  tbe 
lap  at  the  front  is  40  pounds  or  a  16- 
ounce  lap.  These  laps  are  doubled  four 
Into  one  at  the  Intermediate  picker 
This  picker  la  provided  with  a  two- 
bladed,  rigid  type  of  beater,  the  speed 
of  which  Is  1,550  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. The  total  weight  of  the  lap  at  tbe 
front  1b  39  pounds  or  a  14-ounce  lap. 
The  laps  from  the  Intermediate  picker 
are  put  up  at  tbe  finisher  picker  and 
doubled  four  into  one.  This  picker  is 
also  provided  with  a  two-bladed  beat- 
er of  a  rigid  type,  the  speed  of  which 
Is  1,500  revolutions  per  minute.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
cotton  mixing  Is  free  from  all  foreign 
substances,  for.  If  the  beaters  should 
strike  any  hard  substances  while  go- 
ing at  this  rate  of  speed,  a  spark  iff 
sure  to  be  struck,  which  may  cause 
considerable  damage.  The  total  weight 
of  the  laps  at  the  finisher  picker  Is  3S 
pounds,  or  a  14-ounce  lap.  A  variation 
or  10  ounces  either  side  of  the  stand 
ard  weight  la  allowed  for  this  class  of 
goods;  all  laps  varying  more  than  this 
are  run  through  the  finisher  picker 
again. 

THE  CARD. 

The  laps  are  put  up  at  the  card, 
which  is  covered  with  a  coarse  wire 
fillet  on. dorter,  flats  and  cylinder,  the 
wire  on  the  cylinder  being  gauged 
coarser  than  that  used  for  the  doffer 
and  top  flats.  The  draft  of  the  card 
should  not  exceed  85  and  the  speed  of 
the  flats  should  be  one  complete  revo- 
lution in  60  minutes  on  a  110  top  flat 
card.  The  cards  should  be  stripped 
four  times  a  day  and  ground  once  a 
month.  For  this  class  of  work  look 
out  for  the  d offer  comb  to  s 
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la  set  right  and  Is  malting  the  correct 
number  of  vibrations  to  clean  the  dof- 
fer.  The  production  of  the  card  la  900 
pounds  or  even  975  pounds  tor  a  week 
of  60  hours  with  a  7.1 -grain  sliver.  The 
silver  Is  put  through  two  processes  of 
drawing  frames. 

THE  DRAWING  FRAMES 
tor  this  class  of  work  are  generally, 
although  not  always,  equipped  with 
metallic  top  rolls.  Keep  the  flutes 
cleaned  and  the  rolls  well  oiled.  If 
leather  top  rolls  axe  used,  keep  them 
well  varnished,  using  a  little  heavier 
varnish  than  the  recipe  given  In  the 
article  on  long  cloth.  The  weight  or 
the  silver  at  the  finisher  drawing  Is 
7G  grains  per  yard.  The  doublings  at 
the  drawings  are  8  Into  1.  This  sliver 
is  put  through  the  slubber  and  made 
Into  .40  hank  roving.  This  Is  then  put 
through  two  processes  of  fly  frames. 
At  the  drat  it  Is  made  Into  1.00  hank 
roving  and  at  the  second  2.50  hank. 
Look  out  to  see  that  the  full  bobbins 
are  properly  shaped  and  that  the 
frames  are  changing  right,  so  that  the 
roving  will  not  run  over  or  under,  as 
this  will  make  a  great  deal  of  un 
necessary  waste.  The  roving  is  taken 
to  the 

RING  SPINNING  ROOM 
and  spun  Into  22s  warp  yarn  on  a 
frame  with  a  23-inch  traverse,  2-Inch 
diameter  ring.  7-inch  traverse,  22.28 
twist  per  Incli  and  spindle  speed  of 
9,500  revolutions  per  minute.  This 
yarn  Is  spooled  and  warped  and  these 
beams  put  up  behind  a  slasher  and 
sized  and  run  on  a  beam  at  the  front, 
on  which  the  required  number  of  ends 
are  run.  The  filling  yarn  Is  spun  in- 
to 26s  on  a  frame  having  23 -Inch 
gauge,  lg-inch  diameter  ring,  6-lnch 
traverse,  17.81  twist  per  inch  (3.25  x 
square  root  of  count)  and  a  spindle 
speed  of  8,000  revolutions  per  minute. 

Dyeing   Particulars. 
The  goods   are   piece   dyed   on   the 
Jigs  or  padding  machines  with  one-dip 
colors. 

BLACK. 
E  per  cent  oxydiamine  black  AK.; 
30  per  cent  Glauber's  salt;  3  per  cent 
sal  soda. 


Navy  blues  are  also  dyed  In  the 
same  manner.  The  goods  are  very 
heavily  starched  with  dextrine  or  an- 
imal glues  of  various  kinds.  The  goods 
are  run  through  a  starch  mangle,  or 
starched  by  hand  in  a  tub,  and  dried 
on  a  tenter  frame.  The  starching 
process  is  repeated  until  a  sufficient 
stiffness  Is  obtained. 

STARCH  SOLUTION. 

1  gallon  water,  10  ounces  dextrine. 
mixed  cold  and  boiled  for  one  hour. 
The  addition  of  a  little  color,  to  color 
the  starch.   Is   sometimes   required. 

INDIGO  PRINTS 

Indigo  print  cloth  la  one  of  the 
standard  types  of  cotton  fabrics  that 
are  run  with  more  or  less  success  all 
the  time,  no  matter  what  the  tread  of 
fashion  or  etyle  may  be. 

An  indigo  print  is  distinguished 
from  a  regular  print  by  having  a  print- 
ed figure,  of  any  desirable  type  or  de- 
sign, on  a  solid  indigo  blue  ground,  the 
latter  varying  In  depth  of  shade,  ac- 
cording to  requirements,  whereas  the 
ground  oT  an  ordinary  print  cloth  pat- 
tern is  white  or  a  light  color. 

An  ladigo  print  pattern  is  obtained 
by  one  of 

THREE  METHODS: 
indigo    blotch    printing,    indigo    dis- 
charge printing  or  indigo  resist  print- 
ing. 

The  basis  of  an  Indigo  print  may  be 
any  of  the  many  types  of  plain  cot- 
ton fabrics,  according  to  weight  and 
fineness  desired,  although  what  Is 
known  as  a  standard  print  cloth  Is 
generally  used. 

A   "STANDARD  PRINT" 
is  suuj-i:  <  -I  to  be  constructed  as  fol- 
lows:  28a  warp.  36s  filling,  28  Inches 
wide,  64  ends  and  64  picks  per  inch,  7 
yards  per  pound. 

28  Inches  x  64  ends  per  inch  equals 
1,792  ends  In  the  warp,  not  allowing 
extras   for  selvages. 

As  a  matter  uf  fact,  a  great  many  so- 
called  standard  prints  made  In  Fall 
River,  the  center  of  the  print  cloth  in- 
dustry, contain  only  1,720  ends  In  the 
warp  and  62  picks  per  inch  in  the  fill- 
ing. 
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In  New  Bedford  print  cloths 
are  made  from  yarns  two  num- 
bers finer  than  the  above,  being 
made  of  30s  warp  and  38b  filling. 
There  are  1,790  ends  In  the  warp  and 
62  or  63  picks  per  Inch  In  the  filling. 

Another  print  cloth  made  In  Pall 
River  ts  28  Inches  wide  and  contains 
28s  warp,  32s  filling,  64  i  64  (shy). 
The  weight  Is  6.44  yards  per  pound. 

Although  23  Inches  la  the  usual 
width  of  these  goods,  they  are  also 
made  in 

OTHER  WIDTHS, 
generally  wider.  A  certain  wide  Pall 
River  print  Is  constructed  as  follows: 
34s  warp,  36a  filling,  46  Inches  wide, 
66  ends  and  62  picks  per  Inch,  5.4 
yards  per  pound. 

On  account  of  the  large  number  of 
standard  print  fabrics  ueed,  by  far  the 
largest  quantity  ot  any  type  of  cot- 
ton fabric  made,  many  mills  are  run 
on  these  goods  entirely. 

THE  LOOM  REQUIRED 
for  weaving  print  cloths  is  of  the  or 
dinary  plain  2-harness  cam  type. 
Prom  a  general  consideration  of  the 
subject  it  would  appear  that  the  au- 
tomatic looms  would  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical to  use. 

With  a  plain  loom  the  drawlng-ln 
and  reeding  plans  are  similar  to  those 
previously  explained  when  considering 
other  plain  weave  goods— akip  shaft, 
draw  on  two  twine  harnesses,  which  is 
equal  to  4  wire  heddle  harnesses,  reed 
2  ends  per  dent:  selvage  end.  double. 

In  consequence  of  the  colors  or  de- 
sign of  a  print  cloth  being  the  princi- 
pal salable  features  of  the  cloth,  and 
those  that  appear  to  the  eye  the  most 
readily,  more  attention  is  paid  to 
quantity  than  quality  when  weaving 
them,  the  idea  being  that  the  printing 
and  finishing  processes  will  obliterate, 
or  at  least  reduce,  any  cloth  structural 
defects  that  may  be  made  In  the  loom. 
Cloth  defects  are  allowed  to  pass  for 
prints  that  would  not  be  allowed,  only 
as  second  quality  goods,  to  be  finished 
by  any  of  the  other  cotton  finishing 
processes. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particular!. 

The  mills  which  make  yarn  used  Tor 

print  cloth  comprise  the  larger  per- 


centage of  all  the  mills  and  would  be- 
long to  the  first  division  of  mills,  as 
given  In  a  previous  article.  While  the 
equipment  of  machinery  is  about  the 
same  In  all  mills  making  yarns  for 
print  cloth,  still  they  differ  in  a  great 
many  cases  as  to  the  number  of  proc- 
esses used.  For  example,  one  mill 
uses  two  processes  of  drawing  and  an 
extra  process  of  fly  frames:  another 
may  use  a  railway  head  and  cut  out 
one  process  of  drawing,  some  mills 
using  this  machine  before  the  drawing 
frame  and  some  after.  Some  mills 
may  only  use  two  processes  of  pickers 
and  an  opener,  whereas  other  mills 
use  three  processes. 

ANOTHER  FEATURE 
about  mills  making  print  cloth  yarns 
Is  that  there  is  very  little  if  any 
changing,  according  to  the  usual  cus- 
tom; as  one  overseer  puts  It,  one  set. 
of  gears  Is  nailed  on  when  the  ma- 
chine is  started  and  left  on  until 
worn  out,  when  another  set  of  the 
same  number  of  teeth  is  substituted 
for  the  old  ones.  In  this  article  It  will 
be  the  general  machines  and  number 
of  processes  which  will  be  given,  for 
carding  and  spinning  the  standard 
print  yarns,  28s  warp  and  36s  filling. 
First  comes  the  mixing,  which  may  be 
done  either  by  hand  or  by  machine 
(bale  breaker).  The  usual  methods 
that  have  been  explained  In  previous 
articles  may  be  followed.  Next  the 
silver  waste  from  the  different  proc- 
esses up  to  the  slubber  Is  mixed  in  at 
the  bins  or  la  sometimes  placed  in  the 
hopper  of  the  feeder  and  fed  to  it  a  lit- 
tle at  a  time  along  with  the  raw  stock. 
PICKERS. 
After  passing  the  opener  the  cotton 
is  put  through  three  processes  of  pick- 
ers, the  beaters  used  on  all  three  be- 
ing generally  the  two-bladed,  rigid 
type.  The  apeed  of  these  beaters  at 
the  different  proceases  is  as  follows: 
Breaker,  1,50(1  revolutions  per  minute; 
Intermediate  and  finishers,  1.450  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  beats  per  Inch 
at  the  finisher  picker  should  be  40  to 
43  for  this  staple  cotton.  The  total 
weight  of  the  laps  Is  as  follows: 
Breaker,  40  pounds  or  a  16-ounce  lap; 
intermediate,  38  i 


!  pounds  or  a  10-ounce 
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Up;    finisher,    19    pounds    sr  a   HH- 
ounce  lap. 

A  variation  fron>  tlie  total  atandsi  t 
weight  of  the  lap  of  half  a  pun  .d 
either  aide  la  allowed.  All  laps  wel„li- 
Ing  more  or  leas  are  run  through  the 
finisher  picker  again.  The  doublings 
at  the  laat  two  processes  are  4  Into  1. 
Mix  cut-roving  l  ,.si#  at  Bnlaher  proc- 
ess. 

THE  CARDS 
are  set  for  coarse  work,  and  while 
there  are  still  many  of  the  old-style 
American  cards  In  use.  for  tills  ar- 
ticle the  newer  card  or  the  English 
card  Is  much  used,  particulars  of 
which  will  be  given.  The  speed  of  the 
cylinder  Is  160  to  165  revolutions  per 
minute;  the  llcker-ln,  350  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  feed  plate  should  be 
set  to  the  llcker-ln  one-eighth  Inch 
longer  than  the  staple  of  the  cotton, 
- 1.  e.,  from  bite  of  feed  roll  to  llcker-ln 
teeth,  and  the  feed  plate  should  have 
a  fairly  pointed  nose.  The  lfcker-ln 
should  be  set  with  a  10-l,000thB  inch 
gauge  from  cylinder  wire.  The  back 
side  of  cylinder  screen  should  be  set 
l-82d  of  an  Inch  away  from  cylinder 
wire,  directly  underneath  (In  center), 
with  a  28-l,O00tho  Inch  gauge  and  at 
the  front  one-quarter  Inch  away  from 
cylinder  wire.  The  doffer  should  be 
set  to  the  cylinder  loose  to  a  5-l,O0Otha 
Inch  gauge;  the  doffer  comb  set  with  a 
12-l,000ths  Inch  gauge  from  doffer 
wire;  the  top  flats  to  cylinder  wire 
with  a  10-l.oOOths  inch  gauge  and  the 
back  and  front  knife  plates  should  be 
set  the  same  as  for  leno  cotton  fabrics. 
The  top  flats  make  one  complete  rev- 
olution every  45  minutes.  Strip  three 
times  a  day  and  grind  as  before  stat- 
ed. The  production  tor  a  week  of 
SO  hours  Is  750  to  850  pounds.  The 
weight  of  the  silver  Is  65  grains  per 
yard.  This  silver  is  next  put  through 
three  processes  of 

DRAWING  FRAMES, 
the  speed  of  the  front  roll  being  400 
revolutions  per  minute.  Use  either 
metallic  or  leather-covered  top  rolls 
The  advantages  of  both  kinds  have 
been  given  previously.  The  weight 
per  yard  of  the  drawing  Is  70  grains. 
The  doublings  at  each  process  are  6 
Into  1.    At  the  slubber  the  drawing 


silver  Is  made  Into  .66  hank  roving. 
The  top  rolls  for  this  staple  of  cotton 
are  not  generally  varnished.  The  slub- 
ber roving  Is  next  put  through  two 
processes  of  fly  frames.  At  the  dif- 
ferent processes  the  hank  roving  Is  as 
follows:  First.  2  hank;  and  second  7 
hank  for  the  warp  yarn.  The  different 
processes  upto  the  last  fly  frame  for 
making  36s  filling  yarn  are  the  same. 
Here  the  roving  le  span  into  8.50  hank. 
The  yarn  Is  then  taken  to 

THE  SPINNING  ROOM 
and  made  Into  28s  warp  yarn  on  a 
frame  with  a  6U-lnch  traverse.  31- 
inch  gauge,  li-lnch  diameter  ring,  85. 
13  twist  per  inch,  and  9,700  revolu- 
tions per  minute  of  spindle.  This  yarn 
is  spooled  and  warped  and  then  pot 
through  a  slasher.     A 

GOOD  SLASHER  MIXING 
to  use.  If  prints  are  to  be  woven  on  a 
common  loom.  Is  as  follows:  Water. 
100  gallons;  cornstarch,  50  pounds; 
tallow,  3  pounds;  turpentine,  1 
gill;  boll  30  minutes.  If  wo- 
ven on  an  automatic  loom,  use  the 
following  size:  Water,  100  gallons; 
potato  starch,  60  pounds;  tallow,  3 
pounds;  turpentine,  1  gill;  and  boll  30 
minutes.  The  roving  for  filling  yarn 
may  be  either  mule  or  frame  spun.  It 
Is  the  general  custom  to  have  It  ring 
spun  in  mills  built  lately.  For  this 
count  of  yarn  use  a  frame  with  a  &U- 
Inch  traverse,  IB-inch  diameter  ring. 
22.50  twist  per  inch,  8,900  revolutions 
per  minute  of  spindle.  This  yarn,  after 
being  conditioned,  Is  ready  for  use. 

Dyeing    Particulars. 

The  pieces  are  first  bleached  to  get 
a  good  white,  and  then  dyed  In  the 
continuous  vat. 

THE  HTDROSULPHITE  VAT. 

The  water  Is  corrected  by  the  ad- 
dition of  one  quart  of  hydroBulphlte 
to  every  250  gallons  of  water.  A  stock 
liquor  is  made  up  In  a  barrel: 

Fifty  pounds  synthetic  Indigo  paste: 
2*4  gallons  warm  water;  31  gallons 
caustic  soda,  76  degrees  Tw.,  and 
stirred;  temperature  Is  raised  to  106 
degrees  P.,  and  8  gallons  of  hydrosul 
phlte  added.   The  temperature  is  kept 
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at  about  106  degrees  F.  for  two 
hours.  If  tbe  solution  Is  not  clear  yel- 
low, a  further  addition  of  one  gallon 
of  hydros ul phi te  Is  made.  The  vat  Is 
made  up  from  the  stock  liquor  and  tbe 
pieces  are  passed  through  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  until  the  required 
shade  Is  obtained. 

The  pieces   are    washed   and  dried 
and  printed  with  a  discharge  paste. 
WHITE  DISCHARGE;. 

Four  and  one-half  pounds  bichro- 
mate of  potash;  9  pints  hot  water;'  1% 
pounds  soda  calc,  then  64  pounds  No. 
11  gam;  6  pints  water;  heated  to  140 
degrees  F„  cooled  and  strained. 
COLORED  DISCHARGE." 

Eight  pounds  discharge  pigment;  10 

pounds     discharge     thickening;      7% 

pounds  tragacanth,  8  ounces  to  gallon. 

DI8CHARGE   THICKENING. 

Bight  pounds  tragacanth,  S  ounces 
to  gallon;  2 V4  pounds  bichromate 
potash;  3U  pints  hot  water;  after  dis- 
solving add  20  ounces  ammonia,  25  per 
cent;  when  cold  add  1  gallon  blood  al- 
bumen, 8  pounds  to  gallon ;  after 
printing  and  drying,  the  material  Is 
passed  through  the  following  acid  bath 
at  140  degrees  F.;  4  pounds  sulphuric 
acid,  16S  degrees  Tw,  4  pounds  ox- 
alic acid;  10  gallons  water.  The  goods 
should  be  immediately  well  washed 
and  dried. 

LENO  COTTON  FABRICS 

Leno  fabrics  constitute  a  division  of 
textile  fabrics  characterized  by  par- 
ticular warp  threads  crossing  over  one 
or  more  warp  threads,  Instead  of  ly- 
ing parallel  to  one  another  as  In  or 
dinary  or  plain  weaving. 

These  fabrics  possess  two  distinct 
sets  of  warp  threads,  the  regular  or 
ground  warp  and  the  douplng  warp  or 
warp  that  crosses  over  the  ground 
warp  and  forms  the  ornamental  fea- 
ture that  characterizes  the  fabric. 

Leno  fabrics  are  woven  upon  a  sys- 
tem quite  apart  from  ordinary  or  plain 
weaving. 

THE  DIFFERENCE 
lies  chief) y  in  the  fact  that  two  sets 
of  harnesses  are  required  to  operate 


the  warp,  the  ground  harness  and  the 
doup  Jiarness  set. 

The  ground  harness  Is  the  same  as 
in  ordinary  weaving:  tbe  doup  har- 
ness set  consists  of  two  harness  frames, 
if  string  doup  Is  used,  known  as  the 


standard  and  skeleton  harness.  When 
wire  douplng  heddlca  are  used,  It  re- 
quires three  harness  frames.  We  will 
for  convenience  deal  with  the  string 
doup;  this  douplng  heddle  is  but  a 
half  heddle,  so  to  speak.  This  half 
heddle  Is  usually  fastened  at  the  bot- 
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torn  of  the  skeleton  harness  frame 
and  connected  with  the  stand  and 
harness  heddle  by  passing  through  the 
upper  opening  of  the  standard  hed- 
dle, then  tu  rough  the  eye  of  the  stand- 
ard heddle,  then  fastened  at  the  bot- 
tom of  tbe  skeleton  names*  frame. 
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(See  Fig.  1.)  The  secret  or  leno 
weaving  will  be  readily  understood  If 
It  la  borne  In  mind  that  it  consists  of 
but  two  movements  of  the  standard 
and  douplng  heddles;  these  two  move- 
ments are  that  If  the  standard  and 
doup  heddles  are  raised  at  the  ame 
time,  the  douplng  thread  will  bo  on  one 
side  of  the  ground  warp  threads,  that 
Is,    it    will    cross    under    the    ground 


toward  the  loom.  When  doup  threads 
are  required  to  cross  under  ground 
warp  threads  the  ,  easing  up  of  tho 
doup  threads  must  be  indicated  on 
chain  draft.      (See  Fig.  5.) 

Fig.  3  shows  drawing-la  plan.  Fig.  4 
reeding  plan.  All  leno  Fabrics  hare 
special  reeding  plana;  the  reed  is 
sometimes  plucked,  that  Is,  a  wire  tak- 
en out  of  reed,  so  as  not  to  overcrowd 


threads;    If,  however,  only    the    doup 

heddles  are  raised,  the  douplng  thread 
will  remain  in  Its  normal  position; 
that  Is,  It  will  not  cross  under  the 
ground  threads.  We  must,  however, 
bear  In  mind  that  In  no  case  can  the 
standard  heddle  be  raised  without  also 
raising  the  doup  heddle;  when  the 
standard  and  doup  are  raised  together, 
we  must  also  slacken  or  ease  up  on 
the  doup  warp  threads  in  order  to  al- 


the  threads.  This  Is  usually  done 
when  doup  threads  cross  under  six  or 
more  ground  threads;  the  doup  thread 
must  be  in  same  dent  with  the  ground 
threads  under  which  It  crosses, 
ANALYSIS. 
1,400  reed'  special  denting;  70  picks 
per  Inch;  38  Inches  In  reed.  Finished 
36  inches. 


Fis-  6. 

low  them  to  cross  under  the  ground 
warp  threads.  This  is  done  by  moans 
of  a  slackener  or  easing  rod.  This  rod 
Is  similar  to  what  Is  known  as  tne  whip 
roller  in  ordinary  weaving.  The  doup 
threads  pass  under  this  rod  into  the 
eye  of  the  doup;  this  rod  Is  so  ar- 
ranged that  It  will  let  up  or  relieve  all 
tension  from  doup  threads  by  moving 


A»     the    warp     layout    ll    On     I(    endm.     U» 

Draw  the  2-ply  yarn  from  the  top 

FIL.LINQ. 
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Take-up  during  weaving  ground 
warp  10  per  cent 

Take-up  during  weaving  doup  warp 
65  per  cent.  The  take-up  as  noted 
upon  this  fabric  on  the  leno  yarn  1b 
about  86  per  cent,  but  this  amount 
will  vary  widely  according  to  the  fab- 
ric being  produced.  If  the  crossing 
or  leno  thread  moves  over  a  large 
number  of  ground  th  reads  and  does  It 
continually,  the  take-up  la  very  large, 
whereas  If  It  moves  over  only  a  few 
ground  threads  and  does  It  intermit- 
tently, the  take-up  will  not  be  so 
great  In  a  good  many  Instances  the 
take-up  on  an  ordinary  leno  stripe  la 
approximately  30  per  cent. 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 

These  fabrics  are  usually  woven  on 
a  dobby  loom,  the  speed  of  whicb  Is 
from  120  to  HE  picks  per  minute;  a 
higher  speeded  loom  usually  causes 
considerable  trouble  with  the  doup 
warp. 

The  loom  must  necessarily  carry 
two  warp  beams,  ground  warp  and 
doup  warp  beams.  Great  care  should 
be  given  to  the  setting  of  the  harness 
es,  as  they  should  be  perfectly  even 
and  form  a  perfect  shed  when  in  op- 
eration. 

FINISHING. 

These  fabrics  are  principally  used 
for  shirts  and  shlrtwal stings.  This  re- 
quires that  the  patterns  be  not  too 
large  and  that  the  warp  stripe  be 
more  prominent  than  the  filling  stripe 
when  fabric  is  made  with  ailing 
stripe.  There  are  a  good  many  fab- 
rics with  leno  stripes  produced  from 
bleached  and  dyed  yarns,  but  there  are 
probably  more  fabrics  containing  leno 
work,  which  are  made  from  grey  yarns 
and  then  either  piece-dyed,  printfd, 
or  sold  in  the  white  state.  It  is  much 
more  satisfactory  to  make  leno  fabrics 
from  grey  yarns  than  It  is  from 
bleached  or  dyed  yams,  because  yarns 
when  grey  are  stronger  and  strength 
is  essential  to  good  production  in  leno 
work.  Many  grey  shirting  fabrics  are 
decorated  with  leno  stripes.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  many  leno  fabrics  made, 
wherein  silk  Is  used  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent and  which  are  woven  with  grey 
yams  and  then  dyed  or  piece  bleached. 


After  the  fabric  leaves  the  loom 
It  is  boiled  oft,  then  given  a  light  siz- 
ing, pressed,  then  made  up  into  rolls, 
after  which  it  Is  ready  for  the  mer- 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 

Leno  fabrics,  like  all  fabrics  having 
a  trade  name  covering  a  certain  class 
of  goods,  are  made  up  of  various 
counts  of  yarn  and  of  course  the  meth- 
ods used  In  making  the  different 
counts  vary  as  to  the  processes  used, 
also  the  kind  and  staple  of  cotton  and 
the  speed  and  setting  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  machines.  A  great  many 
times  changing  the  speed  or  setting  of 
one  part  of  a  machine  may  improve 
the  unevenness  of  the  yarn  or  roving, 
or,  if  made  at  the  picker,  stop  licking, 
so  that  it  is  very  bard  or  almost  im- 
possible to  give  a  hard  and  fast  rule 
of  speed  or  settings  for  the  machines 
that  will  cover  the  whole  of  leno  fab- 
rics. The  particulars  which  are  given 
may  be  taken 

AS  A  FOUNDATION 

from  which  to  work  and  a  little  vari- 
ation one  way  or  the  other  only  will 
be  needed.  For  an  example  of  leno 
yarns,  we  will  consider  the  fabric  to 
be  made  up  of  l-40s  and  2-40s  warp 
and  1-603  filling  yarns.  For  these 
counts  of  yarn  the  equipment  of  the 
scf  ond  division  of  mills  will  be  needed. 
The  cotton  generally  used  Is  Allen 
seed  or  peeler  (American  cotton)  of 
1%-inch  staple.  Some  mills  comb 
both  warp  and  filling  yarns,  while  oth- 
er mills  comb  only  the  Ailing  yarns. 
In  this  article  we  will  consider  that 
onlv  the  filing  yarn  is  to  be  combed, 
although,  if  both  are  combed,  the  par- 
ticulars given  below  may  be  used.  The 
mixing  is  made  as  has  been  previous- 
ly described.  It  being  pointed  out  that 
the  use  of  a  bale  breaker  In  connection 
with  a  blower  will  help  the  cotton  to 
a  great  extent    An  opener  and 

TWO  PROCESSES  'Oft  PlCKffiTO 

are  used.  The  sliver  waste  from  all 
the  marhlnps  up  to  the  slubber  is  mix- 
ed In  at  the  bins.  At  the  opener  use 
the  particulars  that  have  been  given 
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In  previous  article*.  The  breaker  pick- 
er has  a  two-bladed,  rigid  type  of  beat- 
er, and  the  speed  of  the  beater  la  1,460 
revolutions  per  minute.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  clean  all  seeds,  etc.,  from 
under  the  bars  at  regular  and  frequent 
Intervals.  The  total  weight  of  the 
lap  at  the  front  of  this  picker  is  38 
pounds,  or  a  13 -ounce  lap.  These  laps 
are  put  up  at  the  finisher  picker  and 
doubled  4  into  1.  The  speed  of  the 
beater  of  this  machine  Is  1,450  revolu- 
tions per  minute;  the  fan  speed  being 
1,100  revolutions  per  minute;  the 
driving  shaft  of  the  picker  making  3TG 
revolutions  per  minute.  Cut-roving 
waste  Is  mixed  In  at  the  finisher  pick- 
er In  the  proportion  of  1  lap  cut  waste 
to  8  laps  raw  stock,  the  cut  roving 
having  been  treated  as  described  In 
previous  articles.  The  total  weight  of 
the  lap  at  the  front  end  of  the  finisher 
picker  should  be  36  pounds  or  a  124- 
ounce  Up.    The  laps  are  put  up 

AT  THE  CARD, 

the  draft  of  which  should  not  be  less 
than  100.  The  wire  fillet  generally 
used  for  this  class  of  goods  is  84s  on 
cylinder  and  36s  on  doffer  and  top 
flats.  Set  feed  plate  from  Ucker-ln 
with  20-l,000ths  of  an  Inch  gauge; 
ticker  knives  from  llcker-ln  12-l,000ths 
of  an  Inch;  cylinder  under  screen  from 
cylinder  22-l.OOOths  inch  in  center  and 
one-quarter  at  an  Inch  at  each  end  of 
screen;  top  flats  from  cylinder,  with 
a  12-l,000ths  Inch  gauge,  llcker-ln 
from  cylinder  with  a  l-l.OOOths  of  an 
inch  gauge,  doffer  from  cylinder  with 
7-l,000ths  of  an  inch  gauge.  Always 
set  to  high  places.  Set  the  back  edge 
of  the  back  plate  knife  17-l.OOOths  of 
an  Inch  from  the  cylinder.  The  front 
plate  knife  has  its  uppjr  edge  adjust- 
able In  order  that  the  amount  of  strip- 
ping to  be  taken  from  the  flats  may  be 
regulated.  Setting  this  plate  closer  to 
cylinder 

HAKES  LIGHTER  STRIPPING, 

and  the  farther  away  It  in  set,  the 
heavier  stripping  It  produces.  The 
lower  tdge  of  this  plate  Is  set  to  a 
17-l,000ths  of  an  inch  gauge.  Grind 
and  strip  card  as  previously  described. 
The  top  flats  should  make  one  com- 
plete revolution  every  46  minutes.  The 


percentage  of  waste  taken  ont  at  the 
card  for  this  class  of  goods  should  be 
about  44  to  4%.  The  production  for  a 
week  of  60  hours  is  700  pounds  with  a 
86  grain  silver.  Use  a  large  diameter 
doffer.  The  sliver  for  the  tilling  yarn 
is  taken  to  the  silver  lap  machine  and 
doubled  14  Into  1  for  an  894 -Inch  lap 
or  20  into  1  for  a  10-inch  lap.  The 
weight  of  the  lap  at  the  front  Is  300 
grains.  These  laps  are  put  up  at  the 
ribbon  lap  machine  and  doubled  S  into 
l.  The  weight  of  a  lap  at  the  front 
end  of  a  ribbon  lap  machine  la  260 
grains  per  yard  for  an  8 14 -inch  lap. 
Get  weight  for  a  10-inch  lap  by  pro- 
portion. Size  both  ribbon  and  silver 
lap  machines  once  a  day. 

THE  DOUBLINGS 

at  the  comber  depend  on  the  number 
of  heads  of  the  machine;  recent  ma- 
chines are  generally  provided  with 
eight  heads  with  a  10-inch  lap.  The 
speed  of  the  comber  for  this  class  of 
stock  Is  85  nips  per  minute  for  old  ma- 
chines and  100  nips  for  those  ot  recent 
construction.  Varnish  rolls  once  a 
week,  using  one  of  the  recipes  given 
in  previous  articles;  In  sticky  or  dog- 
day  weather  use  a  little  ground  char- 
coal and  gum  arable  dissolved  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  vinegar.  This  swells 
to  Ave  times  Its  bulk.  Take  out  18 
per  cent  waste.  After  passing  the 
combers,  the  sliver  Is  put  through  two 
processes  of  drawing,  being  donbled  S 
Into  1.  The  speed  ot  the  front  roll  at 
each  process  is  350  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  weight  of  the  sliver  at 
the  finisher  drawing  is  70  grains  per 
yard.  The  card  sliver  for  the  warr 
yarn  is  put  through  three  processes  of 
drawing,  the  speed  of  the  front  roll 
belnR  380  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
weight  of  this  sliver  Is  also  70  grains 
per  yard.  The  silver  Is  next  put  up 
at  the  slubber  and  made  Into  .66  hank 
roving.  From  here  It  Is  put  through 
three  processes  of 

FLY  FRAMES, 

the  hank  roving  at  each  process  being 
as  follows:  First,  Intermediate,  1.60; 
second,  4.  and  Jack,  12.  Keep  your 
leather  rolls  In  good  condition  and  see 
that  all  parte  of  machine  are  well  oiled 
and  that  top  and  bottom  rolls  are  prop- 
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erly  set,  which  for  this  length  of  sta- 
ple should  be  for  fly  frames  as  follows: 
front  roll  to  middle,  1%  inches;  mid- 
dle roll  to  back,  14  Inches.  From  here 
the  roving  Is  taken  to  the  spinning 
room,  although  some  prefer  mule  spun 
yarn.  There  Is  a  great  difference  In 
the  opinion  of  mill  men  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  both 
systems,  one  mill  building  with  uo 
mules  and  another  including  them  Id 
its  equipment.  We  will  consider  both 
yarns  to  be 

FRAME  SPUN. 
For  a  warp  frame  spinning  40s  use  a 
frame  having  a  2%-inch  gauge,  1ft- 
inch  diameter  ring,  6 ^4 -Itch  traverse, 
28.46  twist  per  inch,  10,000  revolutions 
per  minute  of  spindles.  The  l-40s 
warp  yarn  Is  spooled,  warped  and  put 
through  the  slasher,  a  good  mixing  for 
which  has  been  previously  given.  The 
2  40s  yarn  is  put  through  a  twisting 
frame  and  spooled.  Enough  spools  are 
put  up  at  the  warper  and  the  ends, 
after  which  run  on  to  a  specially  con- 
structed beam. 

For  the  filling  yarn  l-60s,  use  a  ring 
frame  having  a  2%-lnch  gauge,  M4- 
lnch  diameter  ring,  6 14 -inch  traverse, 
26.52  twist  and  spindle  speed  of  8,200 
revolutions  per  minute.  This  yarn 
is  conditioned  and  then  Is  ready  to  be 


Dyeing   Particulars  for.  Yarn. 

BLACK. 

Ten  per  cent  immedlal  black  N.  N.; 

10  per  cent  sulphide  sodium;    8  per 

cent  soda  ash;  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 

LIGHT  BLUE. 

Three  per  cent  diamine  sky   blue 

F.  F.;  3  per  cent  sal  soda;  30  per  cent 

Glauber's  salt 

LIGHT  SLATE. 

One   per  cent  diamine   black   BH.; 

1  ounce  diamine  fast  yellow  A.;  1  per 

cent  sal  soda;  20  per  cent  Glauber's. 

LIGHT  BROWN. 

One-half  per  cent  naphtamlne  brown 

IR;1  per  cent  naphtamlne  yellow  N. 

N.;  1  per  cent  sal  soda;  34  per  cent 

Glauber's. 


MEDIUM  GREEN. 

Six  per  cent  thlon  green  G.;  2  per 

cent      thion      yellow      G. ;       8      per 

cent  sulphide  sodium;  3  per  cent  soda 

ash;  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 

MEDIUM  BROWN. 


MEDIUM  SLATE. 
One  per  cent  tetraxo  black  G.;  1  per 
sent  sal  soda;  25  per  cent  salt. 
WINE. 


DARK  GREEN. 
Seven  per  cent  thlo  green  B.;  8  per 
cent  sulphide  soda;  3  per  cent  soda 
ash;   3D  per  cent  Glauber's  salt 
ECRU. 
One  per  cent  thlon  brown  G,;  1  per 
cent  sulphide  soda;   2  per  cent  soda 
ash;   20  per  cent  Glauber's  salt. 
FAWN  BROWN. 
One  per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow  A.; 
2  per  cent  diamine  brown  M.;   1  per 
cent  sal  soda;  20  per  cent  salt 
NAVY  BLUB. 
Five  per  cent  diamine  dark  blue  B.; 
2  per  cent  sal  soda;  30  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's salt  _ 

BEDSPREADS — Crochet  Quilts 

Bedspreads,  also  termed  bed  quilts, 
coverlets  and  counterpanes,  are,  as 
the  names  Imply,  used  as  coverings 
tor  bed  clothing. 

Being  primarily  decorative  fabrics, 
most  of  them  show  elaborate  Jacquard 
designs  of  a  type  peculiar  to  this  class 
of  fabric,  the  use  to  which  they  are 
subjected  necessitating  a  design  of  a 
large,  bold  character  that  Is  complete 
in  itself  in  each  quilt. 

Quilts  are  of  various  sises,  ranging 
from  crib  quilts.  28x63  Inches,  to  large 
quilts,  1*2x108  inches. 
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For  metal  beds  the  quilts  are  some- 
times  cut  at  the  four  corners  so  they 
will  hang  better  and  make  a  neater 
appearance. 

Being  a  type  of  fabric  of  universal 
use  In  civilized  countries,  for  all  class- 
es of  people,  quilts  are  necessarily 
made  In  widely  varying  qualities. 
They  are  also  made  In  varying  single 
and  compound  structures  of  clotb,  and 
In  varying  types  of  designs. 

THREE  PRINCIPAL  TYPES. 

Three  of  the  principal  types  of 
structures  are  seen  in  quilts  known  as 
crochet,  Marseilles  and  satin.  The 
Ant  is  a  single  fabric,  where  all  yarns 
used  show  on  one   side  or  the  other. 

The  second  is  a  compound  fabric,  in 


F1B.  1. 

which  the  extra  yarns  are  generally 
used  for  the  purpose  of  adding  weight 
and  at  the  same  time  producing  an 
embossed  pattern  on  the  face. 

The  third  Is  a  double  cloth,  reversi- 
ble, with  some  types  of  designs  in 
which  each  of  the  single  cloths  alter- 
nate from  one  side  of  the  quilt  to  the 
other,  according  to  the  pattern  re- 
quired. 

ThBHe  three  types  will  be  considered 
In  the  above  order. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  there 
are  other  names  of  quilts,  as  Toilet, 
Albany,  Mltchellne,  Duree,  Grecian, 
Embroidery,  Tapestry,  Kensington,  A!- 
hambra  and   Honeycomb,   but     these 


may  be  Included  In  one  or  another  of 

the  three  principal  types  mentioned. 

CROCHET  QUILTS. 

The  term  crochet  quilt  does  not 
mean  that  said  fabric  Is  crocheted 
with  needles,  but  re.ers  to  the  sim- 
plest type  of  woven  single  cloth  quilt 
made  with  medium  or  fine  counts  of 
yarns.  Honeycomb  and  AJ  ham  bra 
quilts  are  of  the  same  class,  differing 
principally  in  the  type  of  design  used. 

This  class  of  quilt,  for  foil  slie 
quilts,  shows  variations  in  size  from 
about  68x82  inches  to  80x90  inches, 
and  in  weight  from  about  one  pound, 
12  ounces  to  three  pounds,  9  ounces, 
per   quilt. 

THE  ANALYSIS 
of  an  unbleached  crochet  crib  quilt 
shows  the  following  data:  Width,  31 
Inches;  84  ends  and  72  picks  per  inch; 
24s  warp,  12s  soft  twisted  filling.  The 
warp  contains  2,600  ends  and  Is  reed- 
ed three  ends  per  dent  in  a  26-dent 
reed.  The  cloth  will  finish  about  28 
inches  wide. 

By  reference  to  Fig.  1,  It  may  be 
seen  that  the  pattern  is  a  stripe  com- 
posed of  four  sections  In  each  repeat, 
as  follows:  First,  a  section  of  honey- 
comb effect,  formed  by  weave  Fig.  2, 
on  6x6;  second,  a  continuous  floral  ef- 
fect, filling  flush  weaves;  third,  a 
crepe  effect,  formed  by  weave  Fig.  1 
on  32x13;  fourth,  like  the  second  sec- 
tion, but  dropped  78  picks,  one-half 
the  number  in  each  repeat 

There  are  a  little  more  than  13  re- 
peats In  the  entire  width.  The  sel- 
vages are  each  one-half  inch  wide, 
reeded  the  same  as  the  ground,  and 
show  an  angled  twill  weave  effect. 

The  length  of  the  pattern  fining  way 
is  2  3-16ths  inches  and  requires  151 
picks  for  a  repeat. 

As  there  are  200  ends  In  a  repeat  of 
the  design,  a  400-hook  jacquard  might 
be  used,  each  pick  of  the  pattern  be- 
ing read  twice  on  each  card. 

THE  LOOM  REQUIRED 
for  this  type  of  fabric  Is  of  medium 
weight.  The  pattern  being  small,  a 
small  jacquard  head  of  the  ordinary 
rise  and  drop  type,  or,  if  the  weave 
Is  not  required  to  be  changed  to  form 
the  headings  of  the  quilt,  a  double  ac- 
tion head  may  be  used. 
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For  tbe  sample  shown.  It  required 
to  have  headings  at  both  ends  to  com- 
plete the  quilt,  differing  In  weave 
from  the  ground,  what  la  termed  a 
double  or  single  acting  automatic  aux- 
iliary cylinder  jacquard  would  be  the 
most  economical  to  use. 

If  the  ground  weave  was  required 
to  be  repeated  25  times  between  head- 
ings, an  ordinary  jacquard  attachment 


Fig.  I. 

would  require  26x156  picks  In  repeat, 
equalling  3,900  cards  for  the  ground, 
whereas  with  the  auxiliary  cylinder 
machine  166  cards  only  would  be  re- 
quired for  this  same  section. 

For  larger  patterns,  the  capacity  of 
the  jacquard  would  be  required  to  cor- 
respond, 1.  e.,  with  more  than  400  ends 
In  a  repeat. 

FINISHING. 

The  goods  are  generally  woven  grey 
from  unbleached  yarn,  and  are  bleach- 
ed and  finished  after  they  leave  the 
loom.  A  quilt  will  shrink  In  width 
about  10  per  cent  from  the  gray  to  the 
finished  state,  and  increase  about  1 
per  cent  in  length. 

After  bleaching,  starching  and  blu- 
ing, they  are  cut,  hemmed  or  fringed 
as  desired,  inspected,  rolled  or  folded, 
tagged  and  papered. 

It  Is  not  advisable  to  leave  finished 
quilts  un papered  for  any  length  of 
time  if  in  the  same  building  as  the 
bleach  house,  because  the  fumes  from 
the  bleaching  liquors  take  out  the  blu- 
ing In  a  short  time.  If  this  Is  done 
after  the  quilt  is  folded,  the  bluing 
Is  taken  from  the  outer  layers  only, 
and  uneven,  poor-looking  quilts  result 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  yarns  of  which  bedspreads  are 
composed  are  made  in  mills  of  the 
second  division.  There  Is  one  feature 
about  the  filling  yarn  which  Is  not 
common  to  all  fabrics,  and  that  Is,  It 
is  what  Is  called  soft  twisted.  The 
counts  of  yarn  which  make  up  the 
fabric  to  be  described  in  this  article 
are  24s  warp  and  12s  filling. 
THE  WARP  YARN 
Is  made  from  1  Inch  ctaple  Ameri- 
can cotton,  while  the  filling  yarn  is 
made  from  a  good  grade  of  %-lncb 
staple  American  stock.  The  mixing  Is 
done  in  the  usual  manner,  which  has 
been  described  many  times  before, 
separate  bins  being  used  for  the  two 
staples.  The  good  sliver  waste  from 
all  machines  up  to  the  slubber  is  mix- 
ed In  at  the  bins.  This  sliver  should 
be  spread  over  the  entire  mixture  and 
not  bunched  in  one  place;  It  should 
also  be  broken  into  short  lengths  so 
that  it  will  not  be  so  apt  to  become 
tangled  around  the  spikes  of  the  hop- 
per. This  hopper  should  be  kept  full 
so  as  to  feed  an  even  amount  of  cot- 
ton to  be  struck  oil  by  the  pin  roller 
at  the  top  of  tbe  lifting  apron. 

Tbe  raw  stock  for  both  warp  and 
filling  yarns  Is  put  through  three  proc- 
esses of  picking,  the  breaker  picker 
being  generally  connected  directly  to 
the  opener.     Many  different  kinds  of 

BEATERS 

are  used  by  different  mills,  each  claim- 
ing certain  advantages  over  the  other, 
but  the  style  of  beater  In  most  general 
use  throughout  the  mills  Is  what  is 
known  as  the  two-bladed  or  armed 
rigid  type  of  beater,  although  many 
mills  use  a  three-bladed  beater  of  the 
same  style  for  the  breaker  picker.  To 
sharpen  the  edge  of  this  beater  its  side 
la  planed.  The  speed  of  the  beater  used 
for  the  same  stock  and  weight  lap  va- 
ries greatly  in  different  mills  and  the 
speeds  given  below  are  the  ones  used 
In  a  mill  making  this  class  of  goods. 
For  the  breaker  picker  the  speed  of 
ihe  heater  (two-bladed)  is  1.500  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  for  the  interme- 
diate, 1,450  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  for  the  finisher  1,350  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  total  weight  of  the  lap 
at  the  breaker  Is  40  pounds  or  a  16- 
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ounce  lap,  at  the  Intermediate  37 
pounds,  or  a  10-ounco  lap,  and  at  thfi 
finisher  39  pounds  or  a  mi-ounce  lap. 
At  the  Intermediate  and  finisher  pick- 
ers the  laps  are  doubled  four  Into 
one.  The  draft  of  the  finisher  picker 
does  not  exceed  three.  At  this  picker 
It  Is  customary  to  mix  in  the  roving 
waste  both  cut  and  uncut.  The  roving 
waste  that  has  not  been  cut  from  the 
bobbin  consists  of  that  which  U  made 
by  the  speeder  tenders  when  they  are 
putting  In  new  sets  of  roving  and  tak- 
ing off  single  and  double.  Speeder 
tenders  should  never  be  allowed  to  cut 
off  roving;  all  bad  work  being  sorted 
out,  charged  and  given  to  them  to  fix. 
All  marks  should  be  made  small 
and  near  the  bobbin. 
The  laps  from  the  picker  are  next 

AT  THE  CARD, 
the  draft  of  which  for  this  fabric 
should  not  exceed  100.  The  wire  fillet 
used  should  be  No.  33s  for  cylinder 
and  36a  for  doffer  and  top  flats.  The 
settings  of  the  card  should  be  the  same 
as  given  for  leno  cotton  fabrics,  al- 
though some  overseers  use  a  little 
wider  settings  for  this  class  of  stock. 
The  speed  of  the  llcker-ln  should  be 
376  revolutions  per  minute,  cylinder 
166  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the 
flats  should  make  one  complete  revo- 
lution every  60  minutes.  The  card 
should  be  stripped,  ground  and  clean- 
ed. The  weight  per  yard  of  the  silver 
at  the  front  should  be  about  66  grains 
per  yard,  the  production  for  a  week 
of  GO  hours  being  760  pounds.  This 
sliver  Is  next  put  through  three  proc- 
esses of 

DRAWING  FRAMES, 
the  doublings  at  each  process  being  6 
Into  1.  For  this  class  of  goods  metal- 
lic rolls  may  be  used  to  great  advan- 
tage. If  leather  top  rolls  are  used, 
they  should  be  varnished  frequently 
and  kept  in  good  repair.  See  that  all 
parts  are  working  properly,  especially 
those  parts  which  coll  the  sliver  into 
the  cans,  because  If  these  are  not 
working  properly,  the  sliver  cannot  be 
run  out  at  the  next  process  without  a 
great  deal  of  breaking  back  of  the 
sliver.  Imperfect  colling  of  the  silver 
Is  a  great  many  times  caused  by  the 


cans  themselves,  they  being  out  of 
true  or  having  broken  parts  stiddv 
out  and  coming  in  contact  with  put 
of  the  machine  and  stopping  the  ou 
from  turning.  The  only  remedy  fa 
imperfect  colling  Is  to  run    it    ore 

The  spread  of  the  front  roll  of  Iks 
drawing  frame  at  each  process  is  ITS 
to  400  revolutions  per  mniute.    Tat 

WEIGHT  OF  THE  SLIVER 

for  warp  yarn  Is  70  grains  and  for  tie 
filling  yarn,  80  grains  per  yard.  These 
slivers  -are  put  up  to  the  slubber  and 
made  Into  .40  hank  for  the  %-tneh 
stock  and  .60  hank  for  the  1-lnch 
stock.  The  process  of  fly  frames  fw 
the  1-inch  stock  and  the  hank  rovlai 
made  at  each  process  are  as  follow*: 
First,  2  hank,  and  second,  6.  Fron 
here  it  Is  taken  to  the  ring  splnnini 
room  and  made  Into  34s  yam  on  > 
frame  having  a  2  Si -Inch  gauge  of 
frame,  2-inch  diameter  ring,  a  I- 
lnch  traverse,  23.27  twist  per  Inch  and 
a  spindle  speed  of  9,600  revolution* 
per  minute.  The  yarn  is  then  spool- 
ed and  put  through  a  warper  and  then 
warps  put  up  at  the  slasher,  the  re- 
quired number  of  ends  being  run  on 
a  beam  at  the  front. 

The  slubber  roving  for  the  ullnu; 
yarn  Is  put  on  the  first  Intermediate 
fly  frame  and  made  Into  1  and  then 
Into  2.6  hank  at  the  next  procees.  after 
which  It  Is  taken  to  the  mule  room 
and  spun  Into  12s  yarn  with  a  twist 
per  inch  of  2.76. 

After  leaving  the  loom,  quilts  an 
first  boiled  for  10  hours  with  a 

CAUSTIC  SODA  SOLUTION 

at  4  degrees  Tw.,  rinsed  well  with 
water  and  boiled  again  with  a  4  de- 
gree Tw.  caustic  soda,  10  hours;  rins- 
ed well  with  water,  soured  with  one- 
half  degree  Tw.  oil  vitriol,  rinsed  with 
water,  chemlcked  with  one-half  degree 
Tw.  chloride  of  lime  solution,  scoured 
with  1  degree  Tw.  oil  of  vitriol  and 
rinsed  two  or  three  times  with  water. 
The  goods  are  placed  In  the  Men, 
each  piece  separate,  and  handled  rerr 
carefully  throughout  the  whole  open- 
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Marseilles  quilts  ore  characterized 
by  large  embossed  e fleets,  usually  of 
elaborate  floral  or  geometrical  design, 
each  pattern  occupying  an  entire  quilt. 


The  general  effect  Is  similar  to  what 
would  be  formed  by  stitching  a  pat- 
tern on  a  fine  plain  cloth,  which  effect 
Is  made  more  prominent  In  the  better 


One  of  the  principal  types  of  designs 
used  reverses  from  the  center  In  both 
directions,  warp  way  and  filling  way, 
as  in  Fig.  1. 

When  designing  for  this  type  It  1b 
necessary  to  make  only  one-quarter  of 
the  figuring  design,  the  same  occupy- 
ing only  one-sixth  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  ends  in  the  warp,  or  one-half 
of  the  stitching  ends.  The  i&cquard 
tie-up  Is  on  the  point  or  center  draft 
principle,  a  i  which  doubles  the 
capacity  of  the  machine  as  compared 
to  a  straight  tie-up,  and  there  Is  an 
attachment  on  the  loom  by  which  the 
cards  are  reversed  when  the  center  of 
the  quilt  is  reached  filling  way. 
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grades  of  goods  by  weaving  a  coarse 
plain  cloth  at  the  back  and  Insert- 
ing wadding  between  the  face  and 
back  cloths.  When  wadding  la  used 
the  stitching  points  form  deep  fur- 
rows, which  Indicate  the  pattern. 


When  considering  the  plan  for  the 
card  cutter  only  one-half  of  the  stitch- 
ing ends  and  one-half  the  back  picks 
in  each  quilt  are  considered,  I.  e., 
when  there  are  two  face  picks  to  one 
back  pick. 
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There  Are  two  types  of  Marseilles 
weaves,  known  as  ordinary  Marseilles 
and  fast-back  Marseilles.     The  latter 


Pig.  i. 

type  Is  used  for-  almost  all  but  the 
lowest  qualities  of  goods. 

Design  Fig.  2  illustrates  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  an  ordinary  Marseilles 
weave  is  constructed.  In    which    the 


filling.  On  this  account  the  distance, 
filling  way,  between  the  stitching 
polnta  is  necessarily  limited. 

In  Fig.  2  the  ends  marked  S  are 
stitching  ends,  raised  over  the  face 
cloth  at  O  on  the  face  picks  and  at  # 
on  the  wadding  picks. 

The  picks  marked  W,  shown  in  type 
/  ,  indicate  wadding,  inserted  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  weight  and  of 
forcing  the  face  cloth  up,  or  embossing 
it  When  these  picks  are  Inserted,  all 
the  face  ends  are  raised. 

Fig.  3  showe  the  motif  or  order  of 
stitching  In  Fig.  2. 
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wadding  lies  between  the  face  cloth 
and  the  stitching,  also  termed  binder, 

figurine,  or  back.  ends.  These  enjds 
when  not  required  to  be  raised  to  form 
the  pattern,  remain  at  the  back  of  the 
cloth  and  are  not  Interlaced  with  the 


FAST-BACK  WEAVES. 
A  fast-back  differs  from  an  ordinary 
Marseilles  weave  in  having  the  fine 
filling;  besides  Interlacing  with  the 
face  ends,  it  also  Interlaces  with  the 
stitching  ends  when  the  latter  are  at 
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the  back  between  stitching  points.  In 
this  way  a  double  plain  cloth  is  form- 
ed, either  of  which  could  be  taken 
away  and  still  leave  a  perfect  single 
Cloth. 

In  fast-back  Marseilles  quilts,  both 
face  and  back  weaves  ore  plain,  the 
pattern  being  formed  by  the  stitching 
points. 

In  Fig.  4.  which  shows  a  fast-back 
weave  completed  to  form  the  motif 
Pig.  S,  ends  S  Indicate  stitching  ends; 
W  Indicate  wadding  picks,  and  B  in- 
dicate back  picks. 

Harks  /  show  all  face  ends  raised 
when  wadding  picks  are  inserted; 
stitching  ends  are  all  down  on  these 
same  Dicks  except  where  they  are  re- 
quired to  be  brought  through  the  face 
Cloth  to  form  a  stitching  point 

When  the  back  picks  are  inserted, 
all  face  ends  are  raised,  as  Indicated  at 
0  ,  and  one-half  of  the  stitching 
ends,  as  at  z,  forming  a  plain  weave 
at  the  back. 

The  ends  and  picks  not  marked  S, 
W  or  B  form  a  plain  weave    on  the 

Harks  O  show  where  stitching  ends 
are  brought  over  the  faoe  cloth,  each 
stitching  point  covering  two  face 
picks,  to  define  the  pattern. 

A  standard  make  of  cloth  made 
with  suitable  designs  on  the  principle 
shown  In  Fig.  4  Is  as  follows:  Warp, 
40s  yarn  for  face,  20s  for  stitching,  ar- 
ranged 1  end  of  40s,  1  of  20s  and  1  of 
40s;  80  face  and  40  back  ends  per 
Inch,  120  average  sley. 

Filling  60s  yarn  for  face  and  back, 
12s  yarn  for  wadding,  picked  1  pick 
of  Ms,  2  of  12s,  4  of  60s,  2  of  12s,  1  of 
60s,  repeated;  200  picks  per  inch. 

The  reason  why  the  picks  are  ar- 
ranged as  here  shown  In  preference  to 
arranging  them  2  face,  2  wadding,  1 
back.  Is  to  enable  an  even  number  of 
picks  of  one  count  of  filling  to  be  in- 
serted before  the  shuttles  are  changed. 
This  can  be  done  on  a  loom  having  a 
single  box  at  one  end  and  a  multiple 
box  at  the  other. 

When  a  pick  and  pick  loom  Is  nsed, 
which  is  In  the  majority  of  cases,  4 
picks  Instead  of  5  complete  the  round 
of  filling,  one  pick  of  6s  taking  the 
place  of  2  of  12s  for  the  wadding. 


■  The  yarns  in  both  warp  and  filling 
are  usually  arranged  2  face  to  1  back, 
making  a  line  effect  on  the  face  and 
a  coarse  one  on  the  back;  this  in  addi- 
tion to  the  wadding  picks. 

Two  warp  beams  are  required,  one 
of  which,  that  containing  the  stitching 
yarn,  is  more  heavily  weighted  than 
the  other  In  order  to  pull  down  the 


Fig.  fc     , 

stitching  points  and  make  the  em- 
bossed effect  as  prominent  as  possible. 
This  warp  may  be  of  equal  or  of  dif- 
ferent counts  from  the  face  warp.  It 
Is  usually  of  lower  counts. 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 
The  patterns  being  large  and  elab- 
orate, a  Jacquard  head  is  of  necessity 
used,  although    not    of    such  a  large 
capacity  as  would  at  first  appear. 
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The  cards  for  this  head  control  the 
action  of  the  stitching  «nds  only. 

An  examination  of  Fig-  i  will  show 
that  only  2  ends  are  necessary  tc 
complete  the  face  weave,  every  alter- 
nate face  end  working  similarly. 

The  face  ends,  two-thirds  of  the  en- 
tire number,  are  worked  most  eco- 
nomically by  harness  shafts,  gener- 
ally placed  at  the  rear  of  the  comber 
board. 

These  shafts  are  worked  from  the 
head  In  a  positive  manner.  Independ- 
ently of  the  pattern  cards. 

To  weave  a  quilt  like  the  one  under 
consideration,  say  90  Inches  wide,  an 
1,800  hook  head  would  be  required, 
tied  up  point  draft. 

The  20s  warp  would  contain  8,600 
ends,  and  the  40s  warp  7,200  ends, 
making  a  total  of  10,800  ends  in  the 
quilt 

On  a  pick  and  pick  loom  Fig.  4  could 
be  woven  with  8  Instead  of  10  picks  in 
a  repeat,  the  action  being  as  follows: 
First  pick,  jacquard  rises,  carrying  the 
hooks  selected  for  stitching  by  pat- 
tern card;  all  face  warp  raised;  wad- 
ding filling.  Second  pick,  Jacquard 
up;  one-half  of  face  warp  up  and  the 
other  half  down;  fine  filling;  face 
pick.  Third  pick,  jacquard  up;  face 
ends  reverse  positions;  fine  filling; 
face  pick.  Fourth  pick,  Jacquard  drops 
and  then  rises  again,  carrying  with  it 
one-half  every  alternate  one,  of  the 
stitching  ends;  all  face  warp  raised; 
Que  filling;  back  pick. 

The  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  picks 
are  a  repetition  of  the  first,  second 
and  third,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
that  a  fresh  selection  of  stitching  ends 
have  been  raised, 

Eighth  pick,  Jacquard  drops,  then 
raises  the  ball  of  the  stitching  ends 
not  raised,  and  leaves  down  the  ends 
that  were  raised  on  the  fourth  pick; 
face  ends  all  raised;  fine  filling;  back 
pick. 

The  principal  advantage  claimed  for 
this  method  over  others  Is  that  the 
attachment  for  raising  the  stitching 
ends,  one-half  every  fourth  pick,  dis- 
penses with  one-half  of  the  number  of 
cards  ordinarily  required. 

Two  other  methods  are  used  for  ac- 
tuating the  stitching  ends  when  back 


picks  are  inserted.  First,  by  bringing 
Jacquard  cards,  called  plain  cards.  Into 
play  to  work  them;  this  method  re- 
quires double  the  number  of  cards 
required  for  the  same  pattern. 

Second,  by  using  2  comber  boards, 
drawing  the  odd  numbered  ends 
through  one  and  the  even  numbered 
end*  through  the  other,  and  raising 
each  board  alternately  every  fourth 
pick. 

When  this  plan  la  adopted  knots  are 
put  on  the  harness  cords  Immediately 
above  the  comber  boards  so  that  when 
the  boards  rise  the  cords  and  ends 
are  also  raised. 

Light-weight  Marseilles  quilts  are 
known  as  Toilet  quilts.  They  vary  in 
weight  from  about  2.6  pounds  to  4 
pounds  per  quilt. 

Heavy-weight  quilts  vary  from  S.5 
pounds  In  narrow  quilts  to  6  pounds 
for  wide  goods. 

In  the  lightest  and  cheapest  grades 
of  fabrics  wadding  picks  are  omitted, 
but  when  made  on  the  fast-back  prin- 
ciple the  back  filling  Is  considerably 
coarser  than  the  face  filling. 

The  processes  of  finishing  are  some- 
what similar  to  those  explained  in  the 
article  dealing  with  crochet  quilts. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Marseilles  quilts  are  of  a  better 
quality  than  the  quilts  described  in 
the  preceding  article,  but  are  made  In 
the  same  division  of  mills-  The  quilts 
under  description  require  four  differ- 
ent sizes  of  yarn,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows; 40s  and  20b  for  warp  and  60s 
and  12s  for  the  filling.  For  Us  yam 
use  cotton  of  from  %  to  1  Inch  In  sta- 
ple; for  the  20s  and  40b  nse  1% 
Inch  stock  and  for  60s  114  to  1|  Inch 
stock,  all  American  cotton  For  the 
filling  yarn  a  soft  twist  la  used  and  It 
is  generally  mule  spun.  Mix  raw  stock 
by  usual  method,  of  course  the  differ- 
ent staples  being  mixed  In  separate 
bins.  Hand  mixing  Is  generally  used 
on  this  class  of  goods,  but  It  would  be 

OF  ORBAT  ADVANTAGE 
to  use  a  bale  breaker  or  willow  to  pre- 
pare the  cotton  before  it    Is     fed  to 
openers.     All  stocks  are  put  through 
an  opener  and  three  processes  of  pick- 
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lng.  The  speed  of  the  beater  (rigid, 
two-bladed  style)  for  all  stock  except 
the  J -Inch  la  1,600  revolutions  pet 
minute.  For  the  short  stock  the  speed 
should  be  Increased  so  as  to  take  out 
the  extra  amount  of  dirt  which  Is  al- 
ways In  short  staple  cotton.  The  to- 
tal weight  of  the  laps  at  the  front  for 
all  staples  should  be  40  pounds  or  a 
lfi-ounce  lap.  At  the  Intermediate  the 
speed  of  the  beater  Is  1,450  revolu- 
tions per  minute  for  all  stocks,  except 
the  short  stock,  where  speed  should 
be  Increased.  The  total  weight  of  lap 
at  the  front  Is  87  pounds  or  a  12 -ounce 
lap  for  the  finer  yams  and  a  10-ounce 
lap  for  the  stocks  for  12s  and  20s  yarn. 
These  are  put  up  at 

THE  FINISHER  PICKER 
and  doubled  4  Into  1.  At  this  picker 
the  cut  roving  is  mixed  In  In  propor- 
tions that  have  been  described  In  pre 
vious  articles.  The  speed  of  this  beat 
er  varies  from  1,400  to  1,500  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  according  to  the 
yarn  being  put  through,  the  higher 
speed  being  used  for  the  stock  for  the 
12b  yarn.  This  gives  the  stock  for  20s, 
40s  and  60s  about  42  beats  or  blows 
per  Inch.  The  total  weight  of  the  lap 
at  the  front  is  as  follows:  35  pounds 
for  the  60s  and  40s  yarns  and  SB 
pounds  for  the  12s  and  20s  yarns,  or  a 
12 14 -ounce  lap  for  lg-lnch  stock,  and 
14-ounce  lap  for  the  other  stocks.  A 
variation  of  one-half  pound  either  side 
of  standard  is  allowed  for  all  the 
stock,  except  the  %-inch  staple,  for 
which  a  variation  of  10  ounces  elthe 
side  of  staple  is  allowed.  Follow  In- 
structions about  oiling,  cleaning,  etc., 
that  have  been  given  in  previous  arti- 
cles. 

THE  CARDS 
should  be  fitted  up  with  34s  wire  fillet 
for  cylinder  and  36s  for  top  flats  and 
doffer.  The  draft  of  the  card  should 
be  as  follows:  110  for  60s  and  40s 
yarns  and  not  over  100  for  the  shorter 
staples.  Speed  of  licker-ln  is  about 
325  for  long  staple  and  375  for  %-inch 
stock.  The  speed  of  the  flats  for  the 
different  stocks  Is  as  follows:  1  com- 
plete revolution  In  40  minutes  for  60s 
yarn,  60  minutes  for  40s  yarn,  K  min- 
utes for  20s  yarn  and  60  minutes  for 


12s  yarn.  Strip  cards  three  times  a 
day,  except  for  the  I-lnch  stock,  when 
an  extra  stripping  of  both  cylinder 
and  doffer  should  be  made,  although 
some  overseers  strip  only  three  times, 
while  others  strip  the  doffer  only  an 
extra  time.    Use  same 

SETTINGS 
for  card  as  were  given  In  the  last  ar- 
ticle except  for  the  %-inch  stock, 
when  those  for  Indigo  prints  should 
be  used.  The  production  for  a 
week  of  60  hours  should  be  as  fol- 
lows: 1,000  pounds  for  %-lach  stock, 
800  pounds  for  the  20s  yarn,  750  for 
40s  yarn  and  700  pounds  for  60s  yarn. 
The  weight  of  the-  sliver  is  65  grains 
for  all  staples. 

The  cotton  for  60s  Is  combed  and  the 
instructions,  weights,  etc.,  given  In 
the  last  article  may  be  used  for  the 
40s  and  20s.  The  card  sliver  is  put 
through  three  processes  of  picking 
and  for  the  12s  only  two  processes 
are  used.  Either  metallic  or  leather 
top  rolls  may  be  used.  We  should  rec- 
ommend metallic  rolls  for  the  coarser 
work. 

The  weight  per  yard  at  the  finisher 
drawing  should  be  70  grains  for  all 
staples  except  the  %-lnch,  which 
should  be  80  grains  per  yard.  The 
speed  of  the  front  roll  should  be  about 
400  pounds  for  coarse  work  and  364 
for  finer  staples. 

THE  DRAWING 
Is  put  up  at  the  slubber  and  made  in- 
to .60  hank  for  20s,  40s  and  60s  yarns 
and  .40  hank  for  12s  yarn.  The  roving 
for  60s  and  40s  yams  is  put  through 
three  processes  of  fly  frames  and  for 
20s  and  12s  yarns  two  processes  are 
used.  The  hank  roving  for  each  yarn 
and  the  hank  roving  at  each  process 
Is  as  follows:  For  60s  yarn,  first  inter- 
mediate, 1.60;  second,  4.60;  and  flne, 
12.50  hank.  For  40s  yarn  first  Inter- 
mediate, 1;  second,  3;  and  fine,  8  hank. 
For  20s  yarn,  first  intermediate,  1.50; 
second,  4.  For  12s  yarn,  flrst  inter- 
mediate 1,  and  second,  3  hank. 

THE   ROVING 
for  the  filling  yams  is  generally  mule 
spun,  because  a  soft  twist  is  put  In, 
about  2.75  x  square  root  of  yarn  being 
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used.  For  the  warp  yarn  a  ring  fram< 
Is  used.  Of  course  if  this  fabric  la 
made  In  a  mill  having  only  ring 
frames  both  yarns  will  have  to  be  ring 
spun.  The  yams  for  filling  after  be- 
ing spun  at  the  mule  are  all  ready  to 
be  woven  after  being  conditioned. 
For  spinning  40s  on  a  ring  frame  use 
a  frame  with  2%-lneh  gauge,  1%-inch 
diameter  of  ring,  614-Inch  length  of 
traverse,  28.46  twist  per  Inch  and 
spindle  speed  of  10,000  revolutions  pe 
minute;  for  20b  use  a  frame  with  2%- 
luch  gauge,  2  inches  diameter  of  ring; 
7  Inches  length  of  traverse,  21.24  twist 
per  Inch  and  spindle  speed  of  9,400 
revolutions  per  minute.  After  pass- 
ing the  ring  frame  the  yarn  Is  spooled 
and  warped  and  the  40a  yarn  Is  put 
through  the  slasher. 


BEDSPREADS  — Satin  Qnilts 

Satin  quilts,  so  called,  are  distin- 
guished by  having  a  line,  smooth 
ground,  from  which  the  pattern  ap- 
pears to  stand  up.  This  pattern  Is 
made  with  coarse  filling  Interlaced 
with  a  comparatively  fine  warp.  The 
latter  Is  almost  lost  to  view  In  the 
coarse  filling,  unless  examined  close- 
ly. 

The  coarse  filling  Boats  over  the 
ground  yarns  to  form  the  pattern,  and 
under  them  when  not  required  to  form 
the  pattern,  being  bound  with 
binding  yarns,  so  called,  generally  In 
plain  cloth  order.  The  binding  warp 
'a  all  down  when  the  ground  filling  Is 


The  ground  yarns,  warp  and  filling, 
are  of  medium  counts. 

Fig.  1  Illustrates  the  effect. 

The  term  satin  is  probably  used  on 
account  of  the  fine  appearance  of  the 
ground,  and  not  from  any  reference  to 
the  weave,  as  both  ground  and  figuring 
weaves  are  generally  plain. 

MINOR  VARIATIONS 
In  weave  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  and  patents  granted  for  them, 
with  the  result  that  these  goods  are 
now  sold  In  the  market  under  different 
names.  In  1S6S  a  patent  was  granted 
for  this  type  of  quilt,  known  then  and 


now  aa  Mltcheline,  In  which,  a  boll 
figure  Is  generally  woven  on  a  plahi 
ground,  the  figure  being  plain,  twill  or 
satin  as  desired. 

Other  names  now  used  for  practi- 
cally the  same  type  of  quilt  are  Doras, 
patent  satin,  embroidery  nnd  Kenning- 

Although  generally  woven  white, 
some 

VERY  GOOD  EFFECTS 

are  obtained  in  satin  quilts  by  using 
colored  ends  in  stripe  form  for  th« 
ground,  as  in  Pig.  2. 

An  analysis  of  the  sample  Illus- 
trated In  Fig.  2  shows  the  following 
data:  Ground  warp,  SOs;  binding  warp, 
20s;  ground  filling,  80s;  coarse  Suing, 
3s. 

AH  binding  ends  are  white  ends. 

The  ground  warp  yarns  are  ar- 
ranged 3  white,  t  blue,  alternately. 

There  are  69  ends  per  inch,  46  of 
SOs  and  23  of  20s,  arranged  2  of  30s 
and  1  of  20s  alternately. 

The  warp  yarns  are  usually  arrang- 
ed 2  ground,  1  binder,  although  other 
arrangements  are  used.  The  filling  hi 
arranged  2  of  ground  and  2  of  coarse, 
or  1  pick  of  each  alternately. 

The  principle  of  construction  of  sat- 
in quilt  weaves  Is  Illustrated  in  Figs. 
2,  3  and  4. 

The  effect  seen  in  Fig.  2  la  like  the 
motive  Fig.  3,  each  end  of  which  rep- 
resents 18  ends  In  the  cloth;  each  pick 
In  Fig.  3  corresponds  to  8  picks  in  ths 
cloth. 

The  complete  weave  is  illustrated 
In  Fig.  4,  where  ends  B,  every  third 
end,  are  binding  ends;  picks  C  are 
coarse  picks.  Solid  squares  snow 
where  these  ends  and  picks  Interlace 
to  form  a  plain  weave.  Harks  x  show 
where  the  ground  ends  and  ground 
picks  weave  plain. 

Marks  .  (dots)  show  where  the 
ground  warp  Is  raised  when  coarse 
filling  Is  Inserted,  leaving  the  latter 
at  the  back  as  not  being  required  to 
form  the  pattern. 

On  the  same  picks  In  which  these 
marks  occur  It  may  be  noticed  that 
some  of  the  ground  ends,  indicated  by 
=  =,  are  down,  allowing  the  coarse 
filling  to  float  over  them.       It  Is  at 
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these  places  that  the  latter  tonne  the 
figure.  In  Fig.  4  these  marks  Indi- 
cate filling.  Alt  other  marks  Indi- 
cate warp. 

Two  beams  are  required.  The 
ground  beam  Is  more  heavily  weighted 
than  the  other,  the  Idea  being  to  al- 
low the  coarse  filling  to  show  as 
prominently  as  possible,  and  this  fill- 
ing passing  first  to  one  side  ot  the 
cloth  and  then  the  other,  and  lying 


quire  a  much  larger  number  of  hooks, 
usually  from  2,400  to  3,600. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  use 
two  jacquard  heade  over  one  loom. 
The  loom  part  Itself  Is  somewhat  sim- 
ilar for  both  types  of  quilts.  Two 
shuttles  are  used,  one  tor  each  count 
of  ailing,  picking  1  and  1  or  2  and  2 
alternately  as  required. 

One  concern  builds  a  Jacquard  head 
designed  especially  for  weaving  satin 


practically  flat,  not  being  bent  out  ot  a 
straight  line  by  the  warp,  necessitates 
the  binder  warp  being  held  somewhat 
slack. 

In    weight  from 


LOOM  REQUIRED. 
Satin    quilts,    although 


quilts.    It  is  built  straight-lift,  or  riae- 
and-drop  as  desired. 

With  this  machine  the  ground 
picks  are  woven  plain,  satin,  or  twill 
as  desired,  without  the  action  of  the 
cards  or  cylinder.  This  saves  labor 
In  making  the  design  and  cutting  the 
cards  because  In  making  a  design  the 
figure  only  need  be  dealt  with.  The 
binder  ends,  working    plain    all    the 
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time  with  the  coarse  picks,  may  be 
drawn  through  harness  shafts  and 
worked  from  the  head,  Irrespective  of 
the  cards,  as  In  Marseilles  weaving. 
The  cards  actually  need  actuate 
only  the  ground  ends  on  the  coarse 
picks,  the  remainder  of  the  ends  and 
picks  being  actuated  in  a  positive 
manner  by  the  head. 

FINISHING. 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Satin  quilts  are  made  in  the  same 
division  of  mills  aa  the  fabric  de- 
scribed in  the  last  article.  The  cotton 
used  Is  similar.  The  make-up  of  satin 


Fig.  2. 

exception  that  some  need  more  blue 
and  starch  than  others.  Briefly,  they 
are  bleached,  washed  to  remove  the 
acid,  run  through  blue  mangle, 
starched,  dried,  cut,  hemmed,  or 
fringed,  Inspected,  folded,  ticketed, 
bundled  and  packed. 

In  some  mills  it  Is  the  enstom  to 
weave  the  number  of  the  loom  on  each 
quilt  as  It  Is  being  woven,  so  that  If 
any  defect  shows  up  In  any  of  the  SUb- 


Fix.  i. 

quilts  differs  In  different  mills  and 
even  In  the  same  mill  different  grades 
of  this  fabric  are  made.  The  quilt  that 
has  been  analysed  for  this  article  is 
made  up  of  the  following  counts  of 
yarns:  30s  and  20b  warp  yarn  and  3s 
and  30s  filling  yarn.  As  stated  above, 
all  the  yarns  except  the  3s  would  be 
made  up  of  cotton  ol  1H>  to  l^fc-lnch 
staple.  The  3b  would  be  made  from  a 
shorter  staple,  say  %  to  %  Inch,  and 
mixed  with  waste,  as  will  be  shown 
later. 

THE  MIXING. 

The  cotton  for  the  warp  and  ailing, 
except  the  3s,  Is  mixed  In  the  usual 
manner  and  after  being  allowed  to 
stand  as  long  as  possible  (in  order 
that  It  may  dry  out),  the  good  waste 
from  the  machines  up  to  the  slubber, 
which  Is  collected  at  regular  inter- 
vals, is  mixed  In  at  this  point,  care 
being  used  to  break  up  silver  waste 
Into  small  lengths  and  to  spread  the 
silver  throughout  the  entire  mixing, 
so  that  It  will  not  all  be  fed  to  the 
feeder  at  once.  In  some  mills  a  very 
small  percentage  of  comber  waste  Is 
mixed  In  at  this  point,  but  It  Is  not 
the  general  custom  to  use  a  mixture 
of  this  kind.  For  the  3s  yarn  the  mix- 
ing Is  made  up  of  a  certain  per  cent 
of  waste,  the  exact  percentage  de- 
pending upon  the  mill  making  the 
quilts;  It  may  be  from  26  to  60  per 
cent  Generally  speaking,  card  and 
comber  waste  is  used. 
PICKING. 

The  finer  mixture  Is  put  through  an 
opener  and  three  processes  of  picking, 
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the  speeds  and  other  particulars  be- 
ing the  same  as  given  In  our  last  arti- 
cle for  the  number  yarn.  For  the 
coarser  yarn  only  two  processes  of 
picking  are  used,  the  speed  of  the 
beater  at  the  breaker  being  1,500  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  and  at  the  finisher 
being  1,400  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  total  weight  of  tie  lap  at  the 
breaker  is  40  pounds  and  at  the  fin- 
isher 39  pounds,  or  a  16-ounce  lap  at 
breaker  and  a  15-ounce  lap  at  finisher. 
A  variation  of  12  ounces  either  side  of 
standard  weight  Is  allowed  for  these 


be  taken  to  see  that  the  wire  fillet  on 
the  top  flats  does  not  become  choked 
up  with  the  fly.  In  cards  that  have 
been  In  use  for  some  time  It  Is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  to  And  fly 
at  this  point.  Sometimes  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  brush  up  may  entirely 
remedy  the  defect,  but  If  not  the  fly 
has  to  be  picked  out  by  hand;  or  a 
better  way  Is  to  put  the  stripping 
brush  on  the  grinding  brackets  and 
drive  It  at  a  slow  rate  of  speed  un- 
til the  flats  have  made  either  two  or 
three  complete  revolutions. 


laps.  Look  out  to  keep  year  drafts 
so  regulated  that  they  will  not  cause 
the  laps  to  spilt  and  lick.  These  laps 
are  next  put  up 

AT  THE  CARD 
and  as  It  Is  the  custom  to  use  but 
one  count  of  wire  fillet  in  a  mill,  the 
count  used  for  this  style  of  quilts 
would  be  the  same  as  that  used  for 
bedspreads  as  given  In  the  last  arti- 
cle. 


ANOTHER  POINT 
to  look  out  for  Is  to  see  that  the 
top  flats  are  ground  perfectly  even. 
A  great  many  overseers.  If  they  look 
at  the  flats  sharply,  will  be  surprised 
to  see  that  they  are  grinding  more  off 
of  the  back  of  the  flat  than  at  the 
front.  This  may  not  be  the  grinder's 
fault,  but  may  be  due  to  a  defective 
grinding  device,  the  main  point  being 
that  they  are  not  grinding  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  working.  It 
Is  Just  as  welt  to  grind  the  flats  at 
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least  once  a  year  on  a  flat  grinding 
machine,  tho  flats  having  to  be  taken 
off  to  do  this;  which  of  course  means 
the  lose  of  production  for  that  card 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  but  It  will 
mean  a  better  quality  of  silver,  which 
will  more  than  offset  the  former,  as 
a  great  deal  closer  settings  may  be 
used. 

THH  PRODUCTION 
for  a  week  of  60  hours  for  all  counts 
of  yarn  (In  this  article)  except  the 
8s  should  be  82G  pounds  and  for  the 
coarse  yarn  850  pounds.  The  weight 
ot  the  card  silver  is  85  grains  tor  ail 
stocks.  The  yarn  Is  next  put  through 
three  processes  of  drawing  for  the 
finer  counts  and  two  processes  for  the 
coarse  yarn.  The  top  rolls  used  may 
be  either  leather  covered  or  metallic 
The  advantages  of  both  have  been  pre- 
viously stated.  The  speed  of  the  front 
rolls  for  the  longer  staple  cotton  Is  400 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  for  the 
short  staple  425,  if  convenient;  -or  It 
may  be  run  on  the  same  line  of  ma- 
chines as  the  longer  staple  cotton, 
when  the  speed  of  the  front  roll  would 
have  to  be  the  same.  The  weight  of 
the  sliver  for  the  SOs  and  20s  yarn 
should  be  70  grains  per  yard  aiid  for 
the  3s,  80  or  86  grains  per  yard.  The 
sliver  is  put  through  the  slubber  and 
made  Into  .60  hank  roving  for  fine 
counts  and  .40  hank  roving  for  the 
coarser  count.  The  roving  for  the  80s 
is  put  through  two  processes  of 

PLY  FRAME, 

the  hank  roving  being  as  follows:  Two 
hank  for  first  intermediate  and  6.2G 
hank  for  the  next  process;  for  the  80s 
the  hank  roving  would  be  Just  the 
same  at  the  first  Intermediate,  but  4.50 
at  the  last  process.  For  the  3s  the 
roving  would  be  put  through  only  one 
more  process,  where  It  would  be  made 
Into  1  hank  roving.  It  Is  the  general 
custom  to  spin  the  yarn  for  this  class 
of  fabric  on  mules  on  account  of  the 
soft  twist  being  put  into  it,  but  in 
some  cases  the  yarn  is  spun  on  the 
ring  frame.  The  particulars  given  in 
previous  articles  for  20s  and  SOs  yarn 
may  be  used,  with  the  exception  of  the 
twist,  which  should  be  less  than  that 
given.    If  mule  spun,  the  standard  for 


twist  used  should  be  2.75  time*  the 
square  root  of  the  count  If  the  Sa  are 
spun  on  a  ring  frame,  a  frame  should 
be  used  with  a  Sl-fncn  gang*.  H- 
incn  diameter  ring,  CM -Inch  trav- 
erse. After  passing  through  the  ring 
frame  the  warp  yarn  is  put  throngs 
the  spooler  and  warper  and  then 
through  the  slasher,  and  finally  res 
upon  a  beam  which  has  the  roquired 
number  of  ends  to  nuke  the  quilt 

Dyeing   Particulars. 
SKY  BLUB  FOR  STRIPES. 
One  per  cent  diamine  sky  bine  T  F; 
2  per  cent  sal  soda;  80  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's salt 

PINK. 
One-half  per  cent  diamine  rose  B  D; 
2  per  cent  sal  soda;  20  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's salt 

LIGHT  YELLOW. 
One  per  cent  chromine  yellow  G;  2 
per  cent  sal  soda;  20  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's salt. 

LIGHT  BROWN. 
One-half      per      cent      napht&min* 
brown  N;  %  per  cent  naphtamine  yel- 
low N  N;  S  per  cent  sal  soda;  SO  per 
cent  Glauber's  salt. 

RED. 
Four  per  cent  benzo  fast  red  4  B;  88 
per  cent  Glauber's  salt;  2  per  cent  sal 
soda. 

LIGHT  SLATE. 

One  per  cent  diamine  black  B  H;  2 

ounces  diamine  fast  yellow  B;   2  per 

pent  sal  BOda;  20  per  cent  Glauber*! 

salt 

LIGHT  GREEN. 
One  per  cent  diamine  sky  blno  P  F.; 
114  per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow  F  F.; 
2  per  cent  sal  soda,  20  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's salt;  after-treat  with  2  per  cent 
sulphate  of  copper. 

PEARL. 
One-quarter  per  cent  diamine  dark 
blue  B.;  M  ounce  diamine  fast  yellow 
B.;  2  per  cent  sal  soda;  15  per  cent 
Glauber's  salt;  after-treat  with  y,  per 
cent  blchrome;  H  per  cent  sulphate  of 
copper. 
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MINCLOTH 


Uain  cloth,  commonly  so-called,  baa 
do  particular  style  of  construction  or 
character  of  weave,  the  name  being 
acquired  from  the  fact  that  the  fab- 
ric la  waterproofed  during  the  finish- 
ing process. 

The  most  popular  and  beat  grades 
of  raincloth  may  be  defined  as  closely 
woven,  smooth-face  fabrics,  made  with 
twist  warp,  that  la,  cotton  and  wool, 
of  cotton  and  worsted  twisted 
together,  and  with  all  worsted  or  wool 
Biting.  The  weave  used  for  this  fab- 
ric is  what  may  be  termed  a  five-har- 
ness satin  ! -%  ,  see  Fig.  1.  This  fab- 
ric, as  the  name  Implies,  is  exclusive- 
ly made  up  Into  raincoats  or  craven- 
ettes,  worn  principally  as  a  covering 
in  damp  or  rainy  weather.  The  fabric, 
after  It  Is  finished,  is  impervious  to 
water. 

Raincloth  le  a  piece-dyed  fabric. 
Sucb  shades  as  drabs,  fawns,  light  and 
dark  browns  and  black  are  the  pre- 
vailing colors.  The  warp  yarn,  aa  al- 
ready mentioned.  Is  a  two-ply  thread, 
composed  of  a  very  fine  cotton  thread 
and  coarser  count  of  worsted  or  wool- 
en thread.  The  fabric  is  given  a  wool 
dye.  The  cotton  does  not  take  on  col- 
or. The  finished  fabric  presents  what 
Is  termed  a  powdered  effect,  that  la, 
little  specks  of  white  show  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  fabric. 

The  fabric  may  be  elaborated  by 
means  of  mercerised  cotton  threads 
being  inserted  at  regular  intervals  in 
both  warp  and  filling,  producing  check 
or  plaid  effects,  or  by  using  a  given 
number  of  solid  worsted  threads  and 
a  given  number  of  twist  threads  ar- 
ranged In  some  order  producing  a 
stripe  effect.  The  fabric  Is  also  va- 
ried as  regards  quality,  In  so  far  that 
it  is  made  with  coarser  counts  of  yarn, 
and  less  ends  and  picks  per  Inch;  in 
the  cheaper  qualities  the  plain  weave 
and    '.        twill  are  much  In  evidence. 

Analysis  follows  of  a  first- class  fab- 
ric: 


ends  per  incb  In  reed,  84;     ends    in 
warp.  5,010. 

21x4  reed. 

Take-up  of  warp  during  weaving,  S 
per  cent. 

Weight  per  yard  finished,  10  ounces. 

Warp  yarn  2-fiOs  worsted  counts, 
composed  1  end  of  l-30e  worsted,  1 
end  1-lOOs  cotton. 

Filling,  80  picks  per  Inch  In  loom, 
1-36&  worsted  yarn. 

LOOM   REQUIRED. 

For  plain  raincloth,  that  is,  a  one- 
filling  fabric  a  broad  dobby  loom, 
speed  from  140  to  150  picks  per  min- 
ute, may  be  used;  for  the  five-harness 
satin  weave  the  warp  Is  usually  drawn 
In  on  10  harnesses  straight  draw,  so 
as  not  to  overcrowd  the  heddles  and 
prevent  chafing  of  the  warp;  for  fancy 
raincloth  the  box,  pick  and  pick  loom 
is  the  one  best  suited  tor  these  fab- 
ric a 

FINISHING. 

The  better  quality  of  raincloth  re- 
quires considerable  attention  In  the 
finishing  process.  After  the  fabric 
comes  from  the  loom,  it  is  dyed,  the 
wool  or  worsted  only  taking  color,  the 
cotton  In  the  warp  yarn  remaining 
white.  Twist  yarn  Is  more  or  less  Ir- 
regular, that  is,  tbe  cotton  may  be 
more  prominent  In  some  places  than 
In  others;   this  requires  tbe  fabric  to 


Drawlas-ln  IWatt. 

be  examined  and  where  tbe  cotton  is 
found  to  be  too  prominent,  it  Is  dark- 
ened or  inked  in  conformity  with  the 
ground  color,  after  which  follows  the 
waterproofing  process.  This  consists 
of  Immersing  the  fabric  In  a  combina- 
tion of  ingredients,  such  as  greasy 
matters  of  all  natures,  resin,  paraffin, 
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tannic  acid,  drying  oils,  salts  of  alu- 
mina, alums  and  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. After  it  Is  waterproofed,  the 
fabric  Is  pressed,  made  up  into  rolls, 
then  made  up  into  garments. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 

As  has  been  stated  In  the  analysis 
of  ralncloth  given  above,  the  material 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  yarns 
Is  wool  and  cotton.  As  In  the  carding 
and  spinning  particulars  only  the  con- 
struction of  the  cotton  yarn  has  been 
described  we  will  follow  the  usual  cus- 
tom and  give  the  processes,  with  the 
particulars  at  each  stage,  through 
which  the  cotton  passes  to  produce  the 
finished  yarn.  The  count  of  the  cot- 
ton yarn  described  for  this  fabric  is 
100s.  This  may  be  made  from  either  a 
fine,  long-stapled  Egyptian  cotton  or 
from  a  Sea  Island  cotton  of  a  staple 
of  ltt  to  1%  Inches,  the  latter  being 
the  one  most  generally  used.  The  bales 
of  cotton  are  first  stapled  and  graded 
and  all  those  not  up  to  standard 
length  and  quality  are  put  one  side, 
while  the  rest  are  mixed  by  hand. 

A  LARGE  MIXING 
Is  made  so  that  there  will  be  as  few 
changes  as  possible  in  the  yam  made 
from  the  different  batches.  It  will  be 
understood  that  It  Is  often  necessary 
to  change  certain  parts  of  different 
machines  for  almost  every  mixing  so 
as  to  suit  some  peculiarity  of  the 
mixing  being  made.  These  changes 
are  generally  slight  and  many  times 
only  mean  the  changes  of  certain 
speeds  of  settings,  but  when  running 
the  different  mixings  the  first  lot  run 
through  should  be  carefully  watched 
to  see  that  it  compares  exactly  with 
the  foregoing  mixture. 

SEA  ISLAND  COTTON 
of  a  long  staple  is  put  through  only 
two  processes  of  picking  and  an  open- 
er. Some  overseers  put  the  cotton 
through  only  one  process.  The  beater 
used  is  generally  of  a  two-bladed,  rigid 
type  and  if  two  processes  are  used  the 
speed  of  the  breaker  is  1,300  revolu- 
tions per  minute  and  the  speed  of  the 
second,  1,100  revolutions  per  minute. 


As  will  be  seen,  this  speed  is  reduced 
considerably  from  that  of  the  other 
cottons  that  have  bten  previously  de- 
scribed and  the  reason  la  that  a  great- 
er speed  of  the  beater  puts  in  nepe, 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  one 
thing  to  be  most  feared,  because  dirt 
can  be  taken  out,  but  It  is  almost  Im- 
possible to  take  out  neps.  To  be  sure, 
a  greater  portion  of  them  are  taken 
out,  but  it  means  much  extra  work 
and  care  to  do  It,  so  it  Is  always  beat 
to  sec  that  none  are  put  in. 
The  beats  per  inch  given  to  the 
cotton  as  it  Is  passing  through  the 
finisher  picker  are  29.  The  total  weight 
of  the  finished  lap  is  28  pounds  or  a 
>U  -ounce  lap. 
These  laps  are  put  up 

AT  THE  CARD. 
The  settings  used  for  this  card  should 
be  close,  a  12-l.OOOths-inch  gauge  be- 
ing used  to  set  the  fiats  from  the  cylin- 
der and  a  6 -  1,000th s- inch  gauge  to  set 
the  doffer  from  the  cylinder.  The  wire 
fillet  used  should  be  No.  34s  for  cylin- 
der and  36s  for  doffer  and  flats.  The 
card  should  have  as  many  working  aa 
possible  and  the  speed  should  be  one 
complete  revolution  every  35  minutes. 
The  draft  of  the  card  should  never  be 
less  than  130  and  some  overseers  In- 
crease this  to  175  or  ISO  on  this  class 
of  work.  The  stripping  should  be 
done  three  times  a  day  and  grinding 
as  usual.  The  card  should  be  kept 
unusually  free  from  fly  and  dirt  and 
should  produce  from  250  to  300  pounds 
per  week  of  60  hours.  The  weight  of 
the  sliver  should  be  10  grains  per 
yard.  Another  part  of  the  machine 
that  is  changed  differently  from  all 
other  stock  Is  the  speed  of  the  licker- 
in.  This  should  be  a  great  deal  less 
than  that  used  for  other  stocks  for  the 
same  reason  as  given  for  the  low  speed 
of  the  beater.  The  speed  of  the  licker- 
in  should  be  dropped  from  354  to  400 
revolutions  per  minute  (the  usual 
speed)  to  about  276  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  card  sliver  is  next 
combed.    The  different 

COMBING  PROCESSES 
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ribbon  lap  machine  and  comber.  The 
width  of  the  lap  la  another  part  that 
has  also  been  changed  ao  that  now  It 
la  10%  Inches,  whereas  formerly  an 
8%-lnch  lap  waa  almost  universal.  The 
following  particulars  will  be  given  for 
an  8% -inch  lap;  when  a  10%-inch  lap 
1b  used  the  proper  weights  may  be 
calculated  by  proportion.  The  dou- 
blings at  the  silver  lap  are  14  for  an 
8%-lnch  lap  and  20  for  a  10%  Inch 
lap. 

The  weight  of  a  yard  of  lap  at  the 
front  Is  280  grains.  These  are  put  up 
at  the  ribbon  lap  machine  and  doubled 
6  Into  1.  The  weight  of  a  yard  of  lap 
at  the  front  of  this  machine  Is  266 
grains.  The  laps  are  put  up  at  the 
comber  and  doubled  according  to  the 
number  of  heads  that  the  comber  con- 
tains; formerly  It  was  the  custom  to 
have  six  heads,  but  within  the  laat 
few  years  a  comber  of  eight  heads  la 
used.  The  newest  development  In 
combers  Is  the  single  head  comber, 
many  finding  this  more  advantageous 
than  the  use  of  any  of  the  previous 
machines.       The 

PERCENTAGE  OP  WASTE 

taken  out  should  be  not  less  than  20 
for  this  class  of  stock  and  the  trim- 
mings and  settings  should  be  as  fol- 
lows: Combing  starts  at  5.  Nippers 
open  at  3%,  close  at  9*4.  Lifters  down 
at  6%  and  up  at  8%  to  914-  Top  combs 
down  at  5.  Feed  roll  commences  to 
move  forward  at  6H-  The  start  of  the 
feed  roll  to  a  certain  degree  controls 
the  percentage  of  waste  taken  out  and 
la  the  part  that  is  changed  after  the 
settings  of  the  comber  have  been 
made.  A  later  feeding  means  an  in- 
creased amount  of  waste.  The  detach- 
ing roll  moves  forward  at  5%.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  In  settings, 
of  the  top  combs  to  segment  and 
cushion  plate  to  needles  or  cylinder, 
among  comber  men,  but  good  settings 
even  for  this  grade  of  stock  are  with 
an  18  gauge  from  cushion  plate  to  half 
lap  and  a  21  gauge  from  top  comb 
to  segment.  Either  a  double  or  single 
row  ot  needles  in  top  comb  may  be 
used,  both  having  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages.    The  weight  of  the 


silver  should  be  about  35  grains  per 
yard.  The  sliver  is  next  put  through 
two  processes  of 

DRAWING  FRAMES, 

the  weight  of  the  drawing  at  the  fin- 
isher drawing  being  60  grains  per 
yard.  Leather- covered  top  rolls  are 
generally  used  for  this  stock  and 
should  be  kept  In  perfect  shape  and 
frequently  varnished,  as  should  the 
leather  detaching  rolls  of  the  comber 
and  the  top  rolls  of  the  silver  lap  and 
ribbon  lap  machines.  Several  good 
recipes  for  varnish  have  been  given 
In  previous  articles,  one  of  which  may 
be  used.  The  sliver  is  put  through 
the  slubber  and  made  Into  .80  hank 
roving.  The  front  top  rolls  of  this 
machine  are  generally  varnished  and 
some  mills  use  rolls  ot  a  larger  diam- 
eter, claiming  less  licking.  The  twist 
put  in  Is  the  square  root  of  hank  be- 
ing made.  The  slubber  roving  is  next 
put  through  three  processes  ot  fiy 
frames,  the  hank  roving  at  each  proc- 
ess being  as  follows:  First  interme- 
diate, 2.25;  at  the  second  intermediate, 
6,  and  at  the  Jack  frames,  20  hank.  The 
standard  twist  per  Inch  is  the  square 
root  of  hank  times  1.10  at  first  and 
second  Intermediates  and  1.20  at  fine 
or  lack  frames.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  roving  is  properly  laid 
on  the  bobbin  and  that  the  bobbin, 
when  full,  is  properly  built;  also  that 
the  settings  ot  the  rolls  and  traverse 
are  correct.  This  yarn  1b  either  mule 
or  ring  spun.  If  ring  spun  the  partic- 
ulars for  a  frame  making  100s  yarn 
are  as  follows:  Gauge  ot  frame,  2% 
Inches;  diameter  of  ring,  1%  inches; 
length  of  traverse,  6  Inches;  speed  of 
spindles,  9,400  revolutions  per  minute. 
This  yarn  is  then  spooled  and  then  Is 
In  shape  to  be  twisted  with  the  wor- 
sted yarn. 


Dyeing  Particulars — Piece  Dyeing. 
LIGHT  OLIVE  BROWN. 

One-half  per  cent  anthracene  acid 
brown  G,;  6  ounces  anthracene  blue 
C.;  2  per  cent  sulphuric  acid;  after- 
treated  with  1  per  cent  chrome. 
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MEDIUM   BROWN. 

One  and  one -half  per  cent  anthra- 
cene chrome  brown  D.;  ^i  per  cent  an- 
thracene yellow  B.  N.;  H  per  cent 
anthracene  acid  blue  D.;  ZVt  per  ceni 
sulphuric  acid;  after-treat  with  2  per 
cent  chrome. 

NAVY  BLUB. 

Four  per  cent  anthracene  acid  blue 
D. ;  *£  per  cent  anthracene  chrome  vio- 
let B.;  3  per  cent  sulphuric  acid;  aft- 
er-treat with  4  per  cent  chrome. 
SLATE. 

One-half  per  cent  anthracene  blue 

O;    M    per  cent  anthracene   chrome 

brown  D.;  1  per  cent  sulphuric  acid; 

after-treat  with  %  per  cent  chrome. 

OLIVE. 

One  and  one-half  per  cent  antiira- 
cene  acid  brown  G.;  \  per  cent  an- 
thracene brown;  y%  per  cent  anthra- 
cene yellow  B.  N.i  1  per  cent  sulphuric 
acid;  after-treat  with  1  per  cent 
chrome. 

DRAB. 

Six  ounces  anthracene  bine  C;    Vt. 

per  cent  anthracene  chrome  brown  D.; 

1  per  cent  sulphuric  acid;  after-treat 

with  1  per  cent  chrome. 

BLACK. 

Six  per  cent  anthracene  chrome 
black  f.  E.;  4  per  cent  ace  tele  acid;  2 
per  cent  sulphuric  acid;  after-treat 
with  2  per  cent  chrome. 

DARK   BROWN. 

One  per  cent  anthracene  yellow  B. 
N.;  3  per  cent  anthracene  chrome 
brown  D.;  1%  per  cent  anthracene 
acid  blue  D.;  3  per  cent  sulphuric 
acid;  2%  per  cent  chrome. 
DARK  OREEN. 

Three  per  cent  anthracene  yellow 
B.  N.;  1  per  cent  anthracene  chrome 
brown  D.;  3  per  cent  anthracene  blue 
C;  3  per  cent  sulphuric  acid;  after- 
treat  with  3  per  cent  chrome. 


mere  In  so  far  as  the  latter  la  fleer 
and  naed  principally  for  ladles'  drew 
goods.  Cashmeres  are  usually  In  solid 
colors  only,  and  were  originally  male 
In  Cashmere  and  near-by  regions  Iron 
yarn  hand  spun  from  the  flossy  wool 
of  the  Cashmere  goat 

"About  the  year  1816,  a  small  1 
was  Imported  Into  Franca  with  tat 
view  to  acclimatise  them  and  breed 
them  for  the  sake  of  their  wool,  bw 
the  enterprise  failed. "  The)  foregone 
facts  will  suggest  that  this  fabric  » 
quite  costly,  consequently  cheaper 
grades,  cotton  and  wool  imitation 
baTe  a  liberal  demand. 

In  varying  the  quality  of  a  fabric 
the  manufacturers  have  two  objects  U 
Tlew:  first,  to  reduce  the  coat;  sec 
to  retain  the  Sams  general  appear 
ance.  It  then  follows  that  the  change 
effected  Is  of  decree,  not  of  kind,  con- 
sequently the  variations  usually  con- 
sist In  changing  the  number  of  ease 
and  picks  per  inch,  or  substituting  » 
higher  or  lower  grade  of  yarn  as  u* 
case  may  be. 

ANALYSIS. 


Black    aud   dn.lL 

Black  anil  white 

Black. 

Black  and  white 

Black. 

Black  and  whits. 

Black. 

Black    and    drab. 

Black. 

Bleach. 

BACK  WARP. 


COTTON  CASSIMEEE 

Csssimere  was  originally  understood 
to  mean  a  woolen  cloth  used  for  men's 
wear.    This  fabric  differs  from  cash- 


I  Altarnata    frctt. 
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ENDS  IN  BACK  WABP. 

1.IB4  and*  Black. 

11   an  da  GreaiL 

40  and*  Ml  vat*. 
l.SI  I 
0  plcka  par  Inch.  1/lla  Mac: 


simplified  as  much  as  possible,  chiefly 
because  the  profit  will  not  admit  of 
any  unnecessary  expense.  No  intri- 
cate weaves  are  used;  such  weaves  as 

■ twill,     * ,    basket  weave  and 

common  rib  weave  are  principally 
used  for  operating  face  warp.  These 
fabrics  are  generally  made  with  two 
warps.  The  back  warp  interlaces  with 
filling  on  the  8  harness  satin  order. 
(See  Fig.  1.)  These  fabrics  are 
confined  to  16  harness,  8  harness 
for  face  warp  and  8  for  bach 
warp;  the  warp  Is  drawn  In  one  end 
face,  and  one  end  back,  the  first  end 
of  face  warp  on  the  first  harness,  the 
first  end  of  back  warp  on  second  har- 
ness. (See  draft,  Fig.  2;  Fig.  3. 
chain  draft). 

The  back  warp  for  these  fabrics  is 
usually  plain  yarn,  twist  yarn  being 


Width  of  warp  in  reed,  84  'aches; 
width  of  fabric  finished,  31  Inches; 
outside  ends  per  Inch,  111;  500x8  reed; 
ends  in  face  warp,  1,848;  20  ends 
2-30s  white  selvage;  total  ends  In  face 
warp,  1,888;  ends  in  black  warp,  1,848 
20  ends  2-80s  white  selvage;  total 
ends  in  back  warp,  1,888;  total  ends 
in  face  and  back  warp,  3,776;  take-up 
of  face  warp  during  weaving,  10  per 
cent;  take-up  of  warp  during  weav- 
ing, 6  per  cent 

Weight  of  fabric  per  yard  from 
loom,  7.86  ounces.  Weight  of  fabric 
per  yard  finished,  7  ounces. 

When  both  warp  and  filling  are 
changed  from  wool  to  cotton,  as  with 
the  casslmere  under  consideration,  the 
■  general  appearance  may  be  retained, 
but  the  feel  or  handle  of  the  fabric 
will  be  entirely  different — so  much  so 
that  It  will  be  apparent  to  the  buyer. 

When  such  radical  changes  are 
made  In  fabrics  as  to  substitute  cot- 
ton for  wool,  It  can  no  longer  be  sold 
under  the  same  name;  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  the  fabric  be  designated,  as, 
for  Instance,  cotton  casslmere. 

In  making  these  cheaper  grade  fab- 
rics, the  methods  of  manufacturing  arc 


too  expensive  and  the  pattern  of  the 
back  warp  usually  differs  from  the 
face  warp  in  regard  to  the  color  ar- 
rangement, but  the  number  of  ends 
must  be  the  same,  If  one  end  face 
warp  and  one  end  back  warp  fabric 
is  required. 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 

These  fabrics  may  be  woven  on  any 
box,  harness  loom.  The  loom  should 
have  stands  for  two  warp  beams,  one 
for  face  warp  and  one  for  back  warp; 
In  some  Instances  both  warps  are 
beamed  on  one  beam,  the  back  warp 
beamed  tight  because  of  less  take-up. 
FINISHING. 

After  the  fabric  comes  from  the 
loom,  it  is  burled,  examined  and 
mended  if  necessary.  The  face  of  the 
fabric  1b  sheared,  after  which  it  Is  run 
through  a  rotary  press.  The  fabric 
in  passing  through  the  press  runs 
over  a  perforated  steam  pipe,  which 
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partially  saturates  the  fabric,  than  It 
la  pressed  by  passing  through  heated 
cylinders,  alter  which  It  is  made  up 
Into  rolls,  then  shipped. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Different  mills  make  cotton  caesl- 
mere  out  of  different  counts  of  yarn, 
but  the  fabric  under  description  Is 
composed  of  2-30b  warp  and  2-26s  Ail- 
ing. These  yams  would  be  made  In 
a  mill  belonging  to  the  second  divi- 
sion, as  given  In  a  previous  article. 
The  yarn  would  be  made  from  Ameri- 
can cotton  of  a  fair  grade,  having  a 
staple  or  about  1  1-10  Inches.  The  mix- 
ing should  be  done  by  one  of  the  va- 
rious methods  that  have  been  given 
In  previous  articles.  The  only  point 
to  be  looked  out  for  Is  to  see  that  the 


or  is  connected  by  trunklng  or  lattice 
work  to  the  opener.  The  beater  of  the 
breaker  picker  for  this  kind  of  stock 
is  generally  of  a  two-bladed  rigid  type 
and  Its  speed  Is  1,660  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  total  weight  of  the  lap 
at  the  front  Is  40  pounds  or  a  16-ounce 
lap.  These  laps  are  put  up  at  the  In- 
termediate picker  and  doubled  foar 
Into  one.  The  beater  of  this  machine 
Is  also  generally  of  a  two-bladed,  rigid 
type,  the  speed  of  which  Is  1,600  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  The  total  weight 
of  the  lap  at  the  front  of  this  picker 
is  37  pounds  or  a  10-ounce  lap.  These 
laps  are  put  up  at 

THE  FINISHER  PICKER 
and  doubled  four  into  one.      It  Is  at 
this  point  that  the  cut-roving    waste 
is  mixed  In  with  the  raw  stock.    This 


cotton  Is  thoroughly  dry  and  aired  out 
before  being  put  through  the  opener. 
For  this  class  of  fabric  the  raw  stock 
Is  put  through  three  processes  of 
picking  and  an  opener.  The  good 
waste  from  all  machines  up  to  the 
slubber  Is  mixed  in  before  tbe  cotton 
Is  fed  to  the  opener.  This  waste  should 
be  picked  up  at  regular  and  frequent 
Intervals  and  spread  throughout  the 
entire  mixing,  and  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  In  large  lots,  but 
should  be  run  up  as  fast  as  collected. 
The 

LIFTING  APRON 

should  always  be  carrying  up  a  load 
of  cotton  (or  the  pin  beater  to  strike 
off.  This  beater  should  be  so  adjusted 
that  the  proper  amount  of  cotton  Is 
passed  to  the  breaker  picker,  which  la 
generally      either    directly  connected 


is  done  by  two  methods,  both  of  which 
have  been  described  In  a  previous  ar- 
ticle. If  done  by  hand,  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  percentage  of  cut 
waste  mixed  is  not  too  great,  because 
this  Is  apt  to  cause  licking  of  the 
laps  when  they  are  being  run  at  the 
card.  The  beater  of  this  machine 
may  be  either  a  two-bladed  rigid  or 
a  pin  beater,  either  of  which  ban  its 
advantages.  If  of  the  two-bladed,  rig- 
id type,  the  speed  should  be  1,460  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  This  gives  the 
cotton  passing  under  its  action  41 
beats  per  Inch.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  all  the  drafts  In  the 
pickers  are  properly  directed  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good.  The  total 
weight  of  a  lap  for  this  class  of  goods 
should  be  39  pounds  or  a  14%-ounce 
lap.  A  variation  of  the  standard  of 
half  a  pound  (either  side)  is  allowed. 
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All  laps  varying  more  than  this  are 
run  through  the  finisher  picker  again. 
The  picker  laps  are  put  up 

AT  THE  CARD, 

the  draft  of  which  for  this  class  of 
work  should  not  exceed  100.  The  wire 
fillet  used  should  be  No.  33  for  cylin- 
der and  35s  for  doffer  and  flats.  This 
Is  the  American  count  of  the  wire; 
the  equal  English  count  is  No.  100s 
for  cylinder  and  No.  120s  tor  doffer 
and  top  flats.  The  settings  of  the 
card  should  be  the  same  as  given  Id 
connection  with  the  article  on  "Indlgi 
Prints."  Strip  cylinder  and  do  He 
three  times  a  day  and  grind  lightly 
at  least  once  a  month — twice  a  month 
Is  better — and  then  leave  the  grlndet 
on  halt  a  day.  The  teeth  should  al- 
ways be  kept  sharp  and  never  allowed 
to  run  faced.  It  is  the  general  rule  of 
grinders  to  set  cards  after  grinding  In 
large  rooms  where  several  grinders 
are  employed.  It  Is  better  to  have  one 
grinder  or  boss  grinder  to  set  all  the 
cards  and  hold  him  responsible.  Keep 
cards  clean,  especially  the  front  end 
around  and  over  the  doffer  bonnet. 
The  speed  of  the  licker-in  should  bf 
375  revolutions  per  minute.  The  flats 
make  one  complete  revolution  every  45 
minutes.  The  sliver  at  the  front 
weighs  65  grains  per  yard  and  the  pro- 
duction is  SOO  pounds  per  week  of  80 
hours. 

THE  SLIVER 
at  the  cards  should  be  sized  at  least 
once  a  week  to  see  how  it  is  compar- 
ing with  previous  slzings.  The  silver 
is  next  put  through  three  processes 
of  drawing  frames,  which  may  have 
either  metallic  or  leather-covered  top 
rolls.  If  metallic  rolls  are  used,  keep 
them  clean,  because  If  dirt  and  waste 
collect  in  the  flutes  of  either  the  top 
or  bottom  rolls,  cut  roving  Is  almost 
sure  to  result.  Keep  top  and  bottom 
rolls  well  oiled.  It  top  rolls  are  not 
kept  oiled  and  are  allowed  to  become 
dry,  bad  work  Is  sure  to  result.  Also 
see  that  the  calender  rolls  have 
enough  pressure  on  them  to  cause 
them  to  condense  the  sliver  properly. 
Look  out  to  see  that  the  trumpets 
have  the  right  size  hole  at  the  small 
end.  The  drawing  frame  sliver  should 


be  sized  at  least  three  times  a  day, 
and  If  sized  four  times  it  keeps  the 
work  a  great  deal  eveoer.  The  silver 
from  at  least  four  heads  of  each 
frame  is  taken  and  sized  separately 
and  then  averaged ;  a  variation  of  not 
more  than  5  grains  either  side  of 
standard  is  allowed;  If  more  than 
this,  the  draft  gear  is  changed. 

THE  DOUBLINGS 

at  the  drawing  for  this  kind  of  work 
are  6  into  1  at  each  process.  The 
speed  of  the  front  roller  is  400  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  weight  of  Jhe 
sliver  Is  TO  grains  per  yard.  The  draw- 
ing Is  next  put  through  the  slubber 
and  made  into  .60  bank  roving.  It  la 
not  customary  to  varnish  the  slubber 
top  leather  rolls  for  this  kind  of  work. 
See  that  the  traverse  Is  working  prop- 
erly and  that  the  top  rolls  are  In 
perfect  condition  and  set  properly. 
Keep  slubber  as  clear  as  possible  and 
it  will  make  returns  many  times  over 
In  extra  production,  which  la  often  af- 
fected by  dirt,  fly,  etc.,  getting  be- 
tween the  gears  and  filling  up  the 
teeth. 

THE  SLUBBER  ROVING 
Is  put  through  two  more  processes  of 
fly  frames,  the  hank  roving  being 
made  at  each  as  follows;  First  Inter- 
mediate, 2.00,  and  second  intermediate, 
6.00  hank  for  the  warp  yarn  and  5.25 
hank  for  the  filling  yam.  Try  to 
keep  the  roving  a  little  on  the  heavy 
side  of  the  standard  and  don't  put 
more  twist  into  roving  than  is  actu- 
ally needed  to  draw  it.  so  that  it  >ont 
break  back  at  the  next  process.  Re- 
member that  every  extra  tooth  of 
twist  put  In  cuts  Into  the  produc- 
tion to  that  extent.  Keep  the  top 
rolls  in  good  condition  and  change 
them  frequently.  Keep  the  chains 
clean  and  look  out  for  bunches.  Look 
out  for  single  and  double  and 
watch  the  tension  and  the  taper  of 
the  bobbin.  Do  not  let  the  help  fill 
up  the  bobbin  after  the  frame  has 
knocked  off,  but  first  be  sure  that  the 
frame  will  knock  off  at  the  proper 
place.  Keep  frames  well  oiled  and 
don't  run  bare  spindles. 

Another      thing      to      watch      Is 
jumping       bobbins;      set     the     gear 
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properly  to  remedy  this.  Re- 
place all  broken  bolsters  as  soon  as 
possible.  After  changing  a  frame 
over,  use  up  all  pieces  irom  It  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  roving  for  the  warp 
yarn  Is  spun  on  a  ring  frame,  having 
the  following  particulars  for  30s  yarn: 
Gauge  of  frame,  2S  inches;  diameter 
or  ring,  1% ;  twist  per  Inch,  26.02,  and 
speed  of  spindle  9,800  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  yarn  is  then  spooled, 
twisted  Into  2 -ply  yam,  spooled,  and 
then  warped,  after  wbicb  It  is  put 
through  the  slasher  and  run  onto  a 
beam  with  the  required  number  of 
ends.  The  roving  for  filling  may  be 
either  mule  or  ring  spun;  if  the  latter, 
use  a  frame  with  a  2*4 -inch  gauge, 
IE  inch  diameter  ring  and  spindle 
speed  of  8,000.  This  yarn  is  then 
twisted  Into  a-ply  26a,  alter  which  it 
is  conditioned  and  then  Is  ready  to  be 
used. 


SLATE. 
One  and  one-quarter  per  cent  thka 
black  TBC.;  14  per  cent  sodium  sul- 
phide;   S  per  cent  soda  nab;    10  per 
cent  salt. 

RED. 
Twenty  per  cent  thlogene  rnbtne  O.; 
10  per  cent  sulphide  sodium. 
BLUE  BLACK. 
Ten  per  cent  thlon  blue  black  B.;  II 
per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  3  per  cent 
soda  ash;  30  per  cent  salt 

ONDOLE  FABRICS 

Ondule  fabrics  are  characterised  by 
having  one  or  both  series  of  yarns 
warp  or  filling,  drawn  out  of  a  straight 
line,  while  yet  remaining  In  the  same 
relative  positions,  L  e.,  the  curving  of 
the  yarns  is  not  made  by  certain  yarn* 


Dyeing  Particulars. 

BLACK. 

Ten  per  cent  thlon  black  TBC; 


BROWN. 

Ten  per  cent  thlon  brown  R.;  2  per 
cent  thlon  violet  black  A.;  1  per  cent 
thlon  yellow  G.;  10  per  cent  sodium 
sulphide;  2  per  cent  soda  ash;  26  per 
cent  salt 

DARK  GREEN. 

Eight  per  cent  tblon  green  B.;  8  per 
cent  sulphide  sodium;  2  per  cent  soda 
ash;  20  per  cent  salt. 
PEARL. 

Pour  ounces  thlon  violet  black  A.; 

1  per  cent  thlon  black  TBC;    1  per 

cent  sodium    sulphide:    %   per    cent 

soda  ash;   10  per  cent  salt. 

DRAB. 

Three  per  cent  thion  green  O. ;  3  per 
cent  thlon  orange  N.j  6  per  cent  sodi- 
um sulphide;  2  per  cent  soda  ash;  20 
per  cent  salt. 

NAVY   BLUE. 

Six  per  cent  tblon  navy  blue  R.;  2 
per  cent  tblon  blue  B.;  8  per  cent  so- 
dium sulphide;  3  per  cent  soda  ash;  30 
per  cent  salt 


Pig.  1. 

crossing  over  others  as  In  leno  and 
similar  fabrics. 

They  may  be  placed  In  the  novelty 
class.  As  such,  the  production  la  lim- 
ited in  quantity  In  cotton  goods  by 
several  factors,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned:  First,  costly  loom  attach- 
ments have  to  be  applied  In  order  to 
weave  tbem  to  the  beat  advantage; 
second,  the  demand  Is  email  and  un- 
certain. 

Fig.  1  Illustrates  the  effect  formed  in 
warp  ondules.  In  which  the  filling  re- 
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mains  In  straight  lines,  as  in  any  or- 
dinary fabric.  The  warp  forms  the 
undulations. 

This  type  has  not  been  developed  to 
any  extent  In  cotton  goods  on  account 
of  the  reasons  mentioned,  and  for  an- 
other reason.  Some  of  the  ends 
curve  considerably  more  than  others, 
necessitating  the  use  of  several  warp 
beams  In  order  to  have  the  ends  at 
such  a  tension  that  some  will  not  be 
slack  In  the  shed,  while  others  are 
tight  The  sample  In  question,  although 
containing  only  two  different  counts 
of  warp  yarns,  one  fine  and  one 
coarse,  required  five  warps. 

It  will  be  understood  readily  that  a 
greater  length  of  warp  will  he  re- 
quired for  a  curved  end  than  for  a 
straight  end  in  a  given  length  of 
cloth. 

The  white  warp  yarn  In  Fig.  1  1b 

When  woven  in  only  one  color  or 


Flo.  2. 
one  count  of  warp  the  stripe  effect  is 
very  taint. 

The  ondule  principle  of  construc- 
tion Is  not  of  recent  origin,  similar 
goods  having  been  made  to  some  ex- 
tent In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 

Filling  ondules  are  of  more  recent 
origin  than  warp  ondules,  and  may  be 
made  much  cheaper,  one  warp  only  be- 
ing required.  Fig.  2  Illustrates  the  ef- 
fect of  a  good  filling  ondule,  in  which 
the  filling  yarns  lorm  curved  or  wavy 
effects,  the  warp  yarns  remaining 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  filling  la 
considerably  coarser  than  the  warp, 
which  accentuates  the  desired  effect. 

Fabrics  like  Figs.  1  and  2,  or  of 
combinations  of  these  two  effects,  may 
be  made  with  similar  loom  attach- 
ments or  devices.  The  attachment 
generally  used  consists  of  a  suitable 
mechanism,  varying  In  detail  with  dif- 
ferent makers,  for  imparting  to     the 


reed,  which  Is  very  deep,  an  up-and- 
down  movement,  so  as  to  bring  a  dlf 
ferent  part  of  It  to  the  fell  of  the 
cloth  at  each  pick, 

The  reeds  used  are  of  special  con 
struction.  In  those  used  for  warp  on- 
dules the  dents  are  arranged  some- 
what like  Fig.  8. 


T^3  3 


The  top,  bottom  and  face  of  the 
reeds  are  straight,  as  In  ordinary 
reeds. 

For  weaving  fining  ondules  the 
same  device  may  be  used  for  actuating 
the  reed.  The  reed  Itself  Is  made 
after  the  form  shown  In  Fig.  4.  Tha 
solid  line  Indicates  the  top,  and  the 
Jetted  line  the  bottom  of  the  reed. 
The  dents  are  equal  distances  apart, 
both  at  the  top  and  bottom.  When 
this  type  or  reed  is  used,  a  false  reed 
is  also  used  as  a  guide  for  the  shuttle, 
as  In  lappet  weaving.  Another  typo  .if 
reed  used  is  made  fast  at  one  end,  and 
In  loose  sections  at  the  other,  lbeeo 
sections  contain,  say,  three  or  four 
dents.  An  engraved  or  grooved  roller 
Is  made  to  separate  and  change  the 
positions  of  the  sectional  end  of  the 
reed  as  desired. 

In  addition  to  the  methods  describ- 
ed for  producing  ondule  fabrics  there 
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is  a  newer  method  which  has  come 
into  use  In  recent  years  that  Is  prob- 
ably much  more  economical  and  pro- 
duces better  results,  at  least  for  those 
fabrics  which  have  the  waves  In  a  fill- 
ing direction.  This  method  of  produc- 
tion la  comparatively  simple,  and  may 
be  described  as  follows:  There  are  two 
seta  of  harnesses,  and  the  warp 
threads  are  drawn  through  both  seta. 
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Only  one  warp  Is  required  for  most 
styles  of  effects.  At  the  back  of  tbe 
loom  is  placed  an  extra  set  of  har- 
nesses, four  or  more  being  employed. 
These  harnesses  are  bound  together 
tightly,  but  instead  of  being  all  level, 
they  are  arranged  at  different  heights 
and  are  all  lifted  or  depressed  to- 
gether. The  warp  threads  are  drawn 
through  tbe  beddles  in  these  back 
harnesses  and  then  through  tbe  reg- 
ular harnesses  at  the  front  of  the 
loom  which  produce  the  weave.  The 
back  harnesses  are  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  tension  upon   the 


various  warp  threads,  those  which  are 
lifted  the  highest  having  the  greatest 
amount  of  tension,  etc.  The  back  har- 
nesses which  are  bound  together  are 
raised  and  lowered  slowly,  and  the 
length  of  the  wave  determines  the 
kind  or  the  number  of  picks  when  tbe 
raising  and  lowering  repeats.  Of 
course,  good  yarn  has  to  be  used  in 
making  a  fabric  In  this  method,  but 
If  care  be  used  the  tension  on  the 
various  threads  will  not  be  great 
enough  to  cause  any  large  amount  of 
breakages.  Quite  a  number  of  differ- 
ent styles  of  fabrics  have  been  pro- 
duced by  this  method,  and  highly  de- 
sirable results  secured  at  a  relatively 
low  cost.  The  width  of  the  wave  in 
the  warp  direction  is  determined  by 
the  method  of  draw  in  gin  the  threads 


on  tbe  back  harnesses  and  the  length 
of  the  wave  In  the  Oiling  direction  ii 
regulated  by  the  raising  and  lowering 
of  the  harness.  These  back  harness** 
can  be  operated  from  the  dobby  head, 
inasmuch  as  such  fabrics  are  usually 
made  upon  the  ordinary  dobby  loom. 

Pig.  5  illustrates  a  cotton  fabric  in- 
tended to  Imitate  the  high-class  fill 
tng  ondules.  To  obtain  this  effect  twe 
leno  easers  or  slackeners  have  been 
used  instead  of  the  reed  motion.  There 
are  30  ends  In  each  pattern,  15  of 
which  were  placed  over  the  first  anf 
16  over  the  second  eaaer.  The  easeir 
were  then  actuated  so  that  the  yarn 
over  one  ot  them  wove  slack  for  eight 
picks,  while  the  yarn  over  the  other 
was  held  tight,  then  vice  versa,  for 
eight  picks.  Tbe  selvage  ends  were 
placed  over  the  regular  whip  roll.  Two 
warp  beams  were  used,  although  one 
would  perhaps  have  answered  better. 
This  is  a  simple  method  of  obtaining 
the  waves,  but  the  effect  obtained  is 
not  as  good  as  wben  a  special  reed  Is 
used:  nor  can  it  be  depended  on,  not 
being  a  positive  motion.  The  eaaers 
have  to  be  adjusted  to  a  nicety  and 
kept  In  that  condition  or  each  alter- 
nate section  will  appear  more  prom- 
inent than  the  others. 

Fabrics  showing  a  much  better  ef- 
fect than  that  shown  In  Pig.  5  may  be 
produced  by  the  yarn  easing  method. 

The  construction  data  for  the  sam- 
ple is  as  follows: 

Ends  per  inch,  48;  picks  per  Inch, 
48;  width,  27  inches;  warp  yarn,  60s 
cotton,  combed  American;  filling  yarn, 
2-40a  cotton.  Sea  Island,  mercerized: 
696  ends  on  number  1  beam — this  In- 
cludes 48  for  selvages;  648  ends  on 
number  2  beam,  total,  1,344  ends; 
weight,  8  yards  per  pound;  reed,  1  end 
In  each  dent;  the  weave  Is  plain  on  4 
harnesses.  The  attachments  can  be 
applied  to  and  these  goods  made  on 
any   ordinary  dobby  loom. 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particular* 
There  are  a  great  many  different 
styles  of  ondules,  and  these  com- 
prise many  different  counts  of  yarn 
according  to  tbe  grade  and  quality 
of  the  fabric  being  made.    This  class 
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of  fabric  la  made  In  mills  of  the  third 
division,  as  given  In  a  previous  article, 
or  at  least  those  plants  whose  equip- 
ment of  machinery  Includes  combers. 
The  fabric  that  has  been  selected  out 
of  this  class  of  goods  is  made  up  as 
follows:  For  the  warp,  60s  yarn  Is 
used  and  an  American  cotton,  general- 
ly tne  kind  called  peeler,  having 
a  staple  of  114  to  1  5-18  Inches, 
being  need  and  for  this  fabric  la 
combed.  For  the  filling  yarn  a  Sea 
Island  cotton  of  1"4  Inches  is  used. 
This  Is  also  a  combed  yarn,  the  count 
of  which  Is  2-40s.  For  this  article  wa 
will  take  each  yarn  and  treat  It  sep- 
arately, starting  with  tbe  mixing. 
MIXING. 
First  take  the  American  yarn.  This 
Is  mixed,  as  has  been  previously  stat- 
ed, at  the  mixing  bin;  the  silver  waste 
from  the  machine  up  to  the  slubber  is 
used.  Care  should  bo  taken  to  see  that 
too  great  an  amount  of  this  Is  not  be- 
ing made  at  the  diiferent  machines.  It 
is  impossible  to  avoid  making  this 
waste  altogether,  but  a  large  percent- 
age of  It  may  be  saved  if  watched 
carefully.  This  cotton  Is  put  through 
an  opener  and  three  processes  of  pick- 
ing. Keep  the  hoppers  of  the  open- 
ers well  filled,  so  as  to  obtain  as  even 
a  feed  as  possible  at  the  breaker  pick- 
er. The  speed  of  the  beater  at  this 
machine  Is  1,050  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. See  that  the  pin  beater  Is  set 
properly  to  obtain  the  required  weight 
per  yard  of  cotton  being  fed  to  the 
breaker  picker.  This  picker  Is  gener- 
ally provided  with  a  two-bladed,  rigid 
type  of  beater,  tbe  speed  or  which  is 
1,550  revolutions  per  minute  for  this 
class  of  work.  The  total  weight  of 
lap  at  the  front  Is  40  pounds  or  a  16- 
ounce  lap.  These  laps  are  put  up  at 
the  Intermediate  picker  and  doubled 
4  Into  1.  The  beater  of  this  picker  is 
like  that  of  the  breaker,  and  Its  speed 
Is  1,450  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
total  weight  of  the  laps  at  the  front  of 
this  picker  Is  37  pounds  or  a  12-ounce 
lap.  The  laps  are  put  up  at  the  fin- 
isher picker  and  doubled  4  Into  1. 
The  speed  of  the  beater,  If  a  rigid,  two- 
bladed  type,  la  1,460  revolutions  per 
minute,  which  gives  the  cotton  pass- 
ing through  it  about  41  beats  or  blows 


per  Inch.  The  total  weight  of  the  lap 
at  the  front  is  37  pounds  or  a  1214- 
ounce  lap.  A  variation  of  one-half  a 
pound  is  allowed  either  side  of  stand- 
ard; laps  over  or  under  this  weight 
are  run  through  the  finisher  again.  At 
the  finisher  picker  the  cut  waste  from 
the  fly  frames  Is  mixed  in  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  lap  ol  cut  waste  to  three 
laps  of  raw  stock.  Be  careful  not  to 
use  too  much  cut  waste,  as  It  Is  apt 
to  cause  the  laps  to  kick:  also  be  care- 
lul  to  see  that  the  drafts  of  the  pickers 
are  properly  directed  tor  the  same  rea- 
son. At  the  card  the  draft  Is  not  less 
than  100,  a  good  draft  being  120.  The 
speed  of  the  cylinder  is  160  revolu- 
tions per  minute;  licker-ln,  300  revolu- 
tions per  minute;  and  the  top  flats 
make  one  complete  revolution  every 
34  minutes. 

DOFFER  AND  CYLINDER. 
The  dofFer  should  be  as  large  as 
possible  and  clothed  with  a  No.  35s 
wire  fillet,  as  should  tbe  top  flats;  the 
cylinder  Is  clothed  with  No.  34  wire 
fillet,  the  equivalent  English  count 
being  120s  for  doffer  and  110s  for  cly- 
lnder.  Keep  this  wire  sharp  at  all 
times,  as  dull  wire  Is  apt  to  cause 
kinked  yarn.  Grind  at  least  once  a 
month  and  reset  all  points  after  grind- 
ing. It  is  a  good  plan,  although  one 
not  generally  used,  to  brush  out  cyl- 
inder and  doffer  after  grinding  and 
before  setting  up.  See  that  the  grind- 
ing brackets  for  the  top  flats  are  set 
so  as  to  grind  the  flats  evenly  across 
their  face,  when  In  their  working  po- 
sition.   This  Is 

A  GREAT  FAULT 
with  most  of  the  grinding  devices  and 
should  be  carefully  looked  Into.  See 
that  the  doner  stripping  comb  Is  set 
to  clean  the  doffer  of  the  web  prop- 
erly. Strip  cards  three  times  a  day  and 
keep  front  free  from  dirt  and  fly.  The 
total  production  for  a  week  of  60 
hours,  allowing  10  per  cent  time  for 
stoppages,  etc.,  is  5E0  pounds,  and  the 
sliver  weighs  45  grains  per  yard.  The 
silver  Is  then  combed. 

BEFORE  BEING  COMBED 
It  has  to  be  run  through  several  dif- 
ferent processes.    The  order  of  these, 
as  well  as  tbe  machines  themselves, 
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differs,  but  It  li  most  general  to  have 
the  machines  as  follows,  especially  for 
this  class  of  work:  Sliver  lap  ma- 
chine, at  which  the  doublings  for  an 
81-Inch  lap  are  14  into  1,  the  draft  of 
this  machine  being  small,  less  than  2; 
the  weight  per  yard  Is  285  grains;  for 
larger  width  laps  the  doublings  and 
weight  per  yard  may  be  found  by  pro- 
portion: this  la  also  true  at  the  rib- 
bon lap  machine.  At  the  ribbon  lap 
machine  the  doubling  Is  6  Into  1,  and 
the  weight  of  the  lap  la  266  grains  per 
yard.  These  laps  are  put  up 
AT  THEi  COMBER 
and  doubled  according  to  the  number 
of  beads,  6  or  8  being  generally  nsed, 
a  6-head  comber  generally  using  an 
8|-inch  lap  and  an  8-head  comber  a 
10H-lnch  lap.  These  particulars  are 
given  for  the  Heilmann  combers  and 
not  the  later  foreign  makes,  which 
have  been  tried  with  varying  success 
the  last  four  or  live  years.  For  this 
stock  take  out  IE  per  cent  waste  and 
set  time  as  given  in  a  previous  article. 
The  speed  should  be  about  95  nips  per 
minute.  Keep  all  the  leather  top  rolls 
ot  silver  and  ribbon  lap  machines  as 
well  as  those  of  the  draw  box  and 
detaching  rolls  of  the  comber  In  per- 
fect condition  and  well  varnished.  It 
Is  a  good  plan  to  varnish  the  leather- 
covered  detaching  rolls  once  a  week. 
A  little  trouble  In  this  direction  Is  well 
repaid.  Look  out  to  keep  the  per- 
centage of 

WASTE 
at  the  different  machines  uniform. 

If  two  or  more  ends  break  down  on 
the  table,  break  end  running  Into  the 
can,  and  before  piecing  up  again,  see 
that  all  the  ends  are  running.  Comb- 
ers should  be  scoured  at  least  once 
a  year,  when  they  should  be  taken 
down  and  all  parts  reset  and  timed. 
Keep  table  smooth  and  polished  and 
do  not  touch  with  the  hands  those 
parte  over  which  the  combed  sliver  Is 
running.  The  weight  per  yard  ot  the 
combed  silver  is  40  grains.  This  silv- 
er Is  put  through  two  processes  of 
drawing,  being  doubled  6  into  1  at 
each  process.  Leather-covered  top 
rolls  are  generally  used  for  this  class 
of  stock  and  they  should  be  looked 
out  for  to  see  that  they  are  well  oil- 


ed and  varnished  and  in  perfect  con- 
dition. See  that  all  stop-motions  are 
In  working  order  so  that  single  and 
double  may  be  prevented  as  far  as 
possible.  The  weight  of  the  drawing  is 
TO  grains  per  yard.  This  is  put  through 
the  slobber  and  made  into  .50  hank 
roving,  after  which  it  is  run  through 
three  processes  of 

Fl.Y  FRAMES, 
the  hank  roving  at  each  being  as  fol- 
lows: First,  1;  second,  3,  and  Jack,  10 
hank.  Watch  the  leather  rolls,  also  the 
shape  and  lay  of  the  roving  en  the 
bobbins.  Mark  all  roving  small  and  dis- 
tinctly near  bobbins,  and  do  not  al- 
low pieces  to  accumulate.  This  rov- 
ing 1b  taken  to  the  ring  spinning 
room  and  made  into  50s  on  a  frame 
having  a  gauge  of  2%  inches;  alameter 
of  ring,  1H  Inches;  length  of  trav- 
erse, 6  Inches,  and  spindle  speed  of 
10.000  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
yarn  Is  then  spooled  and  warped,  after 
wbich  It  is  put  through  the  slasher, 
where,  In  addition  to  being  slashed, 
the  required  number  of  ends  are  run 
onto  one  beam,  and  then  It  Is  ready 
for  the  weave  room. 
The  Sea  Island  cotton  for 
THE  FILLING  TARN 
is  put  through  either  one  or  two  proc- 
esses of  picking,  generally  two.  The 
speed  of  a  two-bladed,  rigid  type  of 
beater  at  tbe  breaker  Is  1,350  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  the  total  weight 
of  lap  Is  30  pounds  or  a  10-ounce  lap. 
These  laps  are  doubled  4  Into  1  at 
tbe  finisher  picker.  The  speed  of  the 
two-bladed,  rigid  type  is  1,250  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  or  about  29  blows 
or  beats  per  Inch  of  cotton  passing 
through.  The  total  weight  of  this  lap 
Is  28  pounds  or  a  9%-ounce  lap.  At 
the  card  the  draft  should  not  be  less 
than  120,  and  speed  of  the  Ucker-ln, 
275  revolutions  per  minute.  The  top 
Hats  make  one  complete  revolution 
every  35  minutes.  The  production  Is 
300  pounds  per  week  of  60  hours,  and 
tbe  weight  of  the  sliver  40  grains  per 
yard. 

THE  SETTINGS 
for  the  card  should  be  somewhat  clos- 
er than  when  carding  peeler  cotton; 
for  example,  the  doffer  should  be  sat 
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to  the  cylinder  .with  a  G  Instead  of  a 
7  gauge,  and  the  flats  should  be  get 
with  a  10  Instead  of  a  12  gauge,  which 
le  need  to  set  peeler  cotton.  The  oth- 
er particulars  given  above  may  be  also 
used  with  Sea  Island  cotton.  This  silv- 
er la  next  put  through  the  same  ma- 
chine! as  given  above  for  combing. 
The  weight  of  the  silver  lap  machine 
Is  240  grains  per  yard  and  the  ribbon 
lap  220  grains  per  yard.  The  settings 
at  the  comber  should  be  closer  than 
those  used  on  peeler  cotton  and  the 
percentage  of  waste  taken  oat  should 
be  20  per  cent.  The  weight  of  the 
silver  Is  35  grains  per  yard. 
This  sliver  Is  put  through  two  proc- 

DRAWING, 
being  doubled  6  Into  1.  The  speed  of 
the  front  roll  should  be  350  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  the  weight  of  the 
sliver  60  grains  per  yard.  It  Is  Im- 
portant' that  extra  care  be  taken  with 
the  top  rolls,  stop-motions,  etc.,  When 
running  this  kind  of  stock,  otherwise 
the  particulars  given  with  peeler  cot- 
ton may  be  followed.  The  leather  top 
rolls  of  the  slubber  are  varnished  for 
this  stock  and  It  Is  better  to  use  rolls 
of  a  little  larger  diameter  than  those 
used  for  peeler  cotton.  The  hank  rov- 
ing made  at  the  slubber  Is  .66  which 
Is  pot  through  two  processes  of  fly 
frames,  the  hank  roving  made  at 
each  process  being  as  follows:  First 
Intermediate,  2.25;  and  second,  S  hank. 
Use  a  finer  grain  leather  for  the  roll 
covering  than  that  used  for  peeler  cot- 
ton and  look  out  for  all  the  particulars 
given  above,  except  that  extra  care 
should  be  given  to  the  Sea  Island 
stock.  This  roving  Is  taken  to  the 
mnle  room  and  spun  into  40s  yam, 
after  which  It  is  generally  mercerised 
under  tension  and  twisted  Into  two- 
ply  40a,  when  It  Is  ready  to  be  woven. 

Dyeing   Particulars. 

LIGHT   SKY  BLUB. 

Two  ounces  diamine  sky  bine  FF.; 

20  per  oent  Glauber's ;  after-treat  with 

%  per  cent  sulphate  copper. 

LIGHT    PEA   GREEN. 

One-quarter   per  cent  diamine    sky 

blue  FF.;    H  »«•  cent  diamine  fast 


yellow  FF.;  20  per  cent  Glauber's  salt; 
1  per  cent  sal  soda;  after-treat  with  1 
per  cent  sulphate  copper. 
PiCARL. 

Two  ounces  diamine  brilliant  blue 
G.;  16  per  cent  Glauber's  salt;  after- 
treat  with  %  per  cent  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, 

PINK. 

One-half  per  oent  F.rlka  pink;  10  per 

cent  Glauber's;   1  per  cent  sal  soda, 

CREAM. 

One -thirty-second  ounce  diamine 
fast  yellow  B.;  l-64fh  ounce  diamine 
catechlne  3  G.;  10  per  cent  Glauber's; 
1  per  cent  sal  soda. 

LIGHT  BROWN. 

One-half  per  cent  diamine  brown  M.; 
1  per  cent  diamine  catechlne  3  0.;  20 
per  cent  Glauber's;  1  per  cent  sal 
soda;  after-treat  with  1  per  cent 
chrome. 

GREEN. 

Two  per  cent  diamine  green  G.;  20 
per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent  sal 
soda. 

LIGHT    SLATE. 

Two  ounces  diamine  dark  blue  B.; 
1-lflth  ounce  diamine  fast  yellow  B.; 
10  per  cent  Glauber's;  1  per  cent  sal 
soda;  after-treat  with  y%  Per  cent 
chrome  and  %  per  cent  sulphate  of 
copper. 

LIGHT  SNUFF  BROWN. 

Six  ounces  diamine  catechlne  3  G.; 
6  ounces  diamine  catechlne  B.;  after- 
treat  with  hi  per  cent  chrome  and  % 
per  cent  sulphate  of  copper. 
SLATE. 

One  per  cent  diamine  black  BH.;  1 
ounces  diamine  fast  yellow  B.;  20  per 
cent  Glauber's;  1  per  cent  sal  soda; 
after-treat  with  %  per  cent  chrome;  hi 
per  cent  sulphate  of  copper. 

umbrella'  cloths 

The  name  given  to  these  fabrics  in- 
dicates the  use  to  which  they  are 
subjected.  It  stands  for  cloths  of 
widely  different  qualities,  materials 
and  weaves.  The  weaves,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those   used  for  umbrella 
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ginghams,  are  of  small  repeating 
types,  as  plain,  three-end  twill,  and 
five  and  six  end  twills  of  lour  Inter- 
lacing In  a  repeat. 

Being  subjected  to  extremes  of 
weather,  the  constructions  of  the 
cloths   are    necessarily   good. 

All-cotton  umbrella  cloths  are  usu- 
ally woven  white,  then  piece  dyed  In 
solid  colors.  For  cotton  warp  and 
worsted  filling  goods  the  warp  yarn 
Is  usually  dyed  before  being  woven. 
This  is  especially  the  case  In  colors 
other  than  black.  It  is  much  harder 
to  get  a  fast  color,  one  of  the  essen- 
tial features  of  a  good  umbrella  cloth, 
on  union  piece-dyed  goods  than  on 
yarn-dyed  goods.  Black  Is  the  princi- 
pal color  used. 

IN  THE  BETTER  GRADES 
of  umbrella  cloths  It  Is  common  to  find 
■Ilk  or  wool  In  combination  with  cot- 
ton. These  materials  are  sometimes 
combined  In  the  same  yarn,  being 
mixed  before  spun.  In  other  cases 
the  yarns  on  a  beam  are  all  of 
one  material,  and  yarns  of  different 
materials,  from  separate  beams,  are 
used  In  one  fabric. 

The  analysis  of  a  good  grade  of  um- 
brella cloth  shows  It  to  have  been 
made  of  silk  and  cotton,  the  selvages 
being  of  silk  and  the  body  of  the 
warp  arranged  two  ends  of  cotton  and 
one  end  of  silk  alternately.  The  fill- 
ing is  cotton.  This  1b  a  so-called  Bilk 
umbrella  cloth. 

A  good  cotton  umbrella  .fabric  with 
a  twill  weave  Is  constructed  as  fol- 
lows: Ends  per  Inch,  84;  picks  per 
Inch,  US;  width  In  reed,  28K  Inches; 
width  of  cloth,  27  inches;  ends  In 
warp,  2,312;  reed,  2  ends  per  dent; 
warp  60s  combed  American  cotton 
filling,  10s  combed  Egyptian  cotton; 
weave,  -,_?-, — !  twilL  Plain  selvages. 
The  cloth  was  woven  on  12  harnesses, 
2  for  aelvages  and  10  for  ground. 

One  of  the  most  essential  features 
of  a  good  umbrella  cloth  is  a  good  sel- 
vage, as  upon  such  depends  not  only 
the  appearance  of  the  cloth,  but  its 
utility.  A  cloth  between  two  ribs  of 
an  umbrella  would  be  worthless  If  it 
contained  a  broken  selvage. 

We  will  consider  a  plain  weave  um- 
brella  cloth,   containing  a   good   sel- 


vage, where  2  picks  work  as  one  and 
I  picks  are  Inserted  in  each  shed.  The 
ground  Is  reeded  2  ends  In  each  dent 
and  the  selvages  4  ends  per  dent. 

The  construction  of  this  fabric  Is  96 
ends  per  inch  of  60s  warp  yarn:  104 
picks  per  inch  of  56b  filling;  American 
warp   and    Egyptian    filling,    combed 

An  ordinary  single  box  (lobby  loom 
la  generally  used  when  making  these 
goods,  the  large  number  of  ends  pet 
Inch  necessitating  a  greater  number 
of  harnesses  than  are  usually  run  oo 
cam  looms. 

Care  has  to  be  exercised,  when 
weaving,  to  make  the  goods  as  near 
perfect  as  possible,  because  defects 
made  in  the  loom  have  to  be  remedied 
afterward,  or  the  goods  have  to  be 
sold  as  s 


FINISHING. 
On  account  of  the  combinations  u! 
materials  found  in  mixed  umbrella 
fabrics,  the  finishing  and  dyeing  proc- 
esses are  of  great  Importance  and 
have  to  be  done  with  care  In  order 
that  each  material  will  look  the  same 
when  finished  and  retain  its  color 
under  severe  usage.  Especial  care  has 
to  be  taken  with  silk  selvage  goods, 
because,  if  the  selvages  are  damaged, 
the  goods  have  to  be  sold  for  .other 
purposes,   with  a  consequent   loss   in 

Cotton  umbrella  cloths  are  singed  or 
sheared,  crabbed  and  steamed.  If  they 
contain  silk  selvages,  the  latter  are 
moistened  slightly  Just  before  they 
reach  the  singe  plates  or  flames. 

When  the  goods  are  required  to  be 
sheared,  they  are  first  thoroughly  burl 
ed,  all  knots  and  other  uneven  Im- 
perfections being  removed  so  that  the 
cloth  will  present  an  even  surface, 
free  from  holes,  alter  shearing.  When 
steaming  and  drying  the  goods,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  them  started  and 
kept  straight,  so  that  the  warp  yarns 
may  be  straight  and  the  width  uniform 
throughout  the  piece. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  goods  considered  in  this  article 
are  made  In  the  same  kind  of  mill  and 
from  the  same  grade  of  yarns  as  oa- 
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dute  fabrics,  which  were  dealt  with 
In  the  previous  article.  The  carding 
and  spinning  data  of  the  one  will 
therefore  apply  equally  well  to  the 
other,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 


Dyeing  Particulars. 

FAST  BLACK. 

Dyed  on  the  Jig  machine.  First  bath, 
100  gallons:  8  pounds  lmmedlal  black 
NN.;  10  pounds  sodium  sulphide;  8 
pounds  soda  ash;  25  pounds  common 
salt;  run  the  pieces  through  for  one 
hour,  take  off  to  a  washing  machine, 
and  give  a  good  rinsing  with  water; 
after-treat  with  3  per  cent  chrome;  3 
per  cent  acetic  acid  for  30  minutes  at 
ISO  degrees  F.;  soap  with  10  pounds 
soap;  2  pounds  olive  oil;  4  pounds  sal 
soda;  SO  gallons  water  at  180  degrees 
F.,  and  rinse.  Boll  the  soap,  olive  oil 
and  sal  soda  together  Tor  one  hour  be- 
fore using.  For  subsequent  lots  2  per 
cent  soda  ash,  7  per  cent  lmmedlal 
black  NN.;  8  per  cent  sodium  sul- 
phide. 6  per  cent  common  salt  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  dyeing  process. 

A  SULPHUR  BLACK 

is  the  fastest  to  light,  washing  and 
general  wear.  Another  black  can  be 
dyed  with  sulphur  black  topped  with 
logwood:  Six  per  cent  lmmedlal  black 
NO.;  10  per  cent  sulphide  soda;  2  per 
cent  soda  ash;  20  per  cent  salt;  rinse 
well,  and  after-treat  with  2  per  cent 
chrome;  rinse  and  dye  with  5  per  cent 
extract  logwood;  rinse  and  soap  at 
150  degrees  F.;  ii  ounce  soap  to  1  gal- 
lon water. 

And  again  a  good  black  can  be  dyed 
with  a  one-dip  black  fixed  with  chrome 
which  is  very  fast  to  light  and  wash- 
ing, but  not  so  fast  as  sulphur  black. 

A  ONE-DIP  BLACK. 

Ten  per  cent  diamine  fast  black  F.J 
2  per  cent  sal  soda;  30  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's salt;  dye  at  the  boll  for  one 
hour;  rinse  and  after-treat  with  2  per 
cent  chrome;  2  per  cent  sulphate  cop- 
per at  1T5  degrees  F. ;  3  per  cent  acetic 
acid;  rinse  well  and  soap  with  weak 
soap  solution  at  ia0  degrees  F. 


HUCKABACK  TOWELS 

Huckaback,  or  huck.  la  a  name  given 
to  a  certain  type  of  weave  which  Is 
extensively  utilised  In  the  manufac- 
ture or  towels,  being  excellently  adapt- 
ed for  that  purpose. 

Two  of  the  principal  features  desir- 
ed in  a  towel  are,  first,  strength;  sec- 
ond, a  readiness  to  absorb  moisture. 

An  examination  of  huckaback.  Figs. 
1  and  2,  will  show  that  It  is  compos 
ed  for  the  greater  part  of  plain  weave; 
this  gives  strength  to  the  fabric 

The  moisture-absorbing  qualities  of 
a  huck  towel  are  aided  by  the  long 
floats  of  yarn  which  appear  regularly, 
as  on  ends  and  picks  2,  4,  7  and  9  of 
Fig.  2,  as  well  as  in  the  light  twist  or 
small  number  of  turns  per  Inch  put  In 
the  yarns.  The  softer  twisted  the 
jams,  the  better  they  are  adapted  for 
toweling. 

The  selvage  ends,  which  are  requir- 
ed to  bear  the  greatest  amount  of 
friction  of  any  of  the  yarns  in  the 
loom,  are  usually  of  2 -ply  yarns, 
whereas  the  yarns  in  the  body  of  the 
cloth  are  single,  twisted  not  any  hard- 
er than  is  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  weave  well. 

Huckaback  toweling  1b  sold  to  the 
consumers  In  various  ways,  by  piece. 


Fig.  2. 

5 

m 

H 

rig.  i, 

yard  and  towel.  The  cloth  sold  by  the 
piece  or  yard  Is  generally  white.  Com- 
pleted towels,  which  are  usually  hem- 
med, hemstitched  or  fringed,  vary  ID 
size  from  about  17  by  32,  to  25  by  45 
inches  for  general  use.  A  favorite  slse 
for  barbers'  use  la  14  by  26  Inches. 
These  are  all  white,  or  are  white  in 
the  body  of  the  towel  and  colored  on 
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the  borders,  usually  with  light  red  or 
blue. 

Towel  borders  usually  consist  of  al 
ternate  stripes  of  colored  and  white 
filling,  varying  relatively  in  size  as  de- 
sired, and  of  weaves  other  than  those 
of  the  huckaback  type. 

An  analysis  of  a  huckaback  towel 
shows  the  following  construction  data: 
Ends  per  Inch,  50;  picks  per  Inch,  44; 
width  of  cloth,  1714  inches;  warp 
yarn,  14s;  filling  yarn,  10s;  ends  In 
warp,  8G4  of  14s  for  the  body  of  the 
cloth,  40,  1.  a.,  20  on  each  side,  of  2- 
38s  for  selvages;  23  reed,  2  ends  of  14s 
per  dent;  selvages,  each  20  ends, 
drawn  as  10  In  5  dents;  the  weave  Is 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  drawlng-ln 
draft  for  reproduction  on  a  dobby 
loom  Is  straight  with  Fig.  1  as  a  chain 
draft  Weave  Fig.  3  differs  from  the 
chain  draft  Fig.  1  in  having  two  picks 
in  a  shed. 

To  enable  a  greater  length  of  cloth 
to  be  woven  In  a  short  time,  in  fact,  in 
one-half  the  running  time  ordinarily 
required,  two  strands  of  filling  are 
wound  together  as  one  on  a  bobbin 
and  run  off  together  in  the  loom.  In 
reality,  although  the  cloth  contains  44 
picks  per  Inch,  the  shuttle  traverses 
the  loom  lay  only  22  times  to  weave 
one  Inch  of  cloth. 

Another  method  of  inserting  two 
picks  In  a  shed  at  once  is  by  the  use 
of  a  shuttle  containing  two  bobbins  of 
filling.  Objections  to  this  method  are 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  use  a  shuttle 
of  a  greater  length  than  can  be  run 
on  an  ordinary  loom,  and  extra  waste 
is  made  If  the  filling  from  both  bob- 
bins does  not  end  at  the  same  time. 

Huckaback  towels  are  usually  made 
of  linen,  cotton,  or  a  combination  of 
linen  and  cotton.  A  cloth  under  con- 
sideration of  the  latter  type,  of  a  good 
quality.  Is  18  Inches  wide  and  contains 
58  ends  and  37  picks  per  inch  finished. 
The  yarns  In  both  warp  and  filling, 
with  the  exception  of  the  selvage  ends, 
are  single.  There  are  8  ends  of  2-ply 
yarn  for  each  selvage. 

Fig.  4  Is  the  weave  used  for  this 
cloth;  12  harnesses  are  required,  10 
for  ground  and  2  for  selvages. 

For  plain  white  huckaback  toweling 
an  ordinary  dobby  loom  Is  used,  one 


warp  beam  and  one  shuttle  only  being 
required.  Coarse  cloth  is  usually  wo- 
ven on  4  harnesses,  with  a  cross  draw. 
When  colored  borders  are  required 
a  dobby  box  loom  containing  a  re- 
peater or  multiplier  motion  Is  the  best 
to  use.  A  fringe  motion  Is  added  to 
this  when  both  borders  and  fringe  are 
required.  This  motion  automatically 
pulls  the  cloth  forward  several  Inches 
between  each  two  towels,  the  distance 
being  regulated  as  desired. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Huckaback  towels  are  made  up  of 
various  counts  of  yarns  which  differ 
according  to  the  mills  In  which  they 
are  made,  and  also  several  grades  may 
be  made  In  a  single  mill,  but  the  di- 
vision of  mills  that  they  are  made  In 
is  the  second.  The  fabric  under  de- 
scription Is  made  up  of  14s  warp  yarn 
and  10s  filling;  the  selvage  yarns  are 
2-28s. 

THESE  YARNS 
are  all  made  up  of  American  cotton, 
the  warp  and  filling  yarns  being  made 
from  a  1  1-16-inch  staple  and  the  sel- 
vage yarn  of  1%-staple  cotton.  The 
cotton  for  these  mixings  Is  mixed  by 
machine,  large  mixings  being  made. 
They  are  put  through  an  opener  and 
three  processes  of  picking.  Only 
those  openers  that  have  the  beat 
means  of  cleaning  the  pin  beater 
should  be  used,  as  there  are  several 
on  the  market  which  do  not  clean  the 
pins  properly.  Especially  la  this  the 
case  when  running  silver  waste,  the 
waste  becoming  wound  around  the 
beater,  which  will  be  seen  to  be  a 
great  detriment 

THE  BEATERS 
of  all  three  of  the  pickers  are  gener- 
ally of  the  two-bladed,  rigid  type  and 
the  particulars  given  below  will  be  ap- 
plied to  them.  The  speed  of  the  breaker 
picker  beater  tor  this  stock  is  1,550 
revolutions  per  minute  and  the  total 
weight  of  the  lap  at  the  front  la  40 
pounds  or  a  IB-ounce  lap.  These  laps 
are  doubled  four  Into  one  at  the  In- 
termediate picker  and  pass  to  the  beat- 
er, the  speed  of  which  Is  1,450  revolu- 
tions per  minute.     The  total  weight 
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of  the  lap  at  the  front  of  this  machine 
Is  37^4  pounds  or  a  10-ounce  lap.  From 
the  intermediate  picker  the  laps  are 
put  up  at  the  finisher  picker  and 
doubled  four  into  one.  The  speed  of 
this  beater  Is  1,400  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  total  weight  of  the  laps 
at  the  front  of  this  picker  is  39  pounds 
or  a  1*14  ounce  lap.  The  laps  are  al- 
lowed a  variation  of  one-half  a  pound 
either  side  of  the  standard  weight. 
When  more  than  this,  they  are  put  up 
at  the  back  and  run  through  the 
picker  again. 

WATCH  THE  EVENEU 
motion  to  see  that  It  Is  working  prop- 
erly. The  cotton  at  tbe  finisher  pick- 
er receives  42  blows  or  beats  per  Inch 
fed.  This  cotton  Is  generally  a  very 
dirty  cotton  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  get  all  the  dirt  out  possible,  so  that 
the  cards  will  not  have  to  do  picker 
work.  The  laps  from  the  picker  are 
put  up  at  the  card,  the  draft  of  which 
Is  generally  not  more  than  95.  The 
speed  of  the  llcker-ln  la  generally  300 
revolutions  per  minute  and  the  top 
flats  make  one  complete  revolution 
every  50  minutes.  The  settings  of  the 
card  should  be  the  same  as  those  giv- 
en in  the  article  on  "Indigo  Prints." 

THE  STRIPPING 
should  be  done  three  times  a  day  and 
cards,  especially  the  fronts,  should  he 
kept  clean.  The  cards  should  be 
ground  at  least  once  a  month,  when 
the  grinding  rolls  should  be  allowed 
to  stay  on  half  a  day.  Always  grind 
lightly,  and  it  la  a  good  plan  to  have 
traverse  grinding  rolls  send  the  grind- 
ing disk  across  the  surface  of  the  wire 
fillet  as  quickly  as  possible  and  not  In 
the  slow  manner  In  which  It  is  gener- 
ally dose.  Look  out  for  the  emery  on 
the  grinding  disk  to  see  that  It  does 
not  become  greasy.  The  emery  should 
be  cleaned  frequently  with  some  fluid 
that  will  remove  the  grease.  The 
WEIGHT  OF  THE  SLIVER 
should  be  65  grains  per  yard  and  the 
production  for  a  week  of  60  hours  750 
pounds.  As  these  yarns  are  carded 
they  are  put  up  at  the  drawing  frame 
and  run  through  three  processes,  the 
doublings  being  6  Into  1  .at  each  proc- 
ess.    The    drawing    frames  may  be 


equipped  with  metallic  or  leather  top 
rolls.  If  the  latter  are  used,  keep  the 
flutes  clean;  and  if  the  former,  see 
that  the  top  rolls  are  always  well  cov- 
ered and  varnished.  No  matter  which 
top  rolls  are  used.  It  is  Important  to 
see  that  the  stop  motions  are  all  In  per- 
fect working  order,  especially  those 
operating  the  spoons,  for  It  is  here  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  Is  caused  by 
single  and  double  If  they  are  out  of 
order.    The  speed  of 

THE  FRONT  ROLL 
should  be  about  360  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  weight  of  the  silver  at 
the  front  of  the  finisher  should  be  76 
grains.  This  sliver  Is  put  up  at  the 
slubber  and  made  into  .60  hank  rov- 
ing. From  the  slubber  It  la  put 
through  one  process  of  fly  frames  for 
the  warp  and  filling  yarns  and  two 
processes  for  the  selvage  yarn.  The 
hank  roving  being  2.25  for  warp  and 
filling  and  1.60  for  selvage  at  the  sec- 
ond Intermediate,  the  hank  roving  for 
the  latter  yarn  la  5.60.  At  these 
frames  be  sure  that  the  top  rolls  are 
In  good  condition  and  that  the  traverse 
motion  Is  working  properly.  The  top 
rolls  should  be  cleaned  frequently,  at 
least  twice  a  week,  and  new  rolls  put 
in  at  regular  intervals,  these  being 
determined  by  various  conditions, 
which  are  different  In  every  mill. 
Never  run  loose,  fluted,  bruised  or 
uneven  top  rolls.  Watch  to  see  that 
all 

THE  TENDERS 
mark  their  roving  correctly  and  that 
they  do  not  let  single  and  double  go. 
Do  not  allow  pieces  to  collect,  but  use 
them  up  as  fast  as  possible.  Keep 
floor  of  card  room  clean  at  all  times, 
as  nothing  creates  so  poor  an  impres- 
sion on  a  visitor  as  an  untidy  card 
room  floor.  From  the  card  room  the 
roving  Is  taken  to  the  ring  spinning 
room  and  made  into  14s  warp. on  a 
frame  having  a  gauge  of  three  inches) 
diameter  of  ring,  2*  inches;  length  of 
traverse,  7  Inches;  twist  per  Inch,  17.- 
77,  and  spindle  speed  of  9,000  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  10s  filling  yarn 
Is  made  on  a  frame  having  a  21-lnch 
gouge,  1%-inch  diameter  ring,  7-lnch 
traverse,  10.28  twist  per  Inch  and 
spindle  speed  of  6,400  revolutions  per 
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minute.  The  selvage  yarn  Is  spun  on 
a  framo  having  21-Inch  gauge,  1%- 
inch  diameter  ring,  6tt-lnch  traverse, 
25.13  twlat  per  inch  and  spindle  speed 
of  9,700  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
warp  yarn  Is  put  through  a  spooler 
and  warper  and  from  here  put  through 
a  slasher.  The  selvage  Is  put  through 
a  spooler  and  then  twisted,  spooled 
again,  and  run  onto  a  selvage  beam 
after  being  put  through  a  slasher. 


Diagram  Fig.  2  shows  the  character 
of  fabric  woven  with  weave  shown  In 
Fig.  1. 

A  four  and  four,  or  five  and  five 
mock  leno  Is  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  three  and  three  described 
above;  In  the  four  and  four  the  ends 
are  reeded  four  In  one  dent,  while  In 


IMITATION  GADZE — Hock  Lmo 

These  weaves  are  very  extensively 
used  In  cotton  manufacture. 

The  Imitation  of  leno  or  gaute  fab- 
rics can  be  made  extremely  close;  In 
some  cases  the  deception  has  even  Im- 
posed on  experienced  buyers. 

These  weaves  are  commonly   used 


Fig.  1. 

for  such  fabrics  as  dress  goods,  cur- 
tains, ladles'  aprons,  men's  shirts, 
canvas  cloth,  etc.  These  fabrics  are 
characterized  by  three  or  more  warp 
threads  and  three  or  more  filling  picas 
Interlacing  with  each  other  very 
loosely,  while  the  following  warp  and 
filling  threads  form  a  complete  break 
and  so  can  readily  be  kept  apart  for 
small   spaces. 

In  the  warp  these  breaks  are  aug- 
mented by  the  reed  by  leaving  one, 
two,  three  or  more  dents  empty  (If, 
for  example,  we  use  a  plain  six-har- 
ness Imitation  gause  weave,  as  shown 
In  Fig.  1,  ends  one,  two  and  three 
would  be  drawn  In  one  dent,  while 
ends  four,  Ave  and  six  would  fill  an- 
other dent)  and  by  leaving  one,  two  or 
more  dents  empty  between  the  first 
group  of  three  ends  and  the  second 
group  of  three  ends.  The  number  of 
dents  to  be  left  empty  depends  upon 
the  space  desired  between  each  group 
of  ends. 


Fig.  I. 

the  Ave  and  Ave  the  ends  are  reeded 
live  In  one  dent. 

The  four  and  four  and  the  five  and 
five  end  patterns  produce  a  slightly 
more  open  effect  than  the  three  and 
three  end   pattern. 

The  former  Is  also  suitable  for  a  Do- 
er make  of  cloth,  as  the  open  effect 
can  be  made  with  a  larger  number  of 
ends   per  Inch. 

In  the  five  and  Ave  end  or  ten-har- 
ness weave  (see  Fig.  3)  the  second, 
fourth,  seventh  and  ninth  ends  serve 
to  pull  the  picks  together  In  fives  and 
mako  a  decided  opening  In  the  cloth 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  picks;  In 


Fig.  S. 

the  pattern  the  same  thing  takes  place 
with  the  ends— they  are  pulled  togeth 
er  in  fives  by  the  second,  fourth  and 
seventh  and  ninth  picks,  and  If  two 
dents  be  skipped  between  each  group 
of  five  ends  It  will  produce  the  effect 
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In  fabric  shown  in  Fig.  l.  in  addition 
to  plain  gauze  fabrics,  a  a  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  these  weaves  are  used  In  con- 
nection with  plain  woven  fabrics  In 
the  form  of  a  pattern  (see  Fig.  4)  and 
also  in  the  form  of  checks.  The  fab- 
ric shown  In  Fig.  4  shows  a  series  of 
ends  working  gauze  or  mock  leno 
throughout  the  entire  pattern,  forming 
a  stripe  through  the  entire  length  of 
the  fabric.  In  the  check  effects  these 
ends  are  made  to  weave  plain  or  other- 
wise as  may  be  desired.  Fig.  5  illus- 
trates a  mock  leno  three  and  three 
check  pattern,  showing  IS  ends  working 


Fig.    4. 

gauze  from  IS  picks  and  the  next  18 
ends  working  plain  for  18  picks,  these 
two  series  of  ends  alternating  Into  a 
plain 'weave  at  the  end  of  the  IS  picks. 
These  check  pattern  fabrics  in  nearly 
ell  instances  are  given  a  wet  finish 
whenever  they  are  woven  with  bleach- 
ed and  dyed  yarn.  A  great  many  of 
these  mock  leno  fabrics  are  made 
with  grey  yarns  and  finished  after 
the  cloth  la  woven,  being  bleached 
and  sold  In  the  white  state  or  piece- 
dyed  as  the  demand  requires.  When- 
ever colors  are  necessary  for  stripes, 
yarns  which  are  fast  to  the  bleaching 
process  are  used,  and  In  this  manner 
It  is  possible  to  make  cloth  some- 
what cheaper  than  in  any  other  meth- 
od. A  good  many  fabrics  have  been 
made  upon  this  principle  where  silk 
is  used  In  combination  in  the  warp 
and  an  openwork  effect  is  obtained 
which  can  seldom  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way  In  as  reasonable  a 


By  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  warp 
Is  reeded  three  In  one  dent,  skip- 
ping one,  two  or  more  dents  between 
each  three  ends  will  cause  the  plain 
woven  part  of  the  fabric  to  show  more 
or  less  streaky;  that  Is,  It  will  show 
each  of  the  three  ends  lying  close  to- 
gether Instead  of  being  evenly  distrib- 
uted across  the  fabric.  When  sub- 
jected to  the  wet  finish  these  ends 
will  take  their  proper  places.  When 
making  a  gauze  stripe  fabric,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  4,  the  ends  operating  the  gauze 
weave  are  on  a  separate  beam  because 
of  the  difference  of  take-up  In  warp 
during  weaving. 

Another  method  of  producing  a  mock 
■  leno  is  to  have  two  ends  appear  an 
if  they  were  twisted  around  several 
other  ends,  that  Is,  not  resting  par- 
allel to  one  another.  This  Is  readily 
produced  by  allowing  the  two  ends  to 
come  together  for  two  picks,  then 
gradually  spreading  them  for  six  or 
eight  picks,  then  allowing  them  to 
gradually  come  together  again  for  two 
picks.  These  two  ends  In  tbe  pattern 
are  of  coarser  counts  than  the  body 
of  warp,  usually  a  three-ply  thread, 
and  are  on  a  separate  beam  from  the 
body  of  the  warp. 

Fig.  6  shows  design  and  reeding  plan 
for  a  fabric  of  the  above  description. 

ANALYSIS. 
Width  of  warp  In  reed,  374  Inches; 
width  of  fabric  finished,  36  Inches; 
ends  per  Inch  finished,  68;  reed,  1,200; 
take-up  of  warp  (ground  warp)  dur- 
ing weaving,  10  per  cent:  take-up  of 
leno  warp  during  weaving,  SO  per  cent 


•  white. 


DRESSING. 
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Ends  In  pattern:  88  ends  white  ' 
40b;  44  ends  blue  l-40s;  2  onrta  dark 
blue  3-30s;  total,  134  ends. 

Filling,  TO  picks  per  Inch  1-BOs 
bleached  cotton. 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 

These  fabrics  are  mostly  woven  with 
but  one  color  filling;  consequently  any 
ordinary  harness  loom  would  answer 
for  weaving  these  fabrics.  Competi- 
tion and  economy  are  factors  that 
have  caused  the  discarding  of  the  old 
roller  loom,  using  Instead  the  (lobby 
harness  motion  loom. 

FINISHING. 

These  fabrics  are  sometimes  given 
a  dry  finish,  depending  chiefly  upon 
the  weave  and  pattern.  In  some  quali- 
ties in  which  only  one  color  warp  and 
filling  la  used,  the  fabric  Is  bleached, 
hot  pressed,  then  made  up  Into  rolls 
ready  tor  shipment.  When  two  or  more 
colors  are  used,  the   fabric  in  most 


cases  la  boiled  off,  then  subjected  to  a 
light  sizing,  pressed,  and  then  mudo 
up  into  rolls. 

Carding  and  Spinning   Particulars. 

The  yarns  of  which  mock  lenos  are 
composed  are  made  up  In  mills  of  the 
second  division  as  given  In  a  previous 
article.  These  yarns  may  be  either 
combed  or  Just  carded,  according  to 
the  grade  of  the  fabric  to  be  made. 


For  the  fabric  under  description  la 
this  article  we  will  consider  the  fill- 
ing yarn  to  be  combed  and  the  warp 
yarn  to  be  carded.  The  filling  yarn  Is 
made  from  an  American  cotton  of  1  6- 
18-lnch  staple,  while  the  warp  yarn  Is 


Fig.  < 
made  out  of  cotton  of  iy,-Iach,  the 
cotton  used  for  both  purposes  being  of 
a  good  grade.  Both  cottons  are  gen- 
erally mixed  by  machine,  being  kept 
In  separate  bins,  of  course.  The  mix- 
ings should  be  as  large  as  possible, 
each  batch  being  calculated  to  last  at 
least  a  week. 

A  GOOD  PLAN 
to  follow  Is  to  have  a  batch  of  the 
same  stock  always  on  hand  drying  out 
while  one  Is  being  used.  This  Insures 
a  dry  and  fluffy  cotton  being  mixed. 
At  the  mixing  bins  the  good  sliver 
waste  from  all  machines  up  to  the 
slubber  Is  mixed  In.  This  waste  should 
be  spread  throughout  the  entire  mix- 
ing, and  not,  as  is  sometimes  done; 
piled  up  In  one  place  and  ted  to  the 
opener  all  at  once.  The  mixing  in  put 
through  an  opener  and  three  processes 
of  picking.  Follow  the  rules  that  have 
been  given  In  previous  articles  In  con- 
nection with  the  opener.  At  the 
breaker  picker  the  beater  used  is  gen- 
erally of  a  two-bladed,  so-called  rigid 
type  and  for  both  stocks  makes  1,600 
revolutions  per  minute.  See  that  the 
beater  Is  properly  set  to  the  feed  rolls 
and  that  the  grid  and  grate  bars  are 
properly  spaced  so  that  they  will  al- 
low all  foreign  matter  to  drop  through. 
Look  out  for  all 

THE  DRAFTS 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  directed 
to  the  best  advantage  to  make  a  good. 
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elean,  even  lap  that  does  not  spilt 
The  weight  of  the  lap  at  the  front  of 
the  breaker  picker  Is  40  pounds.  At 
the  intermediate  picker  the  speed  of 
the  beater  (two-bladed)  Is  1,450  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  and  the  total 
weight  of  the  lap  is  37  pounds  or  a  12- 
ounce  lap  for  the  1  5-16-lneh  stock  and 
a  10- ounce  lap  for  the  l>4-lnch  stock. 
These  laps  are  doubled  four  Into  one 
at  the  finisher  picker.  On  this  picker 
the  speed  of  the  beater  Is  also  1,450 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  total 
weight  of  the  lap  at  the  front  Is  86 
pounds  for  the  1  5-16-lnch  stock  and 
39  pounds  for  the  Hi  Inch  stock,  or  a 
13-ounce  lap  for  the  longer  stock  and 
a  14  J^  ounce  lap  for  the  shorter  staple. 
The  laps  are  put  up  at  the  card  and 
the  draft  of  the  card  for  the  warp 
yarn  Is  not  more  than  95.  The  speed 
of  the  llcker-tn  should  be  about  309 
revolutions  per  minute.  Tbe  top  fiats 
make  one  complete  revolution  every 
50  minutes.  The  sliver  weighs  65 
grains  per  yard  and  the  production  for 
a  week  of  60  hours  is  750  pounds.  For 
the  filling  yarn  the  draft  of  the  card 
should  not  be  less  than  110.  The  top 
flats  make  one  complete  revolution 
every  35  minutes,  tbe  speed  of  the 
lie  her- in  being  300  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  weight  of  the  silver  is 
55  grains  per  yard  and  the  production 
550  pounds  for  a  week  of  60  hours.  The 
counts  of  tbe  wire  fillet  used  for  all 
parts  would  be  similar  for  carding 
both  staples  of  cotton  or  110a  for  cyl- 
inder and  120s  for  doffer  and  top  fiats. 
Strip  three  times  a  day  and  grind  at 
least  once  a  month.  Always  gauge  the 
setting  points  after  grinding  and  set 
to  high  places.   Use 

THE  SETTINGS 
given  In  a  previous  article  on  "Bed- 
spreads." The  silver  tor  the  warp 
yarn  Is  put  through  three  processes  of 
drawings,  the  doublings  being  6  into 
1,  the  speed  of  the  front  roll  being  350 
revolutions  per  minute  at  each  proc- 
ess. A  good  weight  for  the  sliver  at 
the  different  processes  Is  as  follows: 
77  grains  at  front  of  breaker,  76  grains 
at  front  of  middle  and  70  grains  at 
front  of  finisher.  Either  metallic  or 
leather-covered  top  rolls  may  be  used 
on  this  stock.    Either  one  used  will 


give  good  results  If  properly  cared  for. 
If  leather-covered  rolls  are  used,  use 
one  Of  the  recipes  given  In  a  previous 
article  and  don't  use  rolls  that  are 
not  In  perfect  condition.  If  the  damage 
Is  In  the  covering,  send  It  to  be  recov- 
ered and  always  examine  the  returned 
rolls  to  see  that  they  are  level  and 
have  tbe  right  grade  of  sliver  cover- 
ing. Look  out  for  all  the  knock-off  mo- 
tions to  see  that  they  are  in  perfect 
working  order;  for  lemember  that 
one  of  the  two  duties  of  a  drawing 
frame  is  to  even  the  silver,  and  If  the 
knock-off  motions  do  not  work  they 
will  allow  single  to  go  through,  which 
is  a  serious  fault  that  is  not  corrected 
while  passing  through  the  slubber 
where  the  end  is  put  through  single. 
The  drawing  sliver  Is  put  through  the 
slubber  and  drawn  into  .60  hank  rov- 
ing. From  here  It  passes  through  two 
processes  of 

FLY  FRAMES, 
the  hank  roving  at  the  first  inter- 
mediate being  2  for  the  30s,  and  24 
for  the  40s  yarn;  at  the  second  Inter- 
mediate tbe  hank  roving  is  6  for 
the  30s  and  S.G0  for  the  40a  yarn. 
These  ravings  are  then  spun  on  a  ring 
frame  into  30s  and  40s  yarn.  For  30s 
yam  the  frame,  to  get  best  results, 
should  be  fitted  as  follows:  Gauge  of 
frame,  21  Inches;  diameter  of  spindle, 
1*4  inches;  length  of  traverse,  6% 
inches;  twist  per  Inch,  26.02,  and  spin- 
dle speed,  9,800  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. For  40s  yarn  use  a  23-inch  gaug- 
ed frame,  a  1%-inch  diameter  ring, 
6M-lnch  traverse,  28.46  twist  per  inch 
and  spindle  speed  of  10,000  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  yarns  are  spooled  and 
twisted,  3  ends  or  30s  being  twisted 
together,  and  then  2  ends  of  the  3-30s 
twisted  with  1  end  of  the  40s  yarn. 
The  yarns  are  then  warped  and 
slashed. 

The  card  sliver  for  the  filling  yarn 
is  generally  put  through  a  sliver  lap, 
ribbon  lap  and  then  a  comber.  At  the 
sliver  lap  the  doublings  are  14  into  1, 
the  weight  of  a  yard  of  lap  being  280 
grains  per  yard.  These  are  doubled  at 
the  ribbon  lap  machine  6  into  1.  The 
weight  of  the  laps  at  the  front  of  this 
machine  is  265  grains  per  yard.  These 
laps  are  put  up  at  the  comber  and 
DigtizedbyVaOOSlC 
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doubled  according  to  the  number  of 
heads  on  the  comber,  either  six  or 
eight  Into  1.  The  particulars  given  for 
the  silver  and  ribbon  lap  machines  are 
for  an  Si-inch  lap. 

AT  THE  COMBER 
a  percentage  of  IS  per  cent  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  lap  being  fed.  The 
settings  should  be  the  same  as  given 
In  a  previous  article  and  this  is  true 
of  the  trimmings.  As  the  combers  are 
not  equipped  with  stop- motions,  single 
and  double  should  be  looked  for,  and 
it  Is  a  general  rule.  If  two  or  more 
ends  break  down  on  the  table,  to  break 
the  sliver  entering  the  can  and  to  re- 
move all  single  from  can  before  piec- 
ing up  end  again.  This  rule  should  be 
rigidly  enforced  so  as  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  single  going  to  the 
drawing  frame.  Keep  the  leather  de- 
taching rolls  In  perfect  condition  as  to 
covering  snd  varnish.  It  Is  a  good  plan 
to  varnish  all  detaching  rolls  at  least 
once  a  week.  Varnish  leather- covered 
rolls  in  draw  box  as  often  as  neces- 
sary. Take  percentages  of  at  least  six 
combers  a  day  to  see  Just  what  they 
are  doing.  The  comber  sliver  la  put 
through  two  processes  of  drawing.  The 
speed  of  the  front  roll  at  each  process 
is  350  revolutions  per  minute.  A  good 
weight  for  the  silver  is  68  grains  per 
yard  at  the  breaker  and  75  grains  per 
yard  at  the  finisher.  The  sliver  Is  then 
put  through  the  slubber  and  made  In- 
to .50  hank  roving.  From  here  it  is 
put  through  three  processes  of  fly 
frames,  the  hank  roving  at  each  proc- 
ess being  as  follows:  First  Interme- 
diate, 1;  second  Intermediate,  3,  and 
fine  12  hank.  This  roving  may  be  either 
mule  or  ring  spun.  It  the  latter,  use  a 
frame  with  the  following  particulars: 
Gauge  of  frame,  2}  Inches;  diameter 
of  ring,  lVt  Inches;  length  of  traverse, 
5H  Inches;  twist  per  Inch,  26.62,  and 
speed  of  spindle,  8,200  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  yarn  is  then  taken  and 
conditioned  and  is  ready  for  weaving. 

Dyeing    Particulars. 

AMBER. 

One -half  per  cent  diamine  catechlne 


cent    bichromate  of    potash;     %    per 
cent  sulphate  of  copper. 
SKY  BLUE. 

One-halt  per  cent  diamine  aky  bine 
FF.;  15  per  cent  Glauber's  salt;  1  per 
cent  sal  soda;  after-treat  with  1  per 
cent  sulphate  of  copper. 

LIGHT   PKA   GREEN. 

Six  ounces  diamine  sky  bine  FF.;  t 
ounces  diamine  fast  yellow  FF.;  10 
pounds  Glauber's;  1  pound  sal  soda, 
after-treat  with  1  per  cent  sulphate  of 
copper. 

PINK. 

One-half  per  cent  erika  pink  O.;  10 
per  cent  Glauber's  salt;  1  per  cent  sal 
soda. 

LIGHT  SLATE. 

Four  ounces  benso  fast  black;   1-16 
ounce  chrysophenlne ;   5  pounds  Glau- 
ber's salt;    Vi  pound  sal  soda. 
PEARL. 

Four  ounces  naphthamlne  black  N.; 
5  pounds  Glauber's;  1  pound  sal  soda: 
after-treat  with  M  pound  blchrome. 
NAVY. 

Four  per  cent  naphthamlne  blue  1 

B.;  20  per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent 

sal  soda;   after-treat  with  1  per  cent 

bichrome:  1  per  cent  sulphate  coppei. 

NAVY  BLUE. 

Two  per  cent  dlamlnogene  blue 
BB. ;  2  per  cent  dlamlnogene  blue  Ni; 
26  per  cent  Glauber's  salt;  3  per  cent 
sal  soda. 

Dtazotfse:  Two  and  one-half  per 
cent  nitrite  soda;  5  per  cent  sulphuric 
acid;    turn    for    fifteen    minutes    and 

Develop:  Dissolve  14^  pounds  beta 
naphthol:  18  pounds  soda  lye  at  77 
degrees  Tw.;  20  gallons  balling  water; 
for  100  pounds  yarn  add  1H  gallons  of 
developing  solution,  turn  for  IS  min- 
utes, rinse  and  give  a  good  soaping. 
RED. 

Six  per  cent  primultne;  20  per  cent 
Glauber's;  2  per  cent  sal  soda;  dlaso- 
tise  and  develop  as  the  navy  bine. 
LIGHT  YELLOW. 

Four  ounces  chromlne  G.;  5  pounds 
salt;  1  pound  sal  soda. 
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GREEN. 
Three  per  cent  diamine  green  G.;  3 
per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow  A.;  after- 
treat  with  3  per  cent  blchrc-me. 
BLACK. 
Fifteen    per    cent    lmmedlal    black 
NN.;  16  per  cent  sulphide  sodium;   3 
per  cent  soda  ash;  30  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's salt. 


FILLING  REYERSIBLES 

Filling  reverslbles  is  a  term  given 
to  a  class  o£  cotton  fabrics  used  ex- 
tensively In  the  manufacture  ot  dress- 
ing sacques,  kimonos,  bath  robes,  etc. 
In  cotton  warp  and  shoddy  or  woolen 
filling  goods  the  asms  principle  of  con- 
struction Is  adopted  for  goods  for 
horse  blankets,  rugs,  etc 

THE  RESULT  DESIRED 
is  to  have  a  cloth  containing  two  col- 
ors, each  color  being  in  solid  blocks  or 
effects,  and  to  have  one  side  tbe  re- 
verse of  the  other.  In  low-price  goods 
this  Is  obtained  by  a  combination  of 
weave,  color  and  finishing. 

Fig.  1  illustrates  a  cloth  of  this  type 
showing  solid  blocks  of  brown  and 
white  running  warp  way.  Where  brown 
appears  on  the  face,  white  appears  op- 
posite on  the  back.  In  this  particular 
sample  the  white  bar  across  the  clotb 
shows  white  on  both  sides.  Brown 
shows  opposite  white  at  all  other 
places. 

Fig.  2  Illustrates  the  weave  for  cloth 
Fig.  1,  being  on  80  ends  and  96  picks. 
Sections  A  correspond  to  brown  sec- 
tions on  the  face  of  the  cloth,  and  sec- 
tions B,  Indicated  on  picks  marked 
white,  to  the  white  sections.  The  weave 
is  really  complete  on  eight  picks,  the 
coloring  indicating  tbe  extent  of  the 
pattern. 

In  Fig.  2  the  dots  indicate  the  face 
weave,  1.  e.,  at  these  places  the  filling 
which  Is  always  considerably  coarser 
than  the  warp,  almost  covers  the  lat- 
ter. On  account  of  the  large  number 
of  picks,  as  compared  to  warp,  the  rel- 
ative sites  of  the  yarns  and  the  pe- 
culiarity of  tbe  weave,  the  filling  on 
the  picks  Indicated  by  the  dots  comes 
together,  covering  the  picks  indicated 


by  the  crosses.  The  picks  marked  In 
crosses  come  together  on  the  under 
side  of  the  cloth. 

In  tbe  section  bracketed  and  Indi- 
cated as  containing  80  picks,  the  fill- 
ing Is  picked  two  brown  and  two 
white  alternately,  making  40  brown 
picks  on  the  face  and  40  white  picks  on 
the  hack  In  sections  A  and  the  reverse 
colors  in  sections  B.  The  fabric  is 
really  double  in  tbe  filling  and  single 
In  tbe  warp. 

Sections  A  form  a  left-hand  twill  on 
tbe  face  end  a  right-hand  twill  on  the 


Fin.  1. 

back;  sections  B  vice-versa.  The 
construction  of  the  fabric  under 
consideration  Is  42  ends  and  12  (31 
face  and  31  back)  picks  per  inch  fin- 
ished. Tbe  warp  is  1Gb  and  the  filling 
7%s.  The  latter  contains  very  little 
twist  The  warp  Is  all  white.  The 
filling  is  two  brown  and  two  white  tor 
80  picks,  16  white;  total,  96  picks  per 
pattern.  The  width  Is  27  Inches  fin- 
ished. The  harness  draft  requires 
eight  harnesses,  four  for  sections  A 
and  four  for  sections  B,  in  addition  to 
two  for  selvages.  Reed  2  or  4  ends 
per  dent.  The  chain  draft  is  shown 
in  Fig.  8.  The  box  chain  would  be  ■*- 
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quired  to  be  built  for  96  picks,  and  a 
loom  with  a  repeater  or  multiplier  mo- 
tion would  be  tbe  beat  to  use. 
LOOM   REQUIRED. 
The  simpler  types  of  filling  reversl- 


si 


warp  only  Is  required.  On  account  of 
tbe  coarseness  of  tbe  filling,  large 
shuttles  are  necessary.  For  rugs  a  Jae- 
quard  head  Is  usually  used. 
FINISHING. 
Practically  all  the  finishing  these 
goods  receive  is  In  raising  the  fibre  to 
form  a  nap.  This  nap  entirely  oblit- 
erates the  weave  effect  The  soft- 
twisted  filling  is  readily  raised  by  the 
card  wire  of  the  cotton  railing  ma* 
chines. 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  mills  that  make  the  yarns  of 
which  filling  reversibles  are  made  will 
be  found  in  the  first  and  second  divi- 
sion of  mills  as  given  in  a  previous 
article.  The  filling  yarn  is  slack  twist- 
ed, and  for  the  fabric  to  be  described 
is  a  number  714  yarn.  This  Is  made 
from  various  stocks;  sometimes  only 
straight  cotton  is  used,  but  more  gen- 
erally it  is  composed  of  a  certain  per- 


bles  can  be  woven  readily  on  any  ordi- 
nary dobby  loom  arranged  with  a  two 
by  one  box  motion.  As  the  warp  Is 
bidden   entirely    after    finishing,   one 


Fig.  1 

centage  of  waste,  sometimes  as  high 
as  60  per  cent  waste  being  used. 

THE  WASTE 
used  also  differs,  some  using  cards, 
some  comber  and  some  both.  It  Is 
generally  safe  to  say  If  waste  Is  need 
that  It  will  be  card  waste,  for  the 
mills  making  this  class  of  goods 
are  not  generally  equipped  with 
combers.  Tbe  stock  with  which 
the  waste  is  mixed  Is  of  from  \  to  1 
loch  staple,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  fabric  required.  A  fine  average 
staple  to  take  Is  one  of  I-lnch  length. 
The  mixing  would  be  done  by  hand, 
and  It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that 
large  mixings  should  always  be  made 
for  various  reasons  that  have  been 
given  previously.  The  stock  of  which 
the  warp  yarn  is  made  Is  I  to  1  inch 
in  length,  generally  the  former  length 
being  used.  While  the  stock  for  this 
yarn  la  sometimes  mixed  with  waste, 
the      percentage      of      waste      does 
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not  ran  as  high  as  that  used  for 
the  filling  stock.  The  stock  Is  put 
through  three  processes  of  picking, 
before  which  it  passes  through 
an  opener.  Keep  the  hopper  of  this 
opener  well  filled  with  cotton  so  that 
the  fitting  or  spiked  apron  will  always 
have  a  full  load.  The  beaters  general- 
ly used  for  the  pickers  for  this  class 
of  goods  are  of  the  two-bladed,  rigid 
type  and  the  speed  of  that  in  the 
breaker  picker  should  be  about  1,650 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  weight  of 
the  lap  at  the  front  should  be  40 
pounds  or  a  16-ounce  lap.  These  laps 
are  doubled  four  Into  one  at  the  In- 
termediate nicker.  The  speed  of  this 
beater  for  both  warp  and  filling. yarns 
Is  1,600  revolutions  per  minute.     The 

WEIGHT  OF  THE  LAP 
at  tin  front  of  this  picker  Is  38  pounds 
or  a  14-ounce  lap.  These  laps  are 
doubled  at  the  back  of  the  finisher 
picker  four  Into  one.  The  speed  of 
this  beater  la  1,600  revolutions  per 
minute,  which  gives  the  cotton  pass- 
ing through  about  43  beats  per  Inch. 
The  total  weight  of  the  lap  at  the  front 
of  this  machine  la  39  pounds  or  a  lift- 
ounce  lap.  A  variation  of  one-half 
pound  either  side  of  standard  weight 
for  lap  la  allowed.  Those  having  more 
of  a  variation  than  this  are  put  at 
the  back  of  the  finisher  picker  and 
run  over  again,  although  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  run  two  of  these  laps 
at  the  same  time,  for  this  would  be 
more  than  apt  to  throw  the  weight  of 
the  lap  being  made  out  Look  out  for 
the  direction  of  the  air  currents  and 
tee  that  an 

EVEN  AND  UNIFORM  LAP 
Is  being  made  at  the  front  Bo  not 
fool  with  the  lap  weight  adjustments 
too  much,  for  too  much  Is  worse  than 
not  enough,  for  the  former  will  keep 
the  weight  of  the  lap  lumping  all 
around,  whereas  the  latter  Is  more  apt 
to  get  the  same  weight  of  laps.  These 
laps  are  put  up  at  the  card  where  th« 
draft  should  not  be  more  than  BO.  The 
settings  of  the  card  used  should  be 
the  same  as  those  given  in  connection 
with  the  article  on  Indigo  prints,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  feed  plate  to  the  Hck- 
er-iu,  which  should  be  set  Just  a  trill* 


farther,  longer  than  the  length  of  the 
staple.  The  flats  and  doffer  should  be 
covered  with  No.  34a  wire  and  the  cyl- 
inder No.  82b  wire  fillet  The  speed  or 
the  licker  should  be  360  revolutions 
per  minute,  while  the  flats  should 
make  one  complete  revolution  every 
66  minutes.  The  cards  should  be 
stripped  at  least 

THREE  TIMES  A  DAT 
and  an' extra  stripping  would  greatly 
Improve  the  yarn,  but  la  not  gener- 
ally done.  The  weight  of  the  silver  Is 
65  grains  per  yard  and  the  production 
is  975  to  1,050  pounds  per  week  of  60 
hours.  This  sliver  Is  next  put  through 
two  processes  of  drawing  where  the 
doublings  are  6  Into  1.  Tha  speed  of 
the  front  roll  Is  400  revolutions  per 
minute  tor  each  stock,  the  draft  of 
the  breaker  frame  Is  5.26,  the  weight 
of  the  sliver  being  72  grains.  The 
draft  at  the  finisher  Is  5.60,  the  weight 
of  the  drawing  being  72  grains  per 
yard.  For  this  class  of  work  either 
leather-covered  or  metallic  top  rolls 
may  be  used.  But  the  metallic  top 
rolls  are  considered  by  many  to  have  a 
great  many  advantages,  one  of  the 
principal  ones  being  that  more  pro- 
duction Is  turned  out  with  the  same 
speed  of  roll.  No  matter  which  top 
roll  Is  used,  they  should  be  watched 
carefully  to  see  that  they  are  in  per- 
fect condition 

FOR  MAKING  GOOD  WORK. 
It  Is  also  a  good  policy  to  watch  the 
stop-motions,  for  It  Is  these,  If  they 
are  not  In  proper  working  order,  that 
cause  single  to  be  made.  The  sliver 
for  the  filling  yarn  Is  made  Into  .40 
hank  slubber  roving,  while  that  for 
the  warp  yarn  Is  made  Into  .60 
hank  roving.  The  filling  yarn  Is  put 
through  one  more  process  of  fly  frames 
and  made  Into  1  hank  roving,  which 
is  taken  to  the  mule  room  and  spun 
Into  7fts,  having  a  2.80  twist  per  Inch. 
The  slubber  yarn  for  the  warp  yarn 
Is  put  through  two  processes  of  fly 
frames,  at  the  first  being  made  Into 
1  hank  and  at  the  second  Into  3H 
hank.  This  yarn  Is  then  taken  to  the 
ring  spinning  room  and  spun  Into  16s 
on  a  frame  having  a  3-inch  gauge: 
£H-lnch  diameter  ring;   7-inch  trav- 
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erse,  IS  turns  per  twUt  and  ■  spindle 
speed  of  9,200  revolution*  per  minute. 
This  yarn  ia  then  spooled,  warped 
and  then  put  through  a  slasher. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 
HAVANNA  BROWN. 
Three  per  cent  lmmedlal  brown  RH.; 
S    per    cent    lmmedlal    cutch    O.;     6 
per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  30  per  cent 
Glauber's  salt;  3  per  cent  soda,  ash. 
NAVY  BLUE. 
Eight  per  cent  pyrol  navy  blue;    8 
per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  3  per  cen< 
soda  ash;   26  per  cent  salt 
BOTTLE  GREEN. 
Ten  per  cent  pyrol  green  B. ;  10  pei 
cent  sodium  sulphide;  3  per  cent  soda 
ash;    25  per  cent  salt 
PEARL. 
One-half   per   cent    Immodial    blacV 
N  R  T.;  5  per  cent  salt;  1  per  cent  so- 
dium sulphide;   2  per  cent  soda  ash; 
10  per  cent  salt. 

SKY   BLUE. 
One  per  cent  tetrsxo  brilliant  blue 

0  B.;  2  per  cent  sal  soda;  20  per  cent 
Glauber's  salt. 

RHD. 

Five  per  cent  prlmuline  Y.;   1  pe 
cent  sal  soda;   20  per  cent  Glauber's. 

Dlazotlze:  24  per  cent  nitrite  soda; 
5  per  cent  spirits  salt. 

Develop;   2  per  cent  beta  uaphthoi 
2  per  cent  soda  ash. 
SLATE. 

One  per  cent  immedial  black  N  B.; 

hi.  per  cent  immedial  direct  bine  B. 

20  per  cent  salt;  2  per  cent  soda  ash; 

2  per  cent  sulphide  soda. 

ECRU. 

One-half  per  cent  Immedial  yellow 
D. ;    %  per  cent  Immedial   cut.ch   G. ; 

1  per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  1  per  cent 
soda  ash;  10  per  cent  salt 

BROWN. 

Eight  per  cent  katigen  brown  V.;   ' 

per  cent  katigen  yellow  G  G.;  10  per 

cent  sodium  sulphide;  2  per  cent  soda 

ash;  SO  per  cent  Glauber's  salt 


HELIOTROPE. 
Eight  per  cent  thiogene  violet  B.;  • 
per  cent  sulphide  sodium;   2  per  cast 
soda  ash:  30  per  cent  Glauber's  salt 
BLACK. 
Ten  per  cent  lmmedlal  black  N  N.; 
10  per  cent  sulphide   sodium;    3  pei 
cent  soda  ash;  30  per  cent  salt 
PINK. 
One  per  cent  Erlka  pink;  3  per  cent 
sal  soda:  20  per  cent  salt 


DHOOTIES 


Dhootle  cloths  are  a  class  of  fab- 
rics used  very  extensively  In  Zanzibar, 
Africa,  Egypt  and  India,  for  scarfs, 
turbans,  and  girdle  or  body  clothe. 

They  vary  In  width  from  18  inches 
to  GO  Inches,  and  Id  length  from  two 
to  six  yards.  The  cnt  lengths  vary 
From  12  to  40  yards. 

They  are  distinguished  by  gaudy 
highly  colored  borders,  running  length- 
wise,  and  headings  running  across 
the  piece  betweri  which  both  warp 
and  filling  yarns  are  of  gray  white 
or  other  light  color.  Both  sides  of 
the  cloth  are  similar,  the  fabric  be 
ing  reversible.  The  borders  length- 
wise range  from  about  one-half  inch 
to  four  Inches  ia  width. 

THE  REAL  DHOOTIE 
is  a  native  eastern  hand-woven  fabric. 
In  which  the  colored  filling  interlaces 
only  with  the  border  warp  yarns.  To 
weave  such  a  fabric  the  services  of 
three  persons  are  required,  one  to 
take  care  of  the  center  and  one  for 
each  of  the  borders. 

It  Is  practically  the  only  article  of 
apparel  used  by  many  of  the  poorer 
classes  In  the  eastern  countries. 

Referring  to  these  goods  an  Indian 
textile  journal  states  that  the  follow- 
ing are  standard  slies:  22  Inches  to 
23  inches  wide,  2  yards  long;  24  Inches 
to  25  inches  wide,  214  yards  long;  26 
inches  to  28  Inches  wide,  3  yards  long; 
29  Inches  to  32  inches  wide,  3H  yards 
long;  29  inches  and  upwards  wide,  4 
to  5  yards  long. 

THE  YARNS 
employed  vary  from  80s  to  40s  In  tie 
warp,  and  from  -26a  to  80s  In  the  filling. 
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A  great,  many  of  the  foods  are  nude 
with  34a  warp  and  40a  Oiling  In  tho 
center  of  the  goods,  the  borders  being 
about  2-GOs  and  a -80s. 

Although  not  usually  the  case,  they 
are  sometimes  made  with  several  col- 
ored stripes  In  the  width  of  the  piece, 
In  addition  to  those  forming  the  bor 
den. 

The  cross  borders,  or  headings,  are 
sometimes  very  elaborate,  varying  In 
length  up  to  about  20  Inches.  In  the 
longer  types  these  headings  are  In- 
serted every  few  Inches,  whereas  In 
the  shorter  types  they  are  woven  only 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
scarf.     The 

BORDERS   AND   HEADINGS 
are  intended  to  be  made  so  that  the 
colors   of    which    they    are   composed 


on  one  of  the  positive  motion  prtnci 
pies,  as  on  narrow  ware  looms.  Thes< 
two  shu 'ties 

WORK  ON  OPPOSITE  SIDES 
of  the  loom  and  Interweave  only  with 
the  warp  yarns  constituting  the  bor- 
ders. The  small  shuttles  cross  the 
ends  at  the  same  time  as  the  fly  shut 
tie,  so  that  the  amount  of  productloi 
is  not  affected  either  way  by  them. 

Three  filling  forks  are  used,  one  for 
each  shuttle,  bo  that  If  any  of  the  fill- 
ings break,  the  loom  Is  stopped  In- 
stantly. 

The  border  shuttles  run  in  a  differ- 
ent plane,  and  move  In  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  By  shuttles,  so  that 
only  one  pick  of  filling  passes  in  front 
of  the  filling  forks  on  the  pick  required 
to  actuate  the  stop-motion.  Catch 
threads  are  used  to  connect  the  bor 

ders  and  centers. 


side  borders  the  method  usually  adopt- 
ed is  to  arrange  the  colors  In  the  war 
yarns,  and  crowd  them  In  the  reed 
so  that  they  will  cover  the  filling  ar 
nearly  as  possible.  In  this  class  of 
dhootfes  the  filling  Is  of  the  same  colo 
as  the  warp  of  the  center  of  the  goods. 
This  filling  necessarily  shows  to  i 
greater  or  less  degree  In  the  borders 
and  Is  regarded  as  an  obJectionabl< 
feature. 

When  weaving  the  better  grades  of 
goods,  those  nearly  approaching  lr 
appearance  tho  native  hand-made 
goods,  another  method  la  adopted  t< 
make  the  prevailing  color  in  the  bor 
ders.  usually  red,  ae  bright  as  possi- 
ble. They  are  made  on  a  loom  con- 
taining three  shuttles,  one  of  which  Is 
a  fly  shuttle  and  carries  the  filling  fo 
the  centers  of  the  cloth;  the  other 
two  are  small  shuttles,  made  to  worl 


When  the  goods  are  required  to  b 
made  with  colored  headings,  the  bo: 
motion  of  the  loom  Is  actuated  to  In- 
sert different  colors  of  filling  as  may 
be  necessary,  the  loom  weaving  th 
cross  borders,  or  headings,  and  center 
automatically.  If  a  fringe  Is  desire'' 
it  Is  made  In  the  usual  manner. 

The  figure  illustrates  one  border 
and  part  of  the  white  center  of  cheap 
dhootie  cloth,  In  which  the  white  fill 
lng  Interlaces  with  both  center  and 
border. 

The  border  Is  2  5-16  Inches  wide  and 
contains  five  colors,  red,  green,  yel 
low,  white  and  orange.  The  outer 
stripe  of  red  Is  1  3-16  Inches  wfde 
The  count  of  the  center  cloth  Is  52x 
46,  and  Is  reeded  two  ends  per  dent. 
The  fancy  weave  portion  is  arranged 
one  end  of  green  and  one  end  of  red, 
alternately,  and  Is  reeded  five  ends  per 
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dent.  The  remainder  of  the  border  1b 
reeded  four  ends  per  dent  With  the 
exception  of  the  32  ends  working  it- 
extra  warp  the  weave  of  the  fabric 
Is  plain.  Eight  white  ends  workln. 
as  four  divide  the  border  from  th 
center.  The  border  ends  are  ply 
yarns.  The  center  ends  and  the  fill- 
ing are  single. 

LOOM   REQUIRED. 

For  plain  dhootles,  In  which  the 
borders  as  well  as  the  centers  weave 
plain,  an  ordinary  single  box  loom  Is 
used,  unless  cross  borders  are  re 
quired,  when  a  box  motion  becomes 
necessary.  In  England,  where  these 
goods  are  extensively  manufactured, 
Bide  cam,  revolving  box  looms  are 
usually  used. 

For  the  better  grades,  where  the 
borders  are  Interlaced  with  colored 
and  the  centers  usually  with  white  or 
gray  filling,  a  loom  of  a  special  type 
previously  referred  to  as  having  posl 
tively  acting  and  fly  shuttles  Is  used. 
This  contains  a  dobby  or  other  head 
motion. 

Whether  for  low  or  high  grader 
plain  or  fancy,  the  border  warp  yarns 
are  usually  ran  from  small  rollers  oi 
spools,  on  account  of  being  reeded 
differently,  and  are  often  of  different 
counts  from  the  center  yarns. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 

The  yams  of  which  dhootles  ar 
made  would  be  manufactured  li 
'mills  having  the  equipment  of  ma- 
chinery found  in  the  second  dlvlsloi 
of  mills  as  given  In  a  previous  article. 
The  dhootle  which  Is  taken  for  an 
example  will  be  supposed  to  be  com 
posed  of  34s  warp  and  40s  filling  for 
the  center  and  2-60s  tor  the  borders. 
These  yarns  are  made  from  the  fol- 
lowing cottons:  The  2-60s  is  madr 
from  lK-lnch  American  cotton  and  Is 
Combed.  The  40s  and  34s  are  made 
from  a  1  3-16-Inch  staple  American 
cotton   and   may  be 

EITHER  COMBED  OR  CARDED. 
For  this  article  we  will  consider  that 
they  are  carded,  but  a  a  It  is  desirable 
that  the  yarn  shall  be  as  free  as  pos 
Bible  from  neps,  the  speeds  and  set- 


tings of  the  card  will  be  different  (ron 
those  generally  used  for  this  count  of 
carded  yarn.  All  three  cottons  mas 
be  either  mixed  by  hand  or  by  ma- 
chine; the  advantages  of  machine 
mixing  (by  means  of  a  bale  breaker) 
have  been  already  previously  given. 
Each  mixing  should  of  course  be  1 
separate  bins  and  as  large  as  possible 
so  as  to  cause  as  little  variation  as 
possible  in  the  finished  yarn.  It  la  al- 
so an  Important  point  to  see  that  th< 
different  bales  are  intermixed.  The 
cottons  are  put  through  an  opener 
and  three  processes  of 

PICKING  MACHINERY. 
The  good  waste  is  mixed  In  with  th 
raw  stock  as  It  is  collected,  bat  care 
should  be  used  to  scatter  the  waste, 
so  that  It  will  be  evenly  divided  all 
over  the  mixing.  The  hopper  of  th- 
opener  should  be  kept  full  of  raw  stock 
all  the  time  tor  reasons  given  In  pre- 
vious articles.  The  cotton  should  leave 
the  opener  and  be  delivered  on  tire 
lattice  apron  of  the  breaker  in  a  fluffy 
state,  and  if  the  hopper  has  been  kept 
full  all  the  time  It  will  also  be  fairly 
even,  1  e.,  If  each  yard  of  cotton  pass- 
ed to  the  feed  roll  is  weighed,  a, 
great  deal  of  variation  will  not  be 
found.  The  beaters  of  the  picker* 
used  for  this  class  of  goods  are  gen- 
erally or  the  rigid,  two-bladed  type, 
although  a  great  many  are  using  the 
pin  beater.  When  the  latter  Is  used,  It 
does  not  require  as  high  a  fan  speed 
as  the  rigid  form  of  beater.  This  la 
due  to  its  wide  anna,  and  as  It  has 
three  of  these,  It  makes 

CONSIDERABLY    MORE  DRAFT 
than  the  two-bladed  type  of  beater. 

The  speed  of  the  beater  for  1  3-18- 
lnch  stock  for  this  class  of  goods  is  1,- 
550  revolutions  per  minute,  and  for 
the  11-Inch  stock  is  1,460  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  total  weight  of  lap 
at  the  breaker  is  40  pounds  for  all 
staples  or  a  It-ounce  lap.  These  laps 
are  put  up  at  the  intermediate  picker 
and  doubled  4  Into  1.  The  speed  of 
the  beater  of  this  machine  la  1,4TB 
revolutions  per  minute  for  1  S-lf-lnch 
Block  and  1.425  for  li-lnch  stock.  The 
total  weight  of  th*  lap  la  17H  pounds 
or  a  12 -ounce   lap   for  lf-luch   stock, 
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and  a  10-ounce  lap  for  1  S-lS-incb 
stock.  Tb«ie  laps  are  put  up  at  ttte 
finisher  picker  and  doubled  as  before, 
i  Into  1.  The  speed  of  this  beater  li 
1,475  revolutions  per  minute  for  1  3-18- 
Inch  staple,  and  1,400  revolutions  per 
minute  for  18- inch  staple.  The  to- 
tal weight  of  the  lap  Is  SB  pounds  for 
1  3-16-lnch  staple  stock  and  35  pounds 
for  18'  Inch  staple.  A  variation  of  half 
a  pound  either  Bide  of  standard  weight 
Is  allowed-  All  finished  laps  that  vary 
from  their  standard  weight  more  that; 
this  are  put  back  and  run  through 
the  finisher  picker  again.  At  this  ma- 
chine the  cut-roving  waste  Is  also  mix- 
ed in.  Sometimes  this  Is  done  by  tak- 
ing out  two  laps  at  the  back,  the  two 
middle  ones,  and  the  cut  waste  spread 
evenly  over  the  space  thus  made.  It 
Is 

A   BETTER   METHOD 

to  use  a  roving  waste  picker,  as  then 
all  the  twist  is  taken  out  of  the  rov- 
ing. After  passing  through  this  rov- 
ing picker  the  cotton  is  made  into  a 
lap  at  the  breaker  or  Intermediate 
machine,  and  is  then  put  through  the 
finisher  picker,  when  It  la  used  as  fol- 
lows: three  laps  of  raw  stock  to  one 
lap  cut-roving  waste.  The  weight  per 
yard  at  the  front  of  the  finisher  pick- 
er 1b  aa  follows:  for  1%-lnch  stock 
I2tt  ounces;  for  1  3-16-inch  stock,  14 
ounces  per  yard.  The  cotton  next 
passes  to  the  card.  The  cards  for  all 
lengths  of  staples  will  be  set  alike 
for  reasons  previously  given.  Set 
doffer  to  cylinder  with  5-l,1000ths-inch 
gauge.  Set  under  screen  as  follows:  at 
Ucker-ln  with  12-l,000ths-inch  gauge 
middle  to  34-l.OOOths  and  front  %  of 
an  Inch.  Llcker-ln  to  cylinder  with  7- 
l.OOOths  of  an  Inch.  Llcker-ln  screen 
to  llcker-ln,  3-lCths  of  an  .  Inch.  Set 
bottom  llcker-ln  knife  with  B-i,000ths 
gauge,  top  knife  to  10-1,000  the  of  an 
inch  gauge.  Set  feed  plate  to  llcker-ln 
to  7- 1,000  the  of  an  Inch  gauge,  and  top 
flats  to  13-l.OOOths  of  an  inch  gauge. 
The  speed  of  the  llcker-ln  should  be 
300  revolutions  per  minute.  The  flats 
makB  one  complete  revolution  every  40 
minutes  for  all  stock.  The  production 
should  be  600  pounds  for  2-60s  yarn 
and  800  pounds  for  the  other  yarns. 
Cards  should  be  stripped  three  times 


a  day  and  ground  at  least  onee  a 
n.onth  and  then  the  grinders  should  be 
allowed  to  stay  on  at  least  half  a 
day.  The  cards  should  be  reset  after 
grinding.  Special  care  should  be  tak- 
en to  see  that  the  top  flats  are  sharp 
and  are  ground  evenly  and  do  not 
have  more  taken  off  the  toe  than 
the  heel,  aa  is  generally  the  case  un- 
less great  care  Is  taken.  The  weight 
of  the  sliver  Is  80  grains  per  yard  for 
each  staple.    After   passing  the   card 

THE  PROCESSES 
of  the  stocks  differ.  We  will  first  fol- 
low the  course  of  the  carded  staples. 
These  are  put  through  three  processes 
of  drawing,  the  front  roll  speed  at 
each  process  being  350  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  weight  of  the  silver  at 
the  front  Is  70  grains  per  yard.  Oreat 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
stop-motlous  are  in  perfect  working 
order,  otherwise  a  great  Veal  of 
trouble  will  result  In  single  and 
double.  At  the  slubber  the  sliver  Is 
made  Into  .80  hank  roving.  This  rov- 
ing is  then  put  through  two  processes 
of  fly  frames.  At  the  first  Intermedi- 
ate It  la  made  Into  2  hank  roving  and 
at  the  second  Into  7  hank  for  the  34s 
warp  and  8  hank  for  40s  filling. 

The  card  sliver  for  the  2-80s  yarn  Is 
combed  and  the  general  sequence  of 
processes  Is  as  follows:  Silver  lap  ma- 
chine, where  it  is  doubled  14  into  1 
and  has  a  draft  of  about  2;  a  yard  of 
lap  at  the  front  weighing  800  grains 
per  yard  for  an  83-inch  lap.  Six  of 
these  laps  are  put  up  at  the  ribbon 
lap  machine  and  made  into  a  280 
grain  lap  at  the  front.  Keep  top  leath- 
er rolls  In  good  condition  and  well 
varnished.  Six  laps  from  the  ribbon 
lap  machine  are  put  up  at  the  comber. 
If  it  Is  a  six-head  machine,  or  eight 
laps  If  It  Is  an  eight-head  machine,  and 
the  weight  of  the  finished  sliver  is  45 
grains  per  yard.  The 

SPEED  OF  THIS  COMBER 
Is  GO  nips  per  minute,  the  per  cent  Of 
waste  taken  out  being  18.  Keep  the 
detaching  rolls  well  varnished,  recipes 
for  which  have  been  given  in  previous 
articles  aa  well  as'  a  means  for  keep- 
ing the  laps  of  the  leather  from  split- 
ting.   After   passing   the   comber   the 
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■liver  is  put  through  two  processes  of 
leather-covered  top  roll  drawing 
frames,  the  doublings  being  8  Into  1 
at  the  breaker  and  6  Into  1  at  the  fin- 
Uher.  The  weight  of  the  silver  at  the 
finisher  drawing  Is  TO  grains  per  yard. 
This  Is  made  Into  .GO  hank  roving  at 
the  Blubber  and  1b  then  put  through 
three  processes  of  II;  frames,  the  hank 
roving  at  each  being  as  follows:  First. 

1  hank;  second,  34  hank,  and  fine 
frame,  IS  hank.  This  la  then  taken  to 
the  ring  spinning  room  and  spun  Into 
60s  on  a  frame  with  a  1 1-Inch  diameter 
ring,  5-inch  traverse,  and  a  spindle 
speed  of  8,000  revolutions  per  min- 
ute; after  which  it  Is  doubled  Into  2- 
60s.  The  roving  for  the  40s  Oiling  is 
spun  on  a  ring  frame  having  a  11-inch 
diameter  ring,  5l&-lnch  traverse  and 
a  spindle  speed  of  8,800  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  then  spooled  and 
warped  and  put  through  a  slasher.  The 
roving  for  warp  Is  spun  into  34b  on  a 
warp  spinning  frame  with  a  11-inch 
diameter  ring,  6^-lnch  traverse,  and 
a  spindle  speed  of  10,200  revolutions 
per  minute,  after  which  It  is  taken  to 
the  conditioning  room. 

Dyeing    Particular*. 

BLUB. 

Three  per  cent  Immedlal  tndone  B.; 

2  per  cent  immedlal  Indone  3  B.;  5  per 
cent  sodium  sulphide;  2  per  cent  soda 
ash;  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 

GREEN. 

Five  per  cent  Immedlal  yellow  D.;  6 

per  cent  Immedlal  Indone  B.;    10  per 

cent  sodium  sulphide;  3  per  cent  soda 

ash;  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 

RED. 

Six  per  cent  primullne;  30  per  cent 

Glauber's;  2  per  cent  sal  soda,  rinse; 

dlazotlze:    2^4   per  cent  nitrite   soda; 

rinse;  develop;  2  per  cent  beta  naph- 

thol,  rinse  and  soap  at  150  degrees  F. 

YELLOW. 

Mordant  with    tannine    and  tartar 

emetic,  rinse;   dye  with  3>£   per  cent 

thlofiavlne  T.  and  rinse. 

LIGHT  GREEN. 
Dye  yellow -with  thtollavlne  T.;  and 


dye  on  top  with  2  per  cent  brilliant 
green  Y.;  rinse  and  give  a  weak  soap- 
ing. 

ORANGE. 

Dye  with  6  per  cent  primullne;  after- 
treat  with  \i  degree  Tw.  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime. 

LIGHT  BROWN. 

Four  per  cent  thlon  orange  N.;  4 
per  cent  sulphide  soda;  2  per  cent 
soda  ash;  30  per  cent  Glauber's  salt: 
after-treat  with  2  per  cent  sulphate  of 
copper. 

MYRTLE  GREEN. 

Eight  per  cent  thlon  green  G. :  2  per 

cent  thlon  yellow  G.;  2  per  cent  thlon 

green  B.;  10  per  cent  sulphide  soda;  J 

per  cent  soda  ash;   25  per  cent  sart 

WINE. 

Eight  per  cent  tniogene  red  O.;   S 
per  cent   sulphide   soda;    3   per   cent 
soda  ash;   25  per  cent  salt. 
BLUE  BLACK. 

Ten  per  cent  Immedlal  brilliant 
black  B. ;  10  per  cent  sulphide  soda;  3 
per  cent  soda  ash;  25  per  cent  salt 


UNEQUALLY  REEDED  STRIPES 

Under  the  above  heading  may  be  In- 
cluded an  extensive  type  of  cotton  fab- 
rics, variously  known  as  satin  or  sat- 
een stripes,  dorla  stripes,  etc 

They  are  made  in  all  grades,  from 
medium  to  fine,  and  need  for  many 
purposes,  such  as  dress  fabrics,  cur- 
tain hangings,  etc.,  and  are  usually 
shown  In  all  white  or  solid  colors. 

They  are  characterised  by  promi- 
nent stripe  effects  which  appear  to 
stand  up  from  the  ground  of  the  cloth. 

The  raised  stripes  are  produced  by 
crowding  more  ends  in  a  given  space 
than  are  contained  in  an  equal  space 
occupied  by  the  ground  ends  and  by 
weaving  them  differently.  As  a  rule 
the  yarns  forming  the  raised  stripes 
are  woven  In  satin  or  twill  order, 
warp  flush  weaves,  while  those  form- 
ing the  ground  weave  plain. 

Theoretically,  warp  ends  weaving 
Plain  should  take  up  or  contract  in 
length  faster  than  ends  weaving  twill 
or  satin,  on  account  of  the  greater  nam- 
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ber  of  Interfacings.  This  applies  to 
cloths  In  which  each  dent  contains 
the  same  number  of  ends  throughout 
the  entire  width  of  cloth. 

It  has  been  found  In  practice  that 
when  weaving  a  fabric  containing  sec- 
tions reeded,  say,  two  ends  per  dent, 
and  others  four  or  five  ends  per  dent, 
the  yarns  that  are  crowded  in  the  reed 
will  contract  more  than  those  reeded 
two  ends  per  dent.    For  example,  a 


a     c 


warp  stripe  Interlaced  Ave  ends  sat 
In  order  and  reeded  Ave  ends  per 
dent  would  contract  In  length  about 
as  fast  as  the  yarns  weaving  plain  in 
the  same  fabric,  If  the  latter  were  of 
the  same  counts  of  yarn  and  reeded 
two  ends  per  dent  This  fact  explains 
the  reason  why  satin  stripe  fabrics  are 
.  usually  woven  from  one  beam. 

A  characteristic  weave  Is  shown  In 
Fig.    1. 


8*lv»SM   on    bariuuHici    1   and    >. 

The  chain  draft  is  shown  In  Fig.  2. 

In  Fig.  1  sections  A  weave  plain, 
sections  B  weave  6  end  warp  satin,  and 
sections  C  weave  broken  crow,  warp 
face. 

When  combining  weaves  In  this 
manner  one  of  the  principal  paints  to 
consider  Is  to  bring  the  warp  float 
of  one  section  opposite  the  filling  float 
of  the  adjolnng  section,  or,  as  It  is 
termed,  they  should  be  made  to  "cut" 
each  other  as  well  as  possible.  When 
this  Is  done,  the  stripes  have  a  more 
distinct  and  cleaner  cut  appearance 
than  when  It  to  Ignored. 


The  construction  data  of  the  sample 
under  construction  are:  warp,  45s; 
filling,  40s  Egyptian;  finished  width, 
38  Inches;  width  In  reed,  19.9  Inches; 
ends  in  warp,  2,866;  sley  reed,  76. 
This  represents  the  proportional  num- 
ber of  ends  per  Inch  In  the  plain 
section.  Average  sley,  102.  This  in- 
dicates the  average  number  of  ends 
per  Inch  in  the  entire  width  of  cloth. 
Picks  per  Inch,  SO. 

These  goods  may  be  woven  on  a 
single  box  dobby  loom,  the  warp  yarns 
being  of  One  count,  and  one  filling 
only  being  required. 

The  fabrics  are  found  In  many  va- 
riations of  patterns  and  qualities,  and 
are  subjected  to  suitable  methods  of 
finishing,  according  to  the  use  to 
which  they  are  intended  to  be  put 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  mills  that  make  unequally  reed- 
ed stripes  are  found  In  the  second 
division,  and  while  the  count  of  yarn 
varies  to  a  great  extent  for  this  class 
of  goods,  a  good  average  count  would 
be  45s  warp  yarn  and  40s  filling.  It  is 
not  our  Intention  to  say  much  about 
the  cotton  warp  yarn  otherwise  than 
a  few  general  remarks,  1.  e.,  that  the 
yarn  is  of  1%  to  1  3-16-lnch  American 
stock  and  carded,  the  hank  ravings 
being  as  follows:  for  slubber  .65  hank, 
Top. 


first  Intermediate,  2.50,  and  for  the 
fine  fly  frame,  10  hank,  and  Is  ring 
spun  Into  45s  yarn.  Further  particu- 
lars for  making  this  count  of  yarn 
may  be  found  In  previous  articles  deal- 
ing with  the  same  length  of  stock  and 
making  counts  of  yarn  from  35s  to  50a 
In  this  article  it  to  onr  Intention  to 
deal  with 

THE  FILLING  TARN 
which  to  made  from  Egyptian  cotton 
of  l|-tnch  staple.    On  account  of  its 
peculiar  nature  Egyptian  cotton  to  «*- 
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peclally  adapted  for  filling  yarns  ud 
It  Is  a  general  custom  to  make  the 
filling  yarns  of  thin  kind  of  cotton,  al- 
though It  Is  not  done  In  all  styles  of 
fabrics,  and  while  the  filling  yarns  of 
fabrics  previously  described  might 
equally  as  well  have  been  made  out 
of  Egyptian  cotton,  still  for  some  spe- 
cial reason  the  kind  of  cotton  given  for 
filling  varus  has  been  selected.  The 
Egyptian  bale  Is  about  300  pounds 
heavier  than  the  American  bale,  so 
that  so  large  a  number  will  not  be  re- 
quired In  the  mixing,  which  may  be 
done  by  hand  or  by  the  use  of  a  bale 
breaker.  It  will  also  be  found  that 
Egyptian  cotton  Is  much  more  easily 
handled  than  other  kinds  of  cotton. 
By  this  we  mean  that  It  gives  less 
trouble  to  operate  it  at  the  different 
processes.  The  mixing  should  be  made 
In  the  same  manner  as  described 
In  previous  articles.  The  cotton  for 
this  stock  Is  put  through  three  proc- 
esses of  picking  and  an  opener.  The 
beater  used  at  each  process  Is  gener- 
ally the  two-bladed,  rigid  type.    The 

SPEED  OF  THE  BEATER 
at  the  breaker  picker  Is  1,450  revolu- 
tions per  minute;  at  the  Intermediate 
picker  1,375  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  at  th«  finisher  picker  1,200  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  total  weight 
of  a  lap  at  the  breaker  picker  Is  40 
pounds  or  a  20-ounce  lap:  at  interme- 
diate picker,  38  pounds  or  a  12 -ounce 
lap,  and  at  the  finisher  picker,  3E 
pounds  or  a  12%-ounce  lap.  The  In- 
structions given  In  previous  articles 
for  picking  should  be  followed.  At 
the  card  the  draft  for  this  stock  should 
not  be  less  than  120.  The  flats  should 
make  one  complete  revolution  every 
30  minutes,  and  the  speed  of  the  lick- 
er-In  should  be  about  300  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  weight  of  the  silver 
at  the  front  should  be  45  grains  and 
the  production  for  a  week  of  60  hours 
should  he  not  more  than  S00  pounds. 
The  setting  points  should  be  set  to 
the  same  gauges  as  given  In  last  ar- 
ticle, while  the  particulars  given  for 
grinding,  cleaning,  stripping  .and  oil- 
ing that  have  already  been  given  for 
the  same  length  of  staple  of  American 
'  stock  may  be  used.  Egyptian  cotton  is 
easily  combed  and,  as  one 


puts  It,  might  be  combed  with  a  rake; 
still  considerable  care  should  be  giv- 
en to  It  to  see  that  it  Is  properly  doac 
The  particulars  for  silver  lap  machine, 
ribbon  lap  machine  and  six- head  comb- 
er for  an  81-lnch  lap  are  as  follows: 
Silver  lap  machine  doubles  14  Into  I 
and  weight  per  yard  of  lap  Is  29S 
grains;  at  the  ribbon  lap  machine  (be 
doubling  is  6  into  1,  the  weight  per 
yard  being  260  grains;  at  the  comber 
the  doubling  Is  6  into  1,  the  weight 
of  the  sliver  Is  47  grains.  The  per- 
centage of  waste  taken  out  at  the 
comber  for  this  stock  for  fabric  nam- 
ed Is  16.  Use  settings  and  turnings 
given  in  a  previous  article. 

THE  COMBKIt  SLIVER 
Is  next  put  through  two  processes  o( 
drawing,  the  weight  per  yard  at  the 
front  being  TO  grains  per  yard  with 
doublings  of  6  into  1  at  each  process. 
Use  either  metallic  or  leather-top  cov- 
ered rolls,  this  stock  running  equally 
well  on  each.  At  the  slubber  the  silv- 
er Is  made  Into  .SO  hank  roving  and 
from  here  it  passes  through  three 
processes  of  fly  frames,  the  hank  rov- 
ing at  each  being  as  follows:  First 
Intermediate,  1  hank;  second  interme- 
diate, 3  hank,  and  fine  frame,  10  hank. 
The  twist  gear  used  at  each  process 
should  be  one  tooth  smaller  than  last 
used  for  the  same  hank  of  roving 
made  from  American  cotton.  Watch 
the  rolls,  both  top  and  bottom,  to  see 
that  they  are  properly  set.  After  leav- 
ing the  fine  frame  the  roving  may  be 
either  mule  or  ring  spun,  sometime* 
one  and  sometimes  the  other  being 
preferred  for  certain  reasons.  For  this 
fabric  the  roving  is  generally  ring 
spun.  For  spinning  40s  filling  yarn  of 
1  6-16-inch  staple  Egyptian  cotton  use 
a  frame  with  a  2|-lnch  gauge,  lH-lncb 
diameter  ring,  and  a  5^-lnch  trav- 
erse, and  spindle  speed  of  8,800  rev- 
olutions per  minute. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 

PEARL. 

Four  ounces  tmmedlal  black  KRT.; 

H   per  cent   sulphide   sodium;    1   per 

cent  soda- ash;  10  per  cent  Glauber's. 

SLATE. 

One  per  cent  diamine  black  BEL;  4 

ounces  diamine  fast  yellow  B;  1  per 
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cent  sal  soda;   20  per  cent  Glauber's 
nit 

PAWN. 

One  per  cent  diamine  fast  yollow  B.; 

4   ounces    dlamlneral    brown  G.;     % 

ounce  diamine  brown  B.;   1  pound  sal 

soda;    SO  per  cent  Glauber's. 

SCARLET. 

Five  per  cent  diamine  scarlet  B.;  2 
per  cent  sal  soda;  30  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's. 

RED. 

Pour  per  cent  diamine  fast  red  P.; 
3  per  cent  sal  soda;  SO  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's. 

MYRTLE  GREEN. 

Pour  per  cent  benso  green  GO.;  % 
per  cent  chrysopheuine;  ft  per  cent 
benso  fast  black;  3  per  cent  sal  soda; 
30  per  cent  Glauber's. 

HELIOTROPE. 

Two  per  cent  tetraio  lilac  B.;  2  per 

cent  sal  soda;  25  per  cent  Glauber's. 

LIGHT  BROWN. 

Two  and  one-half  per  cent  diamine 

brown  3  G.;   2  per  cent  sal  soda;    25 

per  cent  Glauber's. 

DARE  BROWN. 
Three    per   cent   dlamlneral   brown 
G.;   %  per  cent  diamine  brown  II.;  1 
per  cent  diamine  catechlne  B.;  2  per 
cent  sal  soda;  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 
NAVY  BLUE. 
Six  per  cent  diamine  dark  blue  B.; 
2  per  cent  sal  soda;  25  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's salt. 

WINE. 
Five  per  cent  diamine  Bordeaux  B.; 
%  per  cent  diamine  last  red  P.;  3  per 
cent  sal  soda;   30  per  cent  Glauber's 
PINK. 
One-half  per  cent  Erlka  pink  G.;   1 
per  cent  sal  soda;  10  per  cent  salt. 
SKY  BLUE. 
One  per  cent  diamine  sky  blue  PF.; 
"A  per  cent  sal  soda;  15  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's. 

BLACK. 
Ten  per  cent  Immedial  black  NN.;  2 
per  cent  soda  ash;  10  per  cent  sodium 
sulphide;   SO  per  cent  Glauber's. 


STOP  PEG  CHECKS 

The  above  term  Is  used  In  cotton 
mills  to  Indicate  a  type  of  fabric  ex- 
tensively made  for  dress  goods  and 
decorative  purposes.  In  tbe  dry  goods 
trade  tbe  goods  are  found  under  va- 
rious names. 

They  are  an  extension  of  the  type  of 
goods,  unequally  reeded  stripes,  ex- 
plained In  the  last  article,  and  are 
characterized  by  certain  yarns  In  both 
warp  and  filling,  appearing  to  stand  up 
from  the  ground  cloth  In  regular  or 
Irregular  block  effects.  They  are  usu- 
ally woven  white  and  bleached  or  dyed 
as  may  be  required. 

This  article  Is  really  supplementary 
to  the  last  one,  the  points  referred  to 
there  applying  equally  as  well  here. 

A  check  Is  almost  always  formed  by 
a  crossover  effect  in  the  filling  In  con- 
nection with  a  distinguishing  stripe  In 
the  warp-  If  the  effect  warp  way  Is 
not  as  prominent  or  more  prominent 
than  the  effect  filling  way,  a  barry  pat- 
tern is  produced,  objectionable  in  al- 
most all  classes  of  textile  fabrics. 

In  stop  peg  checks  the  effect  warp 
way  is  formed  by  crowding  some  of 
the  ends  and  weaving  them  In  a  differ- 
ent manner  from  the  others,  as  in  un- 
equally reeded  stripes.  The  effect  Ail- 
ing way  Is  formed  by  Interlacing  the 
yarns  In  a  certain  manner,  say  plain 
for  a  certain  number  of  picks,  thei 
changing  the  order  of  Interlacing  to 
another  weave,  say  a  filling  sateen, 
for  a  definite  number  of  picks. 

When  weaving  the  plain  section,  the 
take-up  motion  of  the  loom  works  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  whereas  when 
weaving  tbe  filling  satin  section  it  is 
disconnected,  as  required,  so  that  more 
picks  will  be  inserted  in  a  given 
space. 

The  device  used  for  disconnecting 
the  take-up  motion  is  usually  connect- 
ed to  one  of  the  levers  of  the  dobby 
and  called  Into  action  by  pegs  placed 
in  the  pattern  chain;  hence  the  term 
stop  peg  checks. 

A  friction  let-off  Is  preferrable  to  a 
positive  lef-off  motion  for  this  clas 
of  goods.  Pig.  1  Illustrates  an  exam- 
ple of  the  simpler  type,  consisting  a' 
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sections  of  plain,  warp  sateen  and  fill 
ing  sateen.   The  analysis  of  the  aam-  #" 

pie  under  consideration  ahows  the  fol- 
lowing data:  Warp,  80s;  fining,  90s: 
cloth  width,  27.5  Inches.    In  the  plain  • 

sections  there  are,  in  proportion,  72 


Flo.  1. 

ende  and  TS  picks  per  inch.  The  av- 
erage number  of  ends  and  picks  par 
Inch  Is  114  each. 

The  warp  layout  for  one  pattern  is 
as  follows: 


Endi.       DenU, 


Fig.  2. 

The  chain  draft,  exclusive  of  sel- 
vage, is  shown  In  Fig.  3.  In  this  fig- 
ure marks  \  correspond  to  the  plain 
sections  In  the  cloth;  dots  correspond 
to  the  warp  satin  sections  In  thr 
cloth;  circles  correspond  to  the  Oiling 
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satin  sections  In  the  cloth;  crosses 
correspond  to  the  Oiling  satin  sections 
in  tlio  cloth  where  the  same  cross  over 
the  ends  crowded  In  the  reed,  this  la 
a  filling  satin  with  two  picks  In  a 
shed;  marks  /  correspond  to  the 
warp  satin  sections  in  the  cloth  where 
the  same  cross  over  the  picks  form- 
ins  filling  satin  with  the  otherwise 
plain  ends;  solid  marks  Indicate  stop 
pegs. 

The  warp  satin  sections  are  woven 
two  picks  In  a  shed  when  the  othe 
sections  ol  ends  are  weaving  filling 
satin.  On  these  picks  the  take-up  mo 
tion  is  out  of  connection  on  20  out  of 
30  picks,  the  entire  30  picks  occupying 
only  as  much  space  as  10  picks  in  the 
plain  sections. 

The  positions  of  the  stop  pegs  can- 
not always  be  determined  before  the 
cloth  is  being  woven.  When  a  change 
is  made  from  plain  to  filling  satin  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  Insert  stop  pegs  for 
a  few  picks  because  the  picks  go  In 
easier  In  the  filling  satin  sections. 

LOOM    REQUIRED. 

An  ordinary  single  box  (lobby  loom 
fixed  with  device  referred  to  may  be 
used  when  wearing  these  goods.  One 
warp  only  Is  required. 

Unequally  reeded  stripes  and  stop 
peg  checks  may  be  placed  in  the  nov- 
elty class,  being  In  demand  one  sea- 
son and  out  of  demand  the  next;  also 
on  account  of  varying  considerably  in 
pattern  and  quality.  As  such  they  are 
usually  woven  on  looms  fitted  up  fot 
weaving  from  two  or  more  warp 
beams. 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars, 
The  yarns  for  stop  peg  checks  are 
made  In  mills  of  the  second  and  third 
divisions  as  given  in  a  previous 
article.  The  counts  of  yarn  used 
for  this  fabric  differ  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  fabric  desired,  and  fo* 
the  carding  and  spinning  partlcularr 
we  will  consider  the  sample  to  bi 
made  up  of  60s  warp  and  90s  fillinr 
yarns.  Both  of  these  counts  of  yarn 
will  be  combed,  the  warp  yarn  being 
made  from  U-lnch  Allen  or  peeler 
cotton  and  the  filling  yarn  from  either 


Egyptian  of  1%-inch  staple,  or,  as  If 
more  general,  from  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton of  1H-Inch  staple.  The  processes 
used  for  the  Sea  Island  cotton  wll' 
first  be  described,  and  as  the  processes 
for  U-lnch  American  cotton  have  al- 
ready been  described,  only  those  points 
that  differ  from  those  already  explain- 
ed will  be  given.  In  mixing  Sea  Island 
cotton  a  great  deal  of  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  all  bales  put  Intc 
the  mixture  staple  the  same.  At  the 
mixing  bins  the  good  sliver  and  picker 
waste  from  the  machines  up  to  the 
slubber  will  be  mixed  in.  As 
SEA  ISLAND  COTTON 
has  to  be  handled  as  little  as  possible 
on  account  of  the  ease  with  which 
neps  are  put  In,  generally  only  one 
process  of  picking  and  an  opener  is 
used,  although  some  mills  use  twe 
processes.  If  only  one  process  is  used 
the  speed  of  the  beater  should  be  Just 
high  enough  to  beat  out  the  dirt,  ant1 
this  varies  according  to  the  grade  and 
quality  of  the  raw  stock.  For  a  fair 
average  a  two-bladed,  rigid  type  of 
beater  should  make  about  1.200  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  which  will  give  thr 
cotton  passing  through  about  29  beats 
or  blows  per  Inch.  The  lattice  apron 
of  this  machine  is  measured  off  and 
marked  Into  yard  spaces,  and  the  cot- 
ton as  it  comes  from  the  apron  la 
weighed  and  spread  evenly  over  this 
space.  The  lap  at  the  front  end  weighs 
30  pounds  or  a  10-ounce  lap  per  yard. 
A  variation  of  only  six  ounces  either 
side  of  standard  weight  Is  allowed  for 
this  cotton.  At  the  card  tha  same 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  neps,  and 
the  speed  of  certain  parts  Is  changed  to 
help  this  result  The  speed  of  the 
Ucker-ln  is  reduced  about  50  revolu- 
tions per  minute  from  that  when 
American  cotton  is  used.  The 
SPEED  OF  THE  FLATS 
Is  Increased  to  make  one  complete 
revolution  every  35  minutes;  the  fiats 
are  also  set  to  a  No.  10  gauge  Instead 
of  a  No.  12,  as  compared  with  Amer- 
ican cotton.  The  cylinder  and  doffer 
are  only  stripped  twice  a  day,  but 
the  card  wire  Is  always  kept  sharp 
and  in  perfect  condition.  The  weight 
of  the  silver  at  the  front  1*  45  grains 
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per  yard,  and  the  production  for  a 
week  or  GO  hours  should  not  be  OTer 
400  pounds  per  week-  The  silver  Is 
next  taken  to  the  silver  tap  machine 
or  Id  some  cases  a  drawing  frame  Is 
used  first  and  a  silver  lap  machine 
afterward.  If  the  former  method  Ir 
used,  the  weight  of  the  lap  should  be 
about  230  grains  per  yard,  the 
doublings  being  14  Into  1  for  an  8<- 
inch  lap.  These  laps  are  doubled  at  the 
ribbon  lap  machine  6  Into  1,  the  weight 
of  the  lap  at  the  front  being  S2f 
grains  per  yard.  If  a  drawing  frame 
la  used  after  the  card,  the  ribbon  lap 
machine  Is  not  used,  and  the  weight  of 
lap  at  the  sliver  lap  machine  should 
be  220  grains  per  yard.  The  laps  at 
both  the  ribbon  and  silver  lap  ma- 
chines should  be  stied  once  a  day.  The 
laps  are  next  put  up  at  the  comber 
and  doubled  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  heads  It  contains,  either  six 
or  eight.  The  per  cent  of  waste  taken 
out  at  this  machine  for  this  stick  va- 
ries according  to  the  overseen'  ideas, 
but  a  good  average  per  cent  Is  22. 
THE!  WASTE  PERCENTAGE 
should  be  taken  from  six  different 
combers  every  day.  Keep  the  rolls 
well  varnished  and  other  parts  well 
polished  and  as  free  from  dirt  as  pos- 
sible. Watch  the  piecing  and  also  for 
single.  Keep  your  setting  points  to 
gauge  and  time.  The  sliver  at  this 
machine  weighs  36  grains.  This  silver 
Is  put  through  two  processes  of 
drawing  frames,  the  revolutions  per 
minute  of  front  roll  being  320,  the 
doublings  6  Into  1  at  both  processes, 
and  the  weight  of  sliver  at  the  finish- 
er being  80  grains  per  yard.  Follow 
Instructions  given  for  drawing  frames 
In  previous  articles.  The  sliver  at  the 
drawing  frame  should  be  sized  4  times 
a  day,  and  a  variation  of  only  one 
grain  per  yard  allowed.  The  drawing 
silver  Is  next  put  up  to  the  slubber  and 
made  Into  .80  hank  roving,  after 
which  It  Is  put  through  three  process- 
es of  fly  frames,  the  hank  roving  at 
each  being  as  follows:  First  Interme- 
diate, 2.15  hank;  second,  G  hank,  and 
One,  18  hank.  At  the  fine  frames  the 
roving  is  sited  once  a  day.  The  usual 
care  that  hat  been  previously   ex- 


plained should  be  given  to  all  parti 
of  the  fly  frames,  and  in  addition  dw 
top  leather  rolls  of  the  slubber  shoal* 
be  varnished.  It  Is  beet,  but  not  si- 
ways  convenient,  to  have  the  slabber 
rolls  used  of  a  little  larger  diameter 
than  when  other  cottons  are  used. 
This  Is  on  account  of  the  length,  of  the 
staple,  to  help  prevent  "licking."  The 
roving  Is  next  spun,  either  &  ring 
frame  or  mule  being  used,  generally 
the  latter.  If  a  ring  frame  Is  need,  the 
gauges  should  be  as  follows:  For  90s 
yarn  from  this  stock,  lU-lnch  diam- 
eter ring,  5-lnch  traverse,  31  turns 
per  Inch  and  a  spindle  speed  of  7,400. 
After  being  conditioned,  the  yarn  Is 
ready  to  use.  For  the  warp  yarn  use 
the  particulars  given  In  the  article  on 
dhootles,  except  that  the  yarn  Is  not 
twisted.  A  good  stse  mixture  for  slash- 
er Is  as  follows;  Water,  100  gallons, 
potato  starch,  G4  pounds;  Yorkshire 
gum,  2  pounds;  white  soap,  l'i  pounds. 


SUSPENDER  WEBBING 

Suspender  webbing  Is,  aa  the  name 
Implies,  used  for  suspenders.  It  Is  of 
two  types,  elastic  and  nonelastlc.  The 
nonelastlc  type  Is  made  Into  suspen- 
ders In  connection  with  elastic  straps 
connected  to  the  buckles.  An  ad- 
vantage claimed  for  this  webbing  is 
that  there  is  no  friction  on  the  cloth- 
ing at  the  shoulders,  the  rubber  at  the 
front  and  back,  on  the  part  between 
the  buttons  and  the  buckles,  taking 
care  of  variable  tensions  caused  by  the 
different  movements  of  the  body. 

Being  subjected  to  hard  usage,  the 
goods  are  made  firm  In  the  loom,  of 
strong  materials.  They  are  of  vary- 
ing grades  and  qualities.  In  width 
they  vary  from  1  to  1)  Inches. 

The  analysis  of  a  cotton  webbing  of 
a  cheap  grade  shows  the  following 
data:  warps,  117  ends  of  2-40s  cotton 
for  face  and  edges;  SO  ends  of  2 -80s 
for  back:  24  ends  of  2-SOs  for  binders 
or  stitchers;  26  ends  of  42  rubber. 

There  are  90  picks  of  2-ltte  filling 
per  Inch,  finished.  As  these  goods  are 
held  tight  In  the  loom  on  account  of 
the  rubber  warp,  60  picks  per  Inch 
only  would  be  put  In  the  loom,  the 
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webbing  contracting  GO  per  cent  In 
length  after  being  woven. 

The  width  of  the  web  Is  1  7-16 
Inches. 

The  full  layout  is  shown  In  the  har- 
ness draft.  Pig.  1,  the  various  warps 
being  drawn  as  follows:  binder  ends 
through  harness  No.   1,  rubber   ends 


Goods  like  the  one  under  considera- 
tion would  be  woven  on  a  positively- 
acted  side  cam  loom,  actuated  by  in- 
terchangeable sectional  cams.  The 
cams  are  12  picks  to  the  round  or  re- 
peat One  shuttle  only  is  required  for 
each  web. 

For  more  elaborate  goods  a  dobby 
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through  harness  No.  2,  face  and  edge 
ends  through  harnesses  Nos.  3,  4  and 
5,  and  the  back  ends  through  har- 
nesses Nos.  6  and  7.  The  daggers  In- 
dicate where  the  ends  are  divided  by 
the  reed,  the  entire  web  occupying  27 
dents  of  a  reed  containing  17  dents 
per  Inch. 

Each  binder  end  works  between  two 
back  ends.  To  add  bulk  to  the  fab- 
ric, coarse  ends  are  sometimes  Insert- 
ed In  the  center  of  the  cloth:  these 
are  drawn  through  the  same  harnesses 
as  the  rubber. 

The  chain  draft  Is  shown  In  Fig.  2. 
By  comparing  Figs.  1  and  2  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  web  Is  a  multiple  or  com- 
pound fabric,  all  face  ends  being 
raised  when  back  picks  are  inserted, 
all  back  ends  depressed  when  face 
picks  are  inserted,  all  rubber  ends 
raised  on  back  picks  and  depressed  on 
face  picks,  thereby  being  between  the 
face  and  back  fabrics. 

The  binders  tie  the  fabrics  Into  one 
compound  fabric. 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 

Suspender  looms  are  made  with 
more  or  less  attachments  according  to 
requirements.  They  are  capable  of 
running  upward  of  40  webs  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  production  of  one 
loom  Is  considerable.  The  shuttles, 
one  for  each  web  In  the  simpler  type, 
are  actuated  on  the  rack  and  pinion 
principle  In  a  positive  manner.  On 
some  goods,  where  silk  filling  is  used 
for  figuring  purposes,  three  or  four 
shuttles  are  required  for  each  web. 


or  Jacquard  head  Is  used  In  connec- 
tion with  the  cams,  the  latter  work- 
ing the  harnesses  for  the  ground,  and 
the  head  motion  actuating  the  figuring 
yarns. 


Separate  warp  beams,  or  spools,  are 
required  for  each  different  count  of 
warp  yarn,  for  each  web. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Like  other  fabrics  that  have  been 
already  described  in  these  articles,  the 
yarns  of  which  the  webbing  for  sus- 
penders Is  made  vary  as  to  count,  but 
In  this  special  case  there  Is  a  wide 
range  of  the  stock  used  and  the 
question  la  as  to  whether  it 
shall  be  carded,  or  carded  and 
combed.  The  higher  grades  of  web- 
bing are  composed  of  the  longer  sta- 
pled cottons,  even  the  longest  staple 
Sea  Island  being  used  for  the  very  fine 
grades,  this  cotton  being,  of  course, 
combed,  and  from  this  down  to  the 
short  stapled  carded  cotton.  The  sam- 
ple that  has  been  taken  for  this  article 
is  of  medium  grade  and  Is  composed 
of  four  different  counts  of  yarn,  which 
are  as  follows:    240b   warp  for  face 
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and  ends  and  2- 20a  for  the 
back;  2-oUs  ia  used  for  the 
binder  and  2-1  (s  for  the  filling  yarns. 
The  2-40a  and  2-30e  yarns  would  be 
constructed  from  the  same  staple  and 
stock  or  American  cotton  of  1 6-16-lnch 
staple,  and  the  2-20s  and  2-16s  would 
be  made  from  peeler  cotton  of  1%- 
Inch  staple.  The  picking  particulars 
that  have  been  given  In  previous  ar- 
ticles may  be  uaed  for  these  counts 
and  staple  cottons  may  be  used,  the 
following  exceptions  being  noted.  The 
total  weight  of  the  lap  at  tiie  differ- 
ent processes  for  the  1  6-1 B-  Inch 
stock  is  as  follows:  breaker  picker,  40 
pounds  or  a  16-ounce  lap;  Intermediate 
picker,  38  pounds  or  a  12 -ounce 
lap  and  at  the  finisher  picker  SB  pounds 
or  a  12^4 -ounce  lap.  For  the  1%-lnch 
stock  the  weights  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: 40  pounds  or  a  16-ounce  lap  at 
the  breaker,  39  pounds  or  a  12 1A -ounce 
lap  at  the  Intermediate  and  39  pounds 
or  a  14tt-ounce  lap  at  the  finisher 
picker.  The  beater  speeds  used  would 
be  the  same  for  both  cottons,  I.  e.,  ],- 
BOO  revolutions  per  minute  at  breaker 
and  intermediate  and  1,450  revolutions 
per  minute  at  the  finisher,  which  gives 
the  cotton  passing  through  the  finisher 
picker  about  42  beata  or  blows  per 
Inch.  At  the  card  the  draft  of  the 
1  6-16  inch  stock  should  be  not  less 
than  100  and  the  speed  of  the  Ikker- 
lu  350  revolutions  per  minute,  while 
the  flats,  110,  make  one  complete  revo- 
lution  every   50   minutes.     The 

WEIGHT  OF  THE  SLIVER 

should  be  about  60  grains  per  yard 
and  the  production  7S0  pounds  per 
week  of  60  hours.  The  draft  for  the 
1%-lnch  stock  should  not  exceed  95 
and  the  speed  of  the  Ucker-in  is  about 
376  revolutions  per  minute,  while  the 
flats  make  a  revolution  every  66  min- 
utes. The  weight  of  the  silver  should 
be  66  grains  per  yard  and  the  produc- 
tion S50  to  900  pounds  per  week.  For 
all  other  particulars  see  previous  ar- 
ticles. The  main  point  of  difference 
In  the  setting  points  would  be  at  the 
Ucker-in  and  feed  plates,  which  should 
be  set  to  accommodate  each  staple. 
The  silvers  are  next  put  through  three 


processes  of  drawings,  the  doublings 
at  each  process  being  6  into  1. 

The  weight  of  the  sliver  at  the  fin- 
isher drawing  should  be  70  grains  per 
yard  for  both  staples  and  the  speed  of 
the  front  roll  350  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. Either  metallic  or  leather-cov- 
ered top  rolls  may  be  used,  but  should 
favor  the  metallic  rolls  for  these 
stocks.  The  drawings  should  be  sited 
four  times  a  day,  and  kept  within  two 
grains  either  side  of  standard  weight 
Watch  your  stop-motions  and  also  the 
drawing  as  It  Is  being  delivered,  to 
see  that  no  cut  work  Is  made,  for  this 
causes  a  lot  of  trouble  In  subsequent 
processes.  All  drawing  as  it  is  de- 
livered in  full  cans  at  the  finisher 
drawing  should  be  marked  with  chalk 
so  that  it  may  always  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  staples,  kinds  ana 
weights.  These  silvers  are  then  put 
through  the  slubber  and  made  into 
.60  hank  roving,  after  which  tbey  are 
made  Into  the  following  hank  roving 
at  the  different  processes  named:  For 
the  2  -40s  yam,  first  Intermediate,  2 
hank,  and  second,  8  hank;  for  2-30s 
yarn,  first  intermediate,  2  hank,  and 
second,  6  hank;  for  2-20s  yarn,  first 
intermediate,  1.25  hank,  and  second,  4 
hank;  for  2-16s  yarn,  first  Intermedi- 
ate, 1,  and  3  at  the  second  Intermedi- 
ate. These  ravings  obould  be  slsed 
once  a  day,  six  bobbins  being  sixed 
from  each  different  hank. 

WATCH  TOUR  TWIST 
to  see  that  you  are  putting  In  neither 
too  much  nor  too  little,  and  also  your 
tension  to  see  that  you  are  not  putting 
too  great  a  strain  on  the  yarn  and 
thus  making  strained  or  unevenly 
drawn  roving.  The  layers  per  Inch  are 
also  another  Important  point,  and  for 
the  hank  rovlngs  given  above  a  good 
number  is  as  follows:  For  the  3  hank. 
20  layers  per  Inch;  for  t  hank,  26  lay- 
ers; 6  hank,  33  layers,  and  for  8  hanks. 
38  layers.  The  top  leather  rolls  should 
always  be  kept  in  good  condition  and 
if  not  should  be  sent  to  be  recovered. 
In  putting  in  new  rolls  always  put  two 
new  rolls  on  the  same  arbor  and  not, 
as  Is  sometimes  done,  one  old  roll  and 
one  new  roll.  Keep  rolls  well  oiled 
and  also  the  spindle  stops,  which 
should  be  oiled  at  least  once  a  month. 
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The  roving  Is  next  spun  on  spinning 
frames  Into  40a,  30a,  20a  and  16a,  re- 
spectively. The  particulars  for  these 
Iramea.  with  the  exception  of  the  16b, 
have  been  previously  given.  For  spin- 
ning 16a  filling  use  a  frame  having  a 
SK-inch  gauge,  114,-lnch  diameter  ring 
and  a  614-Inch  traverse  with  a  spindle 
speed  of  7,000  revolutions  per  minute 
of  the  spindles.  The  yarn  1b  then  put 
through  several  special  processes  dif- 
ferent from  the  machinery  used  for 
regular  cloth  warp  and  Oiling,  when  It 
Is  ready  for  the  auspender  loom. 

Dyeing  Particular*. 
SKY  BLUE. 
One  per  cent  diamine  sky  bine  FP.; 
2  per  cent  sal  soda;  20  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's. 

PINK. 
One-half  per  cent  Ertka  pink  Q. ;  1 
per  cent  sal  soda;   10  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's. 

LIGHT  GREEN. 
One-half  per  cent  diamine  fast  yel- 
low B.;  %  per  cent  diamine  green  G.; 
1  per  cent  sal  soda;  10  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's. 

YELLOW. 

One  per  cent  chryaophenlne;  2  per 

cent  sal  soda;  20  per  cent  Glauber's. 

RED. 

Two  per  cent  diamine  fast  red  F.; 

1  per  cent  sal  soda;  20  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's. 

SCARLET. 
Three  per  cent  benao  fast  red  4  B.; 

2  per  cent  sal  soda;  20  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's salt 

SLATE. 
One  per  cent  diamine  black  BH.; 
14  per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow  A.;  1 
per  cent  sal  soda;   20  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's  salt 

BROWN. 

Two  per  cent  diamine  brown  B.;   M 

per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow  A.;  2  per 

cent  ssl  soda;   20  per  cent  Glauber's 

salt 

NAVY  BLUE. 
Three  per  cent  diamine  dark  bluu 
B.;    1  per  cent  aal  soda;   20  per  cent 
Glauber's. 


BLACK. 

Five    per    cent    oxydlamine    black 

NA.;  2  per  cent  sal  soda;  20  per  cent 

Glauber's;    after-treat  with  fonnalde- 

BRONZE. 
Three  per  cent  diamine  bronse  G.;  2 
per  cent  sal  soda;  20  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's. 

ECRU. 
Two  ounces  diamine  catechlne  G.; 
%  pound  aal  soda;   10  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's. _____ 

INDIAN  DIMITY 

Under  the  head  of  dimity  are  a  va- 
riety of  cotton  fabrics  characterised 
by  stripes  and  cords,  in  both  warp  and 
fllllng  way  or  the  fabric,  but  more  com- 
monly the  stripes  and  cords  are  In 
the  warp  only. 

Dimity  originally  was  understood  to 
mean  a  stout  cotton  fabric  with  raised 
stripes,  cords,  crimps  or  ridges  in  the 
warp  way  of  the  fabric.  These  fabrics 
were  further  ornamented  by  being 
printed  in  various  colors  lengthwise  of 
the  fabric,  In  small  patterns.  This 
fabric  was  principally  used  for  furni- 
ture covering  and  for  like  purposes. 

Under  the  head  of  Indian  dimity  is  a 
class  of  fabrics  somewhat  similar  to 
the  dimity  described  above,  but  made 
with  finer  yarn  and  used  principally  as 
a  dreaa  fabric 

The  stripes  and  cords,  however,  con 
striate 

THE  CHARACTERISTIC  FEATURE, 
of  the  fabric;  the  fabric  without  these 
stripes  and  cords  would  In  all  respects 
resemble  a  fair  quality  of  lawn,  ba- 
tiste or  muslin. 

The  cords  in  an  Indian  dimity  ap- 
pear in  the  fabric  at  regular  Intervals 
across  the  entire  width.  These  cords 
may  be  effected  by  working  two  or 
more  ends  on  the  same  harness  or  by 
using  a  coarser  thread  than  the  body 
of  the  warp.  The  cord  usually  inter* 
laces  with  the  filling  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ground;  that  is,  on  the 
plain  weave  order.  In  addition  to  these 
cords,  the  fabric,  after  it  Is  woven.  Is 
printed  In  stripes  In  the  direction  of 
DigtizedbyVaOOSlC 
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the  warp,  with  high  colors.  The  pat- 
terns of  these  stripes  are  usually  con 
ventionallied  floral  figures.  These 
floral  stripes  may  alternate  with  an 
appropriate  geometrical  figured  stripe. 
In  the  latter  stripe  the  colors  are  usu- 
ally more  subdued,  thus  producing 
contrast  and  variety,  a  very  desirable 
feature  In  a  dress  fabric,  especially  so 
In  the  cheaper  grades  of  printed  dress 
fabrics. 

Varying  the  quality  of  cotton  fabrics 
Is  such  a  general  practice  and  Is  car- 
ried to  such  au  extent  that  some  fab- 
rics lose  their  individuality;  a  fabric 
such  as  an  Indian  dimity,  that  has 
features  in  addition  to  Its  construc- 
tion, has  considerable  scope  for  varia- 
tion, consequently  we  find  various 
grades  and  styles  or  Indian  dimity— 
some  In  which  the  cords  are  much 
farther  apart  than  In  others,  or  suf- 
ficiently spaced  to  allow  the  stripe  to 
be  printed  between  the  raised  cords, 
and  others  in  which  the  cords  are  very 
close  together,  with  but  two  or  three 
ends  between  eacb  cord.  (See  weave 
Fig.  1.)  In  printed  fabrics  of  this 
character  where  the  printed  patterns 
are  In  the  form  of  a  stripe,  the  cords 
should  not  be  too  prominent,  or,  if 
they  must  be  prominent,  the  printed 
stripe  should  be  of  such  a  design  that 
the  outline  is  of  an  Indefinite  charac- 
ter, so  that  if  any  inaccuracy  occurs  In 
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the  printing,  that  is,  if  the  cloth  does 
not  run  perfectly  straight  through  the 
printing  machine,  and  the  printed 
stripe  interlaces  too  much  with  the 
cord,  it  appears  as  if  the  printed  stripe 
was  promiscuously  placed  on  the  fab- 
ric. The  neatest  patterns  are  those  In 
which  the  ends  are  not  very  promi- 


nent and  the  stripe  is  printed  over 
them  at  apparently  regular  intervals. 
Fig.  2  represents  the  dra wing-In  draft; 
Fig.  3  the  reeding  plan. 

ANALYSIS  OF  FABRIC. 

Width  of  warp  in  reed,  304  inches; 

width   of  fabric   finished,   28   inches; 

ends  per  Inch  finished,  M;   1,300  x  2 

reed;  ends  In  warp,  2,724. 

DraHlnf :      1-1  B!-  whit*  la   1    bad. 


Take-up  of  warp  during  weaving,  S 
per  cent;  warp  yarn,  1-80;  filling  yarn, 
1-100.    Picks  per  Inch,  76. 

LOOM    REQUIRED. 

Light-weight  cotton  fabrics,  such  ss 
an  Indian  dimity,  may  be  woven  on 
any  light  built  single  box  loom.  The 
principal  conalderatlon  should  be  giv- 
en to  the  speed  of  the  loom,  as  fabrics 
of  this  class  require  large  production 
in  order  to  amply  compensate  the 
manufacturers  for  making  them.  High- 
speed looms  would  answer  (or  weav- 
ing this  class  of  goods. 
FINISHING. 

The  fabric,  after  it  1b  woven,  Is 
bleached,  then  slightly  stiffened  by 
Immersing  In  a  light  solution  of  thte. 
The  size  may  be  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients:  Oour,  wax  and  gel- 
atine. After  the  sizing  the  fabric  Is 
dried,  then  slightly  sprinkled  with 
water,  then  run  through  a  rotary 
press,  after  which  follows  the  print- 
ing process.  The  fabric  Is  then  again 
slightly  pressed  in  order  to  take  out 
the  creases  which  It  contracted  dur- 
ing the  printing;  then  It  Is  made  up 
Into  laps  or  rolls. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  yarns  that  make  up  Indian 
dimity  are  made  In  mills  of  the  third 
division,  as  given  in  a  previous  ar- 
ticle. The  fabric  Is  generally  made 
from  peeler  or  Sea  Island  cotton  of 
from  1  7-16  to  1H  Inch  staple.  Tho 
sample  under  description  Is  composed 
of  1-lOOs  filling  yarn  and  1-  80s  warp 
yarn  and  for  this  article  we  will  con- 
sider both  yarns  to  be  made  from  ltt- 
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Inch  staple,  Florida  Sea  Island  cotton. 
Particular  care  should  be  paid  to  the 
mixing  ol  this  cotton  and  all  bales 
not  up  to  grade  and  staple  should  not 
be  used.  At  the  mixing  bin  the  good 
silver  from  the  machines  up  to  the 
slubber  should  be  mixed  with  the  raw 
stock.  Too  much  waste  should  not  be 
mixed  on  account  of  making  the  lap 
fleece.  As  this  cotton  Is  of  a  long 
staple  It  Is  very  easy  to  put  neps  into 
It,  and  thus  too  great  a  speed  of  the 
beater  of  the  picker  should  not  be 
allowed.  The  beater  should  be  run 
Just  fast  enough  to  take  out  the  dirt. 
This  speed  varies,  on  different  stocks 
of  the  same  length  of  staple,  from 
800  to  1,350  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. A  good  average  speed  of  a  two- 
bladed,  rigid  type  of  beater  for  the 
breaker  Is  1,200  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, and  for  the  finisher,  1,025  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  This  latter  speed 
gives  the  cotton  passing  through  It 
about  29  beats  or  blows  per  inch.  Sea 
Island  cotton  Is  generally  put  through 
only  two  processes  of  pickers  and 
sometimes  does  not  even  pass  through 
an  opener,  although  this  is  an  excep- 
tion rather  than  a  rule.  At  the  break- 
er picker  the  lap  at  the  front  end 
weighs  30  pounds  or  a  12-ounce  lap. 
These  are  put  up  and  doubled  4  into 
1  at  the  finisher  picker,  and  the  total 
weight  of  lap  at  this  machine  Is  29^4 
pounds,  or  a  10-ounce  lap.  A  varia- 
tion of  one-half  pound  either  side  of 
standard  weight  Is  allowed.  These 
laps  are  put  up  at  the  card.    The 

DRAFT  OF  THIS  MACHINE 

for  this  stock  varies  according  to  the 
Idea  of  the  one  in  charge,  but  should 
sot  be  less  than  125.  The  top  flats 
should  be  clothed  with  No.  36s  wire 
and  should  inake  one  complete  revolu- 
tion every  36  minutes.  The  speed  of 
the  Ucker-tn  should  be  less  than  that 
used  for  shorter  and  coarser  cottons 
and  should  not  exceed  300  revolutions 
per  minute,  as  it  Is  claimed  that  this 
speed  Is  high  enough  to  tear  It  apart 
and  clean  it  thoroughly  and  still  not 
put  neps  Into  It  The  doffer  should  be 
of  as  large  a  diameter  as  possible  and 
should  be  clothed  with  No.  36a  wire 


fillet  The  cylinder  fillet  should  be 
No.  34s.  The  weight  of  the  sliver 
should  be  about  37  grains  and  the 
production,  per  week  of  60  hours,  360 
pounds.  Clean,  strip,  and  grind  cards, 
as  has  been  already  stated  in  previous 
articles.  The  silver  Is  then  taken  to 
the  silver  lap  machine  and  for  an  Sc- 
inch lap  is  doubled  14  into  1.  The 
weight  of  the  sliver  at  the  front  of  this 
machine  is  230  grains  per  yard  of  lap. 
Watch  your  stop-motions  on  this 
machine.  The  laps  are  put  up  at  the 
ribbon  lap  machine  and  doubled  6  Into 
1,  although  some  mills  make  a  heavier 
lap  at  the  silver  lap  machine,  and  only 
double  6  Into  1  at  the  ribbon  lap  ma- 
chine. The  weight  per  yard  of  lap  at 
the  front  of  this  machine  is  210  grains. 
The  rolls  of  the  sliver  lap  machine  for 
this  stock  are  set  as  follows:  Front  to 
middle,  1%  inches;  middle  to  back, 
1%  inches  and  for  the  ribbon  tap, 
front  to  second,  1%  Inches;  second  to 
third,  1%,  Inches;  third  to  back,  1% 
inches.  The  laps  are  put  up  at  the 
comber  and  doubled  either  6  or  8 
into  1,  according  to  the  number  of 
heads  that  the  comber  contains,  which 
we  will  consider  to  be  6.  The  silver 
from  this  machine  weighs  35  grains 
per  yard;  25  per  cent  waste  is  taken 
out  and  the  speed  of  the  machine  Is 
90  nips  per  minute.  Use  setting  and 
timing  previously  given  for  this  grade 
of  stock.  The  cotton  Is  next  put 
through  two  processes  of 

DRAWING  FRAMES, 
the  speed  of  the  front  roll  being  350 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  the 
weight  of  the  sliver  at  the  finisher 
drawing  being  60  grains  per  yard.  It 
is  an  Important  point  to  prevent  all 
singles  and  doubles  at  this  machine 
and  to  help  make  perfect  drawing 
all  stop-motions  should  be  In  perfect 
condition.  Another  important  part  to 
watch  la  the  setting  of  the  rolls.  For 
this  stock  a  good  rule  Is  as  follows: 
Front  to  second,  IK  Inches;  second 
to  third,  11  Inches;  third  to  back,  11 
inches.  These  settings  may  be  used 
at  both  drawings,  although  If  settings 
are  closed  up  1-16  of  an  Inch  between 
each  roll  at  the  finisher  drawing  It 
will  not  Injure  the  staple. 
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The  top  leather  rolls  of  the  silver 
lap,  ribbon  lap,  comber,  and  drawing 
frames  should  be  kept  in  perfect  con- 
dition and  always  well  varnished.  A 
stock  of  new  and  newly  Tarnished 
rolls  should  always  be  kept  on  hand 
and  the  rolls  on  the  machine  examined 
frequently  to  see  that  they  are  per- 
fect. Oood  recipes  for  varnish  have 
been  previously  given.  Parts  of  the 
machines  to  which  It  is  not  a  general 
custom  to  give  much  notice  are  the 
clearers.  Now  they  are  Impor- 
tant and  should  be  looked  after 
carefully  to  see  that  they  are  doing 
their  doty  properly.  This  refers  to 
both  top  and  bottom  clearers  on  all 
machines  on  which  they  are  used. 

At  the  slubber  the  drawing  Is  made 
Into  .SO  hank  roving.  At  this  machine 
watch  the  top  rolls,  the  build  of  the 
bobbin,  the  lay,  twist,  tension  and 
traverse  motion.  For  this  stock  the 
front  rolls  are  generally  varnished 
and  if  it  is  in  a  mill  made  to  run  this 
length  of  stock  the  top  and  bottom 
front  rolls  are  of  a  larger  diameter  so 
that  the  stock  will  not  lick  up  so 
easily.  The  roller  settings  for  the 
slubber  are  as  follows:  front  to  middle, 
1%    inches;    middle   to   back,   1%    in 

THE  SLUBBER  ROVING 

Is  then  put  through  three  more  proc- 
esses of  fly  frames,  the  hank  roving 
made  at  each  process  being  as  fol- 
lows: First  intermediate,  2.25:  second, 
5.  and  fine,  IS  hank  for  warp  yarn 
and  20  hank  for  filling  yarn.  The 
warp  yarn  Is  ring  spun  on  a  frame 
having  a  1%-lnch  diameter  ring,  5*4- 
inch  traverse,  39.08  twist  per  Inch  and 
a  spindle  speed  of  9,600  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  yarn  is  then  spooled 
and  warped  and  then  run  through  a 
slasher,  after  which  It  Is  drawn  In 
and  is  then  ready  to  weave.  A  good 
slasher  size  for  this  yarn  is  as  fol- 
lows: Water,  ioj  gallons;  potato 
starch,  70  pounds:  tallow,  7  pounds: 
Yorkshire  gum,  3  pounds;  white  soap, 
2  pounds.  Boll  two  hours  and  let 
stand  10  hours  before  using.  Keep 
agitator  running  and  keep  size  almost 
at  a  boiling  point  when  sizing.  The 
yarn  for  filling  Is  generally  mule  spun, 


Colors  for  Printing. 
PALE  VIOLET. 

Prepare  ten  gallons  of  printing  paste 
with  one  pound  chrome  violet  H  for 
printing;  60  pounds  gum  solution  1. 
1;  two  pounds  glycerine;  3314  1 
water.  Heat  to  about  160  degi 
allow  to  cool,  then  add  2>4 
formic  acid,  90  per  cent;  1  pound  ace- 
tate chrome,  32  degrees  Tw. 
DEEP  VIOLET. 

For  10  gallons  paste,  10  pounds 
chrome  violet  M  for  printing;  St 
pounds  starch  tragacanth  66  :  1,001; 
34  pounds  water.  Heat  to  about  ISO 
degrees  F.,  allow  to  cool;  add  tVj 
pounds  formic  acid,  90  per  cent;  314 
pounds  acetate  of  chrome,  32  degrees 
Tw. 

BLUE. 

For  10  gallons  paste,  1*14  pounds 
chrome  fast  blue  F  R  for  printing:  34 
pounds  chrome  violet  M  for  printing; 
45  pounds  starch  tragacanth  thicken- 
ing; 12  pounds  water;  heat  to  about 
160  degrees  F.;  allow  to  cool  then  add 
three  pounds  hyraldlte  A,  dissolved  in 
314  pounds  water;  one  pound  form- 
aldehyde, 40  per  cent;  214  pounds 
formic  acid:  15  pounds  acetate  of 
chrome;  steam  through  Mather  A 
Piatt.  The  pieces  are  then  left  exposed 
to  the  air  tor  several  hours,  passed 
through  a  weak  chrome  bath,  washed, 
soaped,  rinsed  and  dried. 
SKY  BLUE. 

Two  and  one-half  ounces  allaarue 
blue  S  P;  214  pints  gum  thickening;  1 
quart  water;  %  pint  acetate  chrome 
32  degrees  Tw.  Print  and  steam  and 
soap. 

PEA    GREEN. 

Two  pints  alizarine  green  D  0 
paste;  114  gallons  tragacanth  thick- 
ening; 1  gill  acetate  of  chrome  32  de- 
grees Tw.;  2  quarts  water.  Print 
steam  and  soap. 

PINK. 

Four   ounces    rhodamlne    6    Q;    H 
pint    water;      114    quarts   tragacanth 
thickening;   14  pint  acetic  acid,  9  de 
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One  pound  brilliant  Rhodullne  red 
B  D;  1  Kill  glycerine;  2  pints  water; 
l\i  pounds  acetic  acid,  9  degrees  Tw.; 
1  gallon  gum  water,  1  :  1;  2  pints 
acetic  acid,  tannic  acid  solution,  1  :  t. 
Print,  steam  one  hour,  aoap. 
PURPLE. 

Five  ounces  methyl  violet  2  R;  2^4 
quarts  water;  3  pints  acetic  acid,  9 
degrees  Tw.;  1%  gallons  gum  water 
1:1;  1%  pints  acetic  acid,  tannic  acid 
solution  1:1.  Print,  steam  one  hour, 
aoap. 


GRENADINE 


Grenadine  Is  a  fine  gauzy  dress  fab- 
ric made  with  various  combinations  of 
materials,  such  as  silk  and  cotton,  silk 
and  wool,  or  cotton  and  wool,  and 
some  of  the  cheaper  grades  are  made 
with  all  cotton  yams. 

The  fabric  Is  plain  and  loosely  wo- 
ven and  Invariably  ornamented  by 
stripes,  sometimes  in  both  warp  and 
filling,  but  usually  In  the  warp  only. 
These  stripes  may  be  of  an  ordinary 
aatln  or  uneven  sided  twill  weave.  In 
the  better  grades  or  grenadine  the 
ornamentation  Is  more  Intricate,  that 
Is,  the  figuring  Is  of  such  a  character 
that  It  requires  a  special  loom,  such 
as  a  lappet  or  swivel  loom.  If  the 
figuring  Is  to  be  effected  by  means  of 
an  extra  filling,  the  swivel  loom  Is 
used.  With  the  use  of  this  loom  the 
figuring  is  In  the  form  of  spots  or 
set  figures  over  the  entire  fabric. 

The  grenadine  of  which  the  analysis 
will  follow.  Is  a  cotton  warp  and  silk 
filling  fabric,  ornamented  with  a  alg- 
zag  warp  stripe,  effected  by  the  lappet 
attachment  to  the  loom. 

This  method  of  forming  stripes  on  a 
fabric  was  In  use  prior  to  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  swivel  loom.  The  method 
of  operation  In  this  class  of  weaving 
consists  of  passing  an  Independent  set 
of  threads  through  a  series  of  needles 
set  In  a  frame.  This  frame  Is  situated 
between  the  reed  and  shuttle  race  way 
of  the  lay. 


This  frame  Is  arranged  so  as  to  slide 
horizontally  to  and  fro.  This  sliding 
is  regulated  by  the  pattern  chain,  and 
the  needles  are  lowered  at  the  proper 
time,  so  ae  to  allow  the  figuring 
threads  to  Interlace  with  the  ground 
cloth,  by  passing  the  filling  over  the 
figuring  threads,  thereby  binding  the 
figuring  threads  Into  the  ground  struc- 
ture of  the  fabric.  The  movements  of 
the  needles  may  be  timed  so  as  to  In- 
terweave with  the  ground  cloth  at 
each  throw  of  the  shuttle  or  other- 
wise, as  may  be  desired.  The  figuring 
threads,  however,  must  be  on  a  sep- 
arate warp  beam  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  take-up  during  weaving. 

Diagram,  Fig.  1,  illustrates  the 
method  or  Interlacing  the  figuring 
threads  Into  the  ground  structure  of 
the  fabric. 

This  fabric,  as  mentioned  above,  Is 
of  an  openwork  texture.  The  construc- 
tion, that  la,  the  ends  and  picks  per 
inch  in  the  ground  structure  of  the 
fabric,  should  be  of  such  a  number  as 
to  make  the  fabric  firm  enough  to 
fulfill  Its  purposes.  As  the  fabric  la 
used  entirely  for  dress  goods,  it  Is 
subjected  to  considerable  wear.  In 
order  to  retain  Its  characteristic  fea- 
ture, that  is.  transparency  or  open- 
ness of  texture,  the  ends  and  picks 
per  Jn'ch  should  be  of  such  a  number 
that  in  the  finished  fabric  the  meshes 
will  be  no  larger  than  the  diameter 
of  the  yarn  used  in  toe  fabric;  other- 
wise the  fabric  will  not  wear  satis- 
factorily. 

From  the  above  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  order  to  produce  a  fabric  that 
Is  satisfactory  in  all  its  aspects,  via., 
appearance,  feet  or  handle  and  wear- 
ing qualities,  absolute  accuracy  is  re- 
quired In  calculating  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  fabric.  Grenadine  may 
be  woven  in  the  gray,  then  dyed  any 
color  desired,  or  the  warp  may  be 
dyed  In  the  hank  and  the  Oiling  dyed 
after  it  is  woven  into  the  fabric.  In 
the  better  grades  these  fabrics  are 
usually  woven  with  dyed  yarns.  The 
prevailing  color  for  grenadines  Is  solid 
black. 

ANALYSIS. 

Width  of  warp  In  reed,  30  Inches; 

width  of  fabric  finished,  27.6  inches; 
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ends  per  inch  In  reed,  84;  ends  per 
Inch  finished,  92.  Reed,  42x2;  take-up 
of  ground  warp  during  weaving,  6  per 
cent;  take-up  of  figuring  warp  daring 
weaving,  12  times  the  length  of  fabric 
woven;  ground  warp,  1-SDs  cotton;  fig- 
uring warp,  2-40s  mercerised  cotton. 
In  the  drawing  in,  the  ground  warp 
only  is  drawn  through  the  heddlea  in 
the  harness;  the  figuring  warp  passes 
over  the  harness  Into  the  eyes  of  the 
needles,  the  needles  being  in  front  of 
the  reed.     The  figuring   warp   Is  not 


entirely  on  the  character  of  figure  to 
be  woven.  The  Jacquard  loom  is  use! 
when  the  fabric  is  to  be  ornamented 
by  large  broken  plaids,  requiring  too 
many  ends  to  be  conveniently  handled 
on  a  dobby  loom. 

FINISHING. 
The  liner  grade  of  grenadine  re 
quires  very  little  attention  aa  regards 
finishing.  After  the  fabric  comes  from 
the  loom  it  is  examined  for  broken 
threads  or  picks.  The  finishing  Is  prac- 


drawn  through  the  reed,  but  is  guided 
entirely  by  the  needles. 

Filling:  114  dram  Bilk,  picks,  90  per 
inch  finished. 

Fig.  2  shows  ground  and  figure 
weave. 

Fig.  3  ground  warp  drawlng-in  draft. 
LOOMS   USED. 

These  fabrics  are  woven  on  various 
looms,  various  makes  of  dobby  looms, 
lappet,  swivel  or  Jacquard,  depending 


tlcally  in  the  weaving.  If  the  fabric  Is 
perfect  when  it  comes  from  the  loom, 
It  is  run  through  the  rotary  press,  sub- 
jected to  a  little  steaming  and  slight 
pressure,  and  then  made  up  into  laps 
ready   for  the   consumer. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  counts  of  yarn  used  for  the 
warp  In  the  sample  described  above 
for  grenadine  are  1-COs  ground  warp 
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and  2-40b  for  figuring  warp.  The  sta- 
ple cotton  used  for  the  ground  warp 
would  be  about  l|-lncb  tor  Allen 
or  peeler  cotton,  while  that  used 
for  the  figuring  warp,  which  1b 
mercerized,  would  be  made  from 
an  Egyptian  or  Sea  Inland  cotton, 
which  1b  especially  adapted  lor  mer- 
cerizing purposes,  of  1%  inch  staple. 
The  1%-lnch  peeler  cotton  woutd  be 


er,  40  pounds  or  a  18-ounce  lap.  Inter 
mediate,  38  pounds  or  a  12-oance  lap, 
and  at  the  finisher,  a  38-pound  or  a  13- 
onnce  lap.  For  the  Sea  Island  stock 
there  would  be  an  opener  and  two 
processes  of  pickers,  the  speed  of  a 
rigid,  two-bladed  beater  being  as  fol- 
lows: 1,300  revolutions  per  minute  at 
breaker  and  1,200  re  volutions  per  min- 
ute at  finisher;  the  weight  of  the  lap 


put  through  an  opener  and  three  proc- 
esses of  pickers,  the  speed  of  a  two- 
bladed  beater  being  as  follows: 
Breaker,  1,500  revolutions  per  minute; 
Intermediate,  1,400  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  finisher,  1,400  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  weights  of  the  lap 
for  this  fabric  would  be,  at  the  break- 


would  be  34  pounds  or  a  10-ounce  lap 
at  breaker,  and  at  the  finisher  30 
pounds  or  a  I0H-ounce  lap.  For 
general  Instructions  for  mixing  and 
picking,  nse  those  that  have  been  pre  - 
vlously  given.  At  the  card  the  partic- 
ulars used  for  the  peeler  cotton  are: 
A  draft  of  not  less  than  110,  with  a 
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llcker-ln  spaed  of  800  revolution*  per 
minute,  flats  (110)  making  one  com- 
plete revolution  every  35  minutes. 
The  speed  of  the  cylinder  Is  160  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  production 
should  be  500  pounds  with  a  45-grain 
sliver  for  60  hours  per  week. 

FOR  SEA  ISLAND  STOCK 
the  draft  should  not  be  less  than  ISO. 
The  speed  of  the  licker-ln  1b  276  rev- 
olutions per  minute,  flat  1  revolution 
In  35  minutes,  the  weight  of  sliver  40 


out  and  the  settings  and  timings  used 
are  the  same  as  those  given  In  the  *r 
tide  on  Indian  dimity. 
VARNISH. 
Do  not  use  the  same  varnish  for  the 
sliver  lap,  ribbon  lap  and  draw  hot 
rolls  and  the  leather  detaching  rolls  of 
the  comber.  For  the  latter  use  a  rat 
nlsh.that  has  less  glue  and  a  dead  fin- 
ish, while  for  the  former  rolls  use  * 
roll  with  a  smooth,  glossy  finish,  bni 
use  a  varnish   that  does  not  pet!  or 


grains  per  yard  and  the  production 
350  pounds  per  week.  The  wire  fillet 
used  for  both  stocks  should  be  34s 
for  cylinder  and  36s  for  top  flats  and 
doffer.  Use  as  large  a  doffer  as  pos- 
sible. The  Betting  points  bave  been 
given  previously  for  these  stocks. 
Strip  three  times  a  day  and  grind 
each  card  at  least  a  day  every  month. 
Both  the  Sea  Island  and  the  peeler 
cottons  for  this  class  of  goods  are 
combed  and  for  this  article  we  will 
suppose  that  an  8%-lnch  lap  Is  used. 


For 


THE  PEELER  STOCK 


crack  easily.  Always  keep  rolls  veil 
varnished  and  In  good  condition.  Tte 
comber  sliver  is  next  put  through  wo 
processes  of  drawing  frames,  the 
doublings  being  S  into  1  at  the  break- 
er for  peeler  and  6  Into  1  for  Set 
Island,  while  at  the  breaker  the 
doubling  is  6  Into  1  for  both  stocks. 


the  ends  are  doubled  14  into  1  at  the 
silver  lap  machine  or,  as  It  is  some- 
times called,  the  small  doubler,  the 
weight  per  yard  of  the  lap  being  300 
grains,  and  at  tUe  ribbon  lap  or  large 
doubler  these  laps  are  doubled  6  In- 
to 1,  the  weight  of  the  lap  being  2S0 
grains  per  yard.  These  laps  are  pox 
up  at  the  comber  and  doubled  6  into 
1.  The  percentage  of  waste  taken  out 
Is  16  and  the  weight  of  the  sliver  Is 
45  grains  per  yard.  Use  settings  and 
timings  previously  given.  For  the  Sea 
Island  stock  the  weight  at  the  sliver 
lap  is  230  grains  per  yard  and  these 
laps  are  doubled  6  into  1  at  the  rib- 
bon lap  machine,  the  weight  of  the 
lap  being  215  grains  per  yard.  At  the 
comber  the  doublings  are  6  Into  1  and 
the  weight  of  sliver  Is  35  grains  per 
yard;   20  per  cent  of  waste   Is  taken 


Fig.  4. 

If  metallic  rolls  are  used  they  should 
be  spread  ft  of  an  Inch  farther  apart 
than  when  leather  top  rolls  are  used. 
Watch  the  stop-motions.  The  weight 
of  the  drawing  sliver  at  the  finisher 
drawing  Is  75  grains  per  yard  for  the 
peeler  and  60  grains  for  the  Sea  Island 

stock. 
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At  the  slubber  the  silver  for  60* 
yarn  Is  made  up  Into  .50  hank  roving. 
alter  which  It  passes  through  three 
processes  of  fly  frames  or  speeders, 
being  made  Into  the  follow- 
ing hank  roving  at  each  process: 
1st  Intermediate,  1  bank;  2d  interme- 
dlate,  3  hank,  and  fine  frame,  IS  hank. 
The  Sea  Island  stock  Is  made  Into  .70 
hank  at  the  slubber  and  passes 
through  two  processes  of  fly  frames, 
where  It  Is  made  Into  2.26  hank  rov- 
ing at  1st  Intermediate  and  8  hank  at 
finisher  frame.  Use  all  the  precau- 
tions given  In  previous  lessons  as  to 
rolls,  etc.,  and  remember  that  the  Sea 
Island  stock 

REQUIRES  LESS  TWIST 
per  Inch  than  the  peeler.  The  peeler 
cotton  Is  made  Into  60s  hank  on  a 
warp  spinning  frame,  the  particulars 
of  which  have  been  given  In  a  pre- 
vious article,  while  the  Sea  Island  la 
made  Into  40s  yarn  on  a  warp  frame 
having  a  1^-lnch  diameter  ring  with 
a  6-lnch  traverse  and  a  spindle  speed 
of  10,000  revolutions  per  minute;  this 
Is  then  twisted  and  put  through  the 
mercerizing  process,  after  which  It  la 
ready  for  use. 

A  good  slasher  sizing  for  60s  yarn 
for  light-weight  cloth  Is  as  follows: 
Water,  100  gallons;  potato  starch,  G4 
pounds;  Yorkshire  gum,  2  pounds,  and 
white  soap,  1%  pounds. 

Dyeing   Particulars, 

Dyed  In  jig  machine. 
BLACK. 

8  per  cent  thlon  black  TOO.;  8  pet 
cent  sulphide  sodium;  3  per  cent  soda 
ash;  20  per  cent  salt. 
BLUE. 

6  per  cent  thlon  bine  11.;  10  per  cent 
sulphfde  sodium;  3  per  cent  soda  ash; 
20  per  cent  salt 

Dye  and  rinse  well.  After-treat  with 
2  per  cent  peroxide  sodium;  8  per 
cent  sulphate  magnesia;  8  per  cent 
acetic  acid,  8  degrees  Be.  Dissolve  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  first,  then  put 
In  the  peroxide  of  sodium  in  small 
Quantities,  and  enter  the  goods;  work 


for  20  minutes  first;  then  run  the 
acetic  acid  into  the  bath,  and  gradually 
Increase  the  heat  to  about  ISO  de- 
grees F. 

BROWN. 
4  per  cent  thlon  brown  R.;  4  per 
cent  thlon  brown  O,;  2  per  cent  thlon 
orange  N.;  12  per  cent  sulphide  so* 
dlum ;  3  per  cent  soda  aah ;  30  per  cent 
salt 


BRMANTE 


Brllllante  Is  a  cotton  fabric  of  light 
or  medium  weight,  distinguished  by 
small,  detached  figures,  usually  of  geo- 
metrical or  simple  character,  arranged 
on  a  plain  ground.  The  figures  are 
formed  with  the  filling,  which  is  soft 
twisted. 

The  object  sought  is  to  cover  the 
warp  with  the  filling  as  much  as  pos- 


Fig.  1. 

albte,  both  In  the  ground  and  figure. 
It  Is  obtained  by  using  warp  yarns 
considerably  finer  than  those  used  for 
the  filling  In  the  same  piece,  aided  by 
the  alack  twist  In  the  filling. 

The  goods  are  used  principally  for 
shirtwaists   and    dress    goods. 

Fig.  1  Illustrates  a  typical  brllllante 
fabric,  the  analysis  of  which  shows 
the  following  data:  88  sley,  66  picks, 
60b  warp,  30s  ailing;  finished  width, 
26%  inches.  The  pattern  la  complete 
on  100  ends  and  84  picks.  The  figures 
are  arranged  In  Irregular  positions,  8 
In  a  repeat 
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One  of  the  figures  Is  illustrated  lu 
Fie.  3;   marks  represent  Oiling. 

Like  many  other  cotton  fabrics, 
goods  under  this  name  are  made  In  va- 
rious grades,  variations  In  the  counts 
of  yam  a  necessitating  corresponding 
variations   In  the  counts  of  cloth.    A 


fabric  under  consideration,  shown  In 
Pig.  3,  has  a  filling  so  coarse,  as  com- 
pared with  the  warp,  that  It  has  the 
appearance  of  a  poplin  ground.  This 
is  a  dobby  pattern,  the  spots  being 
arranged  In  a  4-end  sateen  or  broken 
crow  order.  Each  spot  Is  made  by  the 
filling  covering  nine  ends  on  two 
picks,  as  In  Pig.  4.  The  float  of  the 
second  pick  of  each  alternate  spot  Is 
moved  over  two  ends. 

LOOM    REQUIRED. 

Host  brllliante  patterns  necessitate 

the  use  of  a  Jacquard  head.  A  machine 

of  300  or  400  hooks  gives  ample  scope 

for  designs.    The  goods  being  of  firm 


One  warp  and  one  filling  only  are  re- 
quired. 

There  being  but  little  scope  for  de- 
veloping other  than  small  designs  of 
this  type,  on  dobby  looms,  they  are 
made  to  but  little  extent  on  tbese 
looms.  Experience  has  taught  that 
patterns  like  Pig.  3  require  too  many 
harnesses  on  a  dobby  loom  for  weal- 
ing plain  to  the  best  advantage. 
FINISHING. 

These  goods  are  usually  subjected 
to  the  English  or  French  nainsook  fin- 
ishes, mercerised  or  printed.  By  the 
English  finish  the  fabric,  after  it 
leaves  the  loom,  Is  boiled  off,  then 
bleached,  after  which  It  Is  softened  by 
immersing  In  a  light  solution  of  glyc- 
erine, or  cocoanut  oil,  and  flour  or 
farina,  after  which  It  is  dried  by  pass- 
ing over  heated  cylinders,  then  run 
through  a  rotary  press  with  very  light 
pressure.  In  the  French  finish,  after 
the  fabric  is  bleached  It  Is  stiffened  by 
Immersing  In  a  solution  of  size,  com- 
posed of  the  following  lngr«dlenU: 
flour,  wax  and  gelatine,  after  which 
the  fabric  is  dried,  then  slightly  sprin- 
kled with  water,  then  run  through  the 
calender,  which  completes  the  finish- 
ing process. 

The  fabric  Illustrated  In  Fig.  1  has 
undergone  the  mercerising  process  of 
finishing,  having  been  mercerized  In 
the  piece.  Brllliante  is  a  type  of  goods 
In  which  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
pattern  are  improved  by  the  mercer- 
izing  process. 

When  they  are  printed,  the  printed 
patterns  are  secondary  to  the  weave 
effects  and  usually  consist  of  small 
detached  sprig  or  floral  effects  ar- 
ranged  a   great   distance   apart. 


Fl*.    t. 

structure,  with  all  the  ends  taking  up 
practically  evenly,  they  could  be  wo- 
ven most  economically  on  a  light  run- 
ning single  box  loom  fitted  with  a 
double   lift,   single  cylinder  Jacquard. 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 

The  yarns  of  which  brllliante  la  com- 
posed are  made  In  mills  of  the  second 
and  third  division,  as  given  In  a  previ- 
ous lesson.  The  yarns  need  In  the 
sample  under  consideration  are  50a  for 
warp  and  30s  for  filling.  Both  of  these 
yarns  are  combed  and  made  from  the 
same  grade  and  staple  of  cotton.  The 
filling  is  coarser,  and,  according  to  es- 
tablished rules,  should  be  made  of  » 
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shorter  length  of  staple,  and  this 
would  be  true  If  It  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  In  order  to  produce  certain 
effects  In  the  cloth  this  yarn  Is  re- 
quired to  have  a  softer  twist  than  that 
generally  employed  for  this  count  of 
yam.  The  cotton  used  may  be  a  peeler 
of   IVi-Inch   staple. 

THE  MIXING 
would  be  done  as  described  In  previous 
articles,  the  good  silver  waste  from 
the  machines  up  to  the  slubber  being 
thrown  Into  the  mixing  bin.  If  the 
equipment  of  machinery  does  not  In- 
clude a  roving  waste  machine,  a  good 
way  to  mix  the  roving  waste  Is  as  fol- 
lows: Ran  the  roving  waste  through 
a  picker,  allowing  It  to  run  on  the 
floor  at  the  front,  and  not  formed  Into 
a  lap  as  Is  generally  done ;  this  Is  then 
gathered  up  and  scattered  over  the 
mixing.  This  Is  a  very  good  method, 
but  Is  not  generally  used  on  account 
of  the  pickers  having  all  they  can  do 
to  keep  up  with  the  cards.  This  class 
of  work  is  put  through  an  opener  and 
three  processes  of  pickers.  The  pick- 
ers. If  supplied  with  a  rigid  type  of 
beater  having  two  blades,  have  the 
following 

SPEEDS 
at  each  process:  Breaker  picker,  1,600 
revolutions  per  minute;  the  fan  speed 
1,400  revolutions  per  minute;  Interme- 
diate picker,  1,460  revolutions  per 
minute;    fan  speed,   1,050   revolutions 


n«.*. 
per  minute;  finisher  picker,  1,460  rev- 
olutions per  minute;  fan  speed,  1,100 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  weights 
of  the  lap  at  the  different  processes 
are  aa  follows,  the  doubling  at  each 
process  after  the  breaker  picker  be- 
ing 4  Into  1:  breaker  picker,  total 
weight,  40  pounds;  weight  per  yard, 
18  ounces;  intermediate  picker,  39 
pounds  or  a  12-ounce  lap,  and  finisher 
nicker,  36  pounds  or  a  12^-ounce  lap. 
Of  course  the  laps  should  be  kept  of 
aa  even  a  weight  aa  possible,  a  varia- 
tion of  only  8  ounces  either  side  of 
the  standard  weight  being  allowed  at 
the  finisher  picker.  These  laps  are 
put     up     at     the     card,     and    for 


this  fabric  the  draft  ahoud  not 
be  less  than  110.  The  llcker-ln 
speed  should  be  300  revolutions  per 
minute.  Flats  should  make  one  com- 
plete revolution  every  38  or  40  min- 
utes. The  weight  per  yard  of  the  silver 
at  front  Is  50  grains  per  yard  and  pro- 
duction for  a  week  ol  60  hours  is  550 
pounds.  Set  doffer  to  cylinder  to  a 
5-l,0O0th-lnch  gauge;  llcker-ln  to  cylin- 
der to  a  7-l,O0Oth-inca  gauge.  Set  cylin- 
der screen  at  Ucker-in  to  12  gauge,  at 
center  to  a  34  gauge,  and  at  front,  54 

Set  back  plate  to  cylinder  at  10 
gauge  at  bottom  and  at  22  at  top;  llck- 
er-in  screen  to  llcker-ln,  3-10ths  inch 
from  Ucker-in.  Set  llcker-ln  knives 
top  knife  at  1!  gauge,  bottom  knife 
at  5  gauge;  if  only  one  knife,  set  at 
6  gauge.  Set  feed  plate  to  cylinder 
according  to  length  of  staple.  This 
Is 

AN  IMPORTANT  POINT 
many  times  overlooked  by  men  in 
charge.  The  general  rule  Is  to  set 
at  this  point  the  same  for  all  lengths 
of  staple.  This  Is  wrong,  because  In 
short-staple  cotton  the  feed  plate 
should  be  set  closer  than  for  long 
stock.  For  example,  suppose  the  feed 
plate  Is  set  to  llcker-ln  at  7  gauge 
for  lM-lnch  stock  and  we  will  say  that 
this  gives  the  distance  from  bite  of 
feed  roll  to  llcker-ln  1)4  Inches.  Now 
we  change  to  lit  -Inch  Sea  Island 
stock.  It  we  do  not  reset  the  feed 
plate  we  are  almost  sure  to  break  the 
fibre,  and  It  the  cotton  Is  stapled  at 
the  front  or  the  card  and  compared 
with  the  staple  at  the  back.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  Is  what  Is  being 
done.  Of  course  the  proper  remedy 
for  this  Is  to  get  a  feed  plate  with  the 
proper  shaped  nose  for  each  length  of 
staple,  but  It  Is  not  always  possible 
to  do  so ;  the 

NEXT  BEST  REMEDT 
Is  to  set  the  feed  plate  farther  back  or 
to  slow  down  the  speed  of  your  llcker- 
ln,  so  that  the  fibres  will  not  be  struck 
away  from  the  feed  roll  so  quickly. 
It  the  setting  at  this  point  Is  the  same 
for  all  staples  and  gives  a  variation 
□f  H-lnch  length  In  staple  at  front  and 
back,  note  result  If  the  staple  breaks, 
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It  Is  weakened  so  much.  Set  top  flat* 
to  12  gauge  at  back  and  to  10  gauge  at 
other  setting  points.  Set  [rant  strip- 
ping plate  to  22  gauge  at  bottom  and 
at  top  set  from  a  7  to  a  12  gauge, 
according  to  the  strip  wanted. 

At  the  silver  lap  machine  the  doub- 
ings  are  14  Into  1  for  an  8%-tnch  lap, 
the  weight  of  a  yard  of  lap  being  296 
grains.  These  are  doubled  6  Into  1  at 
ribbon  lap,  the  weight  being  276  grains 
per  yard.  At  the  comber  these  laps 
are  doubled  either  six  or  eight  into 
one  according  to  the  number  of  heads. 
For  a  6-head  comber  the  silver  at  colt- 
er should  weigh  45  grains  per  yard; 
speed  or  comber,  90  nips  per  minute; 
percentage  of  waste,  15 ;  and  draft 
about  27.50.  Use  same  setting  and 
timing  as  given  In  previous  articles. 


At 


THE  DRAWING  FRAME 


two  processes  are  used,  the  doublings 
being  6  Into  1  at  each  process.  The 
speed  of  front  roll  at  each  process 
should  be  400  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  the  weight  of  the  silver  at  the 
finisher  drawing  should  be  70  grains 
per  yard.  At  the  slubber  this  is  made 
Into  .60  hank  roving  and  Is  put  through 
two  processes  of  fly  frames,  the  hank 
roving  at  each  process  for  the  50s 
warp  being  2.G0  at  first  Intermediate, 
and  10  hank  at  second  process.  For 
the  30s  the  hank -roving  at  the  first 
intermediate  Is  2  and  at  the  second 
process  6  hank.  Look  out  for  the 
points  that  have  been  explained  In 
previous  articles.  At  the  spinning 
room  the  roving  for  warp  yarn  Is  spun 
Into  50s  under  the  following  condi- 
tions: diameter  of  ring,  1%  Inches; 
length  of  traverse,  6  Inches;  twist  per 
inch,  31.80;  spindle  speed,  10,000  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  The  filling  yam 
Is  mule  spun,  with  2.75  times  the 
square  root  of  count  for  standard 
twist. 

Dyeing   Particulars. 
NAVY  BLUE. 


FINK. 

One-half  per  cent  Erlka  pink  G.; 
20  per  cent  Glauber's;  1  per  cent  sal 
soda. 

SKY   BLUE. 
One-half  per  cent  diamine  sky  blue 
F   F.;    10   per   cent  Glauber's;    1   per 
cent  sal  soda. 

PEA  GREEN. 

One  per  cent  diamine  sky  blue;   Vt 

per  cent  chrysophenine;   20  per  cent 

Glauber's;  1  per  cent  sal  soda. 

ECRU. 

One-half  ounce   naphtamlne   brown 

N.;   1%  ounces  naphtamlne  yellow  N 

N.;    10  pounds   salt;   1   per  cent  sal 

soda. 

YELLOW. 

One  per  cent  direct  yellow  G  cone; 

20  per  cent  salt;  1  per  cent  sal  sods. 

RED. 

Three  and  one-half  per  cent  direct 

scarlet  B  cone;   25   per  cent  salt;  1 

per  cent  sal  soda. 

BROWN. 
Four  per  cent  naphtamlne  brown  R 
O.;   30  per  cent  salt;   2  per  cent  sal 
soda. 

GREEN. 

Four  per  cent  diamine  green  G.;   H 

per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow   B.;   25 

per   cent   salt;    3   per   cent   sal   soda 

BOOK*  MUSLIN 

Book  muslin  is  a  textile  term  that  is 
somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  not  having 
any  connection  with  fabrics  used  for 
book  coverings.  The  goods  are  used 
very  extensively  for  stiffening  end 
lining  clothing  and  for  the  foundation 
work  of  ladles'  hats;  they  are  distin- 
guished more  by  the  feel  or  finish 
than  by  appearance.  They  vary  In 
appearance  from  plain  weave  to  small 
checks.  Being  made  more  for  utility 
than  effect,  fancy  weaves  are  not  call- 
ed for  or  necessary.  One  of  the 
principal  weaves  used  la  a  leno,  one 
end   crossing   one. 

An  analysis  of  a  book  muslin  sam- 
ple shown  the  following  data:  Finish- 
ed width,  32  Inches;  24a  yarn  In  bota 
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warp  and  filling,  64  ends  and  46  picks 
per  inch. 

The  weave  Is  shown  In  Fig.  1,  being 
on  16  ends  and  8  picks.  The  general 
effect  Is  shown  by  8  ends  and  8  picks, 
the  next  8  ends  differing  only  In  the 
plain  weave  being  reversed.     Fig.  2 


shows  the  harness  draft  and  Fig.  S, 
the  reed  draft  The  warp  yarns  aver- 
age 8  ends  in  5  dents,  there  being  16 
ends  In  10  dents  per  pattern.  The  4 
ends  working  as  1  are  drawn  through 
one  heddlo.  The  chain  draft  Is  shown 
at  Fig.  4,  the  working  of  the  first 
two,     or     selvage,     harnesses     being 

Stop  pegs  are  not  required,  the  3 
picks  In  1  sbed  coming  Into  contact 
with  each  other. 

Another  book  muslin  fabric  under 
consideration  contains  the  same 
counts  of  yarns  as  the  other  sample. 
The  count  of  this  cloth  Is  43x38,  and 
the  width  35  inches  finished.  The 
weave  1b  plain. 

Book    muslins    are    usually    women 
grey  and  piece  dyed  In  solid  colors, 
LOOM   REQUIRED. 

Any  of  the  three  classes  of  weaves 
mentioned  may  be  woven  on  single 
box,  fast,  light  running  looms.  The 
sample  analysed  would  require  a  dob- 
by  loom.  The  leno  and  plain  weave 
samples  could  be  woven  best  on  cam 
looms.  One  beam  only  Is  required. 
FINISHING. 

Before  finishing,  the  goods  feel  very 
sleazy.  The  effect  obtained  by  flneh- 
lng  Is  to  change  this  cloth  into  a  very 


stiff,  board-like  fabric.  Goods  for  lin- 
ings are  sized  the  least;  those  for  stif- 
fening and  millinery  purposes  are  siz- 
ed heavily. 

After  being  woven,  the  cloth  Is 
washed,  dyed,  dried,  sised,  dried  and 
folded  as  desired.  No  burling,  sfnge- 
lng  or  shearing  Is  required,  as  perfect 
cloth  is  not  absolutely  essential  and 
the  glue  or  size,  combined  with  the 
pressing,  lays  the  loose  fibres. 

In  sizing,  the  cloth  passes  through 
the  size  box  and  on  to  the  drying  cyl- 
inders. It  a  glased  finish  Is  required, 
It  Is  subjected  to  pressure  by  the  heat 
ed  rollers  of  the  calender  machine. 

The  sizing  substances  are  usually 
glue,  gum,  flour  and  size,  of  variable 
proportions,  mixed  with  water  to  the 
desired  consistency.  The  weight  of 
size  In  a  piece  will  vary  from  about 
5  to  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  weight. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  yarns  that  make  up  book  mus- 
lin are  made  in  mills  of  the  first  and 
second  divisions.  For  this  class  of  fab- 
ric a  short-staple  medium  grade  of 
cotton  is  used.  The  general  staple  Is 
about  one  Inch.  In  the  better  quali- 
ties of  this  fabric  only  the  raw  stock 
Is  used  in  the  mixture,  but  the  poorer 
qualities  contain  a  certain  percentage 
of  waste,  either  comber  or  card  being 
used  according  to  the  quality  required. 
For  this  article  we  will  consider  that 
the  mixture  Is  made  up  without  waste. 

THE  MIXING 
for  this  class  of  cotton  should  be  as 
large  as  possible  because  production 
is  looked  to  more  than  quality,  but  the 
quality  should  be  as  good  as  possible. 
The  cotton  is  put  through  an  opener 
and  three  processes  of  pickers.  The 
speed  of  the  beater  of  the  opener 
should  be  1,060  revolutions  per  minute, 
the  fan  on  this  machine  making  350 
revolutions  per  minute.  This  opener 
is  generally  directly  connected  to  the 
breaker  picker.  This  picker  may  be 
provided  with  either  a  pin,  or,  as  It  is 
sometimes  called,  a  carding  beater,  or 
a  rigid  type  having  either  two  or  three 
blades.  If  a  two-bladed,  rigid  beater, 
the  speed  should  be  1,600  revolutions 
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per  minute;  If  a  three-bladed  beater 
the  speed  should  be  reduced  to  1,000 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  fan  speed 
should  be  1,400  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  draft  of  this  picker  should  be 
about  1.S5.    The 

WEIGHT  OP  THE  LAP 

at  the  front  should  be,  total,  40 
pounds;  weight  per  yard,  16  ounces. 
These  laps  are  put  up  and  doubled  4 
Into  1  at  the  Intermediate  picker.  The 
beater  of  this  picker.  If  a  two-bladed, 
rigid  type,  makes  1,450  revolutions  per 
minute  with  a  fan  speed  of  1,050  revo- 
lutions per  minute  and  a  draft  of  2.S0. 
The  total  weight  of  lap  at  the  front  la 
38  pounds  or  a  10-ounce  lap.  These 
laps  are  put  up  at  the  finisher  picker 
-  and  doubled  4  Into  1.  The  speed  of 
this  beater,  if  two-bladed,  should  be 
1,460  revolutions  per  minute ;  fan 
speed,  1,100  revolutions  per  minute: 
draft,  2.80;  weight  of  laps  at  front,  39 
pounds  or  a  14H  ounce  lap.  The 
stock  passing  through  this  machine 
with  these  speeds  receives  about  41 
blows  or  beats  per  Inch.  At  the  card 
the  speed  of  the  llcker-ln  varies  from 
300  to  350  revolutions  per  minute,  ac- 
cording to  make  of  card.  The  speed 
of  flats  Is  1  revolution  every  45  min- 
utes (110  flat*). 

THE  CARDS 

should  be  stripped  at  least  three 
times  a  day  and  the  dotfer  should  be 
stripped  an  extra  time  if  a  very  large 
production  is  being  turned  oft.  Use  a 
coarse  wire  fillet  for  both  dotfer  and 
cylinder  for  cards  on  this  stock,  and 
use  settings  given  for  Indigo  prints 
in  a  previous  article.  The  draft  of 
the  card  should  not  exceed  100  for 
this  class  of  goods.  The  weight  of 
the  sliver  should  be  65  grains  per 
yard  and  the  production  860  pounds 
for  a  week  of  60  hours.  Grind  cards 
as  previously  stated.  The  card  silver 
Is  next  put  through  two  processes  of 
drawing,  the  doublings  being  6  Into 
1  at  each  process.  The  speed  of  the 
front  roll  Is  400  revolutions  per  min- 
ute for  leather  top  rolls  and  375  for 
metallic  top  rolls.  Metallic  top  rolls 
will  be  found    to    be    an    advantage 


on  this  class  of  stock,  but  should  be 
looked  after  to  see  that  they  are  prop- 
erty set.  Generally  speaking,  metallic 
rolls  should  be  set  3-16ths  of  an  inch 
farther  apart  than  leather  top  covered 
rolls.  If  metallic  rolls  are  used,  ear* 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  they  an 
the  same  distance  apart  their  entire 
length,  because  If  they  have  sprung, 
cut  work  will  be  the  result  The  flutes 
of  these  rolls  should  be  kept  clean  and 
the  bearings  well  oiled  and  clean  or 
bad  results  will  be  obtained.  The 
weight  of  the  sliver  at  the  front  of 
both  breaker  and  finisher  drawings 
should  be  72  grains  per  yard.  Draw- 
ings should  be  eiied  four  times  a  day. 
The  drawing  should  be  put  up  to  the 
slubber  and  made  Into  .50  hank  rov- 
ing and  put  through  two  processes  of 

FLY  FRAMES. 

At  the  first  Intermediate  It  Is  made 
Into  2  hank  roving  and  at  the  second 
5  hank.  Of  course  these  hank  roving* 
will  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  way  a 
room  Is  balanced  and  the  amount  of 
production  to  be  turned  off.  Some- 
times two  different  stocks  of  the  same 
length  of  staple  will  be  run  togetner 
at  the  slubber  and  first  Intermediate 
frames  that  are  going  to  be  made 
Into  two  different  counts  of  yarn.  Thhr 
Is  often  done  in  rooms  where  there  are 
not  enough  frames  to  have  each  frame 
run  a  different  stock,  so  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  alter  the  draft  and  hank 
roving  of  one  or  both  stocks  to  the 
best  advantage  of  each.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  hanks  and  drafts 
given  here  may  be  used  as  a  founda- 
tion from  which  to  work,  and  used  If 
each  machine  Is  using  this  one  staple. 
and  grade  and  kind  of  cotton.  The 
roving  la  taken  to  the  spinning  frame 
and  made  into  24s  yarn.  At  the  warp 
frame  use  a  2-inch  diameter  ring,  7- 
Inch  traverse,  23.27  twist  per  inch  and 
9,400  revolutions  per  minute  spindle 
speed.  For  a  filling  frame  use  Hi- 
inch  diameter  ring,  6^4 -inch  traverse, 
15. 9  twist  per  inch  and  a  spindle 
speed  of  7,600  revolutions  per  minute. 
A  heavy  sizing  is  used  for  this  class 
of  goods. 
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Dyeing  Particular*. 

Dyed  on  the  Jig  machine. 
BLACK. 

Five  per  cent  oxydlamlne  black  A 
T.;  I  per  cent  sat  soda;  20  per  cent 
•alt. 

BROWN. 

Five  per  cent  diamine  brown  B.;  1 
per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow  It.;  2  per 
cent  aal  soda;  26  per  cent  salt 
SLATE. 

One  and  one-halt  per  cent  diamine 
black  B  H.;  2  ounces  diamine  fast  yel- 
low B.;  2  per  cent  sal  soda;  25  per 
cent  salt;  make  np  a  starch  liquor  with 
10  ounces  dextrine;  1  gallon  water; 
mix  cold.  Add  a  little  color  to  match 
shade  required,  and  boll  well  for  one 
hour.  Starch  on  mangle  and  dry  on 
the  tenter  frame. 


HULL 


Mull  may  be  defined  as  a  thin,  plain 
woven  fabric,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral varieties,  as  Swiss,  India,  starch- 
ed, China  or  silk.  The  China  or  silk 
mull  Is  a  union  fabric,  usually  with 
cotton  warp  and  silk  filling.  This  is 
the  finest  fabric  of  the  above-men- 
tioned varieties  and  is  used  exclusively 
for  dress  goods. 

The  Swiss  and  India  mulls  are  One 
soft -bleached  cotton  fabrics,  principal- 
ly used  for  dress  goods. 

THE  STARCHED  MULL 
la  somewhat  coarser  than  the  Swiss 
or  India  mull  and  Is  used  principal- 


ly for  stiffening  In  various  parts  of 
a  dress,  usually  dresses  of  unwashable 
material,  and  Is  also  used  as  a  founda- 
tion for  ladles'  silk  trimmed  hats,  cur- 
tains, etc.  Starched  mull  Is  a  plain, 
loosely  woven  fabric  and  Is  stiffened 
In  the  finishing  process  by  slxlng. 

These  various  qualities  of  mull  dif- 
fer In  point  of  texture  considerably 


from  one  another;  the  silk  mull  Is  in 
point  of  texture  twice  as  fine  as  some 
grades  of  cotton  mull. 

The  China  or  Bilk  mull  and  also  the 
cotton  mull  used  for  dress  purposea 
are  characterised  by  their  softness. 
This  feature  Is  partially  brought  about 
by  the  materials  used  and  partially  by 
the  finish  which  the  fabric  receives. 
The  silk  mull  requires  less  attention 
in  finishing,  as  the  materials  used  In 
the  construction  of  the  fabric,  the  silk 
filling  In  particular  and  the  high  grade 
of  the  cotton  warp,  are  In  themselves 
conducive  to  producing  a  soft  fabric. 

In  the  cheaper  grades  of  cotton  mull, 
wherein  the  coarser  counts  of  yarn 
are  used,  the  warp  yarn  must  first  be 
well  sited  so  as  to  withstand  the  ten- 
sion and  strain  Incurred  during  the 
process  of  weaving.  This  sizing, 
while  it  strengthens  the  warp  yarn, 
imparts  to  the  fabric  a  harsh  handle 
or  feel,  due  to  the  Ingredients  used  In 
the  also,  which  may  be  wheat,  flour, 
farina  or  sago  and  a  small  quantity  of 
softening  materials,  usually  tallow  or 
wax.  The  softening  materials  are 
necessary  in  order  to  make  the  yarn 
pliable;  otherwise  It  would  be  inclined 
to  be  too  brittle  to  weave  readily. 
After  the  fabric  is  woven  and  ready 
for  the  finisher,  It  is  subjected  to  a 

WASHING  PROCESS, 

which  takes  out  all  the  sizing  mate- 
rials In  the  warp  yarn,  after  which 
the  fabric  Is  subjected  to  a  combina- 
tion of  siring  materials  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  softening  the  fabric.  The 
above  process  applies  more  particular- 
ly to  the  all-cotton  fabrics. 

This  class  of  fabrics — mull — requires 
very  little  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
the  designer  to  produce,  there  being 
no  ornamental  features  or  fancy 
weaves.  The  goods  are  plain  woven, 
depending  for  their  beauty  or  attrac- 
tiveness entirely  on  the  finishing.  Mull 
made  for  dress  goods  is  of  One  tex- 
ture, and  Is  finished  very  soft,  while 
the  fabric  Intended  for  lining  or  dec- 
orative purposes  ts  much  coarser  In 
texture  than  the  dress  fabric,  and  is 
stiffened  In  the  finishing  and  common- 
ly known  as  starched  mull. 
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The  goods  are  usually  woven  In  the 
gray  and  the  bulk  of  them  are  finished 
pure  white  or  bleached,  although  these 
fabrics  may  be  obtained  In  almost  any 
eclor  desired. 

The  China  or  silk  mull  is  usually, 
like  the  all-cotton  fabric,  finished  un- 
dyed.  In  the  former  case,  however, 
the  cotton  yarn  1b  bleached  In  the 
hank.  The  silk  filling  used  in  thia  fab- 
ric is  raw  silk,  vis.,  tram  silk.  This  Is 
soil  and  very  pliable  and  lends  Itself 
readily  to  the  production  of  a  soft  fab* 
rlc.  The  filaments  of  raw  silk  cannot 
be  spun  into  a  thread  like  wool  and 
cotton,  as  they  have  no  peculiarities 
of  surface  that  correspond  to  the 
scales  on  the  surface  of  the  wool  fi- 
bres; the  wool  fibres,  when  spun  Into 
a  thread,  are  arranged  so  that  these 
scales  are  opposed  to  one  another  as 
much  as  possible  and  thereby  Inter 
lock  and  hold  fast  to  one  another,  and 
the  more  the  threads  are  spun,  the 
closer  they  engage  one  another  and 
la  consequence  produce  a  stronger 
thread.  The  peculiarities  of  the  cotton 
fibre  are  Its  twists.  The  cotton  fibre 
under  the  microscope  appears  as  a 
thin  flat  tube  or  ribbon,  considerably 
twsted;  these  twists  in  the  fibres  give 
strength  to  the  thread  by  interlacing 
with  one  another  somewhat  on  the 
order  of  the  scales  in  the  woolen 
threads.  In  silk,  however,  the  filaments 
can  only  be  made  Into  a  thread  by 
twisting  a  number  of  the  filaments 
Into  fine  threads,  and  these  threads 
are  again  twisted  until  a  thread  of 
the  desired  count  Is  obtained.  Fol- 
lowing is  an 

ANALYSIS 
of  a  cotton  and  silk  fabric: 

Width  of  warp  in  reed,  28H  Inches; 
width  of  fabric  finished,  27  inches; 
ends  per  inch  In  reed,  76;  ends  per 
Inch  finished,  80;  ends  in  warp.  Includ- 
ing selvages,  2,200;  reed,  1,400x2; 
warp  yarn,  1  -60s  cotton. 

Filling,     one    dram   silk,   tram;    54 

ANALYSIS  OF  STARCHED  MULL. 

Width  of  warp  In  reed,  33<4  Inches; 

width    or   fabric    finished,    30    inches; 

ends  per  Inch  In  reed,  36;  ends  per 


Inch  finished,  40;  end*  in  warp  lnclne- 
ing  salvage,  1,220;  reed,  lJ30ffxl; 
warp  1  50s  cotton. 

Filling,  i-64s  cotton:  36  picks. 
LOOM  REQUIRED. 

Any  ordinary  single  box  loom  mar 
be  used  for  weaving  this  fabric.  The 
speed  of  the  loom  Is  the  moat  Impor- 
tant consideration  If  the  selection  at 
loom  be  optional;  the  finer  grades  of 
mull  are  usually  woven  on  eight  har- 
nesses, straight  draft,  while  the  coars- 
er grades  are  confined  to  fcmr  har- 
nesses, drawn  In  the  following  order: 
1,  3.  2,  4. 

FINISHING. 

Hull  made  for  dress  goods  la  of  « 
very  fine  texture  and  softened  In  to* 
finishing.  This  is  accomplished  by 
immersing  the  fabric  In  a  solution  of 
oily  matters,  the  ingredients  being 
composed  of  a  liberal  percentage  of 
glycerine  or  cocoanut  oil  and  a  very 
small  quantity  of  farina.  Chloride  of 
magnesium  may  be  used  with  good  re- 
sults. This  la  a  very  powerful  soft- 
ener, as  well  as  a  weighting;  material 
and  has  a  great  affinity  for  water,  and 
has  the  power  of  attracting  molston 
to  the  cloth  In  which  It  U  used.  TU 
attraction  of  moisture  really  constitut- 
es the  softening  effect.  The  show 
method  of  softening  applies  In  partic 
ular  to  all-cotton  mull.  In  the  attt 
filling  goods  the  fabric  Is  usually  onl; 
bolled  off,  then  run  through  a  rotarj 
press. 

For  stiffening  the  fabric,  the 
goods,  after  they  are  bleached,  are  Im- 
mersed In  a  solution  of  siie  computed 
of  flour,  tallow,  and  gum  arable;  tab 
stiffening  Is  done  In  front  of  the  dry- 
ing cylinders,  the  goods  tomb* 
through  the  sizing  trough  en  to  * 
cylinders,  which  completes  the  flak* 
ing. 


Bleaching  Particulars. 

Boil  with  4  degrees  Tw.  esastk 
soda  In  a  kler  for  U  hoars,  and  rst 
through  washing  machine. 

Give  a  second  boll  with  4  degras 
Tw.  caustic  soda. 

Wash  through  machine  and  rst 
through  solution  of  chloride  of  ttrae  fi 
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H  degree  Tw.  Place  In  bin  lor  two 
hours.  Pass  through  a  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid  U  degree  Tw.  Pass 
through  washing  machine  till  all 
trace  of  acid  Is  eliminated. 

Starching  Particulars. 

One  gallon:  4  ounces  dextrine,  4 
ounces  cornstarch.  Boll  for  one  hour 
and  starch  through  mangle. 

Dry  on  the  tenter  frame. 


Linon,  usually  termed  India  Unon 
or  India  linen,  Is  a  fine,  closely  woven 
plain  fabric  well  known  for  Its  excel- 
lent wearing  and  washing  qualities.  It 
la  made  from  combed  cotton  yarns  of 
long- staple  stock. 

It  Is  made  In  various  widths,  from 
37  to  3fi  Inches,  and  In  slightly 
varying  constructions  and  qualities. 
The  goods  are  made  to  resemble  as 
closely  as  possible  fine  linen  fabrics. 
The  cloth  structure  la  firmly  made  in 
the  loom. 

The  analysis  of  a  good  quality  India 
Unon  fabric  shows  the  following  data: 
Ends  per  Inch,  108;  picks  per  Inch, 
110;  finished  width,  36  Inches;  warp, 
90s;  filling,  110s.  Each  selvage  con- 
sists of  IB  ends  of  2-90s. 

The  yarns  were  reeded  2  ends  per 
dent  In  the  loom.  The  selvages  were 
also  reeded  2  ends  per  dent,  I  e.,  2-ply 
yarns.  Two  of  these  would  be  equal  to 
4  of  the  single  yarns. 

Woven  with  about  94  ends  per  Inch 
In  the  loom,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very 
fine  reed  has  been  used.  This  was  nec- 
essary in  order  that  an  even  surface, 
practically  free  from  reed  marks, 
should  result. 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 

The  goods  may  be  woven  on  a  single 
box  plain  loom  of  not  too  light  con- 
struction. On  account  of  the  fairly 
large  number  of  picks  per  inch  and 
the  fine  quality  of  cloth,  a  firm,  steady 
take-up  motion  on  the  loom  Is  neces- 
sary. 

The  ends  are  drawn  In  In  the  regu- 
lar 1,  S,  t.  4  skip  shaft  order,  on 
twine  harnesses.  One  warp  beam  only 


Is  required.  Practically  all  fabrics 
usually  woven  on  cam  looms  may  also 
be  woven  on  dobby  looms,  if  neces- 
sary. 

To  weave  the  fabric  under  consid- 
eration, on  a  dobby  loom,  the  ends 
should  be  drawn  In  straight  on  at  least 
S  harnesses  to  prevent  overcrowding 
of  the  heddles. 

FINISHING. 

A  good  flnisb  for  these  goods  is  to 
singe,  wash,  bleach,  size  or  starch 
with  a  light  Indian  corn  .  or  potato 
starch,  the  former  material  being  pref- 
erable; then  calender,  dry  and  make 
up  as  required.  A  second  dampening 
and  calendering,  following  the  first 
calendering,  Improves  the  quality  of 
the  finish.  Very  little  stiffening  or 
starch  la  used  because  the  goods  are 
Intended  to  be  washed  frequently. 
When  finished,  the  goods  have  the 
appearance  of  a  smooth  linen  finished 
lawn.     They  are  slightly  glossy. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  division  of  mills  that  make  the 
yarns  that  India  Unon  Is  composed 
of  Is  the  third.  This  division  of  mills, 
as  given  in  a  previous  article,  is  the 
one  that  makes  the  finest  yarns  and 
Is  equipped  with  machinery  suitable 
to  do  this.  India  linon  is  made  from 
a  good  quality  of  Sea  Island  cotton  of 
about  1%  to  1%  inch  staple.  For  this 
class  of  goods  it  is  quality  and  not 
quantity  that  is  the  main  considera- 
tion. The  cotton  is  mixed  as  has  been 
described  in  previous  articles,  the 
good  silver  being  mixed  In  at  this 
point,  SB  well  as  laps  that  are  too 
light  and  cut  silver  waste,  If  any  is 
made  at  any  of  the  processes.  Some 
overseers  put  cut  sliver  through  the 
last  process  again,  and  let  it  go  at 
that,  but  the  only  proper  method  to 
remedy  this  kind  of  work  is  to  put  It 
back  Into  the  mixing. 

FOR  THIS  FABRIC 
the  cotton  Is  put  through  two  proc- 
esses of  pickers,  and  an  opener.  The 
opener  should  be  kept  as  full  as  possi- 
ble so  that  as  even  a  Teed  as  possible 
will  be  obtained.  The  breaker  picker 
Is  generally  equipped  with  a  two- 
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bladed,  rigid  type  of  boater,  the  speed 
of  which  Is  1,200  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. Some  overseers  prefer  a,  pin  beat- 
er, but  others  claim  that  it  puts  neps 
into  long -staple  cotton.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  improper  setting  aa 
well  as  not  running  It  at  the  proper 
apeed.  The  weight  of  the  lap  at  the 
front  of  this  picker  la  82  pounds  or  a 
914-ounce  lap.  These  laps  are  doubled 
4  into  1  at  the  finisher  picker.  This 
picker  has  a  two-bladed  beater,  whose 
speed  Is  1,060  revolutions  per  minute, 
or  about  29  beats  per  minute.  The 
speed  of  this  beater  should  be  Just 
high  enough  to  get  the  dirt  out  of  the 
cotton  and  not  Injure  it.  The  total 
weight  of  the  lap  at  the  front  of  the 
picker  1b 30  pounds  or  a9%-ounce  lap. 
A  variation  of  6  ounces  either  side  of 
standard  Is  atlowed;  if  laps  weigh  out- 
side of  this  they  are  either  put 
through  the  finisher  picker  again  or 
if  a  great  deal  too  light  or  too  heavy 
they  are  put  back  into  the  mixing 
again.  These  laps  are  put  up  at  tne 
card.  The  cards  used  for  this  stock 
should  be  kept  free  of  all  dirt,  etc., 
and  the  card  fillet  should  be  kept 
sharp  aud  parts  properly  set  to  each 
other.    The  flats  should  make 

ONE  COMPLETE  REVOLUTION 
every  36  minutes,  the  Ucker-ln  speed 
should  not  exceed  280  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  the  weight  Of  the  silver  at 
the  front  should  be  40  grains  per  yard. 
It  is  an  important  point  that  the  cards 
should  be  kept  extra  clean.  The  pro- 
duction of  s  card  for  a  week  of  60 
hours  should  not  exceed  276  pounds. 
The  draft  should  be  not  less  than  180. 
After  passing  through  the  cards,  the 
sliver  is  generally  put  through  sliver 
lap,  ribbon  lap  and  comber  processes. 
At  the  silver  lap  the  doublings  for  an 
8%-lnch  lap  are  14  Into  1.  The  weight 
of  a  yard  of  lap  at  the  front  of  this  ma- 
chine Is  220  grains.  These  laps  are  put 
up  at  the  ribbon  lap  machine  and 
doubled  6  into  1.  The  weight  of  a 
yard  of  silver  at  the  front  of  this  ma- 
chine Is  210  grains.  These  are  put  up 
at  the  comber  and  doubled  S  Into  1  If  a 
six-head  comber,  or  2  Into  1,  If  comb- 
er Is  an  eight-head  comber.  Set  and 
time  the  comber  for  this  stock  the 


same  as  given  In  a  previous  article  on 
Sea  Island  cotton.  Keep  all  parts 
of  comber  that  the  cotton  comes  In 
contact  with  well  polished  and  free 
from  dirt.  If  more  than  one  end 
breaks  on  the  table  the  silver  at  the 
front  should  be  broken  before  entering 
the  coiler  and  the  broken  ends  pieced 
up  before  the  sliver  la  allowed  to  en- 
ter can.  If  any  single  baa  entered  the 
can,  it  should  of  course  be  removed 
and  the  end  properly  pieced  again;  be 
sure  and  make  a  good  piecing,  not  one 
that  will  break  back  at  the  succeeding 
process  or  one  that  will  not  draw  out 
The  sliver  Is  then  put  through  three 
processes  of  drawing,  the  doublings  of 
which  are  all  6  into  1.  The  weight  of 
the  drawing  at  the  front  of  the  finish- 
er drawing  should  be  66  grains  per 
yard.    For 

THIS  CLASS  OF  WORK 
leather  top  rolls  are  generally  used. 
These  should  be  kept  well  oiled  and 
varnished  and  In  perfect  order.  The 
drawings  should  be  steed  four  times 
a  day  and  the  ribbon  lap  at  least  once 
a  day.  Look  out  to  see  that  your  stop- 
motions  are  all  in  perfect  order  and 
working.  Be  sure  that  there  are  no 
laps  on  the  third  bottom  steel  roll  or 
In  fact  on  any  roll,  as  this  will  tend  to 
produce  cut  sliver  as  well  as  throw 
the  size  out.  Keep  drawing  on  heavy 
size  of  standard  weight.  This  silver  b 
next  put  up  at  the  slubber  and  drawn 
Into  .80  hank  roving.  The  bottom  steel 
rolls  should  be  a  little  larger  In  diam- 
eter than  when  used  for  shorter  staple 
This  Is  in  order  to  prevent  licking. 
The  clesrers  on  the  Blubber  should  be 
picked  frequently  and  not  allowed  to 
collect  until  they  drop  down  and  pass 
into  the  work.  The  hank  roving  at  the 
fly  frame  is  as  follows:  for  filling  first 
intermediate,  2.26  hank;  second  inter- 
mediate, 6  hank;  fine,  20  hank;  for 
warp  yarn,  first  intermediate,  2.25 
hank;  second,  6  hank,  and  fine,  18 
hank;  for  the  selvage  yarn  use  the 
same  hank  roving  as  for  the  warp 
yarn.  On  this  grade  of  stock  the 
slubber  rolls  should  be  varnished  and 
some  overseers  varnish  the  front  rolls 
of  their  first  Intermediate  frame.  The 
leather  top  rolls  should  be  In  par- 
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feet  condition  and  special  care 
should  be  givon  to  the  rail  or 
carriage  and  the  parts  that  op- 
erate It  to  see  that  they  change 
sharply  and  that  there  is  no  dwell  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  bobbin,  for 
thla  may  cause  ft  to  run  over  or  under 
and  make  a  bad  bobbin,  or  If  this 
does  not  happen,  It  will  break  back  at 
the  spinning  frame  or  mule  every  time 
It  gets  to  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  bob- 
bin, thus  causing  a  lot  of  trouble,  be- 
sides the  liability  of  singles,  which 
should  be  looked  out  for  at  all  proc- 
esses. Full  bobbins  should  never  be 
thrown  Into  the  boxes,  but  should  be 
packed.  The  roving  for  filling  may  be 
taken  to  either  the  mule  or  spinning 
room;  if  the  latter,  use  a  frame  hav- 
ing a  6-lnch  traverse,  154-Inch  diam- 
ter  ring  and  a  spindle  speed  of  7,400 
revolutions  per  minute.  This  yarn  Is 
then  conditioned,  then  It  Is  ready  to 
use.  The  warp  yarn  Is  frame  spun 
on  a  frame  having  a  2%-inch  diameter 
ring;  G-lnch  traverse,  and  a  spindle 
speed  of  9,400  revolutions  per  minute. 
This  yarn  la  put  through  the  spooler 
and  warping  processes  and  from  here 
to  the  slasher,  where  sufficient  beams 
are  put  up  at  the  back  to  give  the 
required  number  of  ends  at  the  front 
For  this  class  of  goods  the  following 
site  mixture  may  be  used:  Water,  100 
gallons:  potato  starch,  TO  pounds;  tal- 
low, 7  pounds;  Yorkshire  gum,  S 
pounds;  white  soap,  2  pounds;  boil 
two  hours  and  let  stand  ten  hours. 
Before  using,  keep  agitator  running, 
and  keep  else  at  almost  boiling  point 

Dyeing  Particulars. 

PINK. 

Two  ounces  diamine  fast  scarlet  4 

B.;   H  pound  sal  soda;   20  per  cent 

Glauber's  salt 

PEARL. 

Two  ounces  thlon  violet  black  A.;  3 

ounces  thlon  black  T  B  C;  1  per  cent 

sulphide  sodium;  1  per  cent  soda  ash; 

20  per  cent  salt. 

NAVY  BLUB. 
Tan  per  cent  immedlal  Indone  B  B.; 
10  per  cent  sulphide  sodium;    2  par 
cent  soda  ash;  20  per  cent  salt 


LIGHT  BLUB. 

Five  per  cent  Immedlal  sky  blue  F.; 

G  per  cent  sulphide  soda;  1  per  cent 

soda  ash:  20  per  oent  salt. 

ECRU. 

Four  ounces  thlon  brown  G.;  1  per 

cent  sulphide  sodium;  2  per  cent  soda 

ash;  20  per  cent  salt 

SAGE  GREEN. 
One  per  cent  thlon  green  G.;  y%  per 
cent  thlon  yellow  G.;  1H  per  oent  sul- 
phide sodium;  2  per  cent  soda  ash;  20 
per  cent  salt. 

BROWN. 
Eight  per  cent  thlon  brown  O.;  2  per 
cent  thlon  brown  O.;  10  per  cent  sul- 
phide sodium;  2  per  cent  soda  ash;  SO 
per  cent  Glauber's. 

MYRTLE  GREEN. 
Two  per  cent  thion  yellow  G. ;  6  per 
cent  thlon  green  G.;   8  per  cent  sul- 
phide sodium;  2  per  cent  soda  ash;  30 
per  cent  Glauber's  salt 
SLATE. 
Four  ounces  thlon  black  T  R. ;  V%  per 
oent  sulphide  sodium;  1  per  cent  soda 
ash;  15  per  cent  Glauber's  salt. 

TAFFETA  SILK  LIMING  OR 


TAFFETIHE 


Thla  is  a  fabric  made  with  a  silk 
warp,  cotton,  linen  or  wild  silk  filling. 
Taffetlne  is  a  term  variously  used  at 
different  times;  specifically  it  is  a  fine, 
glossy,  closely  woven,  uncorded  and 
unt  willed  fabric,  used  entirely  for 
ladles'  wear  In  the  form  of  a  lining, 
underskirts,  etc.  Taffetlne  derives  Its 
name  from  the  more  costly  fabric 
taffeta.    This  fabric  is  of 

QUITE  ANCIENT  ORIGIN, 
being  In  use  as  early  as  the  16th  cen- 
tury as  a  dress  fabric  for  both  men 
and  women.  Taffeta  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury was  a  thick,  costly  fabric,  made 
with  silk  and  wool.  In  tile  17th  cen- 
tury the  fabric  was  defined  as  a  soft, 
thin  fabric.  In  the  transition  thej 
goods  have  undergone  a  complete 
change  of  texture  and  In  the  18th  can- 
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tury  taffeta  was  a  very  lustrous  silk 
fabric,  sometimes  checked  or  Hovered 
or  striped  with  gold  and  silver. 

Tho  taffetlne  under  consideration  is 
a  fine,  plain-woven  fabric  with  warp 
threads  per  inch  greatly  In  excess  of 
filling  threads  per  Inch  and  the  warp 
of  a  much  finer  count  than  the  Ailing. 

THE  FINEST  QUALITIES 
of  fabrics  are  made  on  this  basis.  The 
warp  yarn  for  these  goods  is  inva- 
riably raw  silk,  technically  known  as 
organzlne  or  thrown  silk,  and  the  fill' 
lng  may  be  cotton,  linen  or  artificial 
silk. 

The  raw  silk  used  for  filling  In  silk 
fabrics  Is  technically  known  as  tram 
silk.  This  is  similar  to  the  organslne; 
the  difference  lies  in  the  twisting  of 
the  filaments.  These  filaments  are  put 
together  very  loosely  with 

LITTLE  OR  NO  TWIST; 
consequently,  they  are  not  as  strong 
as  the  more  firmly  twisted  fibres,  bnt 
sufficiently  strong  to  answer  as  filling. 

When  the  filaments  cannot  be  drawn 
from  the  cocoon  in  one  continuous 
thread,  due  generally  to  the  cocoon 
being  damaged  by  the  worm  In  eating 
Its  way  out,  these  cocoons  are  torn  up 
and  the  filaments  are  combed  and  laid 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  the  thread 
made  from  the  damaged  cocoons  Is 
known  as  spun  silk. 

The  spun  silk  Is  not  as  smooth  or 
as  fine  as  the  raw  silk  thread,  although 
some  of  the  fibres  are  of  considerable 
length  and  strong  enough  to  be  used 
for  warp  threads.  Spun  silk  Is  cal- 
culated by  the  weight  on-  same  basis 
as  cotton,  namely,  840  yards  to  1  hank, 
or,  840  yards  of  No.  Is  equal  one 
pound.  Raw  silk  Is  calculated  as  to 
the  size  of  thread,  on  the  hanks  In 
drama  avoirdupois;  thus,  if  one  hank 
weighs  1  dram,  it  is  known  aa  1  dram 
silk,  or  256,000  yards  equal  1  pound. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  tendency  among  manufacturers  us- 
ing silk  to  designate  the  size  by  the 
denier  method.  Raw  silk  generally  Is 
designated  by  this  method  when  It  is 
first  purchased  In  the  skein  form  and 
In  order  to  avoid  confusion  many  are 
using  the  same  method  when  the 
silk  has   been  thrown  or  spun.       In 


this  method  the  basis  is  the  wdtst 
of  450  meters  (about  500  yards)  when 
weighed  by  a  unit  of  5  centigram 
(about  7%  grains).  This  glvea  t 
yardage  per  pound  for  a  number  I 
denier  of  4,464,638.  In  order  to  Sal 
the  denier  size,  if  the  yards  per  pound 
are  known.  It  Is  only  necessary  to 
divide  the  standard  number  of  yards 
by  the  yards  per  pound  In  the  die 
considered.  If  the  denier  die  be 
known  It  Is  only  necessary  to  divide 
the  size  into  the  standard  number  ol 
yards  to  obtain  the  yardage  per  pound. 
Of  course,  there  Is  a  certain  amount 
of  allowance  usually  made  in  the  yard- 
age because  of  silk  variation  or  tor 
the  take-up  In  the  throwing  process, 
etc,  bnt  the  foregoing  Is  the  basin  up- 
on which  estimates  are  made.  Cot- 
ton manufacturers  more  than  woolen 
manufacturers  are  becoming  scent 
tomed  to  raw  silk  sizing  npon  As 
basis  mentioned.  Woolen  manu- 
facturers are  more  accustomed  to  use 
the  dram  silk  sizing. 

THE  FILLING 
for  these  fabrics  Is  either  cotton,  lin- 
en or  wild  silk.  Linen  filling  Is  aied 
In  the  best  grades  of  taffetlne;  Hits 
yarn  is  prepared  similarly  to  wonted 
thread,  notwithstanding  that  iinei  1> 
a  vegetable  fibre.  The  raw  Sax  Is  Hi* 
beaten  or  crushed  In  order  to  make  tt 
pliable;  then  It  Is  combed,  or  pasM 
through  the  process  technicallj 
known  as  scutching.  Flax  fibres  nut 
be  of  a  certain  length  in  order  to  wort 
properly.  If  too  long,  they  an 
broken  In  a  machine  called  a  aw- 
After  the  fibres  are  combed  they  in 
carded  and  the  long  fibres  are  spun  to 
to  linen  yarn,  while  the  abort  now 
are  converted  Into  what  is  known  » 
tow  yarn.  Taffetlne  Is  sold  in  both 
narrow  and  wide  widths.  The  nar- 
row fabric  is  usually  about  19  inches 
wide.  This  narrow  fabric  is  common 
ly 

WOVEN  DOUBLE  WIDTH, 
then   cut  In   two   after  the   fabric  a 

In  order  that  the  ends  may  not  MI 
out  after  the  fabric  la  cut,  the  goo* 
are  made  with  a  fast  center  selvafa 
In    warping,  extra,  ends  are  allow* 
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'  Just  as  In  an  ordinary  outside  sel- 
vage. In  the  center  of  the  warp, 
these  ends  are  reeded  double,  as  is  the 
common  practice  for  reeding  selvages, 
leaving  one  or  more  dents  empty 
where  the  fabric  Is  to  be  cut 

Fast  center  selvages  are  extensive- 
ly used  In  the  manufacture  of  ribbons, 
scarfs,  cheaper  grades  of  casslmeres 
and.  In  fact,  any  fabric  characterised 
by  its  narrowness. 

The  fast  center  selvage  consists  of 
crossing  one  thread  over  two  or  more 
threada,  similarly  to  the  douplng  of 
threads  In  leno  weaving. 

See  diagram,  Fig.  1. 

The  douplng  or  crossing  of  threads 
Is  effected  by  an  attachment  on  the 


center   selvages,   80;    equals   total   of 
4,080  ends  In  warp. 

Take-up  during  weaving,  10  per 
cent;  warp,  1%  dram  organzlne  silk. 
Filling,  1-5 0s  combed  and  gassed 
cotton;  88  picks  per  Inch. 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 

Plain  woven  silk  warp  fabrics  may 
be  woven  on  any  light,  smooth-running 
loom.  The  essential  consideration  is 
the  heddles.  For  this  class  of  fabrics 
the  French  string  heddles  are  consid- 
ered the  best,  as  they  are  teas  liable  to 
break  or  chafe  the  warp  during  the 
process  of  weaving  In  comparison  with 
the  ordinary  wire  heddle. 
FINISHING. 

The  goods  require  little  In  the  way 


back  of  the  loom,  directly  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  loom  If  but  two  pieces  are 
to  be  woven;  the  threads  that  are 
crossed  rest  stationary  In  the  attach- 
ment, while  the  crossing  threads  cross 
over  from  one  side  to  the  other  at  each 
pick  or  every  two  picks  as  may  be  de- 
sired. The  crossing  thread  and  the 
threads  over  which  It  crosses  must  be 
reeded  In  the  same  dent,  as  In  leno 
weaving. 

ANALYSIS. 

Width  of  warp  In  reed,  40  Inches, 

double  width;  width  of  fabric  finished, 

19  inches,  single  width;  ends  per  inch 

finished,  106;    ends  per  Inch  In  reed, 


of  finishing.  After  the  fabric  is  dyed 
ft  Is  slightly  stiffened  by  Immersing  In 
a  light  solution  of  size.  The  stiffen- 
ing and  the  materials  used  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  fabric  produce  a  crisp 
and  rustling  effect. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Taffetlne  Is  composed  of  yarns  made 
In  the  second  division  of  mills  as  given 
In  a  previous  article.  These  mills  are 
equipped  with  combers.  The  warp 
yarn  of  the  fabric  under  description 
Is  silk  and  the  filling  yam  Is  cotton. 
For  this  class  of  fabric  two  kinds  of 
raw  stock  may  be  used,  either  a  medi- 
um staple  Sea  Island  cotton,  or  an 
Egyptian  cotton.  We  will  assume  that 
an  Egyptian  eotton  of  good  grade  and 
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of  1%-lnch  staple  Is  used.  As  Egyptian 
cotton  in 

MORE  EASILY  WORKED 
than  American  cotton,  the  speeds  at 
which  the  different  machines  are  run 
are  higher,  as  will  be  noted  by  com- 
paring this  article  with  some  of  the 
other  articles  In  which  an  American 
cotton  of  the  same  grade  and  length 
ol  staple  has  been  described.  Egyp- 
tian bales  of  cotton  are  baled  better 
and  compressed  more  tightly  than 
American  bales,  the  average  weight 
being  800  pounds,  Instead  of  500 
pounds,  as  compared  with  the  Ameri- 
can bales.  The  cotton  should  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  In  the  bins  a  little 
longer  than  the  American  bales,  so  as 
to  allow  the  cotton  to  expand.  The 
good  waste  from  the  machines  up  to 
the  slubber  Is  put  into  the  mixing.  Tbe 
cotton  Is  then  passed  through  either 
two  or  three  processes  of 

PICKING 
and  an  opener.  Keep  the  opener  well 
tilled  with  raw  stock  so  that  as  even 
a  feed  as  possible  may  be  obtained. 
The  speed  of  the  beater  at  the  breaker 
picker  Is  1,500  revolutions  per  minute 
and  the  total  weight  of  the  lap  at  the 
front  is  40  pounds  or  a  20-ounce  lap. 
These  laps  are  doubled  4  into  1  at  the 
Intermediate  picker.  The  speed  of  this 
beater  Is  1,450  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  total  weight  of  the  lap  at  the  front 
is  3T^i  pounds  or  a  12-ounce  lap.  The 
doublings  at  the  finisher  picker  are  4 
Into  1,  the  speed  of  the  picker  being 
1,450  revolutions  per  minute.  The  total 
weight  of  a  lap  at  the  front  of  the 
picker  Is  36  pounds  or  a  12^-ounce 
lap.  These  laps  are  put  up  at  the  card. 
The  llcker-ln  speed  is  350  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  flats  make  one  com- 
plete revolution  every  30  minutes,  and 
the  cylinder  160  revolutions  par  min- 
ute. The  draft  of  tbe  card  for  this 
class  of  goods  Is  135.  The  sliver  at  the 
front  weighs  45  grains  per  yard  and 
the  production  for  a  'week  of  60  hours 
Is  550  pounds.    Use  the  same 

SETTINGS  AT  THE  CARD 
as  have  been  previously  given  for  1%- 
inch    staple    American    cotton.      The 
grinding  and  stripping  times  are  also 


the  same.  The  sliver  la  next  pet 
through  a  sliver  lap  machine,  when  It 
is  doubled  14  into  1  for  an  8%-tnch 
lap.  The  draft  of  this  machine  Is 
about  3.  The  bottom  steel  rolls  an 
spread  as  follows  for  this  staple  of 
cotton:  Front  to  middle,  1%  Inches; 
middle  to  back,  1%  inches.  The  weight 
of  a  yard  of  lap  at  the  front  la  ISS 
grains.  These  laps  are  doubled  C  in- 
to 1  at  the 

RIBBON  LAP  MACHINE. 
The  bottom  steel  rolls  of  this  ma- 
chine are  spread  as  follows:  Front  to 
second,  IV*  inches;  second  to  third, 
1%  Inches;  third  to  back,  1%,  Inches. 
The  weight  of  a  yard  of  lap  at  the 
front  of  this  machine  is  275  grains.  A 
sice  of  the  lap  at  this  machine  should 
be  taken  once  a  day.  A  variation  of  1 
grains  either  side  of  the  standard  Is 
allowed  before  changing  the  draft 
gear.  These  laps  are  put  up  at  the 
comber  and  doubled  according  to  the 
number  of  beads  that  the  comber  con- 
tains—generally 6  or  8.  If  a  six-head 
comber  Is  used,  six  laps  would  bo  pal 
up  at  the  back.  The  percentage  of 
waste  taken  out  for  this  stock  is  II. 
The  settings  of  the  draw  box  rolls  are: 
Front  to  middle,  1  7-16  Inches;  middle 
to  back,  1(4  Inches.  The  speed  of  the 
comber  is  90  nips  per  minute.  The 
timings  and  settings  are  the  same  ss 
given  In  a  previous  article.  The  per- 
centages of  the  combers  should  be  tak- 
en regularly,  the  general  method  being 
to  take  so  many  combers  a  day.  Keep 
needles  in  good  condition  and  straight 
and  free  from  waste.  See  that  the 
half-lap  needles  are  In  good  condition, 
and  that  the  timings  and  settings  are 
as  they  should  be.  About  two'  comb- 
ers a  week  should  be  scoured  by  a 
comber  man  and  his  helper.  The 
weight  of  a  yard  of  sliver  at  the  cofler 
of  this  machine  is  40  grains.  This 
silver  Is  next  put  through  two  proc- 
esses of 

DRAWING  FRAMES, 
the  doubling  being  either  6  ends  up  at 
both  processes  or,  as  is  often  done,  8 
ends  up  at  the  breaker  and  6  ends  at 
the  finisher.  The  weight  per  yard  of 
the  sliver  at  the  finisher  drawing  is 
74  grains.     The  top   rolls   used   may 
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be  either  metallic  or  leather.  The  set- 
tings of  the  rolls  are  as  follows:  Front 
to  second,  Hi  Inches;  second  to  third, 
lg  Inches  and  third  to  back,  11  Inches. 
This  setting  Is  lor  leather  rolls. 
If  metallic  rolls  are  used,  set  %  of  an 
Inch  wider.  Size  at  the  drawing  frame 
four  times  a  day.  At  the  slubber  the 
silver  is  drawn  Into  .50  hank  roving, 
after  which  it  Is  put  through  three 
processes  of  fly  frames,  the  hank  rov- 
ing at  each  process  being  as  follows: 
ilrst  Intermediate,  1.25;  second  inter- 
mediate, 3;  and  fine  frame,  10  hank. 
This  cotton  requires  1  tooth  more 
twist  than  American  cotton  for  the 
same  hank  roving.  Set  the  lack  frame 
bottom  steel  rolls  as  follows:  Front 
to  middle,  1  7-16  Inches,  and  middle 
to  back,  1>4  inches.  Size  10  hank 
roving  once  a  day.  Watch  the  usual 
points  at  the  speeders  that  have  been 
already  pointed  out  In  previous  artl- 

THB  FILLING 

Is  either  mule  or  frame  spun,  general- 
ly mules  being  used  for  this  class  of 
goods.  If  frame  spun,  the  require- 
ments of  a  frame  are  as  follows: 
Gauge  of  frame,  2%  Inches;  diameter 
of  ring,  1U  inches;  length  of  traverse, 
b%  Inches;  speed  of  spindles,  8,200 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  yarn  is 
then  run  over  or  through  a  gas  flame 
to  take  off  all  fuzz  and  give  it  a  lus- 
ter. 


Dyeing  Particulars. 

The  dyeing  of  goods  composed  of 
silk  and  cotton  is  generally  done  In 
open  vats  provided  with  a  winch,  in 
some  cases  also  on  a  Jigger  if  the  ma- 
terial to  be  dyed  requires  it.  Colors 
which  dye  silk  and  cotton  are  used, 
dyeing  first  with  the  substantive  color, 
with  soap  and  phosphate  of  soda,  or 
common  salt  and  a  little  sal  soda. 
Should  the  silk  require  colors  to  be 
made  a  little  brighter,  acid  colors  are 
used  in  a  hath  of  soap  and  acetic 
add,  or  a  basic  color  la  dyed  In  a 
soap  bath  with  acetic  acid,  the  color 
dyeing  both  the  cotton  and  silk  a 
brighter  shade.  For  pale  shades:  10 
gallons    liquor;    5    ounces    soap;     y, 


ounce  sal  soda;  S  ounces  phosphate 
soda.  For  heavy  shades:  10  gallons 
liquor;  6  ounces  soap;  H  ounce  sal 
soda;  6  ounces  phosphate  soda;  10 
ounces  Glauber's  salt.  The  tempera 
ture  of  the  dye-bath  Is  generally  about 
195  degrees  F.  After  dyeing,  the  pieces 
must  be  well  rinsed,  and  raised  with 
acetic  acid,  in  cold  water:  10  gallons 
water;  Hi  pints  acetic  acid. 
BLACK. 

Eight  per  cent  union  black  S.;  1  per 
cent  diamine  fast  yellow  A.;  30  per 
cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent  sal  soda;  2 
per  cent  soap.  Top  with  alizarine 
black  4  B. 

SEA  GREEN. 

One-half  per  cent  diamine  black  U 
W.;  4  ounces  diamine  last  yellow  B.; 
topped  with  new  methylene  blue  N.; 
new  phosphlne  G. 

For  10  gallons  dye-liquor:  6  ounces 
soap;  Vi  ounce  sal  aoda;  3  ounces 
phosphate  soda, 

NAVY  BLUE. 
Three  per  cent  diamine  dark  blue 
B.;  1  per  cent  diamine  brilliant  blue 
G.;  topped  with  new  methylene  bine 
N  X.;  metaphenylene  blue  B.;  Indigo 
blue  N. 

PEARL. 
Two  ounces  diamine  gray  Q.;   1-16 
ounce  diamine  brown  M.;  topped  with 
aniline  gray  B. 

SLATE. 
Ten    ounces    diamine    gray    G.;    % 
ounce  diamine  brown  M.;  topped  with 
cyanol  extra,  orange  extra. 
LIGHT  MAUVH. 
One   ounce    diamine    violet   N.;    y, 
ounce  diamine  brilliant  blue  Q.;  top- 
ped with  methyl  violet  B  1. 
VIOLET. 
One  per  cent  diamine  violet  N.;    % 
per   cent   diamine   brilliant   blue   G.; 
topped  with  methyl  violet  B  1. 
PINK 
Two  per  cent  diamine  rose  B  D.; 
topped  with  rhodamlno  G. 
RED. 
Three  per  cent  diamine  fast  red  F.; 
topped  with  safranine  8  160;  acid  vi- 
olet 4  R  8. 
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SET  BLUB. 

Four  ounces  diamine  sky  blue  F  P.; 
topped  with  cyanol  extra. 

LIGHT  BROWN. 

One  per  cent  diamine  brown  B.;  *& 
per  cent  diamine  yellow  B.;  topped 
with  Bismarck  brown  F  F.;  thioflavine 
T. 

MYRTLE  GREEN. 

Two  per  cent  diamine  black  HW,;I 
per  cent  diamine  green  B.;  1  per  cent 
diamine  fast  yellow  B.;  topped  with 
brilliant  green;  new  methylene  blue 
N. 

SCARLET. 

Tbree  per  cent  diamine  fast  scarlet 
O  B.;  %  per  cent  diamine  orange  D 
C;  topped  with  safranlne  DOS.;  tan- 
nine orange  R. 

1»  Cq-  In.)  I  7,000  <»rm.  gr  lb 

t  <*■".)  i  ti  (cloth  width)  x  It  (lnchu 
CREAM. 

One-quarter  ounce  diamine  gold;  M 

1M  <*ndi  par  inch)   +  11* 
It*  (10%  allovod  for  contraction  and  MM  T«4  use 

ounce  diamine  orange  B.;   1-16  ounce 
diamine  fast  yellow  B. 

STEEL. 

One-eighth  ounce  diamine  gray  O.; 

topped  with  cyanol  extra;  aniline  gray 


excellent  wearing  and  washing  quali- 
ties. 

The  usual  widths  are  from  82  Isefaej 
to  36  inches. 

Tbny  are  made  In  different  grade* 
Retail  prices  for  some  are  11  aad  IS 
cents  for  the  32-inch  width,  23  easts. 
37  cents,  33  cents  and  38  cents  for  fas 
3fi-inch  width. 

A  typical  fabric  weighing;  about  3% 

square  yards  per  pound,  la  constructs* 

as  follows:  134  ends  per  inch,  120  plcii 

per  Inch,  36  Inches  wide,  finished. 

CALCULATIONS. 

Thirteen  square  Inches  of  the  dots 
under  consideration  weigh  8  grains 
To    find    the    number   of    yards    par 


VICTORIA  LAWN 

Victoria  lawn  1b  a  fabric  resembling 
to  a  great  extent  a  fabric  previously 
explained,  linon.  It  Is  usually  made 
with  slightly  hearler  yarn  In  the  warp 
and  contains  a  greater  number  of  ends 
and  picks  per  Inch.  It  is  very  firmly 
woven. 

It  Is  especially  used  for  aprons  and 
ladles'   heavy   undergarments,  having 


—  t.TJT  r*rd*  P»r  pound. 

To    find    the   average    number   or 
count  of  yarn  In  the  cloth: 
(plcka  par  Inch)  —  m. 

Hd  Inatead  or  110)  ^         ™ 

ANOTHER  METHOD 
of  finding  the  average  number,  without 
taking  Into  consideration  the  number 
of  yards  per  pound.  Is  aa  follows: 

Hutlply  the  sum  of  the  sley  and 
pick  by  the  number  of  square  Inches 
weighed  and  by  .254  and  divide  by  Cw 
weight  In  grains. 

This  Is  a  simpler  method,  aa  will  bs 
seen  by  comparing  the  number  of  S*> 
ures  that  have  to  be  used  in  the  two 
methods: 


.254  In  the  above  example  Is  a  con- 
stant obtained  by  dividing  7,0*1 
(grains)  by  36  (inches)  and  by  «* 
(yards  per  hank).  The  Utter  Is  used 
Instead  of  840,  allowing  10  per  cent 
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The  counts  oi  the  yarns  are:  warp, 
85a;    (Ming,  130a. 

The  weight  of  the  warp  rams  may 
be  obtained  an  follows:  124  (ends  per 
inch)  times  88  Inches  (finished  width) 
equate  4,464.  4,464  plus  40  for  selvages 
equals  4,604,  total  number  of  ends  in 
warp. 

UNiMI  ilaatUel  w«xp> 
It  (counta  of  warp)  x  M* 

6.638  pins  6  per  cent  for  also  equals 
6.954  pounds,  weight  of  warp  and  else. 

To  find  weight  of  filling:  120  (picks 
per  Inch)  times  40  Inches  (width  in 
reed)  equals  4,800  yards  of  filling  in 
one  yard  of  cloth. 


After  a  bleaching  process,  the  pieces 
are  given  a  very  good  starching  with 
4  ounces  of  German  white  dextrine  to 
a  gallon  of  water,  boiled  for  one  hour, 
and  starched  through  a  mangle,  and 
dried  over  a  tenter  frame,  care  being 
taken  to  have  the  goods  perfectly 
straight 


pin 


•   jardi  or  cloth. 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  counts  of  yarn  of  which  Victo- 
ria lawn  Is  composed  are  made  in  the 
second  and  third  divisions  of  mills  as 
given  In  a  previous  article.  The  counts 
of  yarn  of  which  the  sample  under  de- 


list I  1H  {slot) 


lantlH) 


HI!  Iba.  of  fllllni 


t  yarda  ol  cloth. 


Itt   - 

The  fabric  under  consideration.  If 
woven  on  a  dobby  loom,  could  be  wo- 
ven on  about  8  harnesses,  straight 
draw,  the  ends  In  the  body  of  the  cloth 
being  reeded  4  In  a  dent.  The  selvage 
ends  work  8  as  1,  2  doubles  In  1  dent 
The  weave  is  plain  throughout  A  12- 
harnesa  straight  draw,  the  ends  reed- 
ed 8  In  a  dent,  could  be  substituted. 
LOOM    REQUIRED. 

The  remarks  made  in  connection 
with  the  preceding  article,  llnon,  also 
apply  here.  A  single  box  cam  loom, 
firmly  made,  one  beam,  Is  the  best  to 
use.  Dobby  looms,  although  eapable 
of  weaving  goods  of  this  class,  are  not 
usually  run  at  as  high  a  rate  of  speed 
as  cam  looms. 

FINISHING. 

The  finishing  process  Includes  singe- 
ing, washing,  bleaching,  very  light 
starching,  drying  and  pressing,  or  cal- 
amdwrlng. 


scrlptlon  Is  made  are  85s  warp  and 
130a  Ailing.  Both  warp  and  filling 
yarns  are  combed.  The  cotton  used 
for  the  filling  yarn  la  ig-lnch  staple 
Sea  Island  stock  and  that  used  for  the 
warp  is  either  a  long-staple  peeler  or 
a  lVi-inch  Sea  Island.  We  will  assume 
that  both  yarns  are  made  from  Sea 
Island  stock.  The  cotton  would  first 
be  opened,  as  has  been  previously  ex- 
plained, and  put  through  an  opener, 
and  either  one  or  two  processes  of 
picking,  generally  two  processes  be- 
ing used;  but  tt  is  the  opinion  of  a 
great  many  carders  that 


ONE  PROCESS  1 


BETTER 


because  of  the  fact  that  the  more  pick- 
ing this  cotton  is  given,  the  more  neps 
are  liable  to  be  put  in.  The  mixing 
Is  generally  done  by  hand  and  not  by 
machine,  for  the  same  reason.  The 
cotton  should  be  passed  through  the 
opener  in  the  usual  manner  and 
should  pass  on  to  the  lattice  apron  of 
the  breaker  picker.  If  two  processes 
are    used,    and    from    bare    passed 
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through  the  feed  rolls  and  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  beater.  This  beater  la  gen- 
erally of  the  two-bladed,  or  armed, 
type,  and  for  this  cotton  there  should 
only  be  made  sufficient  revolutions 
per  minute  to  take  out  the  dirt  Tbe 
speed  of  the  beater  Is  1,150  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  If  two  processes  of 
picking  are  used.  The  weight  of  the 
lap  at  the  front  of  this  picker  is  32 
pounds,  or  a  10  ounce  lap.  These  laps 
are  put  up  and  doubled  4  Into  1  at  the 
finisher  picker,  tbe  speed  of  the  beat- 
er being  950  revolutions  per  minute. 
Tbe  beats  per  minute  for  this  stock 
are  29.  The  total  weight  of  the  Up 
at  tbe  front  Is  29  pounds  or  a  9H- 
ounce  lap  to  the  yard  for  the  It-inch 
stock  and  a  lO^-ounce  lap  for  the  IB- 
inch  stock.  A  variation  of  hi  pound  Is 
allowed  either  side  of  standard  for 
1%-lneh  stock  and  hi  pound  for  1%- 
Inch  stock.  It  is  understood  that 
every  lap  must  be  weighed.  The  lap 
is  next  put  up 

AT  THE  CARD 
and  the  draft  for  the  longer  staple 
should  not  be  less  than  150  and  for 
the  shorter  staple  135.  The  flats 
should  make  one  revolution  every  35 
minutes  and  the  speed  of  the  beater 
should  be  reduced  to  275  revolutions 
per  minute  for  the  same  reason  as 
given  for  the  reduction  of  the  speed  of 
the  beater  of  the  picker.  The  counts 
of  the  wire  used  for  the  fillet  should 
be  35s  for  cylinder  and  37s  for  doffer 
and  top  flats.  Special  care  should  be 
given  to  the  setting  and  grinding  of 
the  fillet  for  these  cards,  the  wire  be- 
ing always  kept  sharp.  Use  the  same 
settings  as  given  In  a  previous  article 
for  this  same  grade  of  stock.    The 

WEIGHT  OF  THE  SLIVER 
should  be  about  35  grains  per  yard  for 
the  lH-mch  stock  and  32  for  the  1|- 
lnch  stock.  The  production  Is  269 
pounds  per  week  of  60  hours  for  18- 
inch  stock  and  276  to  325  pounds  for 
14 -Inch  stock.  Both  card  slivers  are 
taken  to  tbe  sliver  lap  machines  and 
doubled  14  Into  1  for  an  81-Inch  lap. 
Tbe  weight  of  a  yard  of  silver  lap  at 
this  machine  Is  220  grains.  These 
laps  are  doubled  6  into  1  at  the  ribbon 
lap  machine,  the  weight  of  the  lap  be- 


ing 210  grains  per  yard  for  both 
stocks.  The  laps  of  the  ribbon  lap  and 
sliver  lap  machines  should  be  weighed 
once  a  day  and  the  weights  changed 
at  the  ribbon  lap  machine  to  keep  the 
laps  at  standard  weight.  The  laps  are 
next  put  up 

AT  THE  COMBER 
and  doubled  either  6  or  8  into  1,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  heads  that 
the  comber  contains.  The  setting  and 
timing  of  the  comber  for  this  stock 
have  been  previously  given.  The  draw 
box  rolls  should  be  set  from  the  lf- 
Inoh  stock  as  follows.  Front  to  mid- 
dle, 1  1-16  Inches,  middle  to  back,  1% 
Inches.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
draw  box  will  not  allow  the  rolls  to 
be  spread  this  distance,  and  about  the 
only  method  to  overcome  this  defect 
in  this  machine,  as  well  as  In  other 
machines  where  a  like  difficulty  oc- 
curs. Is  to  reduce  the  draft  between 
the  middle  and  back  rolls  so  that  the 
speed  of  the  rolls  will  be  equal,  and 
set  rolls  Just  to  staple,  which  will 
avoid  breaking  the  cotton;  bat  this 
has  the  fault  of  bringing  all  the  draft 
between  the  middle  and  front  rolls. 
The  weight  of  the  silver  at  the  comb- 
er for  this  stock  Is  35  grains  per  yard 
for  both  stocks.  The  percentage  of 
waste  taken  out  for  the  IE-inch  staple 
is  25  per  cent  and  for  the  lVfc  staple 
Is  22  per  oenL  This  silver  Is  next  put 
through  two  processes  of 

DRAWING. 
These  drawings  should  be  equipped 
with  leather  top  rolls,  and  especial 
care  should  be  given  to  the  leather  top 
rolls  of  tbe  silver  lap,  ribbon  lap, 
comber  and  drawing  frame  machines. 
The  leather  detaching  rolls  of  the 
comber  require  a  somewhat  rougher 
varnished  roll  than  the  others,  the 
leather  rolls  used  tor  the  other  ma- 
chines having  a  smooth,  glossy  finish. 
The  varnish  used  for  all  the  rolls 
should  be  that  which  will  prevent  all 
licking.  The  weight  of  the  sliver  at 
the  finisher  drawing  should  be  60 
grains  per  yard  for  both  stocks,  the 
doublings  at  each  process  being  6  into 
1.  At  the  slubber  this  Is  made  Into  J) 
hank  roving.  The  front  top  rolls 
should  be  of  a  larger  diameter  than 
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those  used  Tor  shorter  staples  and 
should  be  varnished  with  a  varnish 
which  will  give  them  a  smooth, 
glossy  finish.  The  settings  should  be 
IS  inches  from  front  to  middle  and 
1%  inches  from  middle  to  back.  The 
slubber  roving  Is  then  put  through 
three  processes  of  fly  frames  and  made 
Into  18  hank  roving  for  1%-lnch  stock, 
the  hank  roving  at  each  process  being 
as  follows:  1st  Intermediate,  2.25 
hank;  2d,  6  hank;  and  fine  18  hank 
Sometimes  the  front  rolls  of  the  1st 
Intermediate  fly  frame  are  varnished. 
This  yarn  Is  next  put  through 

THE  SPINNING  FRAME 
and  made  into  85s  on  a  frame  having 
a  G-lnch  traverse,  1%-Inch  diameter 
ring  and  a  spindle  speed  of  9,400  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  Prom  hers  It  is 
spooled  and  warped  and  put  through 
a  slasher.  The  roving  for  the  filling 
yarn  Is  put  through  three  processes  of 
fly  frames,  the  hank  roving  at  each 
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ORIGIN. 

The  goods  are  said  to  have  originat- 
ed at  Bias,  a  place  in  the  central  part 
of  Asia,  and  to  be  still  manufactured 
there  for  home  use  and  for  export  to 
Russia.  The  goods  bearing  this  name 
are  better  known  in  America  as  "linen 
finish  suitings,"  and  are  principally 
used  for  ladies'  summer  suitings.  The 
eastern  goods  are  more  heavily  filled 
with  foreign  matter  than  ours  and  are 
used  for  various  purposes. 
ANALYSIS. 

The  analysis  of  a  typical  blax  fabric 
shows  the  following  data:  Ends  per 
Inch,  56;  picks  per  Inch,  44;  finished 
width,  32.5  Inches;  weight,  4.5V  yards 
per  pound;  warp,  19s;  filling,  20s;  the 
ends  were  reeded  2  In  each  dent  The 
weight  would  probably  be  considered 
4^4  yards  per  pound. 

CALCULATIONS. 

To  find  number  of  yards  per  pound: 

■i!m.  lnchta. 


To  find  average  counts  of  yarn  In 
the  cloth: 


j   +    4«  nlcl 
100  I  J2.( 
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hank.  This  is  mule  spun  Into  130s 
and  from  here  is  taken  to  the  condi- 
tioning room. 


BIAZ,  OR  LINEN  FINISH 


Bias  1b  a  medium-grade  cotton  fab- 
ric resembling  linen  In  appearance. 
This  effect  is  usually  obtained  on  or- 
dinary cotton  yams  In  the  finishing 
process,  or  In  somewhat  easier  form, 
by  using  mercerized  yarns  or  mercer- 
ising the  fabric  In  the  piece.  They  are 
usually  shown  white. 

The  term  bias  is  an  uncommon  one 
In  this  country.  It  Is  an  Asiatic  native 
same,   pronounced  be'as. 


The  sizes  of  the  yarns  are  about  equal. 
For  practical  purposes  a  warp  of  19s 
and  a  filling  of  20s  would  answer. 
LOOM  REQUIRED. 

This  fabric  may  be  made  on  any  of 
the  light,  fast  running  cam  looms.  On 
account  of  the  small  number  of  ends 
per  inch  a  set  of  two -twine  harnesses 
would  be  preferable.  One  warp  and 
one  shuttle  only  are  required. 
FINISHING. 

The  finishing  of  bias  Is  really  the 
principal  characteristic  which  distin- 
guishes It  from  many  other  plain  wo- 
ven cloths.  It  has  a  more  glossy  ef- 
fect than  India  linen,  one  finishing 
process  being  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  latter  fabric,  with  the 
beetling  process  added. 
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A  finish  suitable  for  this  cloth  is  u 
follows:  Bleach,  mangle  and  dry;  All 
with  a  light  starch  on  the  starch  man- 
gle; stretch  and  dry.  After  drying  and 
cooling,  It  Is  run  through  the  damp- 
ing machine;  then  through  the  glased 
calender  on  both  sides,  under  very 
heavy  pressure.  The  cloth  Is  then 
dampened,  beetled,  changed  and  turn- 
ed, and  again  beetled  and  made  up  as 
required. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 

For  bias  the  same  Instruction*  may 
be  followed  as  were  given  In  the 
article  on  indigo  prints,  with  the  fol- 
lowing exceptions: 

The  slubber  roving  Is  .50  hank  and 
this  Is  put  through  two  processes  of 
By  frames.  At  the  first  Intermediate 
the  roving  Is  made  Into  1.20  hank  and 
at  the  second  Into  3.60  hank.  This  Is 
then  passed  directly  to  the  spinning 
room  and  spun  into  19s  warp  yarn  on 
a  frame  having  a  21-inch  gauge,  two- 
Inch  diameter  ring,  7-inch  traverse; 
20.71  twist  per  inch  and  a  spindle 
speed  of  9,400  revolutions  per  minute. 
This  la  then  spooled  and  warped,  after 
which  several  warps  are  put  up  and 
run  through  the  slasher  and  run  upon 
a  beam  having  the  required  number  of 
ends  wanted  for  weaving.  The  Ailing 
yarn  Is  spun  Into  20s  on  a  frame  hav- 
ing a  214-Inch  gauge,  Hi-irich  diam- 
eter ring,  Gtt-lnch  traverse,  14.S1  twist 
per  inch,  and  a  spindle  speed  of  7,300 
revolutions  per  minute,  after  which 
the  yarn  Is  conditioned. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 
OLIVE. 
Five  per  cent  pyrol  olive  O.;  5  per 
cent  sulphide  sodium;  2  per  cent  soda 
ash;  20  per  cent  salt 
BRONZE. 
Five  per  cent  pyrol  bronie  O.;  G  per 
cent  sulphide  sodium;  2  per  cent  soda 
ash;  20  per  cent  salt. 
BLACK. 
Ten   per    cent    thlogene    black    M 
cone;  10  per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  2 
per  cent  soda  ash;  25  per  cent  salt. 


SLATE. 
One  per  cent  thlon  black  TBC.;  1 
per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  1  per  cent 
soda  ash;  10  per  cent  salt 
ECRU. 
Three-quarters  per  cent  thlon  brows. 
O.;  1  per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  1  per 
cent  soda  ash;  10  per  cent  salt 
RED. 
Sir  per  cent  diamine  fast  red  BR; 
2  per  cent  sal  soda;  25  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's. 

BROWN. 

Five  per  cent  immedial  brown  B,;  G 

per  cent  immedial  cutch  O.;    10   per 

cent  sulphide  sodium;  2  per  cent  soda 

ash;  SO  per  cent  salt 

SET  BLUE. 
One  and  one-half  per  cent  thlon  bine 
B  cone.;  1H  per  cent  sulphide  sodium; 
1  per  cent  soda  ash;  20  per  cent  salt 
Develop  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
NAVY  BLUE 
Eight  per  cent  thlon  navy  blue  R.; 
8  per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  2  per  cent 
soda  ash;   20  per  cent  salt    Develop 
with  peroxide  of  sodium. 

COBURG"  SUITING 

Coburg,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  may  be  defined  as  a  thin 
dress  fabric  made  from  cotton  and 
worsted  or  cotton  and  silt 

Coburg  derives  Its  name  from  the 
city  of  Coburg,  in  Germany,  where  U 
was  first  manufactured.  The  all-cotton 
fabric  known  as  coburg  is  an  Inex- 
pensive dress  fabric  imitating  the  gen- 
uine fabric  principally  In  the  charac- 
ter of  the  weave  only. 

The  weave  for  these  fairies  hi  an 
UNEVEN  SIDED  TWILL, 
giving  the  face  of  the  goods  a  very 
pronounced  twill  effect  The  accentu- 
ation of  the  twill  Is  In  part  due  to  the 
number  of  ends  per  Inch  nsed  In  the 
construction  of  the  goods.  The  ends 
per  Inch  in  the  sample  under  consider- 
ation equal  twice  the  number  of  picks 
per  inch. 

This  Is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  ends  required  to  make  per- 
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feet  cloth-  A  perfect  doth  Is  under- 
stood to  mean  a  cloth  In  which  the 
warp  and  filling  yarn*  ere  equal  in 
diameter,  and  the  space  between  the 
threads  Is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
Tarn.  This  principle  of  construction 
applies  particularly  to  plain  woven 
cotton  fabrics,  more  so  than  to  any 
other  class  of  fabrics.  In  fabrics  of  a 
special  construction,  such  as  coburg, 
the  ends  per  Inch  are  more  or  less 
crowded,  with  the  consequent  result 


The  goods,  however,  have  no  particu- 
lar coloring  scheme  or  style  of  print- 
ed patterns.  Some  are  finished  In 
pure  white  or  bleached  without  any 
printed  pattern.  Again  they  may  be 
dyed  any  color  desired.  In  most  cases 
the  goods  are  dyed  and  printed.  The 
characters  of  patterns  that  are  most 
popular  In  this  class  of  goods  are 
small  geometrical  figures  or  small  con- 
ventionalized floral  figures  In  but  one 
or,  at  the  most,  two  colors. 
ANALYSIS. 


Fig.  i, 

of  a  pronounced  twill  effect  on  the 
face  of  the  fabric,  which  characterizes 
the  goods. 

Cotton  eoburgs  are  commonly  made 
with  a  three-harness  twill  weave  ' — ] 
The  ends  per  Inch  required  In  order 
to  produce  a  perfect  cloth,  according  to 
the  above  principle  of  constructing  a 
perfect  fabric,  with  the  given  counts 
of  yarn,  would  be  as  follows: 

Weave  repeats  on  three  ends  with 
two  intersections.  Three  ends  plus  two 
intersections  equals  5;  as  5  :  3  : :  120, 
the  number  of  ends  that  will  lie  side 
by  side  of  1-S0s  cotton  la  one  Inch. 

Formula:  6  :  8  : :  ISO  :  x  equals  72. 

The  calculation  shows  that  72  ends 
and  72  picks  of  l-20s  would  give  a  per- 
fect cloth. 

In  some  fabrics  an  analysis  will 
show  120  ends  and  64  picks  In  the  fin- 
ished fabric  The  Inequality  of  ends 
and  picks  per  inch  characterizes  cloths 
of  special  construction,  as  the  fabric 
In  question.  Cotton  eoburgs  are  prin- 
cipally used  for  dress  goods,  made  up 
Into  wrappers,  shirtwaists,  shirtwaist 
suits,  etc  The  goods  are  woven  in  the 
gray,  then  dyed  and  in  most  esses 
printed  or  bleached  and  then  printed. 
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Number  of  ends,  per  inch,  finished, 
120;  number  of  picks  per  Inch,  finish- 
er, S4;  take-up  In  weaving,  about  10 
per  cent;  warp  yarn,  l-26s  cotton,  fill- 
ing yarn,  1-26B  cotton. 

Fig.  1.  Three  repeats  of  weave, 
twill  running  to  the  left. 

Fig.  2.    Drawing  In  draft. 

The  warp  may  be  drawn  in  on  6 
harnesses;    9  harnesses   would  avoid 
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crowding  of  the  harnesses  and  giro 
better  remits  In  weaving. 

Fig.  I.  A  sample  of  printed  pattern. 
LOOU   REQUIRED. 

Common  cotton  fabrics,  as  a  rale, 
may  be  woven  on  almost  any  light  run- 
ning high-speed  loom.  Twill  weaves. 
In  which  more  than  four  harnesses  are 
required,  are  usually  woven  on  dobhy 
looms.  An  automatic  dobby  loom 
would  answer  for  the  class  of  goods 
analyzed.  Broken  or  mlsplcks  In 
these  fabrics  are  hardly  noticeable,  the 
filling  showing  very  little  of  itself  on 
the  face  of  the  fabric. 

FINISHING. 
The  goods  are  first  all  boiled  off,  then 
dyed  or  bleached,  as  may  be  requir- 
ed, after  which  they  are  slightly  atlf- 
ened  by  running  through  a  light  solu- 
tion of  sixe,  then  printed,  after  which 
they  are  made  up  into  laps  and  then 
shipped. 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars, 
Under  most  conditions  the  same  In- 
structions given  for  Indigo  prints  may 
be  followed.  The  main  point  of  differ- 
ence is  that  of  the  hank  rovings  at  the 
slubber  and  fly  frames  or  speeders. 
At  the  slabber  the  hank  roving  Is  .40 
and  at  the  first  intermediate  1.50, 
while  at  the  second  Intermediate  It  la 
made  into  5.25  hank  roving.  This  rov- 
ing is  then  ring  spun  Into  26s  for  both 
the  warp  and  filling  yarns.  For  the 
warp  yarn  use  a  frame  having  a  HM  ■ 
Inch  traverse;  IVineh  diameter  ring; 
21-lnch  gauge  of  spindle  and  a  spindle 
speed  of  9,700  revolutions  per  minute. 

THIS  TARN 
is  then  run  on  a  spooler,  after  which 
the  spools  are  put  up  and  run  onto 
a  beam.  Several  beams  are  then  put 
up  at  the  slasher,  being  run  through 
this  machine  to  be  sized  and  run  onto 
a  beam  at  the  head  end.  The  filling 
frame  has  a  2}-lnch  gauge;  1%-fnch 
diameter  ring;  6-inch  traverse;  17.84 
twist  per  inch,  and  a  spindle  speed  of 
S.O0O  revolutions  per  minute.  After  be- 
ing made,  the  yarn  should  be  condi- 


tioned by  putting  it  Into  a  steam  cbsK 
or  some  similar  compartment,  al- 
though some  mills  merely  Immerse  tbt 
full  boxes  of  yarn  Into  a  tank  of  water 
and  take  them  out  immediately. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 
For  cotton  warp  coburgs: 


WINK. 
Three  and  a  half  per  cent  diamine 
Bordeaux   B.;    30   per   cent   Glauber'i 
salt 

LIGHT  BLUB. 
One  and  one-halt  per  cent  dlamhw 
sky  blue  FF.;  H  per  cent  diamine  iteel 
blue  L.;  8  ounces  thlocarmlne  R  pol- 
der; 30  per  cent  Glauber's  salt 

NAVY    BLUE. 

Two  per  cent  diamine  black  BH.; 
*A  per  cent  naphtbol  blue  black;  14 
per  cent  formyt  violet  S.  4  B.;  U  per 
cent  union  black  S.;  30  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's. 

BROWN. 

One  per  cent  diamine  orange  B.;  1 
per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow  B.;  % 
per  cent  union  black  S.;  1  per  cent 
diamine  brown  M.;  M  per  cent  In- 
dian yellow  Q.;  35  per  cent  Glauber'* 
salt 

GREEN. 

Three  per  cent  diamine  green  G.;  1 
per  cent  diamine  black  HW.;  1  per 
cent  diamine  fast  yellow  R;  30  per 
cent  Glauber's. 

SCARLET. 

Four  per  cent  diamine  scarlet  R;  1 
per  cent  fast  scarlet  B.;  30  per  cent 
Glauber's  salt 

SLATE. 

Six  ounces  union  black;  2  ounces 
naphthol  blue  black;  1  ounce  diamine 
Bordeaux  B.;  2  ounces  diamine  orange 
B. ;  30  per  cent  Glauber's  salt 

For  coburgs,  all  wool: 

For  100   pounds  piece  goods:    Ore 
with  16  per  cent  Glauber's  salt  4  per 
cent  sulphuric  acid,  for  light  and  me- 
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SLATE. 
Pour  and    *    half    ounces    cyanole 
green  B.;  %  ounce  acid  yellow  AT.;  1 
ounce  iu  oraellle  BB. 
RED. 
Fire  per  cent  napothol  red  FB.;  1 
per  cent  orange  extra. 
OLIVE. 
Two  per  cent  cyanole  green  6U.;  2% 
per  cent  acid  yellow  AT. 
PEACOCK  BLUE. 
Two  per  cent  Indigo  blue.  SON.;  1 
per  cent  cyanole  extra. 
BROWN. 
Two  and  one-half  per  cent  acid  yel- 
low AT.;  t  per  cent  lanafuchslne  3(1.; 
\  per  cent  cyanole  green  6  O. 
SKY  BLUE. 
One  ounce    cyanole    FF.   pat;     tt 
ounce  acid  violet  6  BS. 
MAUVE. 
One  per  cent  azo  wool  violet  7  11.;  1 
ounce  cyanole  extra  pat 
NAVY  BLUE. 
Three  per  cent  aso  navy  blue  3B.; 
1)4  per  cent  azo  navy  blue  B. 
BLACK. 
Five  par  cent  azo  merino  black  BE. 


sold,  about  5  cents  per  yard  for  goods 
24  Inches  wide,  and  the  Arm  feel  nec- 
essary, preclude  the  possibility  of  put- 
ting very  much  cotton  into  It 

The  analysis  of  a  sample  under  con- 
sideration shows  the  following:  Fin- 
ished width,  25%  Inches;  ends  per 
inch,  64;  picks  per  Inch,  B4;  warp 
yarn,  34s;  filling  yarn,  88b;  weight 
8  1-3  yards  per  pound. 

CALCULATIONS. 

A  sample  4  Inches  x  8  Inches  In  else 
weighs  11  grains.  Indicating  a  fabric 
weighing  approximately  8  1-3  yards 
per  pound. 


Allowing  20  per  cent  for  slse  and 
contraction,  the  average  counts  of 
yarns  used  may  be  found  as  follows: 


In  the  above  calculation  118  repre- 
sents the  sum  of  the  sley  and  pick,  25.- 
5  the  width  of  the  cloth,  and  8.31  the 
number  of  yards  per  pound. 

Assuming  the  counts  of  the  warp 
yarns  to  be  34s,  the  counts  of  filling 
required  to  make  the  given  weight  of 
cloth  may  be  found  as  follows: 


KID  FINISH  CAMBRIC 

Kid  finish  cambric  la  a  name  given 
to  a  sort-finished  plain  cloth  which  Is 
fairly  lustrous  on  both  sides,  but  more 
so  on  the  face  than  on  the  back.  It 
Is  used  exclusively  for  dress  linings. 
It  varies  in  width  from  about  24  to  27 
inches,  and  is  shown  in  black  and  sta- 
ple shades. 

The  fabric  derives  Its  name  from  Its 
appearance  after  being  subjected  to 
the  finishing  process. 

The  cloth  Itself  before  finishing 
does  not  differ  from  many  other  plain 
cloths  now  shown  on  the  market  It 
la  fairly  weU  filled  with  foreign  sub- 
stances; the  retail  price  at  which  It  is 


38s  filling  would  be  used. 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 

As  these  goods  are  not  noticed  very 
closely  after  being  made  into  gar- 
ments, being  hidden  when  In  use,  lit- 
tle attention  is  paid  to  picking  out  or- 
dinary mlsweaves  in  the  loom.  Those 
that  are  made  are  covered  to  a  more 
or  less  extent  In  the  finishing  process. 

The  chief  consideration,  therefore, 
Is  a  large  production,  which  can  best 
be  obtained  from  light  running  cam 
looms.  Ordinary  or  automatic  looms 
may  be  employed,  one  warp  beam  and 
one  shuttle  only  being  required.  The 
cloth  Is  reeded  one  end  per  heddle  and 
two  ends  per  dent 
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Thin  process  is  really  the  principal 
one  is  making  these  goods,  giving 
them,  as  It  does,  the  characteristic 
name.  It  gives  to  the  cloth  a  some- 
what leathery  feel,  not  too  harsh  or 
stiff,  while  yet  adding  a  fair  amount 
of  foreign  matter. 

After  bleaching,  dyeing  and  man- 
gling, the  cloth  Is  dried  on  the  drying 
machine  and  allowed  to  cool.  It  Is 
then  conditioned  on  the  damping  ma- 
chine and  allowed  to  He  for  about  two 
hours,  after  which  it  is  hot  swiss  cal- 
endered on  a  five-bowl  compound  lev- 
er calender,  using  light  pressure.  It  la 
afterward  filled  on  an  ordinary  two- 
bowl  compound  lever  starch  mangle 
with  a  mixture  somewhat  as  follows: 


.  .800   p 


0  pound* 


Soil   f. 


o  120  I 


After  being  Ailed,  the  cloth  Is  dried 
on  the  drying  machine  and  allowed  to 
cool,  then  conditioned  on  the  damping 
machine  and  allowed  to  He  at  least 
two  hours,  it  Is  then  hot  swlss  cal- 
endered on  a  .three-bowl  dead  set  cal- 
ender, using  light  pressure,  after 
which  It  Is  ready  for  making  up. 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  yarns  for  the  grade  of  goods 
under  description  are  made  In  mills 
having  the  equipment  of  those  of  the 
second  division.  The  yarns  for  this 
fabric  do  not  have  to  be  combed.  They 
are  made  from  cotton  of  a  middling 
grade  of  1  to  1  1-16  inch  staple.  This 
cotton  Is  mixed,  as  has  been  previ- 
ously described.  The  cotton  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  as  long  as  possible 
after  opening  before  being  worked. 
The  cotton  Is  passed  through  an  open- 
er and  three  processes  of  pickers.  Use 
the  usual  precaution  In  feeding  the 
opener,  being  sure  to  keep  the  pin  roll- 
er clear  of  cotton,  especially  silver 
waste,  which  Is  apt  to  wind  around 
this  roll  on  certain  makes  of  openers. 
After  passing  through  the  opener  the 
cotton  Is  fed  to  the  breaker  picker. 
The  beaters  of  all  the  pickers  are  of 
the  two-bladed,  rigid  type.  The  speed 


of  the  beater  at  the  breaker  picker  is 
1,500  revolutions  per  minute.  The  to- 
tal weight  of  the  lap  at  the  front  end 
of  the  breaker  picker  Is  42  pounds. 
These  laps  are  doubled  4  Into  1  at  the 
intermediate  picker,  the  speed  of  the 
beater  at  this  machine  being  also  1,500  . 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  total 
weight  of  the  lap  at  the  front  of  this 
machine  Is  39  pounds  or  a  14-onnee 
lap.  The  laps  are  doubled  at  the  fin- 
isher picker  4  Into  l.  The  speed  of  the 
beater  Is  1,425  revolutions  per  minute. 

THE  TOTAL  WEIGHT 
of  the  lap  at  the  front  Is  40  pounds  or 
a  14%-ounce  lap.  An  allowance  i»f 
one-half  pound  either  side  of  the 
standard  total  weight  of  lap  Is  made 
for  this  class  of  goods.  At  the  card 
the  speed  of  the  llcker-ln  should  be 
350  revolutions  per  minute.  Do  not 
make  the  card  do  the  work  or  the  pick- 
er, but  watch  to  see  that  the  speed  of 
the  beater  Is  correct  and  that  the  set- 
tings of  the  feed  roll  and  grid  and 
grate  bars  are  right  to  take  out  the 
dirt,  seed  shells,  bits  of  leaves,  etc.  It 
Is  too  often  that  the  licker-ln  Is  called 
upon  to  do  the  work  that  the  picker 
should,  and  a  kick  is  made  that  the 
cards  are  not  doing  their  duty.  The 
speed  of  the  flats  In  one  complete  rev- 
olution every  55  minutes.  The  wire  fil- 
let used  on  the  doffer  and  flats  Is 
No.  34s  and  on  the  cylinder  la  No.  35s. 
Grind  and  strip  cards  as  described  in 
a  previous  article.  After  grinding,  the 
setting  points  should  be  all  gone  over. 
Do  not  have  the  flats  too  tight  or  they 
are  apt  to  cramp  and  face,  If  not  loos- 
en, the  wire  on  the  cylinder.  Be  al- 
ways sure  to  set  flats  to  cylinder  by 
the  highest  flats,  generally  Ave  being 
left  for  this  purpose.  The  weight  of 
the  sliver  should  be  about  60  grains 
per  yard  and  the  production  760  to  900 
pounds  per  week  of  60  hours. 
THE  CARD  SLIVER 
Is  put  through  three  processes  of 
drawing,  the  doublings  being  6  Into  1. 
The  speed  of  the  front  roller  should  be 
about  400  revolutions  per  mutate  If 
leather  is  used,  and  350  revolutions  per 
minute  If  metallic  top  rolls  are  wed. 
The  drawing  should  be  sized  at  least 
twice  a  day  and  four  times  a  day  is 
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better.  The  setting  of  the  bottom  steel 
rolls  should  be  especially  looked  alter, 
aa  well  aa  the  knock-off  motions,  to  see 
that  so  single  Is  allowed  to  pass.  If 
these  motions  are  not  In  perfect  work- 
ing order  single  will  be  allowed  to 
pass,  which  will  throw  your  numbers 
all  out  and  cause  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble to  remedy.  When  changing  the 
draft  to  change  weight,  always  have 
same  size  draft  gear  on  machines  run- 
ning the  same  kind  of  work.  The 
weight  per  yard  of  the  sliver  la  70 
grains.  The  drawing  sliver  ia  drawn 
Into  .60  hank  raving  at  the  slubber. 
Watch 

THE  TRAVERSE  MOTION 
to  see  that  It  is  in  working  condition. 
After  passing  the  slubber,  the  roving 
Is  passed  through  two  processes  of  fly 
frames,  the  hank  at  each  process  being 
2  at  the  first  and  6.50  hank  at  the  sec- 
ond for  the  warp  yarn  and  8  hank  for 
the  filling  yarn.  Size  these  yarns  once 
a  day  and  be  sure  to  keep  them  on  the 
mark.  Watch  the  build  of  bobbins, 
traverse  motion,  rolls  and  setting  of 
same.  The  roving  for  warp  yarn  is 
made  In  34s  on  a  frame  with  a  1% 
inch  diameter  ring,  6^-lnch  traverse, 
87.70  turns  per  inch  and  spindle  speed 
of  10,200  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
yarn  is  then  spooled,  warped  and 
slashed.  The  filling  is  spun  Into  38s 
on  a  frame  having  a  1 1  Inch  diameter 
ring,  514-Inch  traverse,  23.12  twist  per 
inch  and  spindle  Bpeed  of  8,800  revo- 
lutions per  minute. 

Dyeing   Particular*. 

PINK. 

Four   ounces   Ertka   O.;    16    pounds 

Glauber's;    2   pounds   sal    soda. 

LIGHT  BLUE. 

One-half  per  cent  diamine  sky  blue 

FF.;  16  per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cenr 

sal  soda. 

MAUVE. 
One-half  per  cent  diamine  violet  N.; 
16  per  cent  Glauber's;   2  per  cent  sal 
soda. 

LIGHT   SLATE). 

One-quarter     per    cent     dlamlneral 

blue  R.;  1-16  per  cent  diamine  fast  yel- 


LIGHT  FAWN. 

One-quarter  per  cent  diamine  cate- 
chlne  G.;  H  per  cent  dlamlneral  brown 
G.;  10  per  cent  Glauber's;  S  per  cent 
sal  soda. 

SLATE. 

One  and  one-half  per  cent  diamine 
black  BH.;  14  per  cent  diamine  fast 
yellow  B.;  20  per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per 
cent   sal  soda. 

PEA  GREEN. 
One-half  per  cent  diamine  green  G.; 
10  per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent  sal 
soda. 

ECRU. 

One-eighth   per  cent  diamine  cate- 

chlne  3  G.;   %  per  cent  diamine  cate- 

chlne  B.;  10  per  cent  Glauber's:  2  per 

cent  sal  soda. 

ROTAL  BLUB. 

Two  per  cent  diamine  blue  311.;   2 

per  cent  diamine  brilliant  blue  Q.;   20 

per   cent    Glauber's;    2    per   cent   sal 

soda. 

SEAL  BROWN. 
Two  per  cent  diamine  catechlne  B.; 
2  per  cent  diamine  catechlne 
G.;  20  per  cent  Glauber's;  2 
per  cent  sal  soda;  1  per  cent  diamine 
fast   yellow   A. 

WINB. 


Four  per  cent  diamine  fast  red  2  B.; 
2  per  cent  sal  soda;  16  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's. 

NAVY  BLUE. 

Five  per  cent  diamine  black  BH.;  1 
per  cent  diamine  brilliant  blue  G.;  20 
per    cent   Glauber's;    2   per   cent   sal 


Three  per  cent  diamine  Jet  black 
OO.;  3  per  cent  diamine  let  black  SS.; 
30  per  cent  Glauber's;  2(4  per  cent  sal 
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BOTTLE  GREEN. 
Five  per  cent  diamine  black  HW.;  2 
per  cent  aal  soda;  20  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's; 2  per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow 


Under  the  head  of  beige  1b  a  class 
of  dress  goods,  the  characteristic  of 
which  Is  their  mottled  or  mixed  effect 
This  effect  Is  brought  about  by  various 
methods.  The  method  used  In  produc- 
ing the  effect  largely  Influences  the 
quality  of  the  fabric,  but  the  general 
appearance  remains  the  same. 

We  will  describe  beige  as  made  by 


Fig.  1, 

three  different  methods:  First,  this 
fabric  Is  originally  made  of  yarns  spun 
from  wool  dyed  In  the  stock;  this  dyed 
stock  Is  then  mixed  with  undyed  stock, 
then  spun  Into  a  thread;  generally  sev- 
eral mixtures  go  Into  one  fabric. 

These  mixtures  of  dyed  and  undyed 
stock  are  varied.  The  proportions 
used  may  be  GO  per  cent  of  each;  an- 
other mixture  may  have  a  more  or  less 
percentage  of  either  stock;  and  an- 
other mixture  may  be  composed  of 
still  a  different  percentage  from  the 
first  two. 

The  threads  then  spun  from  these 
mixtures  are  arranged  In  some  order 


in  the  warping  and  also  in  the  weav- 
ing, producing  what  are  commonly 
known  as  indefinite  plaid  effects  ta 
connection  with  the  mixed  or  mottled 

THE  SECOND  METHOD 
Is  to  use  a  combination  of  twist  yaw. 
usually  three  or  four  different  colored 
threads,  as,  for  example,  black  and 
white,  black  and  slate,  slate  and 
white,  and  the  other  may  he  a  pearl 
and  white.  These  combinations  of 
threads  may  be  arranged  similar  to 
the  arrangement  In  the  first  method, 
likewise  producing  an  indefinite  plaid 
effect  The  use  of  black  and  white, 
slate  and  white,  and  colors  of  similar 
shades,  produces  gray  effects.  Gmyi 
and  browns  are  the  prevailing  colors 
In  this  class  of  goods.  The  colored 
yarn  used  In  this  particular  class  !> 
usually  worsted,  while  the  white  la 
most  esses  Is  a  cotton  thread. 
THE  THIRD  METHOD 
of  producing  this  mixed  or  mottled  ef- 
fect Is  brought  about  by  printing  the 
goods. 

This  method  Is  usually  practiced  on 
the  cheaper  grade  of  goods,  goods 
composed  entirely  of  cotton  yarn;  the 
effect  however,  Imitates  very  closely 
the  wool  dyed  In  the  stock  fabric  or 
the  goods  composed  of  twist  yarns. 
In  the  finer  grade  of  fabrics  the  twill 
weave  is  much  in  evidence,  while  the 
cotton  goods  are  mostly  woven  plain. 
The  plain  weave  Is  more  adapted  to 
the  particular  character  of  printing; 
In  order  to  give  the  plaid  effect  In  con- 
nection with  the  mixed  or  mottled  ap- 
pearance, the  goods  are  subjected  to 
two  processes  of  printing: 

ANALYSIS  OF  COTTON  BEJOK. 

Width  of  warp  In  reed,  38  inches; 
width  of  fabric  finished,  36  inches; 
reed,  1,000  by  2;  number  of  ends  in 
warp,  2.076;  28  ends  each  selvage 
equals  S6;  total  ends  in  warp,  2,111. 
Number  of  ends  per  Inch  finished,  CO; 
picks  per  inch  finished,  48;  take-up  of 
warp  during  weaving,  12  per  cent: 
warp  and  filling  yarn  1-26.  The  1,000 
reed  means  1,000  dents  In  36  Inches 
of  reed.  The  2,076  is  the  number  of 
ends  in  warp  without  tho  selvage. 
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Fig.  1.  Sample  of  fabric  as  produced 
by  means  of  twist  yarns;  the  fabric 
Is  plain  woven. 

LOOM  USED. 

For  the  better  grade  of  fabrics  the 
pick  and  pick  loom  Is  required  to  give 
the  best  effects.  The  goods  woven 
pick  and  pick  will  be  less  Inclined  to 
appear  stripy;  this  effect  would  be  un- 
desirable; the  stripes  should  be  of  an 
Indefinite  nature. 

The  sample  of  fabric  shown  In  Fig. 
1  Is  woven  on  a  i  x  1  box  loom.  In 
which  no  less  than  two  picks  of  one 
color  must  be  woven  before  tt  changes 
onto  the  next  color;  unless  the  colors 
are  carefully  graded  they  will  produce 
a  fabric  more  or  less  striped.  In  the 
printed  cotton  beige  fabric  a  single 
box  loom  nils  the  requirements.  This 
grade  of  goods  is  woven  with  un- 
dyed  yarns;  the  effect,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  produced  by  the  printing 
machine  after  the  goods  are  woven. 
FINISHING. 

The  cotton  fabric,  after  It  is  woven, 
is  boiled  off,  after  which  it  Is  slightly 
stiffened,  then  subjected  to  the  print- 
ing machine,  after  which  It  is  pressed, 
then  made  up  into  laps  or  rolls  and 
then  shipped. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Beige  is  a  dress  goods  generally 
made  from  wool  and  sometimes  of 
wool  and  cotton,  other  grades  being 
made  from  all-cotton  yarns.  The  cot- 
ton Is  dyed  in  the  stock.  Some  of  the 
grades  qf  beige  are  made  from  combed 
yarn,  whereas  other  grades  are  made 
from  carded  yarns.  The  staple  of  the 
cotton  does  not  exceed  1 1-1$  Inches  In 
length  for  an  American  cotton.  Mil 
cotton  as  has  been  previously  stated. 
Three  processes  of  pickers  are  used, 
the  particulars  being  the  same  as  giv- 
en for  etamtne.  The  particulars  for 
the  cards  and  drawing  frames  as  given 
In  that  article  may  also  be  followed. 

AT  THE  SLUBBER 
the  drawing  sliver  is  made  Into  .SO 
hank  roving,  and  Is  then  put  through 
two  processes  of  fly  frames  or  speed- 
era,  the  hank  roving  at  the  first  inter- 


mediate being  1.75  and  at  the  second 
Intermediate  S  hank.  Speeders  should 
be  looked  after  to  see  that  the  rolls 
are  properly  set;  that  top  rolls  are  In 
good  condition;  that  there  are  no  dead 
spindles;  that  the  spindles  are  oiled 
once  a  day;  the  build  of  bobbin  cor- 
rect; traverse  motion  working  prop- 
erly, and  frame  at  all  times  clean  and 
neat  The  bobbins  when  doffed  should 
not  be  thrown  into  doffing  box  or 
truck,  but  should  be  packed  In.  The 
boxes  or  trucks  should  be  cleaned  out 
before  doffing.  After  changing  a  frame 
from  one  kind  of  work  to  another  the 
new  roving  should  be  sized  and  tested 
for  twist,  and  the  tension  watched. 
After  the  speeders  the  yarn  Is  put 
through 

THE  SPINNING  FRAME, 
where  the  proper  colors  of  yarns  are 
doubled  together  and  spun  Into  26s 
yarn,  the  warp  frame  having  the  fol- 
lowing particulars:  Length  of  trav- 
erae,  6"4  Inches;  diameter  of  ring,  114 
Inches;  gauge  of  frame,  21  Inches,  and 
spindle  speed  of  9,700  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  yarn  Is  then  spooled, 
warped  and  slashed.  For  the  filling 
frame  use  a  2!-lnch  gauge  of  frame; 
lj-lnch  diameter  ring;  6-inch  trav- 
erse and  a  spindle  speed  of  8,000  res- 
olutions per  minute;  the  diameter  of 
the  front  bottom  steel  roll  of  spinning 
frames  being  one  Inch  for  both  warp 
and  filling. 

Dyeing  Part  leu  la  re— Yarn  Dyeing. 

NAVY   BLUE. 
Four  per  cent  napbtamlne  blue  2 
B, ;  30  per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent 
sal  soda. 

MEDIUM    BROWN. 

Three  per  cent  naphtamlne  brown 

N.;  1  per  cent  naphtamlne  yellow  NN. ; 

20  per  cent  salt;  2  per  cent  sal  soda. 

RED. 

Four  per  cent  diamine  fast  red  BB.; 

25  per  cent  aalt;  2  per  cent  sal  soda. 

DARK  BROWN. 

Four  per  cent  naphtamlne  brown  6 

B.;  26  per  cent  salt;   2  per  cent  sal 
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SLATE. 

One  and  one-half  per  cent  naphta- 
mioe  black  D.;  20  per  cent  salt;  2  per 
cent  sal  soda. 

OLIVE. 
Three  and  one-half  per  cent  naphta- 
mfne  olive  It;  20  per  cent  salt;  2  per 
cent  sal  soda. 

GREEN. 
Six  per  cent  lmmedlal  green  GO.;  • 
per  cent  sulphide  soda;  2  per  cent  aoda 
ash ;  25  per  cent  Glauber's. 

DARK  BOTTLE  GREEN. 

Eight  per  cent  lmmedlal  green;  8  per 

cent  sulphide  aoda;   2  per  cent  soda 

ash;   25  per  cent  salt. 

ECRU. 

One-half  per  cent  diamine  catechlne 

G.;  20  per  cent  salt;  2  per  cent  sal 

aoda. 

BLACK. 
Ten  per  cent  lmmedlal  black  NN.; 
10   per   cent   sulphide   sodium;    3   per 
cent  soda  ash;  SO  per  cent  salt 
MAROON.    ' 
Six  per  cent  lmmedlal  Bordeaux  Q.; 
6  per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  2  per  cent 
soda  ash;  80  per  cent  salt 
LIGHT   BLUB. 
Six  per  cent  lmmedlal  sky  blue  PF.; 
6  per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  2  per  cent 
aoda  ash;   30  per  cent  salt 

Printing    Particular*. 

Cotton  beige  Is  also  printed  on  the 
piece.  To  get  a  good  Imitation  of  the 
woven  fabric.  It  has  to  be  printed  on 
both  Bides  of  the  piece.  After  print- 
ing one  side  of  the  fabric  and  drying, 
the  pieces  are  rolled  up  on  a  roller 
and  the  other  side  of  the  piece  Is 
printed,  so  that  both  sides  of  the  piece 
present  the  same  appearance.  The 
goods  are  given  a  soft  finish  to  Imitate 
a  piece  of  dress  goods.  The  colors  - 
printed  on  are  made  as  fast  aa  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  goods  can  be  wash- 
ed when  required. 

The  goods  are  printed,  dried  and 
steamed  In  a  Mather  and  Piatt  at  212 
degrees  F.,  excluding  the  air  aa  far  as 
possible.  Wash  In  cold  water,  soap 
lukewarm,  rinse  and  dry. 


BLUE. 

Seventy  parts  lmmedlal  lndone  BN.; 
stir  well  to  a  paste  with  20  parte  cant 
tic  soda  lye,  77  degrees  Tw.;  50  parts 
glycerine;  then  add  150  parts  redudag 
paste  A.  The  whole  is  heated  for 
some  time  to  140  degrees  F.  and  coat- 
ed; stir  In  80  parts  China  clay;  « 
parts  saturated  solution  of  oommoa 
salt;  570  parts  alkaline  gum  thicken 
ing. 

GREEN. 

Ninety  parts  lmmedlal  green  GO.: 
300  parts  alkaline  gam  thickening;  41 
parte  China  clay;  30  parts  saturated 
common  salt  solution;  150  parts  re- 
ducing paste  A.;  mix  and  stir;  when 
cool  add  40  parts  China  clay;  30  parti 
saturated  common  salt  solution;  XH 
parts  alkaline  green  thickening. 
BLACK. 

Seventy  parts  lmmedlal  black  NLK.; 
150  parts  reducing  paste  A.;  heat  to- 
gether to  120  degrees  F.;  allow  to  cool 
down,  then  stir  in  a  mixture  of  160 
parts  China  clay;  120  parts  saturated 
solution  of  salt;  500  parts  alkaline 
gum  thickening. 

BROWN. 

Mix  aa  the  blue  with  70  parte  lmme- 
dlal brown  B.;  10  parts  lmmedlal  yel- 
low D. 

DARK  SLATE. 

Thirty   parts   lmmedlal   black    NR. 


the  t 


LIGHT   SLATE. 

Ten  parts   lmmedlal  black   NG.;    1 

parts  lmmedlal  direct  blue  B. ;   mix  as 

the  green.  .  J 

ECRU. 

Five   parts   lmmedlal   yellow    D.;   1 

parts  lmmedlal  cutch  G.;   mix  aa  the 

OLIVE. 
Fifty   parts  lmmedlal   olive   B.;    21 
parts  lmmedlal  bronte  A.;  mix  as  the 
green. 


Forty   parts   bronxe   A.;     10     parts 
cutch  G.;  mix  aa  the  green. 
FAWN. 

Fifty  parte  immedlal  cutch  O.:  II 
parts  immedlal  brown  RR.;  mix  as  the 
green. 
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LIGHT  BLUE. 
Forty  parts  lmmedlal  Bky  blue;  mix 
aa  tbe  green.    , 


POPLIN 


Poplin  la  a  name  given  to  a  claea  of 
goods  distinguished  by  a  rep,  rib,  or 
cord  effect  running  width  way  of  the 
piece.  It  referred  originally  to  a  fabric 
having  a  Bilk  warp  and  a  figure  of 
wool  filling  heavier  than  the  warp.  At 
the  present  time  It  refers  more  to  a 
ribbed  fabric  than  to  one  made  from 
any  particular  combination  of  mate- 
rial*. 

Cotton  poplin  is  usually  made  with 
a  plain  weave,  the  rep  effect  being  ob- 
tained either  by  using  a  fine  warp,  as 
compared  with  the  Oiling,  or  a  large 
number  of  enda,  as  compared  with 
plcki  per  Inch,  or  both. 

IRISH  POPUN, 
made  principally  In  Dublin,  Is  a  fabric 
made  of  China  organzlne  silk  warp  and 
colonial  wool  filling.  The  manufacture 
of  this  cloth  has  continued  In  Dublin 
since  1693,  when  a  number  of  Hugue- 
not silk  weavers  emigrated  from  Lyons, 
France.  The  Industry  1b  still  carried 
on  there  to  some  extent  on  hand  looms, 
the  weavers  owning  their  own  looms. 
The  materials  are  supplied  by  the 
firms  for  whom  they  work  and  are 
given  out  ready  for  weaving.  The  Irish 
poplin  1b  a  light-weight  variety  of  pop- 
lin, sometimes  called  single  poplin, 
and  Is  celebrated  for  Its  uniformly 
fine  and  excellent  wearing  qualities. 

Brocaded  poplin  le  made  with  elab- 
orate Jacquard  designs  of  various 
types. 

TBRRT  POPLIN 
Is  a  very  durable  fabric,  made  on  the 
principle  of  cloth  construction  ex- 
plained in  the  article  on  "Terry  Pile 
Fabrics."  By  throwing  to  the  surface 
alternate  ends  of  the  silk  warp  an  ap- 
pearance somewhat  resembling  terry 
velvet  is  obtained. 

The  bulk  of  cotton  poplin  goods  are 
woven  and    finished    white.     Poplins 


formerly  were  woven  from  yarns 
which  had  previously  been  bleached  or 
dyed,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  to-day 
these  fabrics  are  largely  made  from 
grey  yarns  and  then  bleached  and 
piece  dyed.  The  construction  of  such 
fabrics  Is  not  widely  different  from 
that  formerly  noted,  but  the  product 
is  undoubtedly  made  more  economical- 
ly and  the  colors  produced  are  Just 
as  satisfactory,  If  not  more  so,  than 
those  on  some  of  the  older  styles  of 
goods.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pop- 
lin fabrics  made  from  combed  yarns 
are  piece  mercerized,  for  this  makes 
a  luster  on  the  cloth,  and  creates  a 
greater  sale.  Some  fabrics  are  made 
with  combed  warp  and  carded  filling, 
others  from  all  combed  stock,  while 
others  are  entirely  carded  material. 
The  fabrics  are  mercerized  In  the  warp 
direction,  and  the  warp  yarn  Is  soft 
twisted  to  aid  In  producing  a  high 
luster.  Because  the  yarn  Is  soft  twist- 
ed, it  la  a  general  policy  to  have  It 
two-ply,  that  Is,  60-2  soft  twist  warp 
will  be  used  in  place  of  30-1.  It  used 
to  be  true  that  the  heavy  filling  and 
rather  light  warp  did  not  take  the  dye 
evenly,  and  while  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  objection  to-day  because  of 
this  fact,  nevertheless  the  results  are 
satisfactory    In    tbe    majority    of   In' 


For  a  given  length  of  poplin  cloth 
a  much  greater  length  of  warp  Is  re- 
quired than  for  an  equal  length  of 
cloth  where  the  warp  and  filling  yarns 
and  ends  and  picks  are  practically 
equal,  because  tbe  coarse  filling  lies  In 
the  cloth  In  practically  a  straight  line, 
the  warp  yarns  having  to  do  all  tnu 
deflecting. 

The  analysis  of  a  typical  cotton  pop- 
tin  of  good  quality  shows  the  following 
data:  Ends  per  Inch,  104;  picks  per 
inch,  48;  finished  width,  27  Inches; 
weight  about  6  yards  per  pound;  warp 
yarns,  2-68s;  filling  yarns,  240s.  Plain 

CALCULATIONS. 


T.»«  <s».  per  lb.)  i 


s  (ydi.) 


,    4    7*rdl   pM    l»und. 
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To  find  avenge  counts  of  yarn,  as- 
suming the  warp  yarn  to  have  con- 
tracted 10  per  cent  In  length  from 
warp  to  finished  cloth,  add  the  tilling  4 
per  cent  In  width: 


104    ItDdi) 


..US. SI 


)  dlvirt.rt  by  .»( ■  H.i 

ltt.lt 

JSIi.bi  x  17.1  (width)  x  t  (weUht) 


To  Bud  weight  of  100-yard  eat: 

ll.lt  lbs.    warp. 
Ml  If.   Oilier 

ll.lt  llim.    y«ru  la   lot  y«rtl«  at  eleth. 

To  And  number  of  yards  per  pound: 

lit   *    ll.lt   —   fyxrda   pw   pouS. 


In  dealing  with  the  preceding  cal- 
culations It  has  been  considered  that 
the  yarns  were  mercerised  before  be- 
ing woven,  and  the  counts  Indicated 
after  mercerizing.  The  mercerising 
process  tends  to  contract  the  length 
of  yarn  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  yarn, 
the  mercerising  liquor,  and  the  ma- 
chinery used.  If  mercerised  under 
tension,  there  Is  not  a  very  large  con- 
traction, but  if  the  yi.ru  is  allowed  to 
contract  it  may  do  so  to  the  extent  of 
20  to  30  per  cent,  that  Is,  a  cotton 
yarn  spun  to  50b  may  contract  In  the 
mercerising  bath  to  40s  or  35s  yarn. 

Both  warp  and  filling  in  the  sample 
under  consideration  are  mercerised, 
and  are  2-ply  yarns  of  good  quality. 

To  Dnd  the  counts  of  filling  required 
to  give  the  stated  weight,  assuming 
the  warp  yarn  to  be  2-ply  68s: 


.y  iVfti 


.   6.01 


Fifty  divided  by  1.70  equals  29.4 
equals  2-69s  Oiling  required.  The 
counts  would  be  indicated  as  2-60s. 

The  selvages  consist  of  eight  dou- 
ble ends  on  each  side. 

To  find  number  of  ends  in  warp: 

104     (end*     per    inch)     X    I'M     (cloth     Width) 


LOOM   REQUIRED. 

For  plain  weave  poplins  as  o 
plain  cam  loom  Is  required,  one  warp 
and  one  Ailing  being  suffl  cleat.  It  It 
not  advisable  to  use  automatic  looms 
unless  the  same  are  equipped  to 
change  the  cop  or  bobbin  before  the 
preceding  one  has  spent  itself,  be- 
cause a  mlspick  Is  one  of  the  defects 
that  shows  most  prominently  In  thta 
class  of  goods. 

FINISHING. 

The  fabric  under  consideration,  hav- 
ing been  bleached  and  mercerised  is 
the  yarn,  requires  very  little  after 
treatment  It  is  washed,  conditioned, 
calendered  lightly  and  made  up,  book 
fold. 

The  finishing  of  any  fabric  depends 
largely  upon  the  methods  through 
which  It  was  produced.  If  a  poplin  it 
produced  with  dyed  and  mercerised 
yarns,  such  as  la  noted  on  drapery 
materials  and  similar  articles,  there 
Is  very  little  description  necessary 
regarding  the  finishing  processes.  Tne 
fact  that  many  poplins  are  now  made 
from  grey  yarns  makes  the  finishing 
much  different  from  that  upon  the 
yarn  dyed  material.  The  fabric  Is 
usually  mercerised  In  the  grey  state, 
then  bleached  and  dyed  the  eokr 
whlch  Is  desired.  Large  quantities  ef 
these  fabrics  have  been  sold,  in  fact  It 


I  (10ft   (contraction) 

is  considered  one  of  the  staple  articles 
in  the  trade  to-day. 

width)  i  100  (yds). 


lit  x  to  (count!)  x  .11  (4%  contraction) 


—    5.46   IM.    fllllBS. 
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Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

When  making  tue  yarns  for  poplin 
the  same  particulars  may  be  followed 
as  hare  been  previously  given  In  the 
article  on  "Lawn."  For  this  par- 
ticular grade  of  poplin  the  warp  yarn 
Is  2-68s  and  the  filling  yarn  2-60 s. 
Use  the  Instructions  given  for  making 
60s  warp  yarn,  with  the  following  ex- 
ceptions. The  spinning  frame  for  the 
warp  yarn  would  be  as  follows:  For 
making  68s  warp  yarn,  lg  Inches 
diameter  of  ring;   5%  length  of  trav- 


QREEN. 

Six  per  cent  pyrol  green  G.;   6  per 

cent  sulphide  sodium ;  2  per  cent  soda 

ash;  20  per  cent  salt 

BLUE. 

Six  per  cent  pyrol  blue  B. ;  6  par  cent 

sulphide  sodium;  t  per  cent  soda  ash; 

20  per  cent  salt 

ECRU. 

One-half   per   cent   Immedlal    cats- 

chine  G.;  1  per  cent  sulphide  sodium; 

2  per  cent  soda  ash;  10  per  cent  salt. 


erse,  and  spindle  speed  of  10,000  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  This  yarn  is  then 
spooled  and  twisted  Into  2-ply,  the 
twist  put  In  being  39.17  turns  per  Inch, 
After  being  twisted,  the  yarn  Is  warp- 
ed and  slashed.  For  spinning  the  60s 
filling  yarn  use  a  frame  having  a  114- 
inch  diameter  ring,  5-inch  traverse,  27 
twists  per  inch  and  a  spindle  speed  of 
8,000  revolutions  per  minute.  This  yarn 
Is  spooled  and  twisted  into  2-60s,  after 
which  It  Is  conditioned  and  Is  then 
ready  for  use. 

Dyeing  Particular*. 

BRONZE. 

Five  per  cent  pyrol   bronze;   6   per 

cent  sulphide  sodium;  2  per  cent  soda 

ash;  20  per  cent  salt. 


OLIVE. 
Two  per  cent  Immedlal  Indone  B.;  8 
per  cent  Immedlal  yellow  D.;  %  per 
cent  immedlal  catechlne  G.;  9  per  cent 
sulphide  sodium;  2  per  cent  soda  ash; 
25  per  cent  salt. 

WINE. 
Eight  per  cent  diamine  Bordeaux  B. ; 
2  per  cent  sal  soda;  26  per  cent  salt. 
RED. 
Five  per  cent  diamine  fast  red  B  B.; 
2  per  cent  sal  soda;  25  per  cent  salt 
NAVY  BLUE. 
Eight  per  cent  katlgen  Indigo  B.;  8 
per  cent  sulphide  sodium;   2  per  cent 
soda  ash;   30  per  cent  salt. 
SLATE. 
One  per  cent  thlon  black  T  B.;   2 
per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  1  per  cent 
soda  ash;  10  per  cent  salt. 
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8KT  BLUE. 

One  per  oent  dlamlna  Bky  blue  F  F.; 

1  per  cent  sal  soda;  10  per  cent  ealt 

SKA  GREEN. 

One-half  per  cent  1m  medial  green 
B.;  1  per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  2  per 
cent  soda,  ash;  10  per  cent  salt 

COTTON-MOHAIR  FABRICS 

Mohair  fabrics,  commonly  so  call- 
ed, are  used  exclusively  for  dress 
goods.  In  the  form  of  tailor-made  suits, 
skirts,  children's  coats,  etc 

The  name,  mohair,  fs  acquired  from 
the  material  used  In  the  construction 
of  the  fabric.    This  material,  mohair. 


wool;  in  brief,  it  may  be  described  as 
a  long,  straight,  glossy  animal  fibre. 
These  fabrics 

VARY  CONSIDERABLY 
in  regard  to  quality,  style  and  width, 
but  all  are  plain  woven  fabrics.  Some 
are  elaborated  Into  spot  patterns  by 
means  of  the  filling  floating  over  a 
given  number  of  ends  In  some  geo- 
metrical form. 

Again,  the  spots  may  be  formed  by 
the  use  of  an  extra  warp.  This  wars 
floats  on  the  back  of  the  fabric  for 
a  given  epace,  then  comes  to  the  face 
for  a  required  number  of  picks.  This 
extra  warp  Is  usually  mercerised,  the 
yarn  differing  In  color  from  the  body 
of  warp  and  being  arranged  in  groups 


the  product  of  the  Angora  goat.  Is 
used  principally  In  the  filling  only; 
the  warp  may  be  cotton,  worsted,  or 
silk,  according  to  the  quality  of  fabric 
wanted. 

The  characteristics  or  mohair  fab- 
rics are  their  crlspness  and  glossy  ap- 
pearance. These  features  are  effected 
by  the  mohair.  Mohair,  like  wool,  Is 
an  animal  fibre,  but  differs  from  the 
latter  In  so  far  that  the  fibres  are 
longer  and  coarser  than  wool,  and  mo- 
hair Is  not  as  soft  or  at  crinkled  as 


of  two  or  more  ends  across  the  entire 
breadth  of  warp.  These  groups  Of 
threads  may  alternate,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, one  group  may  be  yellow,  the  next 
green,  another  red  or  any  color  that 
may  strike  the  fancy  of  the  designer, 
providing  that  the  color  thus  used 
produces  some  degree  of  harmony. 
This  will  give  plenty  of  variety  to 
the  fabric,  and  if  these  various  groups 
of  threads  are  made  to  work  on  some 
sateen  or  broken  twill  order,  they  wm 
give  the  appearance  of  a  Urge  de- 
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sign,  or,  as  generally  mentioned,  a 
Jacquard  effect  In  filling  floated  fab- 
rice.  It  1b  most  Important  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  figure  should  be  so 
that  toe  eye  la  not  attracted  by  lines 
formed  by  the  unequal  distribution  of 
the  figure.  This  objectlonal  feature  la 
most  likely  to  occur  in  designs  of  this 
character.  It  la  somewhat  difficult  to 
teU  tf  the  distribution  la  perfect  with- 
out extending  the  design  for  four  or 
even  more  repeats.  In  designs .  which 
consist  of  set  figures,  the  difficulty  of 
arrangement  la  somewhat  eliminated 
by  arranging  the  figure  on  some  irreg- 
ular sateen  basis,  the  Irregular  sateen 
being  preferred  to  the  regular  sateen 
basis  aa  the  former  gives  a  somewhat 
stiff  appearance,  the  latter  giving  a 
mixed  effect  more  suitable  for  this 
class  of  fabrics.  Figure  1  shows  one 
repeat  Of  the  design  the  spot  based  on 
a  5 -barn  ess  sateen  order.  Figure  1 
showa  one  repeat  of  figure  based  on 
'- — j  broken  twill.  Figure  2  presents 
a  more  mixed  effect  than  Figure  1. 


threads  may  be  arranged  In  almost 
any  way  possible;  the  object,  how- 
ever, Is  to  have  a  One  hair-line  stripe 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  fabric. 
Still  another  method  of  breaking  the 
monotony  of  a  plain  fabric  Is  to  skip 
a  dent  in  the  reed  at  certain  Inter- 
vals; this  may  be  carried  out  with 
fancy  colored  threads  If  desired. 
These  fabrics,  as  mentioned  above,  are 
made  in  various  qualities.  We  will 
here  deal  with  the  cotton  warp  and 
mohair  filling  fabric.  This  particular 
class  Is  usually  piece-dyed.  The  warp, 
however,  la  dyed  before  It  la  beamed. 
When  twist  yarn  la  used,  that  la,  a 
twist  composed  of  two  different  col- 
ored threads,  one  of  the  two  threads 
In  some  fabrics  is  a  worsted  thread; 
when  such  is  the  fact,  the  warp  la 
not  dyed  until  woven  Into  the  fabric; 
the  cotton  end  composing  one  of  the 
twist  threads  will  not  take  the  color 
in  a  worsted  dye,  When  cotton  only  la- 
used  In  the  twist  one  of  the  threads 
Is  dyed  before  It  Is  twisted,  that  Is,  if 
a  colored  and  white  thread  Is  to  be 
the  twist  wanted. 
ANALYSIS  OF  COTTON  MOHAIR 
Width  In  reed,  60%  Inches;  width 
finished,  54  inches;  ends  per  Inch  In 
reed,  44;  ends  In  warp,  2,860;  ends  In 
selvage,  78  (39  each  side,  3  In  a  dent) ; 
total  ends,  2,738;  reed,  44  z  1. 


Fig.  2. 

Considerable  quantities  ol  mohair 
are  woven  plain  throughout  In  this 
style  of  fabrics  the  ornamentation,  if 
such  la  desired.  Is  effected  by  means 
of  twist  or  fancy  colored  threads  ar- 
ranged In  some  order,  usually  In  the 
warp  only,  though  a  similar  arrange- 
ment may  be  carried  out  In  regard  to 
the      Ailing.       These    fancy     colored 
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Filling  1  15b  mohair,  48  picks. 
LOOM  REQUIRED. 

The  plain  mohair,  or  the  fabric  in 
which  the  ornamentation  la  effected  by 
means  of  fancy  colored  threads,  may 
be  woven  on  any  light-weight  loom; 
the  roller,  dobby  or  automatic  loom 
may  be  used  to  advantage.  The  loom 
could  make  better  cloth  If  it  had  a 
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warp  stop -motion,  as  it  1b  very  Im- 
portant that  no  ends  be  left  out  In  the 
weaving;  If  they  are,  they  must  be 
sewed  in  before  the  fabric  Is  finished, 
thus  entailing  another  expense. 

Fancy  figured  mohair  requires  the 
use  of  a  Jacquard  loom,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  ends  In  the  repeat  of 
the  pattern,  which  would  be  too  great 
for  the  dobby  loom. 

The  warp  for  mohair  fabrics  la 
reeded  one  end  in  one  dent,  and  wo- 
ven with  considerable  tension  on  the 
warp  beam. 

FINISHING. 

After  the  fabric  Is  woven  it  la  ex- 
amined and  mended  If  necessary,  then 
scoured,  after  which  It  la  dyed.  These 
fabrics  are  dyed  In  various  colors  and 
shades.  After  the  dyeing  process,  the 
fabrics  are  sheared  on  the  face,  then 
doubled  and  made  up  into  rolls,  ready 
for  the  market. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Mohair  Is  composed  of  all  mohair  or 
a  cheaper  grade  which  is  made  up  of 
mohair  and  cotton.  The  count  of  the 
vara  used  for  the  sample  under  de- 
scription Is  composed  of  l-16s  mohair 
Oiling  and  2-80s  warp  yarn.  The  yarn 
for  the  warp  Is  made  In  cotton  mills 
of  either  the  first  or  second  division 
as  classified  in  a  previous  article. 
The  yarn  Is  made  from  an  American 
cotton,  either  peeler  or  Allen  seed 
being  used.  The  staple  Is  1M,  Inches, 
and  cotton  should  be  of  a  good  grade. 
As  thla  cotton  is  apt  to  be  very  dirty, 
It  la  generally  put  through  an  opener 
and  three  processes  of  picking. 

THE  MIXING 
should  be  as  large  as  possible,  and  If 
possible  the  mixing  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  at  least  three  days  before 
using,  so  that  It  may  dry  out  and  ex- 
pand. If  this  Is  done  it  will  be  found 
that  the  cotton  Is  easier  to  work  and 
the  dirt  will  be  taken  out  very  much 
easier.  At  the  mixing  be  sure  that  the 
grades  of  the  cotton  of  each  bale  are 
the  same  and  do  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances use  a  creamy  bale.  Each 
bale  should  be  stapled  before  being 
put  Into  the  mix  to  see  that  It  Is  op 


to  staple.  Keep  the  hopper  of  the 
opener  well  filled  with  cotton,  so  ss 
to  obtain  as  even  a  feed  as  possible. 
The 

SPEED  OF  THE  BEATER 
at  the  breaker  picker  for  this  stock 
Is  1,450  revolutions  per  minute,  the 
beater  used  being  of  a  two-bladed 
type.  The  weight  of  a  40-yard  lap  at 
the  front  of  the  breaker  la  40  pounds 
or  a  16-ouiice  lap.  At  the  Interme- 
diate picker,  the  speed  of  the  beater 
should  be  1,400  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, the  lap  at  the  front  weighing  3TH 
pounds  or  a  12-ounce  lap.  At  the  fin- 
isher picker  the  speed  of  the  beater  Is 
1,850  revolutions  per  minute.  The  to- 
tal weight  of  the  lap  is  35  pounds  or 
a  12^4 -ounce  lap.  At  the  finisher  pick- 
er the  good  waste  laps,  or,  aa  they 
are  sometimes  called,  cut-roving  waste 
laps,  are  mixed  in  with  the  raw  stock, 
one  lap  cut  waste  to  three  laps  of  good 
cotton.  In  mills  that  do  not  have  a 
roving  waste  picker  It  Is 

THE  GENERAL  CUSTOM 
to  take  out  the  middle  two  laps  and 
spread  the  cut  waste  evenly  In  this 
span  and  use  up  the  waste  In  this 
manner.  These  laps  are  sometimes 
put  up  at  the  cards,  but  the  general 
custom  is  to  put  them  through  the  fin- 
isher picker  again  In  the  proportion 
named  above.  A  variation  of  not  more 
than  one-half  a  pound  either  aide  of 
standard  Is  allowed,  every  lap  being 
weighed.  If  the  laps  weigh  over  or 
under  this  allowance  they  should  be 
run  over  again.  This  point  cannot  be 
looked  Into  too  closely,  and  it  will 
save  a  lot  of  trouble  In  the  evenness 
of  the  numbers  at  the  fine  frames  and 
In  the  spinning  room.  The  laps  from 
the  picker  are  put  up 

AT  THE  CARD, 
the  speed  of  the  HckeMn  being  U» 
revolutions  per  minute;  speed  of  flats, 
one  complete  revolution  every  45  min- 
utes {110  fiats).  The  cards  should  be 
properly  set,  ground  and  stripped  at 
least  three  times  a  day.  Keep  the 
wire  sharp  at  all  times,  and  it  la  a 
good  plan  to  grind  the  flats  on  a  spe- 
cial grinding  machine  for  flats,  they 
being  taken  off  the  cards  for  thla  pur- 
pose.  The  weight  of  the  slfrer  at  the 
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card  Is  45  grains  per  yard.  As  the  silv- 
er ts  to  be  combed,  the  card  sliver  Is 
put  up  at  the  silver  lap  machine, 
where  It  1b  doubled  14  Into  1  (1.  a., 
for  an  83-inch  width  lap).  The  weight 
of  a  yard  of  lap  at  the  front  Is  390 
grains.  These  laps  are  put  up  at  the 
ribbon  lap  machine  and  doubled  six 
into  1,  the  weight  of  a  yard  of  lap  at 
this  machine  being  276  grains.  These 
laps  are  put  up  at  the  comber  and 
doubled  according  to  the  number  of 
heads  the  comber  has.  The  percentage 
of  waste  taken  out  at  this  machine  Is 
18  per  cent  The  weight  of  the  silver 
is  35  grains  per  yard.  This  sliver  la 
put  through  two  processes  of 

DRAWING  FRAMES, 

the  doublings  at  each  process  gener- 
ally being  6  Into  1,  although  some  mills 
double  8  into  1  at  the  breaker  and  6 
Into  1  at  the  finisher.  The  weight  of 
the  silver  at  the  front  of  the  finisher 
drawing  should  be  70  grains  per  yard. 
Either  metallic  or  leather  top  rolls 
may  be  used  for  this  class  of  work, 
generally  the  latter  being  used.  See 
that  the  leather  top  rolls  on  all  ma- 
chines are  in  perfect  shape  and  well 
varnished;  size  the  ribbon  laps  at 
least  once  a  day  and  drawing  frames 
four  times  a  day.  The  drawing  silver 
U  put  up  at  the  slubber  and  drawn 
Into  .55  hank  roving,  after  which  It  is 
put  through  three  processes  of  fly 
frames,  the  hank  roving  made  at  each 
process  being  as  follows:  First  inter- 
mediate, 1.60;  2d,  4.60  and  fine  frame 
IS  hank.  This  yarn  Is  taken  to  the 
spinning  frame  and  epun  Into  80s  on 
a  frame  with  a  2  Much  gauge  of  frame, 
H-lnch  diameter  ring,  B^-inch  trav- 
erse and  spindle  speed  of  9,000  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  This  yarn  is  then 
■pooled  and  twisted  Into  2-ply  80s 
yarn,  many  times  two  different  col- 
ored yarns  being  twisted  together.  The 
yarn  Is  then  respooled  and  run  upon  a 
beam,  after  which  the  beams  are  put 
through  the  slasher  and  sized. 


Dyeing   Particulars. 

MEDIUM  BROWN. 

Three  per  cent  naphtamine  brown 


t  naphtamine  yellow  NN.; 


20    per   cent   salt;    2    per    cent    sal 
soda. 

DARK  BROWN. 
Four  per  cent  naphtamine  brown  6 
B.;    25  per  cent  salt;    2  per  cent  sal 
soda. 

SLATE. 
One  and  one-half  per  cent  naphta- 
mine black  D.;  20  per  cent  salt;  2  per 
cent  sal  soda. 

OLIVE. 
Three  and  one-half  per  cent  naphta- 
mine olive  R.;  20  per  cent  salt;  2  per 
cent  sal  soda. 

DARK  BOTTLE  GREEN. 
Eight  per  cent  Immedlal  green;    8 
per  cent   sulphide   soda;    2  per  cent 
soda  ash;   25  per  cent  salt 
buACK. 
Ten  per  cent  Immedlal  black  NN.; 
10  per  cent   sulphide  sodium;    3  per 
cent  soda  ash;  30  per  cent  salt 
MAROON. 
Six  per  cent  Immedlal  Bordeaux  G.; 
6   per  cent  sulphide  sodium;     2    per 
cent  soda  ash;  30  per  cent  salt 

HERRINGBONE  STRIPES 

Herringbone  stripes  are  certain 
weave  effects  resembling  herring- 
bones. They  are  developed  to  the 
greatest  extent  In  men's  wear  fabrics, 
woolens,  worsteds,  cotton  worsteds 
and  all  cottons,  although  in  these 
goods  the  arrangements  of  various  col- 
ors in  the  warp  yarns  form  one  of  the 
principal  component  parts  of  the  pat- 
tern. Herringbone  weaves  in  ladles' 
dress  goods  are  usually  shown  in 
white. 

These  weaves  are  a  development  of 
ordinary  twill  weaves  In  which  the 
twills.  Instead  of  running  in  one  un- 
broken line  diagonally  across  the 
piece,  run  for  a  certain  number  of  ends 
one  way  and  a  certain  number  of  ends 
in  the  reverse  direction,  thus  breaking 
the  continuity  or  the  twill.  They  dif- 
fer from  wave  effects  In  having  the 
two  ends  defining  the  turning  points 
of  the  twill  arranged  to  work  opposite 
each  other,  i.  e.,  when  one  Is  raised 
the  other  is  depressed.   This  may  be 
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Men  at  tlie  points  Indicated  by  the 
daggers  In  Fire.  1  to  6. 

The  foundation  twills  principally 
need  when  developing  these  weaves 
for  men's  wear  goods  are  the  eves 
Bushed  twills  !_ j  and  !— , .  Figs,  t 
and  7,  the  former  forming  the  greater 
proportion.  Figs.  1  to  5  show  some  of 
the  other  weaves  used,  the  number  Of 
ends  In  each  section  and  the  number 
of  sections  in  a  repeat  being  made  to 
vary  according  to  requirements.  The 
daggers  Indicate  the  cutting  points. 

Although  the  principle  may  be  ex- 
tended to  large  weaves.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  effects  are  made  from  a 
weave  base  greater  than  eight  ends 
and  eight  picks. 

Fig.  S  Illustrates  a  herringbone  el- 
feet  In  a  cotton  cloth  made  with  weave 
Fig.  1.  In  the  gray  the  warp  appears 
to  stand  up  from  the  cloth  In  the  sec- 
tions weaving  ! — ,  on  the  face.  This 
prominent  effect  Is  modified  In  the  fin- 
ished cloth. 

Fig.  8  Is  one  of  a  line  or  range  of 
patterns  made  and  finished  in  Eng- 
land, for  sale  In  northwest  Africa, 
The  construction  of  the  cloth  Is  as  fol- 
lows: width  In  gray,  30  H  Inches;  ends 
per  Inch,  G8;  picks  per  inch,  72;  warp, 
35a;  filling,  48s;  yards  Per  pound,  7.72, 
say  7%.  The  ends  hare  been  reeded 
equally  throughout,  2  ends  per  dent 
The  selvages  consist  of  12  ends  of  2- 
ply  80s  yarn  on  each  side. 

CALCULATIONS. 

To  find  number  of  ends  In  warp: 

(I   (andi  per  Inch)  x  10*    (Inetiai)    —  LOT) 

1,071  +  11  (aalvataa)  —  1. 091  and*  In  warp. 
14    1-ply    rami    reprweot    it    Untie    vara*. 

In  the  above  calculation  24  of  these 
were  considered  when  multiplying  the 
ends  per  Inch  by  the  width,  leaving 
but  24  to  be  added. 

To  find  weight  of  warp: 

1,0*1  (andi)  x  101  (Ida) 

-— — T.N    lb*    w. 


To  find  number  of  yards  per  pousd: 

10*  <rd*.j  -+-  11.9*  -  1.1%  rart»  par  pdbbs. 
The  finished  fabric  has  bean  bserQr 
steed  or  filled,  giving  but  6  2-3  ysiss 
per  pound. 

LOOM   RRQUIRTCD. 
The  class  of  goods  under  considera- 
tion Is  generally  woven  on  fast  re* 


ning,  side  cam,  single  box  looms.  One 
warp  only  Is  required  and  the  goods 
are  reeded  equally  throughout. 


To  find  weight  of  filling: 


This  fabric  has  been  subjected  to 
the  "back  filled"  process  of  finishing. 
This  consists  of  bleaching,  mangling. 


i.  (width  In  r««d)  i  II 
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drying,  damping,  calendering,  stretch- 
ing and  filling.  The  mixture  for  back 
filling  la  composed  of  wheat  starch, 
farina,  China  clay,  olelno  oil,  cocoanut 
oil,  bluing,  carbolic  add  and  -water. 
Alter  being  filled.  It  Is  dried,  dampen- 
ed, calendered  and  made  up  aa  re- 
quired. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars 
The  yarns  of  which  herringbone 
atripea  are  composed  are  made  In  mills 
of  the  second  division,  as  given  In  a 
previous  article.  The  count  of  the 
yarns  put  into  this  style  of  fabric  va- 
ries, and  for  this  article  ws  will  con- 
sider that  the  count  of  yarn  used  Is 
85b  for  warp  yarn,  48s  for  filling  and 
30s   for   selvage.    The    staple   of   the 


processes  of  pickers  are  generally 
used  for  both  lengths  of  staple. 
Follow  the  rules  already  given 
In  connection  with  the  openers. 
At  the  breaker  picker  the  speed  of  a 
two-bladed,  rigid  type  of  beater  la  1,- 
500  revolutions  per  minute  and  of  a 
three-bladed  beater  la  1,000  revolu- 
tions per  mnlute.  If  a  pin  beater  la 
used  the  speed  Is  1,200  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  total  weight  of  the  lap  at 
the  front  of  this  picker  is  40  pounds. 
The  laps  are  put  up  at  the  Intermedi- 
ate picker  and  doubled  4  Into  1.  The 
speed  of  a  two-bladed  beater  at  this 
machine  Is  1,450  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, a  three-bladed  beater,  050  and  a 
pin  beater,  1,100  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. The  total  weight  of  a  lap  at  the 
front  of  this  machine  is  88  pounds  or 


cotton  used  for  the  30a  and  86a  yarn 
la  1H-Inch  and  for  the  48s  Is  1  3-16- 
Inch  of  middling  grade. 

THE  MIXINGS 
should  be  aa  large  as  possible,  so  that 
as  little  variation  aa  possible  will  be 
found  between  the  different  mixings, 
and  also  there  should  be  two  mixings 
of  the  same  length  of  staple,  one  being 
used  while  the  other  la  being  worked. 
If  the  mixing  is  put  through  a  bale 
breaker  one  mixing  may  be  done  away 
with.  This  is  so  that  the  cotton  will 
be  allowed  to  expand  as  much  as  pos- 
sible before  being  put  through  the 
pickers.        An      opener      and      three 


a  14-ounce  lap  for  both  stocks.  These 
laps  are  put  up  at  the  breaker  picker 
and  doubled  4  Into  1.  At  this  picker 
the  cut-waste  laps  are  put  In  In  the 
proportion  of  three  laps  of  raw  stock 
to  one  lap  of  cut  waste,  the  waste  lap 
being  generally  Inserted  between  the 
back  and  third  lap.  The  speed  of  this 
beater  la  1,400  revolutions  per  minute; 
the  two-bladed  beater,  935  revolutions 
per  minute;  and  1,060  revolutions  per 
minute  for  a  pin  beater.  The  total 
weight  of  the  lap  at  the  front  ia  89 
pounds  or  a  16-ounce  lap  for  a  40-yard 
(In  length)  lap.  The  laps  are 
next  put  up  at  the  card.  This 
card  should  have  a  llcker-ln  speed 
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of  350  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
wire  used  should  be  110s  for  cylinder 
and  120s  for  doffer  and  top  flats.  The 
top  flats  should  make  one  complete 
revolution  ever?  45  minutes  and 
should  be  looked  after  to  see  that  they 
are  properly  cleaned  and  ground. 
Grind  and  strip  and  set  as  per  Instruc- 
tions given  In  a  previous  article  on 
the  same  length  of  staple.  The  weight 
of  the  sliver  at  the  front  should  be  45 
grains  per  yard  and  the  production  650 
pounds  per  week  of  60  hours.  The 
cottons  are  next  put  through  the  silv- 
er lap  machine,  the  doublings  being  14 
Into  1  and  tbe  weight  per  yard  of  lap 
being  290  grains  per  yard.  These  laps 
are  put  up  at  the  ribbon  lap  machine 
and  doubled  6  Into  1,  the  weight  per 
yard  of  lap  being  275  grains. 
AT  THE  COMBER 
the  laps  are  doubled  6  Into  1  and  the 
weight  per  yard  of  the  silver  is  40 
grains  per  yard.  For  this  class  of 
goods  15  per  cent  of  waste  is  taken 
out.  Keep  the  leather  top  rolls  in  good 
condition  and  well  varnished  and  the 
comber  free  from  dirt  At  the  draw- 
ing frames  the  doublings  at  the  break- 
er are  S  into  1  and  at  the  finisher  6 
Into  1.  This  is  not  the  case  in  all 
mills,  as  the  number  of  doublings  used 
varies.  The  weight  per  yard  at  the 
Onlsher  drawing  la  70  grains.  This 
is  put  through  the  slubber  and  made 
into  .60  hank  roving.  The  slubber  rav- 
ing for  the  30s  and  35s  yarn  Is  made 
Into  2  hank  roving  at  the  Intermediate 
fly  frame  and  6.50  at  the  flue  frame. 
Tbe  bank  roving  lor  the  48a  Is  2.60  at 
the  Intermediate  and  9.50  at  the  fine 

THE  SIZING 
of  the  cotton  should  be  as  follows:  At 
pickers,  every  lap  and  a  variation  of 
not  more  than  one-half  a  pound  from 
standard  weight  allowed;  at  the  card 
once  a  week;  at  sliver  and  ribbon  lap 
once  a  day;  at  drawing  frame  four 
times  a  day;  at  slubber  once  a  week, 
at  intermediate  once  a  week,  and  at 
fine  frame  once  a  day. 

The  roving  for  30s  selvage  yarn  Is 
made  on  a  frame  having  a  6H-inch 
traverse,  1%-lnch  diameter  of  ring, 
26.02   twist    per   Inch   and    a   spindle 


speed  of  9,800  revolutions  per  minute; 
for  the  36s  the  same  conditions  exist 
except  that  a  l|-lnch  diameter  ring  is 
used,  a  28.10  twist  per  inch  and  a  spin- 
dle speed  of  10,300  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  yarn  is  then  spooled  and 
warped  and  put  through  a  slasher.  The 
filling  yarn  may  be  either  mole  or 
ring  spun;  if  the  latter,  use  a  frame 
having  a  1^4  Inch  diameter  ring,  6Vi- 
inch  traverse,  25.98  twist  per  Inch  and 
a  spindle  speed  of  8,400  revolutions  per 
minute.  This  yarn  is  then  conditioned, 
after  which  it  is  ready  for  the  loom. 

Dyeing    Particular*, 


Five  per  cent  pyrol  bronze;    5  per 
cent  sulphide  sodium;  2  per  cent  sods 
ash;  20  per  cent  salt. 
GREEN. 
Six  per  cent  pyrol  green  G.;    6  per 
cent  sulphide  sodium ;  t  per  cent  soda 
ash ;  20  per  cent  salt 
BLUE. 
Six  per  cent  pyrol  bine   B.;    6  per 
cent  sulphide  sodium;  2  per  cent  soda 
ash;   20  per  cent  salt 
OLIVE. 
Two  per  cent  lmmedlal  lndnne  B.;  C 
per  cent  lmmedlal  yellow  D.;    %  per 
cent  lmmedial  catechlne  G.;  9  percent 
sulphide  sodium;  2  yer  cent  soda  ash; 
25  per  cent  salt 

WINE 

Eight  per  cent  diamine  Bordeaux  B. ; 

2  per  cent  sal  soda;  25  per  cent  salt 

RED. 

Five  per  cent  diamine  fast  red  BR; 

2  per  cent  sal  soda;   25  per  cent  salt 

NAVY  BLUE. 

Eight  per  cent  katigen  indigo  B.;  8 

per  cent  sulphide  sodium;   2  per  cent 

soda  ash;   30  per  cent  salt 

SLATE 

One  per  cent  thlon  black  TB. ;  2  per 

cent  sulphide  sodium;  1  per  cent  sods 

ash;  10  per  cent  salt 

SET  BLUE. 

One  per  cent  diamine  sky  blue  PP.; 

1  per  cent  sal  soda;  10  per  cent  salt 
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8EAGRBBN. 
One-half  per  cent  lmmedlal  green 
B.;  1  per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  2  per 
cent  soda  asb;  10  per  cent  salt 

UNION  LINEN  LAWNS 

These  fabrics,  as  the  name  implies, 
are  made  np  of  cotton  and  linen  yarns. 
Tbe  cotton  In  most  cases  forms  the 
warp  and  the  linen  Is  woven  In  as 
filling. 

Union  linen  lawns  are  plain  woven 
fabrics  made  in  various  textures  In  re- 
tard to  ends  and  picks  per  inch,  and 
also  the  quality  and  counts  of  yarn. 

The  roods  are  used  or  various  pur- 
poses, principal  among  which  are  fur- 
niture coverings,  summer  outing  suits 
and  dusters.  The  goods,  when  used 
for  the  above  purposes,  are  usually  fin- 
ished without  bleaching.  Tbe  cotton 
yarn  is  usually  dyed  to  match  the  col- 
or of  tbe  unfinished  linen  warp  or  fill- 
ing, aa  the  case  may  be. 

The  fabric  as  used  tor  household 
purposes  is  usually  finished  white  or 
bleached. 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  ORIGIN. 

Woven  fabrics  may  be  divided  Into 
three  classes,  generally  speaking,  and 
from  these  there  are  derived  all  the 
various  weaves  now  in  use,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  leno  weave, 
which  may  be  placed  in  a  class  sep- 
arate from  tbe  three  foundation 
weaves,  to  wit,  the  plain  weave  or  cot- 
ton weave,  second,  the  twill  weave,  and 
third,  tbe  satin  weave.  The  first  nam- 
ed in  tbe  division  covers  a  greater 
variety  of  fabrics  than  the  combined 
number  of  the  latter  two,  the  weave 
In  connection  with  the  kind  and  qual- 
ity of  yarn  and  also  tbe  texture.  Not- 
withstanding that  there  may  be  sev- 
eral textures  in  any  particular  fabric, 
these  are  the  distinguishing  features 
that  characterise  the  wide  range  of 
cotton  fabrics. 

Tbe  origin  of  tbe  name  Is  derived 
sometimes  from  the  city  or  country 
in  which  tbe  fabric  was  first  made,  or 
from  the  name  of  tbe  maker;  or, 
again.  It  may  be  given  to  tbe  fabric 
from   the   nature  of  tbe   material  of 


which  it  is  made,  as,  for  example, 
union  linen  lawns;  the  name  lawn  Im- 
plies that  the  fabric  Is  plain  woven. 

Is 

THE  CONSTRUCTION 
of  these  fabrics  there  is  considerable 
latitude  in  regard  to  ends  and  picks 
per  Inch  and  counts  of  yarn.  Some 
grades  of  linen  lawns  are  made  np 
very  firmly,  again  others  may  be  con- 
structed rather  loosely. 
ANALYSIS. 

Width  of  warp  in  reed,  38  Inches; 
width  of  fabric,  finished,  36  inches; 
ends  per  Inch,  finished,  60;  ends  In 
warp,  2,160;  ends  in  selvages,  20;  to- 
tal,  2,180. 

Reed,  27H  x  2;  take-up  of  warp  dur- 
ing weaving  about  8  per  cent;  warp, 
1-4  Os  cotton. 

Pilling,  l-20s  linen,  300  yards  per 
hank;    56  picks. 

Analysis  of  a  coarser  grade  of  union 
linen  lawn:  width  of  warp  In  reed,  37  y, 
Inches;  width  or  fabric,  finished,  38 
Inches;  ends  per  Inch,  finished,  52; 
ends  In  warp,  1,872;  ends  in  selvages. 
16;  tout,  1,888. 

Reed,  25  x  2;  warp,  l-30s  cotton. 

Filling,  80s  linen,  300  yards  per 
bank;  GO  picks  per  Inch;  take-up  dur- 
ing weaving,  10  per  cent 

Fig.  1  weave, 

Fig.  3  drawing-ln  draft 


Fla.  X, 
WEAVING  AND  FINISHING. 

Fabrics  used  for  dress  goods,  that 
Is,  outer  garments,  require  more  at- 
tention In  the  weaving  than  almost  any 
other  class  of  fabrics.  The  goods 
should  be  woven  faultlessly,  or,  If  the 
fabric  has  any  faults,  these  must  be 
mended  so  as  not  to  show  In  the  finish- 
ed fabric;   otherwise  the  goods  can 
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only  be  sold  as  seconds  and  at  a  great- 
ly reduced  price;  consequently,  a 
weaver  has  charge  of  but  four  looms 
on  plain  woven  fabrics,  intended 
for  dress  material.  The  looms  used 
for  these  goods  may  be  plain  cam 
or  roller  looms,  running  at  from  140 
to  160  picks  per  minute.  The  goods, 
after  they  come  from  the  loom,  are 
burled  and  mended,  then  boiled  off  if 
finished  without  bleaching,  or  they 
may  be  bleached,  then  pressed,  made 
up  into  laps  and  are  then  ready  for 
shipment 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 

Union  linen  lawn  Is  composed  of  two 
fibres,  linen  and  cotton,  the  warp  yarn 
being  cotton  and  the  filling  yarn  linen. 
Several  gradee  of  this  fabric  are  made, 
two  of  which  are  taken  for  example. 
In  these  two  the  warp  yarn  is  l-40s  for 
the  fine  and  l-30s  for  the  coarser  fab- 
ric. These  yarns  are  made  In  the 
same  division  of  mills  and,  In  fact,  the 
same  mills  make  the  two  classes  of 
fabric.    Where  this  Is  the  case, 

THE  DIFFERENT  PROCESSES, 
weights  per  yard,  etc.,  are  the  same 
up  to  a  certain  point  We  will  consid- 
er the  two  counts  to  be  made  of  the 
same  staple  and  grade  or  cotton,  which 
would  be  1%-inch  staple  peeler  cotton. 
The  bales  should  be  opened,  stapled 
and  graded  before  being  put  Into  the 
mixing,  which  may  be  done  either  by 
band  or  by  machine,  that  done  by  the 
bale  breaker  being  better,  because  It 
opens  the  cotton  more  thoroughly. 
The  good  silver  from  the  machines  up 
to  the  slubber  Is  mixed  In  at  this  point 
either  as  it  is  collected,  or  as  Is  often 
done,  on  mixing  days.  The  cotton  la 
put  through  three  processes  of  picking 
and  an  opener. 

AT  THE  OPENER 
the  general  Instructions  given  In  pre- 
vious articles  should  be  followed.  At 
the  breaker  picker  the  type  of  beater 
used  may  be  either  a  pin  or  three-blad- 
ed,  rigid  type.  The  speed  of  the  pin 
beater  Is  1,200  revolutions  per  minute 
and  of  the  three- bladed  type  1,000  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  The  weight  of  the 
lap  at  the  front  of  this  machine  Is  40 


pounds  or  a  16-ounce  lap.  At  the  In- 
termediate picker  the  speed  of  a  three- 
bladed  beater  la  975  revelations  per 
minute,  the  doublings  being  4  into  L 
The  total  weight  of  lap  at  the  front  of 
this  machine  Is  37%  pounds  or  IS 
ounces  per  yard.  At  the  finisher  picker 
the  doubling  Is  5  into  1.  The  speed  of 
a  two-bladed,  rigid  type  of  beater  is 
1,425  revolutions  per  minute.  The  to- 
tal weight  of  a  40-yard  lap  Is  33  pounds 
or  a  13-ounce  lap.  At  this  machine 
the  cut -roving  waste  laps  are  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  three  laps  of  good 
cotton  to  one  lap  of  cut  wants.    It  Is 

GENERALLY  THE  CUSTOM 
to  prepare  these  laps  at  the  Interme- 
diate picker.  At  the  card  the  draft 
should  not  exceed  100  and  the  speed 
of  the  Ucker-ln  Is  350  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  wire  fillet  used  should  be 
that  used  for  medium  counts  of  yarn, 
or  No.  110s  or  cylinders  and  No.  l£0s 
for  ilofTer  and  top  flats.  The  speed 
of  the  top  flats  (110  to  set)  snonld 
be  one  complete  revolution  ev- 
ery 50  minutes.  The  weight  of  the  end 
sliver  at  the  front  should  be  45  grains 
per  yard  and  the  production  154 
pounds  per  week  of  60  hours.  Strip 
cards  three  times  a  day  and  grind  once 
every  three  weeks.  After  grinding,  set 
all  Important  parts.  Clean  out  fly  at 
regular  Intervals  for  this  class  of 
work,  It  being  done  twice  a  day. 
Watch  the  strips  from  the  top  flats 
to  see  how  they  ore  working.  Always 
have  plenty  of 

SPARE  BANDS 
on  hand  so  that  If  one  breaks  another 
may  be  pnt  on  without  loss  of  time. 
Always  see  that  the  brackets  used  for 
the  stripping  brush  are  properly  set 
for  both  doffer  and  cylinder  and  also 
see  that  they  are  properly  Btripped  by 
the  card  attendants,  for  too  often  they 
are  only  half  stripped  If  they  are  not 
watched.  The  yarn  used  for  this  class 
of  goods  Is  combed,  and  at  the  silver 
lap  the  weight  per  yard  la  390  grains, 
the  doublings  being  14  into  1.  At 
the  ribbon  tap  the  doublings  are  6  Into 
1,  and  the  weight  of  a  yard  of  lap  is 
270  grains  per  yard. 

At      the      comber     the      doubling* 
are    6    Into    1    and    16  per    cent  of 
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waste  in  taken  out.  The  weight  of 
the  silver  at  the  coller  is  ED  grains 
per  yard.  Follow  the  particulars  tor 
watting,  timing  and  varnishing  the  rolls 
as  given  In  a  previous  article.  The 
doublings  st  the  breaker  are  8  Into  1, 
two  processes  of  drawing  being  used. 
The  weight  per  yard  at  the  breaker 
drawing  1b  SO  grains  per  yard.  At  the 
finisher  drawing  the  doubling  la  6  Into 
1  and  the  weight  per  yard  Is  TO  grains. 
At  the  slubber  the  drawing  sliver  la 
made  Into  -GO  hank  roving.  The  yarn 
is  next  put  through  two  processes  of 
speeders  or  Or  frames.  At  the  first 
Intermediate  the  hank  roving  la  2  and 
at  the  second  or  finishing  speeder  the 
hank  roving  la  6  for  30a  yarn,  and  8 
hank  for  *0a  yarn.  The  roving  Is  next 
taken  to 

THE  SPINNING  ROOM 
and  spun  Into  80s  on  a  frame  having 
a  6% -inch  traverse,  lf-inch  diameter 
ring,  16.02  twist  per  inch  and  a  spindle 
speed  of  9,800  revolutions  per  minute. 
For  spinning  40s,  a  frame  with  a  spin- 
dle speed  of  10,000  revolutions  per 
minute,  28.40  twist  per  Inch,  l|-Inch 
diameter  ring  and  04-inch  traverse.  Is 
need.  After  being  spun,  the  yarn  is 
spooled  and  then  run  on  a  beam.  Sev- 
eral of  these  beams  are  pnt  up  at  the 
back  of  the  slasher  and  after  being 
slashed  are  run  on  a  beam  at  the 
front. 


Dyeing   Particulars. 
OLTVB. 
Five  per  cent  pyrol  olive  G.;  5  per 
cent  sulphide  sodium;  2  per  cent  soda 
ash;  80  per  cent  salt 
BRONZE. 
Five  per  cent  pyrol  brome  G.;  6  per 
cent  sulphide  sodium;  2  per  cent  soda 
ash;   20  per  cent  salt 
BLACK. 
Ten    per    cent    tblogene  black    M. 
cone;    10   per  cent   sulphide   sodium; 
2  per  cent  soda  ash;  35  per  cent  salt 
SLATE. 
One  per  cent  thlon  black  TBC;   1 
per  cent  sulphide  sodium;   1  per  cent 
soda,  ash;  10  per  cent  salt 


ECRU. 
Three-quarters  per  cent  thlon  brown 


Six  per  cent  diamine  fast  red  BB.; 
2  per  cent  sal  soda;  25  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's. 

BROWN. 

Five  per  cent  immedlal  brown  B.;  6 
per  cent  immedlal  cntch  O.;  10  per 
cent  sulphide  sodium;  3  per  cent  soda 
ash;  30  per  cent  salt 

SKY  BLUB. 

One  and  one-half  per  cent  thlon  blue 
B.  cone;  1>4  per  cent  sulphide  sodi- 
um; 1  per  cent  soda  ash;  20  per  cent 
salt  Develop  with  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen. 

NAVY  BLUE. 

Eight  per  cent  thlon  navy  blue  R.; 
8  per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  2  per 
cent  soda  ash;  20  per  cent  aalt  De- 
velop with  peroxide  of  sodium. 

SATIN  CHECKS 

Satin  checks,  so  called,  derive  then- 
name  from  the  appearance  of  the  pat- 
tern, which  consists  of  variable  block 
effects,  usually  equal  In  size  in  the 
same  piece,  on  the  plain  weave  basis. 

Some  of  the  larger  effects  resemble 
checkerboards  and  are  known  as  such. 
They  are  also  known  as  dice  checks. 

A  satin  check  fabric  made  in  Eng- 
land for  the  northwestern  Africa  ex- 
port trade  la  similar  In  construction 
and  finish  to  the  "herringbone"  fabric, 
considered  In  a  preceding  article,  and 
the  data  given  there  In  connection 
with  these  items  will  also  apply  here. 

The  weave  principle  upon  which  the 
cloth  has  been  constructed  may  be 
seen  In  Fig.  1,  which  Is  composed  of 
warp  flush  and  filling  flush  weaves  ar- 
ranged on  the  plain  cloth  base,  four 
square  sections  completing  the  weave. 
In  this  case  the  complete  weave  ts  on 
48  x  48,  each  section  being  on  24  x  24. 

The  base  weaves   used   are  the    ' , 

and  the  ' — ,   twills. 

The  object  In  alternating  blocks  of 
warp  flush  weaves  with  blocks  of  flll- 
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log  flush  weaves  ts  to  produco  a  cloth 
whereon  the  pattern  seems  to  appear 
stronger  when  viewed  In  certain  di- 
rections than  when  viewed  In  others, 
with  two  weaves  that  have  the  same 
structure,  although  differing  In  appear- 
ance. This  principle  Is  developed  on  an 
extended  scale  In  white  damask  table- 
cloths. 

The  shadow  effect   seen    in    these 


goods  Is  an  optical  Illusion,  due  to  the 
reflection  of  the  light  after  it  falls  on 
the  filling,  being  at  a  different  angle 
to  that  reflected  from  the  warp,  both 
being  viewed  from  the  same  position. 
The  larger  the  section  and  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  one  yarn  as  com- 


pared to  the  other  In  the  same,  ths 
more  lustrous  will  be  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  goods. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  harness  draft  and 
Pig.  3  the  chain  draft  for  producing 
the  weave.  Fig.  t  is  known  as  a  sec- 
tional drawing-in  draft. 

One  of  the  principal  points  to  bt 
noted  in  the  construction  of  these 
weave*  is  to  make  the  warp  floats  of 
each  section  oppose  the  filling  floats 
of  the  adjoining  sections,  both  warp 
and  filling  war  If  this  Is  not  dona  a 
ragged  or  indistinct  pattern  will  re- 
sult In  addition  to  the  cloth  not  having 
as  Arm  a  feel. 

Another  point  Is  that  It  is  advisable 
to  arrange  the  base  weaves  in  sock 
positions  that  although  there  are  (bar 
sections  In  each  repeat  of  the  weave, 
the  two  filling  flush  sections  will  be 
exactly  alike  and  the  two  warp  sec- 
tions alike,  whenever  poeafble. 

This  may  perhaps  be  better  under- 
stood by  reference  to  Figs.  1  and  *- 
Fig.  4,  although  composed  of  the  same 
base  weaves  as  Fig.  1,  would  not  make 
as  clean  and  even  an  appearance  In  the 
cloth  as  the   latter 

A  satin  check  made  with  Tig.  E 
would  be  preferable  to  one  made  with 
Fig.  6,  other  conditions'  being  equal 
Both  of  these  weaves  are  built  np  from 
broken  crow  weave  bases  and  cat 
on  all  sldea 

Weave  Fig.  7  would  be  preferable 
to  weave  Fig.  8.  Both  are  made  from 
the  same  8-end  satin  weave  base*, 
started  in  different  relative  positions. 

LOOM   REQUIRED. 

Being  woven  white  and  with  one 
count  of  filling  only  a  single  box  dot- 
by  loom  Is  generally  used  when  weav- 
ing these  goods.  The  two  base  weaves, 
one  warp  flush  and  the  other  fllllu 
flush,  are  seldom  made  on  more  than 
8  ends  and  8  picks  each,  therefore  a 
16-harness  dobbr,  with  a  selvage  nto 
tlon  extra,  is  large  enough  to  allow 
ample  scope  for  producing  a  variety  of 
patterns.  An  18  or  10  harness  dubby 
should  be  osed  If  there  Is  no  selvage 
motion  on  the  loom. 
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Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 

As  the  fabric  considered  1b  similar 
In  cODBtmcUoo  and  finish  to  that  de- 
scribed under  "Herringbone  Stripes," 
the  carding  and  spinning  data  need 
not  be  repeated. 


ris.s 

Dyeing  Particulars. 

BRONZE. 

fire  per  cent  pyrol  bronze;    5  per 

cent  sulphide  sodium;  2  per  cent  soda 

ash;  20  per  cent  salt 

GREEN. 

Six  per  cent  pyrol  green  O.;   6  per 

oent  sulphide  sodium;  2  per  cent  soda 

ash;  30  per  cent  salt 


BLUE. 

Six  per  cent   pyrol  blue  B.;    6  per 

cent  sulphide  sodium;  2  per  cent  soda 

ash;  SO  per  cent  salt 

OLIVE. 

Two  per  cent  lmmedlal  indone  B.;  6 

per  cent  lmmedlal  yellow  D.;   >4  per 

cent  lmmedlal  catecblne  0.;  9  per  oent 

sulphide  sodium;  2  per  cent  soda  ash; 

26  per  cent  salt 

WINE. 
Eight   per   cent   diamine   Bordeaux 
B.;  2  per  cent  sal  soda;  25  per  cent 
salt 

RED. 

Five  per  cent  diamine  fast  red  BB.; 

2  per  cent  sal  soda;  25  per  cent  salt. 

NAVY  BLUE. 

Eight  per  cent  antigen  indigo  B.;   S 

per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  2  per  cent 

soda  asn ;  30  per  cent  salt 

SLATE. 

One  per  cent  thlon  black  TB.;  2  per 

cent  sulphide  sodium ;  1  per  cent  soda 

ash;  10  per  cent  salt 

SKY  BLUE. 

One  per  cent  diamine  sky  blue  FF.; 

1  per  oent  sal  soda;  10  per  cent  salt 

SEA  GREEN. 

One-half  per  cent  lmmedlal  green 

B.;   1  per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  2  per 

cent  soda  ash;  10  per  cent  salt 

mm,  or  NANKIN 

Nankeen,  or  nankin,  pronounced 
nan-ken,  Is  a  name  given  to  a  class  of 
fabrics  woven  with  the  plain  weave, 
the  distinguishing  effect  of  which  is 
their  peculiar  yellowish  brown  color. 
This  color  le  natural  to  the  cotton  of 
which  they  are  made,  the  rellglosum 
variety  of  the  gossyplum  herbaceum 
class. 

The  goods  are  worn  by  Chinese  peo- 
ple In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  original  nankeen  fabric  derived 
Its  name  from  Nanking,  the  ancient 
Chinese  city,  now  known  as  the 
"southern  capital,"  being  first  con- 
structed there  from  a  native  cotton. 
The  pure  nankeen  fabric  Is  fin- 
ished    and     woven     hi     the    natural 
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color  and  is  of  Chinese  manufacture. 
The  raw  cotton  is  rough,  short  and 
hard  to  work,  so  much  so  that  the 
supply  of  cotton  of  this  type  and  color 
grown  Is  not  enough  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  the  woven  goods.  For  the 
last  half  century  or  more  large  quanti- 
ties of  so-called  nankeen  fabrics  of 
British  manufacture  have  been,  and 
are  being  to-day,  exported  to  China, 
the  principal  market  for  the  same  be- 
ing at  Canton.  These  goods  are  woven 
white  and  subsequently  dyed  the  re- 
quired color,  dyers  being  able  to  imi- 
tate the  qualities  of  the  original  nan- 
keen color  In  all  respects. 

KINO, 
pronounced    ke-no,    was    one    of    the 
drugs  formerly  used  for  giving  nan- 
keen color.    Its  chief  component  part 
Is  tannic  acid. 

Nankeen  fabrics,  deriving  their 
name  more  particularly  from  their  pe- 
culiar color,  are  made  to  vary  to  some 
extent  In  counts  of  yarns  and  con- 
structions of  cloth,  although  being 
kept  to  medium  counts  and  weights. 

A  characteristic  fabric  Is  made  as 
follows:  Counts  of  warp,  26s;  counts 
of  Oiling,  22s;  ends  per  inch,  68;  picks 
per  inch,  64;  width,  27  inches  finished. 

At  the  present  time  nankeen  fabrics 
are  not  necessarily  those  made  exclu- 
sively of  cotton.  A  sample  under  con- 
sideration Is  made  from  silk  scrapings 
or  waste  and  cotton  warp,  mixed  be- 
fore going  through  the  preparing  ma- 
chines, and  silk  waste  filling.  The 
mixed  fibres  In  the  warp  appear  later 
in  the  same  yarn,  the  yarn  being  sin- 
gle spun.  The  fabric  Is  very  uneven, 
more  so  In  the  filling  than  in  the  warp, 
but  quite  uneven  In  both. 

LOOM   REQUIRED. 

Like  other  plain  cloths,  a  light,  quirk 
running  plain  cam  loom  is  used  for 
their  production.  Woven  a  solid  col- 
or, one  warp  and  one  shuttle  only  are 
required.  The  ends  are  reeded  two  in 
a  dent  throughout. 

FINISHING. 

Very  little  finishing  is  required  for 
the  pure  goods.  After  being  burled 
and  brushed  they  are  sheared  or  sing- 


ed, or  both,  crabbed,    washed,  dried 
and  made  up  as  required. 

Imitation  nankeens,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  are  subjected  to  the  proc- 
ess of  dyeing. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

For  carding  and  spinning  particu- 
lars see  article  on  "Tartan  Plaids," 
the  counts  of  yarns  for  nankeen  be- 
ing similar  to  those  explained  in  said 
article. 


Dyeing    Particulars. 

This  class  of  goods  is  dyed  on  the 
gigger  dyeing  machine  in  the  open 
width.  The  method  of  dyeing  is  to 
take  the  thoroughly  boiled  and  wet  out 
goods  and  roll  smoothly  on  the  first 
roll  of  the  gigger.  Sew  the  leaders  on 
with  smooth,  flat  seams,  then  fill  the 
machine  with  water  about  six  inches 
above  the  inside  rolls;  heat  to  the  re- 
quired temperature  and  add  "4  to  14 
of  the  dissolved  dye  (for  light  shades 
it  Is  best  to  add  the  color  in  four  por- 
tions; for  medium  or  dark  shades,  the 
dye  may  be  added  in  two  portions). 
Then  start  the  machine  and  pass  the 
cloth  through  the  liquor  onto  the  op- 
posite roll,  add  more  of  the  dye  and 
return;  repeat  until  shade  desired  is 
produced. 

A  fine  nankeen  shade  may  be  dyed 
with  the  following  dyes: 

No.  1.  Dye  with  8  per  cent  extract 
fustic;  3  per  cent  alum.  Boil  together 
and  add  to  dye-bath  in  four  portions, 
dyeing  at  120  degrees  F. 

No.  2.  Dye  with  1-10  per  cent  dlam 
fast  yellow  B.;  0.08  per  cent  dlam  cate- 
chine  G.;  0.015  per  cent  dlam  catechine 
B.;  1  per  cent  soda;  2  per  cent  soap. 
Start  dyeing  at  100  degrees  F.,  beating 
slowly  to  ISO  degrees  P.,  then  add  5 
per  cent  Glauber's  salts  In  two  por- 
tions and  run  to  shade. 

No.  3.  Dye  with  2  per  cent  lramedi- 
al  orange  C. ;  1  per  cent  katlgen  brown 
GO.;  3  per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  1 
per  cent  Turkey  red  oil.  Start  dyeing 
at  100  degrees  F„  heat  to  ISO  degrees 
F.  slowly,  and  run  to  shade. 
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The  60s  warp  has  been  considered  a  a 
having  been  run  from  spools,  separate 
from  the  main  warp. 

To  find  weight  of  filling  In  100  yards 
of  cloth: 
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Foundation  muslin  Is  a  fabric  used 
to  Impart  stiffness  to  parts  of  gar- 
ments, principally  light-weight  dresses 
of  lawn  or  goods  of  similar  character 
used  for  graduation  and  other  pur- 
poses. It  is  loosely  woven  and  of  very 
light  weight  The  requisite  body  is 
Imparted  to  It  In  the  finishing  process 
by  one  or  more  stiffening  Ingredients. 

The  cloth  is  woven  plain.  The  ends 
are  drawn  single  through  the  heddles 
and  reeded  two  In  each  dent,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  selvage  ends. 

The  analysis  of  a  characteristic 
foundation  muslin  shows  the  following 
data:  Ends  per  Inch,  72;  picks  per 
Inch,  68;  counts  of  warp,  110;  counts 
of  filling,  120;  finished  width,  31% 
Inches;  weight,  20  yards  per  pound. 
The  selvages  consist  of  12  ends  of  60s 
yarn  on  each  side,  reeded  3  ends  per 
dent  The  counts  of  yarns  here  stated 
are  as  found  in  the  finished  cloth.  All 
the  yarns  are  somewhat  hard  twisted 
and  are  free  from  loose  fibres. 

CALCULATIONS. 

31%  Inches  times  36  equals  1,134  dents 
occupied  by  the  warp;  1,134  minus  S 
for  selvages  equals  1,126  dents;  1,126 
times  2  equals  2,252  ends  of  110s  warp; 
8  times  3  equals  24  ends  of  60s  warp; 
2,276,  total  ends. 

To  find  weight  of  warp  hi  100  yards 
of  cloth,  assuming  10  per  cent  contrac- 
tion in  length  fro-u  warp  to  cloth  of 
the  fine  yarn  and  6  per  cent  contrac- 
tion of  the  coarse  yarn: 


Mil     1 
fllilm 


In  the  preceding  calculation  the  gray 
and  finished  widths  of  the  cloth  have 
been  assumed  to  be  equal,  the  cloth 
having  been  stretched  but  little,  and 
tentered  to  the  full  width,  in  the  proc- 
ess of  finishing.  The  finished  width  of 
most  fabrics  Is  less  than  the  loom  or 
gray  cloth  width,  requiring  that  the 
difference  between  them  be  taken  Into 
consideration  when  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  filling  required. 

To  find  number  of  yards  per  pound: 

Mil   pound*    wary. 


A  light,  fast  running,  single  box  cam 
loom  Is  preferable  for  these  goods,  the 
ends  being  drawn  through  twine  har- 
nesses on  account  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  ends  and  picks  per  Inch  and  fine 
yarn.  Being  a  very  light  sheer  fabric, 
considerable  care  has  to  be  taken  with 
it  in  weaving  to  prevent  mlsweaves  of 
all  kinds,  particularly  thick  and  thin 
places,  and  broken  ends  and  picks. 
FINISHING. 

This  process  is  really  the  one  which 
makes  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
foundation  muslin  as  distinct  from 
other  plain  woven  goods.  A  fabric  of 
the  construction  mentioned,  being  sim- 
ilar In  all  respects  except  In  the  finish, 
would  not  be  known  by  the  same  name 
If  finished  differently.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  cotton  fabrics  derive  their  name 
from  the  finishing  process  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected,  Irrespective 
of  the  construction  of  the  cloths.  The 
purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used  de- 
termines, to  a  more  or  less  degree,  the 
construction  and  quality  of  plain  wo- 
ven cloths. 

Foundation  muslins  are  usually  wo- 
ven in  natural  col  r,  after  which  they 
are  bleached  and  finished  white,  some- 
what as  follows:  Burl,  singe,  bleach, 
size  with  gum  or  gum  "tragasol,"  con- 
dition, calender  and  make  up. 
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Dyeing  Particular* 
BLACK. 
Eight  per  cent  onion  black  S. ;  1  per 
cent  diamine  fast  yellow  A.;  80  per 
cent  Glauber's;  2  per  cent  sal  aoda; 
1  per  cent  aoap.  Top  with  alkaline 
black  4  B. 

SEA  QREEN. 

One-halt  per   cent    diamine    black 

HW. ;    4   ounces   diamine   fast  yellow 

B.;   topped  with  new  methylene  bine 

N.;  new  phosphlne  G. 

For  ID  gallons  dye-liquor:  6  ounces 
soap;  %  ounce  sal  soda;  8  ounces 
phosphate  soda, 

NAVY  BLUE. 
Three  per  cent  diamine  dark  blue 
B.;  1  per  cent  diamine  brilliant  blue 
G.;  topped  with  new  methylene  blue 
NX;  metaphenylene  blue  B.;  Indigo 
blue  N. 

PEARL. 
Two  ounces  diamine  gray  G.;   1-16 
ounce  diamine  brown  M.;  topped  with 
aniline  gray  B. 

SLATE. 
Ten   ounces    diamine    gray   G.;     1 
ounce  diamine  brown  M.;  topped  with 
cyanol  extra;  orange  extra. 
LIGHT  MAUVE. 
One  ounce   diamine   violet    N.;     "4 
ounce  diamine  brilliant  blue  G.;   top- 
ped with  methyl  violet  BI. 
VIOLET. 
One  per  cent  diamine  violet  N.;  % 
per   cent   diamine   brilliant   blue   G.; 
topped  with  methyl  violet  BI. 
PINK. 
Two    per   cent   diamine   rose   BD.; 
topped  with  rhodamlne  G. 
SET  BLUE. 
Four  ounces  diamine  sky  blue  FF.; 
topped  with  cyanol  extra. 
LIGHT  BROWN, 
One  per  cent  diamine  brown  B.;   % 
per   cent   diamine   yellow   B.;    topped 


with  Bismarck  brown  FF.;  thloflavtne 
T. 

MYRTLE  GREEN. 

Two  per  cent  diamine  black  HW.;  1 
per  cent  diamine  green  B.;  1  per  cent 
diamine  fast  yellow  B.;  topped  with 
brilliant  green;  new  methylene  bine 
N. 

CREAM. 

One-quarter  ounce  diamine  gold;  It 
ounce  diamine  orange  B.;   1-16  ounce 
diamine  fast  yellow  B. 
6TEEL. 

One-eighth  ounce  diamine  gray  G.; 
topped  with  cyanol  extra;  aniline  gray 


SILENCE  CLOTH— Filling  Badted 

Silence  cloth,  or  table  felting,  la  a 
heavy  cotton  fabric  used  to  cover  the 
table,  under  the  Unen  cloth,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  damage  to  the 
finish  of  the  table  and  to  make  the 
cloth  look  whiter. 

Standard  widths  of  these  goods  are 
64  and  64  inches. 

In  order  to  make  heavy,  thick,  arm 
fabrics  it  becomes  necessary  to  depart 
from  single  cloth  structures  and  Inter- 
lace the  yarns  on  one  or  other  of  the 
compound  weave  principles,  such  as 
backed,  double  or  heavier  ply  cloths. 
In  these  fabrics  some  of  the  yarns, 
while  forming  part  of  the  structure, 
may  appear  only  In  the  center  or  the 
back,  not  showing  on  the  face. 
THE  SIMPLEST  FORM 
of  these  Is  either  a  warp-backed  or 
flillng-backed  fabric,  the  former  of 
which  was  shown  in  the  article  on 
"Cotton  CaasliDftreB." 

Filling-backed  fabrics,  especially 
those  of  the  reversible  type,  t  e.,  those 


with  the  face  and  back  similar,  that 
are  made  with  filling  flash  weaves,  are 
excellently  adapted  for  making  silence 
cloths,  because  a  heavy  nap  la  required 
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on  both  aides  of  the  fabric  and  this 
can  be  obtained  best  by  using  soft 
yarn.  Tbe  nap  1b  obtained  principally 
with  tbe  filling  yarns,  which  are  soft 
and  coarse,  aa  warp  yarn  must  have 
considerably  more  twist  than  Is  re- 
quired for  filling  In  order  that  It  may 
withstand  tbe  wear  and  tear  of  the 
movements  caused  by  tbe  heddles  and 
reed  during  weaving. 

Pig.  1  shows  a  weave  for  a  filling- 
backed  fabric  with  a  - — -,  twill  on 
each  side.  Harks  ■  represent  the  face 
weave;  solid  type  represents  the  back 

A  cloth  woven  with  this  design 
would  show  tbe  warp  on  both  sides, 
when  In  the  gray,  but  only  one-half  of 
the  filling  on  each  side. 

The  Individualities  of  the  yarns  are 
lost  In  the  finishing  process;  in  silence 
cloths,  therefore,  such  a  cloth,  If  wo- 
ven with  Fig.  1,  picked  one  pick  white 
and  one  pick  color,  would  have  a  white 
surface  on  one  side  and  a  colored  one 
on  the  other.  As  tbe  loose  fibres  of  the 
filling  would  practically  cover  the 
warp,  the  color  of  tbe  latter  would  be 
of  little  consequence.  On  the  score  of 
economy  It  would  be  best  to  have  It 
white. 

THE  ANALYSIS 
of  a  silence  cloth,  before  finishing, 
shows  It  to  have  been  constructed  as 
follows:  Ends  per  Inch,  68;  picks  per 
inch,  40  (20  on  the  face  and  20  on 
the  back) ;  warp  counts,  11.6,  probably 
intended  for  11.6;  filling  counts,  2%; 
width,  58  Inches;  weight,  1.46  pounds 
per  yard;  weave,  Fig.  1.  This  cloth 
would  finish  64  inches. 

The  warp  has  contracted  18  per  cent 
In  length.  The  filling  lies  straight, 
showing  little,  if  any,  shrinkage  from 
loom  to  cloth.  It  Is  soft  twisted,  con- 
taining but  five  turns  per  inch. 

Very  heavy  silence  cloths  are  con- 
structed on  the  double  or  higher  ply 
cloth  principles. 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 

For  weaving  filling-backed  silence 
cloths  a  heavy  loom  Is  required.  Al- 
though they  may  be  woven  on  cam 
looms,  a  dobby  would  be  preferable, 
unless  It  was  certain  that  tbe  same 
pattern  would  be  run  on  the  loom  con- 


tinually. One  warp  and  one  shuttle 
only  are  required.  On  account  of  the 
coarse  filling  and  the  width  of  the 
cloth,  the  shuttles  should  be  large. 
FINISHING. 
Tbe  processes  of  bleaching  and  nap- 
ping constitute  practically  all  tbe  fin- 
ishing these  goods  receive,  being  wo- 
ven and  finished  white. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Silence  cloth  Is  made  up  of  yarns 
which  are  made  in  the  first  division  of 
mills,  as  given  in  a  previous  article. 
The  counts  of  yam  vary  according  to 
tbe  weight  of  tbe  cloth  and  In  the 
sample  that  has  been  taken  for  de- 
scription are  as  follows:  ll%s  for  fill- 
ing and  2.76s  for  warp.  These  yarns 
are  soft  twisted  to  allow  them  to  be 
easily  brushed,  so  as  to  cause  a  short 
soft  nap.  The  yarns  are  made  of  short 
stock,  but  as  a  general  rule,  waste  (ex- 
cept cut-roving  waste}  does  not  enter 
into  the  mixing.  The  staple  used  would 
be  about  ]  to  I  inch  in  length.  The 
mixing  should  be  large  and  at  each 
mixing  the  cut-roving  waste  laps 
should  be  mixed  in.  Mixing  for  this 
class  of  goods  Is  done  by  hand,  and  it 
is  the  general  rule  to  work  for  produc- 
tion and  not  for  quality,  as  a  great 
many  defects  are  covered  up  In  the 
brushing  of  the  cloth. 

TWO  PROCESSES  OF  PICKING 
are  used.  Tbe  mixing  after  being  al- 
lowed to  stand  is  fed  to  the  feeders. 
Tbe  seeds,  fly,  etc,  should  be  taken 
out  at  regular  intervals  and  care  tak- 
en to  see  that  tbe  pin  beater  Is  proper- 
ly set  so  that  the  correct  amount  of 
cotton  will  be  fed  to  the  breaker  pick- 
er, to  which  the  opener  Is  generally 
attached.  Tbe  beater  of  this  picker  is 
generally  of  a  two-bladed,  rigid  type, 
and  for  this  stock  Its  speed  is  1,660 
revolutions  per  minute.  Tbe  total 
weight  of  tbe  lap  at  the  front  should 
be  about  40  pounds  or  a  16^4  ounce 
lap.  At  tbe  finisher  picker  tbe  dou- 
bling Is  four  Into  one,  the  speed  of  the 
beater,  1,600  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  the  total  weight  of  tbe  lap  39 
pounds,  or  a  14%-ounce  lap.  A  varia- 
tion of  not  over  8  ounces  either  side 
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or  standard  total  weight  should  bo 
allowed.  Care  should  be  taken  to  me 
that  the  drafts  are  properly  directed, 
(so  a*  to  make  an  even  lap  that  does 
not  have  a  tendency  to  split  or  lick 
up.  The  eveaera  should  be  properly 
looked  after  to  see  that  they  are  work- 
ing properly  and  the  dirt,  seed,  etc, 
cleaned  from  under  and  about  the 
machines  at  regular  intervals.  If  pos- 
sible the  pickers  should  be  run  so  that 
they  may  be  stopped  as  early  as  pos- 
sible In  the  week,  bo  as  to  clean  out 
the  cages,  feed  rolls,  etc 

AT  THE  CARDS 
the  draft  should  not  exceed  95,  and 
the  wire  fillet  used  on  the  cylinder 
should  be  No.  80s  and  on  the  doffer 
and  top  flats  No.  100s.  Grind  and  clean 
cards  as  given  In  previous  articles.  The 
settings  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
cards  should  be  the  same  as  those  giv- 
en for  indigo  prints  In  a  previous  ar- 
ticle. The  weight  of  the  silver  should 
be  65  grains  per  yard,  and  the  produc- 
tion from  800  to  1,000  pounds  per  week 
of  60  hours.  For  thla  class  of  goods 
two  processes  of  drawing  frames  are 
used.  The  frames  may  be  fitted  with 
either  leather  covered  or  metallic  top 
rolls;  generally  speaking,  the  former 
are  preferred  for  various  reasons.  The 
doublings  are  8  Into  1,  and  the  weight 
of  the  sliver  at  the  finisher  drawing 
frame  Is  76  grains  per  yard.  The  speed 
of  the  front  roll  Is  400  revolutions  per 
minute. 

At  the  slubber  the  silver  Is  made  in- 
to .40  hank.   For 

THE  WARP  YARN 
this  Is  spun  Into  3.75  (single)  soft 
twist.  For  the  filling  yarn  there  is 
one  process  of  fly  frame  at  which  the 
Blubber  roving  is  made  into  1.85  hank. 
The  setting  of  the  rolls  should  be  look- 
ed after  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
spread  and  that  the  top  rolls  are  In 
good  condition.  The  speeder  or  fly 
frames  should  be  scoured  at  least  once 
a  year.  After  passing  the  fly  frame 
the  roving  Is  made  Into  11.5s,  being 
put  In  single,  on  a  frame  having  a 
7-inch  traverse,  lg-lnch  diameter  ring 
and  spindle  speed  of  6,500  revolutions 
per  minute.     This  yarn  is  also  soft 


ORLEANS  LINK 


Orleans  linings  rater  to  a  class  of 
goods,  of  various  qualities  and  pat- 
terns, having  a  cotton  warp  and  wor- 
sted filling.  They  are  used  principally 
for  lining  the  heavier  garments  lor 
outer  and  winter  wear,  and  are  seen 
in  black  and  all  the  fashionable 
shades.  A  large  proportion  are  made 
with  the  Band  twill,  - — j  ,  ground. 
Fig.  1,  the  selvage  being  woven  plain, 
or  with  two  picks  In  a  shed  and  catch 


FU.L 

thread  on  the  outside. 

The  cheapest  grades  are  woven 
white,  then  piece-dyed  In  solid  colon. 
Better  grades  have  warp  dyed  yarns, 
the  filling  In  the  same  being  woven 
white  and  dyed  to  match  the  warp  after 
It  leaves  the  loom.  By  thin  method 
cotton  warp  yarns  of  two  colors  may 
be  used,  say  black  and  white,  the  black 
being  used  for  the  body  of  the  cloth 
and  the  white  for  the  selvages,  the 
dyes  used  for  the  wool  not  affecting 
the  cotton  to  any  appreciable  extent 

Advertising  has  educated  the  retail 


dealers  and  consumers  to  the  fact  that 
cotton  warp  goods  with  a  white  sel- 
vage, the  ground  being  of  color,  are 
more  to  be  depended  upon  not  to 
crock  than  similar  cloths  of  solid 
color. 

The  worsted  filling  used  is  of  a  nat- 
urally lustrous  type,  which  is  capable 
of  being  made  more  lustrous  by  the 
finishing  process.  The  yarns  are  re- 
quired to  be  of  good  quality  In  order 
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to  finish  and  make  up  satisfactorily. 
PlS.  2  illustrates  a  characteristic 
Orleans  lining,  unfinished,  containing 
throe  counts,  colors  and  qualities  of 
warp  yarns.  The  ground  warp  la 
of  a  dark  slate  color  (probably 
Intended  for  black).  This  is  of 
30s  counts,  is  reeded  3  ends  per 
dent,  and  weaves  as  shown  In  Fig. 

1.  The  section  Just  inside  the  selvage 
Is  solid  white.  Is  of  3  ply  100s  counts, 
is  reeded  I  ends  per  dent,  and  weaves 
two  picks  In  a  shed;  there  are  24  white 
ends  on  each  side.  The  selvages  prop- 
er consist  of  16  ends  of  3-ply  60s  black 
cotton  on  each  side  and  are  reeded  4 
ends  per  dent;  they  weave  plain.  The 
selvage  ends  are  drawn  2  as  1  through 
each  heddle;  the  remainder  of  the 
ends  are  drawn  single. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

The  construction  of  the  cloth  is  80 

square,  i.  e..  SO  ends  and  80  picks  per 

The  fabric  under  consideration.  Fig. 

2,  would  require  9  harnesses,  5  for  the 
ground,  2  for  the  white  warp  and  2  for 
the  selvages,  and  could  be  handled 
best  on  a  dobby  loom.  By  exceptional 
care  in  beaming  the  yarn  It  would  be 
possible  to  put  the  three  counts  of 
warp  on  the  same  beam,  but  It  Is  not 
advisable  to  do  bo  for  various  reasons. 
One  is  that  the  3-100s  yarn,  being  so 
crowded  In  the  reed,  would  under  nor- 
mal conditions  take  up  faster  than  the 
ground  warp  and  thereby  become  tight- 
er. Being  3-ply  yarn  of  good  quality  it 
might  stand  the  strain  of  weaving  all 
right,  but  woold  not  stretch  to  any  ex- 
tent in  finishing.  If  the  ground  cloth 
was  stretched  to  Its  limit  in  finishing, 
the  white  yarn  would  be  liable  to  break 
during  that  process.  For  the  best 
results  it  would  be  advisable  to  run 
the  white  and  selvage  yarns  from 
spools,  and  the  ground  warp  from  the 
main  beam.  The  white  yarn  should  be 
ran  with  a  minimum  amount  of  ten- 
sion. 

The  white  ends  In  this  sample  are  so 
crowded  in  the  reed  as  to  cover  the 
filling  entirely;  these  would  show  solid 
white  even  after  the  filling  was  dyed 
to  match  the  ground  warp.  It  Is 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  to  have 


such  an  elaborate  selvage  as  this  on 
a  lining  fabric,  the  general  run  of  the 
goods  having  a  solid  -color  ground  and 
a  few  white  ends  for  selvage, 
LOOM  REQUIRED. 

For  ordinary  lining  fabrics  where 
the  ground  weave  does  not  occupy 
more  than  6  harnesses,  a  cam  loom 
with  a  selvage  motion  would  be  the 
best  to  use.  A  loom  weaving  6  ends 
sateen  could  readily  be  changed  over 
to  weave  a  G-end  twill  by  changing  the 
order  of  treading  the  cams,  or,  if  the 
cams  are  cast  in  one  piece,  by  chang- 
ing the  order  of  tying  up  the  har- 
nesses. One  shuttle  only  is  required. 
FINISHING. 

The  finishing  process  consists  of 
burling,  singeing,  crabbing,  dyeing, 
drying  and  shearing  and  pressing  on 
hydraulic  press. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Orleans  linings  are  made  up  of 
worsted  and  cotton  yarns.  The  counts 
of  these  vary  according  to  the  grade  of 
the  lining  desired.  The  cotton  warp 
yarns  of  the  sample  analysed  are : 
main  warp  30s,  section  Just  inside 
the  selvages,  3-  100s,  and  the  sel- 
vage Itself  3- 60s.  These  counts 
of  yarn  are  made  In  the  third  division 
ot  mills  as  given  in  a  previous  article. 
While  the  count  of  the  main  yarn  is 
only  what  may  be  called  a  medium 
count,  still,  it  Is  made  In  mills  where 
fine  counts  are  made.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood that  while  the  mills  making 
fine  count  yarns  may  and  do  make  low 
or  coarse  count  yarns,  the  medium  and 
low  count  mills  cannot  make  high 
count  yarns  with  equal  success. 

FOR  THE  TARNS 
In  the  fabric  to  be  described,  three 
different  lengths  of  staple  cotton  are 
used.  These  are  mixed  either  by  hand 
or  with  the  bale  breaker,  the  latter 
being  the  better  method,  because  no 
matter  how  closely  the  laborers  are 
watched,  they  do  not  break  up  the  cot- 
ton as  It  should  be  done.  The  mixing 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  as  long  as 
possible  in  order  to  dry  out  Three 
processes  of  pickers  are  used  and  the 
same  beater  speed  may  be  used  for  the 
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three  different  length!  of  staple.  At 
the  breaker  picker  a  two-bladed  beater 
of  the  rigid  type  la  generally  used.  The 
speed  of  this  beater  Is  1,500  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  Uare  should  be  tak- 
en to  have  the  feed  rolls  and  cages 
taken  out  and  cleaned  at  regular  in- 
tervals, which  should  be  as  frequently 
as  possible.  Be  careful  to  get  a  lap 
that  does  not  split  The  weight  of  the 
lap  at  the  breaker  picker  should  be 
about  40  pounds  for  all  three  staples. 
At 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  PICKER 
the  laps  are  doubled  4  Into  1.  The 
speed  of  this  beater  Is  1,450  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  weight  of  the 
lap  at  the  front  Is  37^4  pounds.  At 
the  finisher  picker  the  laps  are 
doubled  4  Into  1,  and  the  speed  of  the 
beater  Is  1,400  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  total  weight  at  the  front  may  be 
the  same  for  all  staples  or  they  may 
have  different  weights,  according  to 
the  Ideas  of  the  ones  In  charge.  If  of 
different  weights,  the  weight  of  the 
lap  for  the  30s  yarn,  which  would  be 
made  out  of  1%  to  1  3-18  Inch  staple 
cotton  would  be  39  pounds  or  a  14H- 
ounce  lap;  for  the  60s  yam  (1  8-16  to 
1  6-16  Inch  staple),  35  pounds  or  a 
12|-ounce  lap;  and  for  the  100s  yarn 
(1%  to  11  inch  staple),  35  pounds  or  a 
12 54 -ounce  lap.  The  staples  of  cotton 
given  above  are  for  the  fabric  under 
description,  and  do  not  apply  to  all 
fabrics  made  up  of  the  same  counts 
of  yarn.  Look  out  for  the  drafts  and 
see  that  the  required  number  of  laps 
are  always  up  at  the  different  proc- 
esses and  also  that 

THE  EVENING  MOTIONS 
are  in  perfect  working  order.  A  vari- 
ation of  half  a  pound  either  side  of 
the  standard  weight  is  allowed,  but  all 
laps  that  vary  more  than  this  should 
be  run  over  again  through  the  finisher 
picker.  Look  out  to  see  that  the  pick- 
er tender  on  the  finishers  does  not  pull 
enough  lap  off  of  a  heavy  lap  to  make 
It  the  required  weight.  Enough  laps 
should  be  made  between  Monday  and 
Friday  noontime  to  enable  the  cards 
to  be  run  the  rest  of  the  week.  This 
Is  so  that  the  picker  men  may  have 
time  to  clean  the  pickers  and  make 


all  repairs  on  the  machines  that  in 
required. 

THE  CARDS 
should  be  equipped  with  One  counts  of 
wire  fillet.  The  draft  at  the  card  for 
the  30s  yarn  should  not  exceed  95,  fat 
the  60s,  100,  and  for  the  100s  not  less 
than  100.  The  data  for  the  coarser 
yarn  should  make  one  complete  revo- 
lution every  66  minutes,  for  the  mid- 
dle count  In  60  minutes,  and  for  the 
fine  count  In  40  minutes.  Grind,  strip 
and  set  as  described  in  previous  arti- 
cles when  these  counts  of  yarns  have 
been  described.  The  weight  per  yard 
of  the  silver  should  be  46  grains  and 
the  production  S00  pounds  for  the 
1  3-16  Inch  staple,  700  pounds  for 
1  5-16  Inch  staple  and  660  pounds  for 
1 8-inch  staple  for  a  week  of  GO  hours. 
All  the  card  sliver  for  this  fabric  b 
combed.    It  la 

THE  GENERAL  METHOD 
to  run  the  cotton  in  succession  throngs 
the  following  machines:  silver  lap, 
ribbon  lap  and  comber,  but  a  great 
many  mill  men  nowadays  prefer  the 
following  arrangement;  one  process 
drawing  frame,  sliver  lap  and  comber. 
If  the  former  method  Is  used,  the  dou- 
bling at  the  silver  lap  machine  (tat 
an  814 -inch  width  lap)  is  14  into  1.  aad 
at  the  ribbon  lap  machine  6  Into  1. 
The  weight  of  the  lap  at  the  silver  Up 
machine  Is  295  grains  per  yard,  aad 
at  the  ribbon  lap  machine  276  grains 
per  yard  for  1  3-16  Inch  staple,  tH 
grains  at  sliver  lap  and  276  grains  at 
ribbon  lap  for  1  5-16  inch  stock  and 
280  grains  and  266  grains  for  H-lnch 
stock.  Slae  at  ribbon  lap  once  a  day, 
tn  allowance  of  five  grains  either  aids 
of  standard  weight  being  allowed  be- 
fore changing  draft  gear.  At  the 
comber  the  doubling  Is  according  to 
the  number  of  heads  that  comber  eon- 
tains  (6  or  S).  The  usual  setting  and 
timings  should  be  used.  The  per- 
centage of  waste  taken  out  at  the 
comber  is  as  follows;  15  for  1  S-lt,  16 
for  1  6  16  and  18  to  20  for  1%-tnch 
stocks. 

TWO  PROCESSES  OF  DRAWING 
are  used,  the  doubling  at  the  breaker 
being  8  Into  1,  and  at  the  finisher  « 
Into  1.    The  weight  of  the  silver  at  the 
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finisher  drawing  Is  TO  grains  per  yard 
for  all  the  cotton.  Size  drawings  four 
times  a  day,  an  allowance  of  2  grains 
per  yard  either  side  of  standard  weight 
being  allowed,  before  changing  draft 
At  the  slubber  the  silver  Is  made  Into 
.60  hank  roving  for  all  stocks. 

To  make  30s  yarn  the  cotton  1b  put 
through  two  processes  of  fly  frames. 
At  the  first  Intermediate,  the  hank  rov- 
ing made  is  2,  and  at  the  fine  frame  6. 
This  is  made  Into  30s  yarn  on  a  warp 
spinning  frame  with  a  2i-inch  traverse, 
lj-lnch  diameter  ring,  and  a  6U-lnch 
bobbin.  The  yarn  Is  then  spooled, 
warped  and  put  through  the  slashers. 

THE  SLUBBER  ROVING 
for  the  60s  yarn  Is  put  through  three 
processes  of  fly  frames,  the  hank  rov- 
ing being  l  at  first  intermediate,  3  at 
second  Intermediate  and  12  at  Jack 
frame.  This  Is  spun  into  60s  yarn  on 
a  frame  having  the  following  particu- 
lars: 134-lnch  diameter  ring,  6-inch 
traverse,  and  spindle  speed  10,000  rev- 
olutions per  minute. 

The  yarn  is  then  spooled,  made  Into 
3-ply  yarn,  spooled  and  run  onto  a  sel- 
vage warp. 

The  Blubber  roving  for  100s  yarn  is 
also  put  through  three  processes  of 
fly  frames.  At  the  first  intermediate 
It  Is  made  Into  2  hank,  at  the  second 
Into  6  bank,  and  at  the  fine  or  Jack 
frame,  20  bank  roving.  This  Is  spun 
Into  100s  on  a  spinning  frame  having  i 
214 -Inch  gauge,  11-inch  diameter  ting, 
5-inch  traverse  and  a  spindle  speed  of 
9,400. 

After  being  made  into  100s  yarn  It 
la  spooled  and  twisted  into  three-ply 
yarn,  after  which  It  Is  spooled  and 
warped  and  put  through  a  slasher. 

At  the  silver  lap  machine,  ribbon  lap 
machine,  comber  and  drawing  frame 
the  leather  top  rolls  have  to  oe  var- 
nished, and  should  be  kept  In  perfect 
condition,  both  aa  to  varnish  and 
leather. 

THE  VARNISH  USED 
for  the  comber  rolls  should  be  of  t 
heavier  or  rougher  kind  than  that 
used  for  the  other  rolls.  Several 
recipes  for  varnish  have  already  been 
given,  but  the  following  will  also  be 
found  an  excellent  one:    For  comber 


rolls  use  S  ounces  plate  glue,  E  ounces 
ground  gelatine,  12  ounces  burnt  sien- 
na, 1  ounce  oil  origlnum,  3  pints  acetic 
acid,  1  pint  water.  For  the  other  roll: 
use  the  same  mixture,  excepting  that 
vermilion  should  be  used  Instead  of 
the  burnt  sienna.  This  will  make  a 
much  smoother  roll  than  the  varnish 
used  for  the  combers.  Many  also  var- 
nish the  front  rolls  of  the  slubber; 
when  this  is  done  the  varnish  used 
should  be  thinner  than  the  others,  be- 
ing thinned  with  the  acetic  acid. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 
Dyeing  Orleans  linings,  as  in  all  oth- 
er classes  of  goods,  is  done  In  a  good 
many  ways,  according  to  the  quality 
and  the  price  the  goods  are  sold  at.  A 
fine  quality  black  Orleans  Is  woven 
wltb  a  black  warp,  which  will  stand 
the  after  processes  of  finishing  and 
dyeing,  which  are  crabbing,  scouring, 
singeing  and  steam  metering;  then 
dyeing  either  with  a  logwood  black  on 
a  chrome  mordant  or  one  of  the  blacks 
which  dyes  the  worsted  filling  at  one 
dip  in  an  acid  bath.  If  the  goods  have 
white  cotton  threads  In  the  selvages, 
the  dyer  will  select  one  of  the  blacki 
which  have  no  affinity  for  cotton  In 
the  acid  bath.  Dyestufts  suitable  for 
the  warps  on  this  class  of  goods  are 

THE  SULPHUR  BLACKS, 
which  are  sold  under  several  names, 
but  all  dyed  In  the  same  manner  in  a 
bath  composed  of  the  dye,  sodium  sul- 
phide, soda  ash  and  common  salt  or 
Glauber's  salts.  Another  black  suitable 
for  this  class  of  goods  Is  the  diamine 
blacks,  developed.  These  blacks  are 
dyed  In  the  following  manner:  first 
the  warps  are  dyed  In  a  boiling  bath 
with  the  diamine  black  and  Glauber's, 
then  treated  in  a  cold  bath  with  nitrite 
of  soda  and  muriatic  acid,  then  in  a 
third  cold  bath  with  phenyl  en  ed  li- 
mine. Fast  slate  shades  are  dyed  the 
same  as  the  blacks,  only  using  about 
half  the  proportion  of  dyes  and  shad- 
ing with  small  portions  of  red  or  yel- 
low of  the  same  group  of  dyes.  Orleans 

FOR  FANCY  COLORS 
are  woven   with   white  cotton  warps 
and  worsted  filling,  which  are  dyed 
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either  with  the  direct  colors,  which 
dye  the  cotton  and  worsted  at  one 
bath,  or  the  four-bath  method.  The 
Brst  method  consists  In  dyeing  In  a 
bath  composed  at  the  direct  cotton 
and  wool  dyes  which  dye  In  a  neutral 
bath  with  Glauber's  salts  at  boil.  The 
becond  method  Is  to  first  dye  the  wor- 
sted filling  with  aniline  dyes  In  a  bath 
with  acid  and  Glauber's  salts.  Wash 
well.  Then  treat  the  warps  with  tan- 
nic acid,  or  sumac,  in  a  cold  bath; 
then  in  a  third  bath,  with  tarta 
emetic,  or  one  of  the  antimony  salts; 
then  in  a  fourth  bath  dye  the  warp 
to  shade  with  basic  dyestuff.  The  dye- 
ing of  this  class  of  goods,  like  that  of 
all  other  goods  dyed  In  the  piece,  re- 
quires considerable  practice  and  skill 


As  the  yarns  are  all  of  the  same 
counts,  material,  quality  and  color, 
and  are  reeded  equally,  it  follows  that 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  causes 
the  check  effect  It  is  an  optical  Illu- 
sion, due  to  the  reflection  of  the  light 
that  falls  upon  the  fabric  being  de- 
flected at  a  different  angle  in  the  sec- 
tions composed  of  right  twist  yarns 
to  the  sections  composed  of  the  re- 
verse twist  yarns. 

In  a  shadow  check  of  the  shepherd 
plaid  type  under  consideration,  the 
face  yarna   are  arranged   16  of  each 


SHADOW  CHECKS 

Shadow  checks  are  a  class  of  pat- 
terns of  set  check  or  block  effects  ol 
a  very  faint  character.  Viewed  from 
certain  directions,  they  appear  to  have 
a  faint  stripe  or  to  be  without  pattern 
entirely.  They  are  seen  In  apparel 
goods  of  various  materials,  from  silk 
to  cotton,  and  usually  In  plain,  simple 
twill,  or  other  small  regular  weave. 
The  goods  are  always  shown  In  white, 
black  or  solid  color. 

Shadow  checks  are  the  faintest 
check  effects  that  appear  in  woven 
goods,  and  are  made  by  arranging  a 
certain  number  of  ends  of  yarn  twist- 
ed to  the  right  and  a  certain  number 
twisted  to  the  left,  and  picking  the 
filling  in  a  similar  manner.  For  ex- 
ample, a  shadow  check  of  the  shep- 
herd plaid  type,  i.  e.,  a  check  with  al- 
ternate blocks  of  equal  size,  might 
have  the  warp  yarns  arranged  10  ends 
of  right  twist  and  10  ends  of  left 
twist  alternately,  the  filling  being  in- 
serted 10  picks  of  right  twist  and  10 
picks  of  left  twist. 

A  MODIFICATION 
of  this  might  be  made  by  arranging 
the  yarns  in  both  warp  and  filling,  4 
right  twist.  2  left  twist,  4  right,  4  left, 
2  right,  4  left;  20  ends  and  SO  picks 
per  pattern. 


LOOM  REQUIRED. 

These  goods  require  box  looms  of 
the  simplest  type,  with  two  boxes  at 
one  end  and  a  single  box  at  the  other. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  warps 
determines  to  some  extent  the  type  of 
shedding  motion  to  use,  whether  cam 
or  dobby.  As  the  finished  fabrics  are 
required  to  be  in  one  solid  color,  and 
some  warp  yarns  differ  from  others 
only  in  the  direction  of  twist  in  the 
same,  care  has  to  be  exercised  to  keep 
the  yarns  where  they  belong  and  to  tie 
In  the  right  twist  when  an  end  breaks. 

ONE  OF  TWO  METHODS 
may  be  adopted  to  assist  in  keeping 
the  yarns  in  order: 

First,  tint  the  yarns  of  one  twist 
with  a  light  substance  that  may  be 
noticeable  in  the  loom  and  yet  wash 
out  readily  before  it  is  dyed,  the  other 
warp  yams  being  in  the  gray.  By  this 
method  the  warp  yarns  may  all  be 
readily  drawn  on  one  beam,  and  wo- 
ven on  a  cam  loom. 

Second,  place  the  different  twists  of 
yarns  on  separate  beams  and  draw 
them  through  separate  sections  of  har- 
nesses. When  this  method  is  adopted 
It  Is  advisable  to  nse  the  dobby  ta 
preference  to  cams  on  account  of  the 
number  of  harnesses  required. 
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Two  colors  or  kinds  of  bobbins 
should  be  used,  one  for  each  kind  of 
twist,  so  that  the  filling  will  not  be  li- 
able to  get  mixed;  or  if  cons  with- 
out tubes  are  used,  the  shuttles  should 
be  marked  so  as  to  be  easily  distin- 
guished. Tubes  of  different  colors  can 
be  used  if  the  cops  are  built  on  tubes. 

IMITATIONS 
of  shadow  checks  have  been  shown  to 
some  extent  in  cotton  warp  and  mo- 
hair or  luster  worsted  filling  goods. 
These  are  made  with  the  warp  yarn 
all  the  same  twist,  the  shadow  ef- 
fect, warp  way,  being  obtained  by 
reeding  some  dents  with  more  ends 
than  others. 

In  a  fabric  of  the  type  of  goods  un- 
der consideration,  the  yarns  are  ar- 
ranged as  follows: 

WARP. 


Hlcht  twiil  yi 


+  tl   —    114  vtcka  par 

i  these  fabrics  are  characterized 
b  pattern,  the  constructions  of  the 
cloths  vary  considerably.  The  fabric 
■nder  consideration  contains  an  aver- 


age of  about  55  1-3  ends  per  Inch  Of 
2-120a  cotton,  the  same  twist  through- 
out Each  pattern  contains  121  ends 
and  measures  2  3-16  inches;  121  di- 
vided by  2  3-16  equals  66  11-36  or 
56  1-3  per  Inch. 

There  are  48  picks  of  worsted  per 
Inch. 

Shadow  stripes  are  made  by  using 
only  one  kind  of  filling,  the  warp  yarns 
being  arranged  as  In  shadow  checks, 
with  the  take-up  of  the  cloth  regular. 
An  Irregular  take-up  would  make  a 
check  effect 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  carding  and  spinning  data  for 
this  class  of  fabric  are  those  given  in 
the  article  on  batiste  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 
These  goods  are  dyed  with  30  per 
cent  Glauber's  salt  and  run  at  a  tem- 
perature of  190  degrees  F.  until  the 
wool  Is  dark  enough,  when  the  steam 
Is  turned  off,  the  bath  cooled  down 
and  the  goods  run  until  the  cotton 
warp  Is  dyed  to  shade. 

LIGHT  PINK. 
One-half  to  i  ounces  Erika  pink. 

BLACK. 
Five  per  cent  union  black  SB. 

LIGHT  BLUB. 
Dye  as  pink,  with  Mi  to  1  ounce  tet- 
raio  brilliant  blue  8  B. 

LIGHT  SLATE. 
Two  ounces  diamine  black  BH.;  dye 
as  pink. 

RED. 
One-half  pound  benso  fast  red  4  B.; 
dye  as  pink. 

YELLOW. 
Dye  as  pink.    Eight  ounces  chryso- 
phenlne. 

ORANGE. 
Dye  as   pink.    One  pound  Mikado 
orange  B. 

SCARLET. 
Dye   as  pink.     One  pound   diamine 
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LIGHT  WINS. 
Dye  as   pink.     One  pound   diamine 
Bordeaux    B.  , 

LIGHT   AMBER    BROWN. 
Four  ounces  diamine  catechlne  G.; 
4  ounces  diamine  fast  yellow  B.;  dye 
as  pint 

TOBACCO  BROWN. 
One-half  pound  diamine  brown  B.; 
2  ounces  diamine  fast  yellow  B.;  dye 
as  pink. 

LIGHT  TAN. 
Dye  as    pink;     4    ounces    diamine 
bronze  0.;  2  ounces  diamine  fast  yel- 
low B. 

LIGHT  GREEN. 
Dye  as   pink;    10    ounces    diamine 
green  G.;   G  ounces  diamine  fast  yel- 
low B.  Top  with  fresh  bath;  6  ounces 
brilliant  green  G. 


BARATHEA 


Barathea,  or  barrathea.  Is  a  name 
used  to  denote  a  certain  effect  In  wo- 
ven fabrics,  obtained  principally  by 
the  manner  In  which  the  warp  yarns 
are  Interlaced. 

The  effect  combines  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  several  well-known  types 
of  woven  effects.  Viewed  In  certain 
ways  the  effect  Is  that  of  a  stripe. 
Upon  close  examination  It  appears  like 
a  broken  cord,  and  yet  somewhat  like 
a  basket  weave. 

On  examination  of  Fig.  2,  the  weave 
will  reveal  how  these  effects  are  ob- 
tained. Tbls  weave  Is  complete  on  24 
ends  and  four  picks,  having  been  re- 
peated in  the  picks.  At  the  points- 
indicated  by  the  space  there  Is  a  break 
in  the  regular  formation  of  the  pat- 
tern, caused  by  one  section,  which  is 
in  all  respects  like  the  other,  In  so  far 
as  the  effect  It  makes  la  concerned, 
being  raised  halt  way  of  one  cord 
above  the  other,  or,  as  It  is  termed, 
one  section  Is  "set  across"  the  other. 
It  Is  at  these  points  that  a  cut  ef- 
fect Is  obtained,  which  defines  the 
stripe  warp  way.  One  repeat  of  the 
weave,  in  the  number  of  picks  It  con- 
tains. Is  represented  In  the  cloth  by 


Section  A,  or  B,  of  Fig.  I  Is  e 
repeats  of  warp  cord  weaves, 
section  represents  six  repeats  of  the 
two  end  cord.  Fig.  3,  and  if  woven 
alone  would  form  an  unbroken  cord 
or  rep  effect  across  the  cloth.  The 
greater  the  number  of  ends  In  each 
section  of  the  weave,  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  picks,  the  more 
pronounced  will  be  the  cord  appear- 
ance. The  nearer  square  the  com- 
plete pattern  appears  In  the  cloth,  the 
more  will  it  resemble  a  basket  effect 

The  patterns  vary  from  square,  to 
effects  several  times  longer  Oiling 
way  than  length  way  of  the  cloth. 

When  constructing  cloths  with  warp 
cord  weaves,"  of  which  barathea 
weaves  are  an  extension,  consHera- 
bly  more  ends  than  picks  per  Inch  an 
required,  the  object  being  to  cover  tas 
filling  yarns  entirely. 

Barathea  fabrics  in  all  silk,  or  with 
silk  warp  and  cotton  filling,  an  ex* 
tenslvely  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
gentlemen's  neckties.  They  are  usual- 
ly shown  in  white,  black,  solid  sad 
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The    construction  of   two   of   tbeao 
fabrics  Ib  as  follows:  White,  fine  silk 

warp,   ply  cotton   filling ,  wear*,  Pig. 


2;  280  ends  and  72  picks  per  lnca; 
23  1-3  ribs  per  inch.  Black,  One  silk 
warp,  ply  cotton  filling,  weave,  Fig. 
4;  480  ends  and  100  picks  per  Inch; 
10  ribs  per  Inch.  They  are  seldom 
made  with  larger  effects  than  this 
for  tie  silks. 

Baratheas  are  excellent  weariag 
fabrics,  the  yarns  exposed  to  wear, 
the  warp  yarns,  being  necessarily  fine 
and  of  good  quality.  They  are  made 
to  differ  In  the  sizes  of  ribs  used, 
small  effects  being  used  more  than 
large  ones.  The  size  Is  regulated  by 
one  or  both  of  two  factors;  first,  tlw 
number  ol  ends  and  picks  In  a  repeat 
of  the  weave;  second,  the  number  of 
ends  and  picks  per  Inch  of  yarn  in 
the  cloth.  Figs.  2,  4  and  6  are  the 
weaves  generally  used,  the  number  of 
ends  In  each  section  varying  accord- 
ing to  requirements. 

The  two  sections  comprising  the  re- 
peat, no  matter  how  many  ends  used, 
usually  contain  an  equal  number  of 

with  the  weaves  already  noted  the  ■ 
effect  produced  on  the  back  of  the 
cloth  Is  an  exact  duplicate  of  that  on 
the  face.  A  modification  or  extension 
of  these  weaves,  used  principally  In 
the  larger  effects.  Is  shown  in  Figs.  6 

The  solid  marks  in  Fig.  6  Indicate 
a  weave  that  would  form  an  effect  on 
the  face  of  the  cloth  similar  to  that 
made  with  weave  Fig.  4.  These  repre- 
sent where  the  warp  would  show  on 
the  face,  coming  together  and  cover- 
ing the  raisers  Indicated  by  the  cross- 
es. The  latter  indicate  a  broken  plain 
weave  on  the  back. 

Fig.  7  would  make  the  same  face  ef- 
fect In  the  cloth  as  Fig.  4,  if  woven 
with  the  same  construction,  but  the 
back  of  the  cloth  would  show  a  broken 
twill  effect.  A  firmer  fabric  would  be 
produced  with  weaves  6  and  7  than 
with  No.  4,  With  the  Bame  amount  of 
material. 

Further  extensions  of  these  weaveB 
are  illustrated  In  Figs.  S.  9,  10  and  11. 

The  patterns  indicated  may  be  wov- 
en  on  ordinary  single  box  silk  dobby 
looms.  If  two  colors  are  used  In  the 
same  fabric  they  are  arranged  In  the 
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LOOP  01  KMO  CLOTH 

Loop  or  kno  cloths  are  character- 
ised by  small  loops  of  warp  yarn  pro- 
jecting from  the  face  of  the  cloth,  usu- 
ally in  set,  regular  order. 

They  are  novelties,  not  standard 
goods,  and  as  such  are  not  limited  to 
any  one  construction,  quality  or  ma- 
terial. They  are  generally  made  with 
cotton,  wool  or  el  Ik  yarns.  The 
yarns  forming  the  loops  are  used  for 
ornamental  purposes  only. 

Fig.  1  Is  an  example  of  a  loop  pat' 
tern  on  a  ' — -  twill  ground.  The 
loop  yarns  in  this  particular  Instance 
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warp.    As  the  warp  covers  the  filling     ends  and  60  picks,   including  4  wire 

there  Is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  us       picks. 

lug  more  than  one  color  of  filling.  THE  LOOP  TARNS 

*•* weave  1 ,,  except  where  they  are  re- 

quired to  loop,  and  are  tied  between 
two  face  ends  raised  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  ties,  crosses  In  Pig.  1 
show  where  the  loop  yarns 'are  raised 
over  the  wires  to  form  the  loops.  Cir- 
cles Indicate  tying  points,  two  ends 
working  together  as  one.  Crosses  In 
Fig.  4  indicate  where  the  wires  go  be- 
tween the  warp  yarns  In  place  of  the 
regular  shuttle.  All  the  face  warp  is 
down,  and  the  take-up  motion  of  the 
loom  Is  stopped  on  theoe  picks. 
THE  CONSTRUCTION 
of  sample  Fig.  1  Is  85.S  ends  and  66 
picks  per  Inch  average.  The  ground 
cloth  is  66  square  and  there  are  11 
loop  or  extra  ends  to  every  40  ground 
ends.  The  warp  is  all  two-ply  yarn  of 
similar  count  The  filling  Is  single 
yarn. 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 
Loop  effects  may  be  woven  on  loop 
pile  carpet  looms,  or  on  ordinary  dob- 
by  or  Jacquard  looms  provided  with 
special  mechanisms  or  attachments, 
and  beam  stands,  upon  which  one  or 
more  extra  beams  may  be  placed,  vary- 
ing according  to  requirements.  The 
loop  yarns  take  up  faster,  and  more 
Intermittently,  than  the  ground  yarns, 
requiring  a  greater  length  of  warp  for 
a  given  length  of  cloth. 
There  are 

VARIOUS  METHODS 
by  which  the  loops  may  be  obtained, 
each  of  which  requires  different  at- 
tachments.   Some  of  these  are  as  fol 

First  The  loop  yarns  are  arranged 
to  work  gauze  or  leno  In  connection 
with  wires  fastened  to  one  or  more 
of  the  harness  frames.  These  yarni 
go  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the 
wires  and  as  the  cloth  Is  drawn  down, 
slide  over  and  away  from  them  and 
are  feft  In  loops. 

Second.  Wires  are  inserted  acroM 
the  cloth  In  place  of  the  regular  shut- 
tle, on  the  picks  required  to  form  the 
loops,  on  the  principle  applied  when 


are  arranged  as  extras,  not  showing 
on  the  face  of  the  cloth,  except  where 
they  are  required  to  form  the  loops. 
Figs.  2,  3  and  4  show  the  weave,  har- 
ness draft  and  chain  draft  respectively 
to  produce  Fig.  1.  The  ground  ends 
are  drawn  through  harnesses  1,  2,  3 
and  4,  and  the  loop  yarns  through  5,  6, 
7  and  8.    The  weave  Is  complete  on  52 
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making  loop  pile  carpets.  These  wires 
ore  automatically  withdrawn  after 
toe    ground    filling    baa    secured    the 

Cloth  Illustrated  in  Fig.  1  has 
been  made  on  this  principle.  Two 
extra  spools  or  beams  have  been  used. 


Is  liable  to  make  the  cloth  look  barry 
wbere  the  three  picks  are  beaten  up 
together,  as  tbe  ground  ends  offer  con- 
siderably more  resistance  than  on  an 
ordinary  terry  towel  fabric,  there  be- 
ing only  a  relatively  small  portion  of 
the  ends  weaving  terry. 


one  for  ends  on  5  and  6,  and  one  for 
ends  on  7  and  8. 

Third.  The  loop  yarns  are  allowed 
to  come  off  tbe  warp  beam  at  about 
the  same  tension  as  tbe  ground  ends, 
except  on  tbe  picks  when  they  are  re- 
quired to  loop,  when  they  are  forced 
forward  a  greater  length  by  a  posi- 
tive motion.   On  these  picks  tbe  yarns 


Dyeing  Particulars. 
LIGHT   SLATE. 
One  per  cent  diamine  black  BH.;  1 
per  cent  sal  soda;  20  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's salt. 

ECRU. 
One-half  per  cent  diamine  catechlne 


are  eased  after  the  shuttle  has  cross-     G.;  \L  per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow  B.; 


ed  the  -shed,  and  the  shed  closed  be- 
fore the  reed  reaches  the  fell  of  the 
clotb.  This  Is  perhaps  the  simplest 
method. 

Fourth.  The  loops  may  be  made  on 
a  loom  wttb  a  terry  reed  motion  (see 
article   on    terry   toweling),  but    this 


NAVY  BLUB. 
Eight  per  cent  immedial  new  blue 
G. ;  10  per  cent  sodium  sulphide  crys- 
tals; 3  per  cent  caustic  soda  lye,  75 
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degrees  Tw.;  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 
BOTTLE  GREEN. 


cent  caustic  soda  solid;   SO  per  cent 
salt 

BLACK. 
Six  per  cent  para  diamine  black  BB. ; 
2   per  cent   sal   soda;    20     per    cem 
salt. 

RED. 
Five  per  cent  diamine  fart  red  F.;  2 
per  cent  sal  soda;  20  per  cent  salt. 


These 
combfnatl 
ton,  wore 
usually  p 
pally  for 
skirts.  Tt 
tor  these 
effects  ca 
use  of  t 
treatise  « 
woven  on 
ness  loon 


GRAT. 
One  per  cent  lmmedlal  black  NLN.; 
1  per  cent  sodium  sulphide;    ^    per 
cent  caustic  soda  solid;    20  per  cent 
salt 

MAROON. 

Five  per  cent  lmmedlal  maroon  B.; 

6  per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  1  per  cent 

caustic  eoda  solid;  20  per  cent  salt. 

MODE. 

One  per  cent  lmmedlal  brown  Bv.; 

1  per  cent  lmmedlal  yellow  D.;  2  per 

cent  sodium  sulphide;     %    per    cent 

caustic  soda  solid;  20  per  cent  salt. 


for  these 
bled  clotl 
doubled  < 
Ing  of  tw 
fabric  req 
Ing  threat 
tug  the  t 
Is  effectei 

filling  thr 

Into  those  of  th«  other  at  regular  In- 
tervals. 

Tbe  pattern  being  effected  with  the 
warp  and  filling  of  one  system  of 
threads  forms  a  raised  figure  on  the 
face  of  the  goods.  This  raised  figure 
depends  as  much  on  the  nature  of  the 
yarn  as  it  does  on  the  weave.     The 
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cotton  In  toe  goods  la  principally  used  Is  used,  It  forms  the  figures  and  the 
as  a  back  for  the  raised  figure;  the  worsted  or  wool  goes  Into  the  body  of 
worsted  forms  the  figure.    If  the  silk      the  goods,  and  in  the  finishing  of  the 
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fabric  contracts  const dor»My,  thus  ac- 
centuating the  figure. 
In  a  foregoing  paragraph  It  * 


that  the  patterns  are  too  largo  to  be 
operated  on  the  harness  loom,  and  u 
a  rule  the  quality  of  the  fabric  Is  not 
made  as  fine  as  the  jacquard  loom 
fabric;  however,  a  harness  loom  that 
can  operate  24  harnesses  can  produce 
some  very  clever  effects.  The  variety 
In  regard  to  texture  In  these  fabrics 
can  be  comprehended  best  by  compar- 
ing several  fabrics  of  different  tex- 
tures. Some  idea  may  be  obtained  by 
the  following  construction  s. 
A  texture  for  a  cheap  grade  crepon: 
Wldth  In  reed,  56  Inches;  finished  at 
52  Inches;  warp  plan,  one  end  face 
warp,  2  32h  mohair,  1  end  bach  warp, 
2-G0e  cotton;  16  x  4  reed:  filling,  J -30s 
cotton  filling;   60  picks. 

A  better  grade  may  bo  made  with 
the  same  warp  plan,  by  using  one  pick 
wonted  to  alternate  with  one  pick  cot- 
ton.  The  worsted  will  be  face  filling. 

The   character   of   the    pattern  for 
this  grade  of  crepon  may  be  any  con- 
ventionalized figure,  arranged  usually 
In  some  zigzag  manner,  imitating  as 
**  much  as  possible  the  larger  patterns 

if  made  on  jacquard  looms.     The  raised 

n  figure  or  blister  effect  covers  as  ranch 

space  or  divides  equally  with  the 
ground  In  most  fabrics  of  the  cheaper 
grades.  In  the  better  grades  there  Is 
usually  more  figure  than  ground.  Fig. 
1  shows  a  design  illustrating  the  cre- 
pon weave  and  proportion  of  figure  to 
ground  for  fabrics  on  20  to  24  har- 
nesses. Fig.  8  shows  the  drawlnt-ln 
draft. 

A  texture  for  a  fine  grade  of  crepon 
that  may  be  woven  either  on  the  jac- 
quard  or   harness    loom; 

Warp  arrangement,  4  ends  face 
warp,  2  ends  in  1  beddle,  m.  dram 
silk;  20  x  3  reed;  1  end  back  warp,  2- 
60s  cotton;  filling  3  picks,  1  dram  silk, 
1  pick,  2-30s  worsted;  SO  picks  per 
inch.  60  face  picks.  20  back  picks. 

This  construction  can  be  made  up  to 
the  best  advantage,  In  regard  to  pat- 
tern, with  the  jacquard  loom. 

In    finishing;    the    cheaper    grades, 
wherein  the  fabric  is  made  up  "of  cot- 
ton and  worsted,  the  cotton  yam  is 
gested  that  the  best  effects  are  only     dyed  before  it  reaches  the  loom.  After 
obtainable  with   the  use  of  the  jac?     the  fabric  Is  woven  it  Is  dyed  for  the 
quard   loom,   by   reason  of  the    fact     worsted.     The   prevailing    color    for 
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these  fabrics  is  solid  black.  The  wor- 
sted In  the  goods  contracts  consider- 
ably during  the  finishing,  producing 
the  blister  effect  by  which  the  goods 
are  characterized. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Crepon  is  made  up  la  many  differ- 
ent ways  and  out  of  different  fibres, 
sometimes  wool  and  cotton  yarns  be- 
ing employed.  Other  combinations  are 
cotton  and  silk,  wool  and  worsted,  all 
wool,  all  worsted,  all  cotton,  etc. 
When  the  same  fibre  la  used  through- 
out the  cloth,  the  twist  put  In  the  yam 
plays  a  very  important  part.  For  ex- 
ample, one  yarn,  generally  the  warp, 
is  very  tightly  twisted,  while  the  fill- 
ing yarn  Is  stock  twisted.  When  the 
cloth  constructed  from  these  yarns  la 
dyed,  the  action  of  the  dye  on  the 
yarns  is  entirely  different  and  con- 
tracts one  more  than  the  other,  thus 
causing  the  raised  or  puffed  effect  of 
crepon. 

ANOTHER  METHOD 
used  is  to  have  part  of  the  warp  yarn 
with  the  regular  twist,  while  another 
part  has  a  reverse  twist  put  in,  the 
effect  produced  being  the  same  as  be- 
fore. In  the  cloth  under  description 
the  backing  or  picking  warp  is  to  be 
2.60s  cotton  yarn.  To  produce  this  yarn 
the  mechanics'  data,  etc.,  required 
would  be  as  follows:  The  mixing 
should  be  as  large  as  possible  and 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  at  least  48 
hours  before  being  used,  so  that  the 
cotton  will  have  become  thoroughly 
expanded. 

THE  COTTON 
should  be  of  a  good  middling  grade 
and  of  1 6-16-lnch  staple.  The  raw 
stock  Is  passed  through  an  opener  and 
three  processes  of  picking.  The  hop- 
per of  the  opener  should  be  kept 
full  of  cotton,  a  small  percentage  of 
good  waste  from  the  machines  up  to 
the  slubber  being  put  in  at  this  ma- 
chine. The  speed  of  the  beater,  which 
Is  generally  of  the  two-bladed,  rigid 
type,  should  be  at  least  1,600  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  weight  of  the 
lap  at  the   front  end   should   be    40 


pounds,  or  a  16-ounce  lap  (the  total 
weights  given  are  for  a  lap  40  yards 
in  length).  Four  of  these  laps  are 
put  up  at  the  Intermediate  picker  and 
run  through  and  made  into  a  lap 
weighing  38  pounds,  or  a  10-ounce  lap. 
The  speed  ol  the  beater  tor  this  ma- 
chine Is  1,450  revolutions  per  minute. 
These  laps  are  In  turn  put  up  at  the 
back  of 

THE   FINISHER   PICKER. 

The  speed  of  this  beater  Is  1,350  to 
1,400  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
weight  of  the  lap  at  the  front  Is  89 
pounds,  or  a  14}fc-ounce  lap.  Every  lap 
should  be  weighed  and  all  laps  varying 
more  than  one-half  a  pound  from  the 
standard  should  be  put  to  the  back  of 
the  finisher  picker  and  run  through 
again.  It  Is  very  Important  to  see  that 
this  Is  done,  because  nothing  will 
throw  yarn  numbers  off  more  quickly 
than  laps  that  vary. 

Another  important  question  In  the 
picker  room  Is  what  to  do  with  the 

CUT-ROVING  WASTE. 
Of  course,  the  best  thing  to  do  Is  not 
to  make  it.  As  it  Is  made,  the  next 
question  Is  how  to  use  It  up.  Up-to- 
date  mills  are  Installing  a  cut-roving 
waste  machine  In  their  plants,  but 
there  are  a  great  many  mills  which 
have  no  such  machine.  In  this  case 
the  waste  Is  put  through  the  Interme- 
diate picker,  the  two  center  laps  at 
the  back  of  the  picker  being  removed 
and  the  waste  spread  evenly  between 
the  two  remaining  laps.  To  help  stop 
these  laps  from  licking,  four  or  six 
ends  of  slubber  roving  are  rua  into 
the  lap  at  the  front  end  of  the  picker. 
These  laps  are  run  In  with  the  raw 
stock  laps  at  the  back  of  the  finish- 
er picker  In  the  proportion  of  one  lap 
of  cut  waste  to  three  laps  of  cotton 
as  long  as  they  last.  As  little  cut 
waste  should  be  run  as  possible,  be- 
cause it  not  only  causes  licking  laps, 
but  It 

CAUSES  UNEVEN  WORK 
and  weak  roving  and  yarn;  it  is  con- 
tinually breaking  back  in  the  creels, 
requiring  one  and  sometimes  two  teeth 
of  twist  more  than  when  not  used, 
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The  laps  from  the  picker  are  put  op 
at  the  card,  the  setting  of  which 
should  be  the  sam«  aa  given  In  pre- 
vious articles  when  the  same  grade 
and  staple  of  cotton  were  used.  The 
speed  of  the  flats  should  be  one  com- 
plete revolution  every  37  minutes.  The 
speed  of  the  llcker-tn  should  be  300 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  produc- 
tion should  be  about  550  pounds  for 
a  wees;  of  60  hours.  Watch  ail  the 
setting  points.  Set  at  least  once  a 
month  all  over.  Orind  cards  lightly 
and  often.  Strip  three  times  a  day  and 
keep  cards  as  clean  as  possible  and 
well  oiled.  Doff  cane  when  full  and 
don't  allow  them  to  become  so  full 
that  they  fall  over.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  no  single  or  double  Is 
allowed  to  pass  through. 
The 

DRAFT  OF  THE  CARD 
for  this  kind  of  work  should  not  be 
less  than  100  and  the  sliver  should 
weigh  60  grains.  This  sliver  may  be 
either  combed  or  passed  directly  to 
the  drawing  frame.  Generally,  howev- 
er, it  Is  combed.  Different  methods 
and  machines  are  used  nowadays  for 
combing,  but  the  general  method'  Is 
to  have  the  card  silver  run  through 
a  sliver  lap  machine,  where  It  Is  dou- 
bled 14  Into  1,  and  the  weight  of  the 
lap  Is  300  grains  per  yard.  From  here 
It  Is  passed  to  the  ribbon  lap  machine 
and  doubled  6  Into  1.  The  weight  of 
a  yard  of  lap  at  this  machine  Is  290, 
From  here  It  Is  passed  to 

THE  COMBER 
and  doubled  6  Into  1,  the  weight  of  a 
yard  of  silver  being  60  grains.  At 
the  ribbon  lap  machine  the  laps  should 
be  sized  once  a  day,  and  If  the  weights 
are  coming  uneven,  twice  or  even  three 
times  a  day.  The  comber  silver  is 
next  put  through  two  processes  of 
drawing,  the  doublings  being  S  Into  1 
at  the  breaker  and  6  Into  1  at  the 
finisher.  The  weight  of  sliver  at  the 
finisher  is  SO  grains  per  yard.  This 
cotton  Is  then  put  through  the  slubber 
and  made  Into  .40  hank  roving.  At 
the  first  Intermediate  the  roving  Is  1 
hank  and  at  the  second  3  bank,  while 
at  the  Jacks  the  roving  is  12  hank.   Be 


careful  of  the  settings  of  the  rolls. 
They  should  not  be  spread  too  tar 
apart,  causing  a  strain,  nor  should 
they  be  so  close  as  to  cause  a  breaking 
of  the  fibre.  The  12-hank  roving  Is 
spun  Into  GOs  on  a  spinning  frame  hav- 
ing a  2|-inch  gauge  of  frame,  1^4-inch 
diameter  ring,  and  a  6-inch  traverse. 
The  twist  put  in  is  In  excess  of  that 
generally  used  for  warp  yarn,  some- 
times aa  high  aa  6.40  times  the  square 
root  of  the  count  being  used,  Instead 
of  4.25,  the  usual  twist  After  being 
■pun,  the  yarn  Is  spooled  and  twisted 
into  2-ply  60s  yarn,  after  which  It  Is 
warped  and  ran  through  the  slasher 
and  beamed. 


Dyeing   Particulars 

Crepons  are  woven  sometimes  with 
a  black  warp,  dyed  with  sulphur  black 
and  piece  dyed  with  wool  colors. 
BLACK. 

Five  per  cent  anthracene  chrome 
black  FF.;  4  per  cent  acetic  acid;  1 
per  cent  oil  of  vitriol.  Boll  46  min- 
utes. After-chrome  with  1  per  cent  bl- 
chrome  30  minutes. 

NAVY  BLUE. 

Four  per  cent  axo  chrome  blue  TB.; 
4  per  cent  acetic  acid;  1  per  cent  oil 
of  vitriol.  After-chrome,  1  per  cent  bt- 
chrome  30  minutes. 

The  warps  are  also  colored  with  im- 
medlal  sulphur  colors  to  shades  re- 
quired and  dyed  In  the  place  with 
wool  colors. 

BROWN. 

Two  per  cent  anthracene  chrome 
brown  DW. ;  1  per  cent  anthracene 
acid  brown  O. ;  y%  per  cent  anthracene 
yellow  BN. ;  3  per  cent  oil  vitriol. 
After-chrome.  1H  per  cent  chrome. 
PEARL. 


One-quarter    per    cent    .. 
chrome  blue  G. ;  1  per  cent  oO  of  vit- 
riol.   After-chrome,  2  ounces  Mehrome. 
SLATE. 

One  per  cent  anthracene  chrome 
blue  G.;  %  of  an  ounce  anthracene 
yellow  BN.;  2  per  cent  ofl  of  TitrioL 
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Attar-  chrome,  1  per  cent  blchrome. 
MODE. 

Four  ounces  anthracene  chrome 
blue  Q.;  2  ounces  anthracene  chrome 
red  A.;  1%  ounces  anthracene  yellow 
BN.;  2  per  cent  oil  of  vitriol.  After- 
chrome,  1  per  cent  blchrome. 
SNUFF  BROWN. 

One-half  per  cent  anthracene 
chrome  red  A.;  1$4  per  cent  anthra- 
cene chrome  brown  D.;  154  per  cent 
anthracene  yellow  BN.;  Si  per  cent 
anthracene  chrome  blue  F. ;  3  per  cent 
oil  of  rttrloL  After-chrome,  1^4  per 
cent  blchrome. 

GREEN. 

Three  per  cent  anthracene  chrome 
blue  O.;  1  per  cent  brilliant  milling 
green  B.;  1%  per  cent  anthracene  yel- 
low BN.;  4  per  cent  oil  of  vitriol.  Aft- 
er-chrome, 2  per  cent  blchrome. 
WINE. 

Two  per  cent  wool  red  B.;  1  per 
cent  anthracene  chrome  bine  R.;  3 
per  cent  acetic  acid;  1  per  cent  oil  of 
vitriol.  After-chrome,  1  per  cent  bl- 
chrome. 

SAGE. 

Two  ounces  anthracene  chrome  blue 
BB.;  2  ounces  anthracene  yellow  BN.; 
1-16  ounce  anthracene  red  A.;  1  per 
cent  oil  of  vitriol.  After-chrome,  1  per 
cent  blchrome. 

■*•*■ 

SHADE  CLOTH 

Shade  cloths  for  window  shades, 
window  curtains  or  window  blinds  de- 
rive their  name  from  the  use  to  which 
they  are  Intended  to  be  subjected. 
They  comprise  a  large  variety  of 
counts,  widths,  weights  and  qualities. 
The  lower  grades  are  made  from  low 
to  medium  qualities  of  stock,  extend- 
ing to  the  usual  grades  of  print  cloth 
fabrics.  Better  grades  are  made  In  all 
numbers  of  cotton  to  the  best  Egyp- 
tian and  Sea  Island. 

The  widths  vary  from  a  few  Inches 
for  small  door  and  house  windows  to 
three  or  four  yards,  or  more,  for  large 
plate  glass  store  windows.  The  gen- 


eral run  of  goods  Is  of  medium  width. 
The  narrow  shades  are  made  by  cut- 
ting a  wider  cloth  In  two  or  more  sec- 
tions or  narrow  widths.  For  exam- 
ple, a  shade  cloth  finishing  54  inches 
wide  might  be  cut  in  three  strips,  each 
of  which  would  be  is  inches  in  width. 
The 

MEDIUM-WIDTH  GOODS 
are  woven  In  one  width,  with  two  sel- 
vages only,  one  on  each  side.  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  have  special  sel- 
vages lor  each  width  (for  cloth  to  be 
cut  up  Into  two  or  more  widths)  be- 
cause the  sizing  or  filling  put  onto 
and  Into  the  goods  during  the  finish- 
ing process  prevents  the  edges  from 
unraveling  for  a  considerable  time 
after  they  have  been  cut  If  they  are 
handled  with   due  care. 

The  wide  shade  cloths  are  usually 
considerably  heavier  in  proportion 
than  the  narrow  goods  on  account  of 
the  extra,  hard  usage  to  which  they 
are  subjected. 
THE  DISTINGUISHING  FEATURE 
of  these  goods  Is  in  the  smooth,  pol- 
ished and  firm  appearance  of  the 
same  after  they  have  been  finished. 
They  are  usually  finished  in  white  or 
solid  colors,  or  with  a  printed  head- 
ing In  addition. 

The  cloth  basis  of  the  shade  may 
be  any  one  of  many  of  the  plain  wo- 
ven cloths  that  have  been  described, 
with  the   possible  extension  in  width  \ 

as   noted. 

A  shade  cloth  under  consideration 
has  a  plain  cloth  for  a  basis  of  the 
following  construction:  Width,  44 
Inches;  ends  per  inch,  64;  picks  per 
Inch,  64;  length,  100  yards;  weight, 
3%  yards  per  pound;  warp  counts, 
22s;  filling  counts,  24s.  The  finished 
width  of  this  cloth  Is  42  Inches. 
LOOM  REQUIRED. 
The  loom  required  will  vary  lu 
Blight  details  according  to  the  weight 
and  width  of  cloth  required.  For  nar- 
row goods  the  automatic  or  quick  run- 
ning plain  looms  will  answer  all  re- 
quirements, the  weave  being  plain  in 
all  cases,  with  one  warp  and  one  fill- 
ing only  required. 
The  principal  change  necessary  to 
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wmt«  wide  fabrics  la  In  placing  two 
or  more  warps  In  the  loom,  end  to  end. 
Instead  of  one  large  beam.  These  sec- 
tional warpe  are  run  on  shells  instead 
or  solid  beams.  The  rod  running 
through  them  all  Is  supported  on  bear- 
ings between  every  two  shells,  as  well 
as  at  the  ends,  when  In  the  loom. 

Combining  warps  In  this  manner  ob- 
viates the  necessity  of  having  to  pre- 
pare them  on  a  very  wide  slasher, 
which  would  otherwise  be  necessary 
to  accommodate  the  wide  beam,  aa 
well  as  overcomes  the  difficulty 
caused  by  long  beams  warping  and  get- 
ting out  of  true. 

FINISHING. 


One  method  of  finishing  42-lneh 
shade  goods  Is  as  follows:  Shear  and 
singe  on  both  sides  so  that  all  loose 
fibres  are  dispensed  with;  wash, 
bleach,  dye,  mangle  and  dry.  After 
being  cooled,  run  through  a  damping 
machine  and  allow  to  remain  In  a 
damp  state  for  a  short  time,  then 
stretch  on  the  b el t-st retching  machine 
to  4S  Inches  In  width,  after  which  fill 
on  the  friction  starch  mangle  with 
the  following  mixture:  Maize  or  corn- 
starch, 100  pounds;  olelne  oil,  SO  per' 
cent,  two  quarts;  carbolic  acid,  one- 
hair  pint  Water  sufficient  to  make, 
when  boiled,  100  gallons.  After  filling, 
dry  on  drying  machine  and  allow  to 
cool;  run  through  damping  machine 
and  allow  to  He  at  least  two  hours. 
Run  through  wide  or  Scotch  hydraulic 
mangle;  strip,  turn  and  repeat  the 
process.  Strip,  run  through  canroy 
machine. 

For  white  shade  cloth  the  dyeing 
process  is  not  necessary.  Fancy  shade 
cloths,  In  addition  to  the  processes 
noted,  are  run  through  a  printing  ma- 
chine for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a 
pattern  at  one  end  of  each  shade.  The 
color  or  tinsel  applied  is  of  a  Ann  char- 
acter. The  patterns  are  printed  every 
so  often  In  the  piece,  according  to  the 
length  of  shade  required,  and  extend 
from  aide  to  side. 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 

For  carding  and  spinning  particular! 
the  reader  la  referred  to  the  warp 
data  In  the  article  on  "Buckram,"  and 
to  the  filling  data  in  the  article  on 
"Book  Muslin." 

Dyeing    Particulars. 

These  goods  are  dyed  on  the  Jig  in 

rolls  of  about  10  pieces  of  SO  yards, 

with  sulphur  colors. 

ECRU. 

One-half  per  cent  Immedlal  cutch  0.; 

%  per  cent  Immedlal  yellow  D.;  1  per 

cent  sulphide  sodium;  1  per  cent  soda 

ash;   20  per  cent  salt;   after-chromed 

with  la  per  cent  chrome. 

OLIVE. 

One  per  cent  Immedlal  yellow  I).;  2 

per  cent  Immedlal  dark  green  B-;  1 

per  cent  Immedlal  olive  B.;  S  per  cent 

sulphide  sodium;  2  per  cent  soda  ash; 

25  per  cent  salt;  after-chrome  with  1 

per  oent  chrome. 

NAVT  BLUE. 

Ten  per  cent  Immedlal  blue  B.;  2  per 

cent  immedlal  lndone  it.;   12  per  cent 

sulphide   sodium;    2   per  cent  caustic 

soda;   25  per  cent  salt 

DARK  GREEN. 

Ten  per  cent  Immedlal  green  BR; 

10  per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  2  per  cent 

caustic  soda;  25  per  cent  salt 

MAROON. 

Ten  per  cent  Immedlal  maroon  B.; 

10  per  cent  sulphide  of  sodium;  2  per 

cent  caustic  soda;  25  per  cent  salt; 

after-treat  with  I  per  cent  chrome. 

SLATE. 

One  per  cent  immedlal  black  NLN.; 

1  per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  1  per  cent 
caustic  soda;  10  per  cent  salt;  after- 
treat  with  %  per  cent  chrome. 

RED. 
Eight  per  cent  diamine  fast  red  F.; 

2  per  cent  sal  soda;  SO  per  cent  salt; 
after-treat  with  1%  per  cent  fluoride 
of  chrome. 

BROWN. 

Five  per  cent  Immedlal  brown  R;  5 

per  oent  Immedlal  brown  G.;   10  per 
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cent  sulphide  sodium;  2  per  cant  caus- 
tic soda;  26  per  cent  salt;  after- 
chrome  with  14  per  cent  chrome. 

bishop's'  lawn 

Bishop's  lawn  is  a  fine,  plain  woTen 
fabric,  slightly  lighter  Id  weight  than 
llnon  or  India  Unon.  It  Is  a  white 
fabric  with  a  blue  tint,  and  1b  prlncl- 


2,784  around  ends  plus  88  selvage 
ends  total  2,852  ends. 

To  find  width  In  reed,  assuming  10 
per  cent  shrinkage  from  warp  to  fin- 
ished cloth:  27  Inches  divided  by  JO 
or  90  per  cent  equals  30  inches  In 
reed. 

To  find  weight  of  warp,  assuming 
105  yards  of  warp  for  100  yards  of 
cloth: 

166  Iba.  warp  In  100  yard!  doth. 


pally  used  for  light  dresses  and   un- 
derskirts. 

Ill  (plcka)  i  1M  (len«lh>  x  ■  •  (wl 


12*   (uouiiti)  x  810 

Like  a  great  many  other  plain  cot- 
ton goods,  bishop's  lawn  varies  slight- 
ly In  weight,  count  and  quality,  but  the 
latter  is  usually  very  good. 

The  finish  and  blue  tint  seen  In 
these  goods  are  the  principal  charac- 
teristic features  which  distinguish 
them  from  other  flue  cotton  fabrics. 
A  cloth  of  the  same  construction  and 
quality  might  be  known  by  another 
name  if  finished  differently. 

The 

ANALYSIS 

of  a  bishop's  lawn  of  good  quality  In- 
dicates the  following  construction: 
ends  per  Inch,  104:  picks  per  inch,  112, 
warp  counts,  100;  filling  counts,  120; 
finished   width,  27   Inches. 

The  ground  of  the  fabric  Is  reeded 
two  ends  per  dent.  The  selvage  1b 
neat,  the  yarns  being  arranged  In  a 
somewhat  unusual  manner.  Prom  the 
ground  cloth  outward,  they  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

12  ends  singles  In  four  dents;  "24 
ends  as  12  in  six  dents;  8  ends  as  2  tn 
one  dent;  total,  44  selvage  ends  In  11 
dents  on  each  side. 

The  selvage  and  ground  ends  are  of 
the  same  counts. 

CALCULATIONS. 

To  And  number  of  ends  In  warp: 
104  (sley)  divided  by  2  (ends  per 
dent)  equals  62  dents  per  inch;  52x27 
(width)  equals  1,404  dents  occupied  by 
warp;  1,404 — 22  for  selvages  equals  1,- 
S82  dents  for  ground;  1,383  z  2  equals 


—   i.ni   it*,  f 


To  find  weight  of  cut: 

S.66G  lb*,   wirp. 

I.IH  Iba.    walcht   or  1*0   yard    cut. 

To  find  number  of  yards  per  pound: 
100  (length)  divided  by  6,898 
(weight)  equals  14.49,  say  14%  yards 
per  pound. 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 

This  fabric  may  be  woven  on  any 
of  the  light  running  cam,  single -box 
looms.  One  beam  only  is  required. 
On  account  of  the  large  number  of 
ends  per  Inch,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  have  a  coarser  twine  harness 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  diffi- 
culty Is  experienced  with  crowded 
beddles  and  ends,  the  cone  motion 
may  be  substituted  for  the  cams  with 
advantage. 

FINISHING. 

After  being  prepared  and  bleached 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  goods  are 
opened  out  to  the  full  width  and  run 
through  a  light  starch,  blued  to  suit 
requirements,  on  a  starch  mangle,  and 
dried.  They  are  then  dampened,  cal- 
endered on  a  "swissing"  or  "rolling" 
calender,  folded  and  made  up  as  re- 
quired. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Bishop's  lawn  is  made  In  mills  hav- 
ing the  equipment  of  machinery  aa 
given  In  the  third  division,  i.  e.,  ma- 
chines for  making  fine  counts  of  yarns. 
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On  this  clue  of  goods  the  sampling  of 
the  cotton  as  to  grade  and  staple  Is  a 
very  Important  part  In  the  finished 
fabric.  The  counts  of  the  yarn  of  the 
sample  of  the  cloth  taken  for  descrip- 
tion are  for  the  warps  100s  and  for  the 
filling  yarn  120s.  For  these  counts  the 
cotton  used  would  be  Sea  Island  and 
the  staple  1%  Inches.  Every  hale 
should  be  graded  and  stapled  before  it 
Is  allowed  to  be  put  into  the  mixing, 
and  this  mixing  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  as  long  as  possible  and  also 
should  be  as  large  as  convenient  For 
this  class  of  cotton  It  would  be  better 
If  It  were  opened  and  put  through  a 
blower  and  then  sent  through  a  line  of 
trunklng,  so  that  ft  would  be  dried  out 
as  much  as  possible  before  being 
worked. 

ONLY  TWO  PROCESSES  > 

of  pickers  and  an  opener  are  used  for 
this  cotton,  because  It  should  have  as 
little  beating  as  possible  to  get  the 
dirt  out  The  usual  Instructions  that 
have  already  been  given,  relative  to 
the  opener  and  pickers,  should  be  fol- 
lowed. The  speed  of  the  breaker  beat- 
er (which  should  be  of  a  two-bladed, 
rigid  type)  should  be  1,350  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  the  lap  in  front  should 
weigh  29  pounds.  These  laps  are  put 
up  at  the  back  of  the  finisher  picker 
and  doubled  4  Into  1.  The  speed  of 
this  beater  should  be  1,200  revolutions 
per  minute,  which  gives  the  cotton 
passing  through  about  29  beats  or 
blows  per  Inch.  For  this  class  of  goods 
It  Is  not  the  general  custom  to  mix  In 
cut  waste.  The  picker  room  should 
be  looked  after  to  see  that  all  the 
eveners  are  working  properly  and  to 
try  and  make  laps  that  don't  split.  In 
order  to  do  this,  look  after 
THE  DRAFTS 
to  see  that  they  are  putting  the  cotton 
passing  through  the  picker  In  the  prop- 
er place.  At  the  finisher  picker  the 
laps,  as  they  are  taken  off,  should 
be  weighed,  and  all  those  having  a  va- 
riation of  half  a  pound  either 
side  of  standard  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  be  pnt  np  at  the  card,  but 
should  be  run  over  again.  The  total 
weight  of  a  lap  at  the  finisher  shonld 


be  30  pounds  or  a  10-ounco  lap.  Them 
laps  are  put  up  at  the  card.  This  card 
should  be  set  close  at  the  points  be- 
tween the  cylinder  and  doffer  and  cyl- 
inder and  flats  and  also  between  the 
cylinder  and  licker-in,  but  between  the 
licker-in  and  feed  plate  the  setting 
should  be  so  that  the  distance  between 
the  bite  of  the  feed  roll  and  teeth  of 
the  licker-in  Is  Just  a  little  greater 
than  the  length  of  the  staple.    It  hi 

A  GENERAL  FAULT 
of  carders  to  set  these  two  parts  the 
same  for  all  lengths  of  staple,  and 
this  should  be  looked  after  and  rem- 
edied, because  If  the  proper  distance  is 
not  maintained  between  these  parts 
the  stock  will  be  shorter  In  length  at 
the  front  (if  set  too  close),  or  will 
not  be  properly  carded  (If  set  too  far 
apart).  For  long-staple  cotton,  some 
overseers  claim  that  It  Is  an  advan- 
tage to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  licker- 
in.  Their  reason  for  so  doing  Is 
they  claim  that  the  llcker-in  Is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  beater,  and  If 
we  slow  down  the  beater  for 
long-staple  cotton,  why  not  slow  down 
the  licker-in  in  the  same  proportion? 
The  wire  fillet  used  on  the  cylinder 
should  be  No.  110a,  or  No.  34s  wire, 
and  for  the  doffer  and  top  flats  No. 
130s,  or  36s  wire.    The 

SPEED  OF  THE  FLATS 
should  be  one  complete  revolution  ev- 
ery 38  minutes  and  the  llcker-in  3D 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  cards 
should  be  stripped  three  times  a  day, 
and  ground  at  least  once  a  month.  The 
flats  should  be  ground  so  as  to  al- 
ways have  a  sharp  needle  point  It 
possible,  the  flats  should  be  taken  off 
and  ground  on  a  flat  grinding  machine 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  best  re- 
sults will  be  obtained.  The  production 
of  a  card  for  a  week  of  60  hours  should 
be  225  pounds;  the  weight  of  the  silv- 
er, 35  grains  per  yard;  the  draft  of 
the  card  being  125.  In  this  article,  we 
have  drafted  high  and  carded  tlaht 
In  some  cases,  for  this  kind  of  goods 
and  cotton,  overseers  have  been  known 
to  draft  as  high  as  180,  which  makes 
our  draft  of  1S5  look  rather  smalL 
After  passing  the  cards,  the  sliver  1* 
put  through  either  a  line  of  drawing 
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or  a  silver  lap  machine,  according  to 
the  layout  of  the  mill.  In  mills  that 
ape  now  being  built  and  In  the  old 
mills  that  are  Installing  new  machin- 
ery, the  combers  being  put  In  are  of 
different  types  and  some  prefer  the 
new  style  single  head  comber,  while 
others  prefer  the  older  style  8  head 
comber  or  6  head  comber  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  single  head  comber 
seems  to  have  some  preference  among 
mill  men.  Inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
take  up  any  great  amount  of  space 
and  accomplishes  &  great  deal  of 
work. 

The  weights,  etc.,  that  we  give  In 
this  article  will  be  for  the  older  type 
of  8%  Inch  width  laps.  The  weights 
tor  larger  laps  may  be  obtained  by 
proportion.  We  will  also  assume  that 
the  equipment  Is  as  follows:  Sliver 
lap,  ribbon  lap  and  combers. 

The  doubling  at  the  silver  lap  ma- 
chine is  14  Into  l,  and  the  weight  of 
the  silver  Is  225  grains  per  yard.  At 
the  ribbon  lap  machine  the  doublings 
are  6  into  1,  the  weight  of  a  yard  of 
lap  being  200  grains  per  yard.  In 
some  mlllH,  the  silver  laps  are  made  a 
little  heavier  and  only  five  doublings 
used  at  the  ribbon  lap.  When  this 
la  the  case,  the  weight  of  a  yard  of 
sliver  lap  Is  270  grains  per  yard. 

For  the  top  leather  rolls  of  these 
machines  nse  a 

VARNISH 
as  follows:  Seven  ounces  gelatine 
glue,  one  quart  acetic  acid,  two  tea- 
spoons oil  of  origanum.  Color  with 
burnt  sienna.  In  dog-day  weather  or 
for  slippery  cotton  use  ground  char- 
coal and  gum  arable.  This  varnish 
may  be  also  used  for  the  drawing 
frames  and  comber  rolls  (both  detach- 
ing and  those  In  the  draw  box).  The 
laps  from  the  ribbon  lap  machine  are 
pat  up  at  the  comber.  At  this  ma- 
chine the  percentage  of  waste  taken 
out  Is  22  to  26.  The  speed  Is  86  nips 
per  minute.  The  rolls  should  be  var- 
nished at  least  once  every  two  weeks, 
needles  picked  and  brushes  cleaned 
once  a  week.  Comber  percentages 
should  he  taken  every  time  a  comber 
Is  changed  from  one  stock  to  another 
and  the  percentage  of  four  every  day. 
Bet  comber  same  aa  for  Indian  lawn. 


The  weight  of  the  sliver  should  be 
about  86  grains  per  yard.  The  comb- 
er cans  should  be  put  up  at  the  back 
of  the  drawing  frame,  being  doubled 
6  into  1  at  both  the  breaker  and  finish- 
er.   The 

WEIGHT  OF  THE  SLIVER 
at  the  finisher  drawing  should  be 
66  grains  per  yard.  Watch  the  stop- 
motions  to  see  that  they  are  all  In 
proper  working  order  and  also  the 
roll  settings;  also  keep  the  rolls  well 
varnished.  At  the  slubber  the  draw- 
ing Is  made  into  .80  hank  roving,  after 
which  it  Is  put  through  three  processes 
of  fly  frames.  At  the  first  Interme- 
diate It  la  made  into  2.26  hank,  at  the 
second  Into  6,  and  at  the  fine  frame 
Into  20  hank. for  warp  yarns;  tor  fill- 
ing yarns  the  slubber  and  first  would 
be  the  same  hank,  at  the  second  In- 
termediate the  hank  Is  six  and  at  the 
fine  frame,  24  hank.  Watch  the  build 
of  the  bobbins,  the  lay,  twist  and  ten- 
sion. Also  keep  a  sharp  watch  on 
double  and  single,  also  bunches.  Some- 
times the  slubber  and  first  Intermedi- 
ate top  leather  rolls  are  varnished,  the 
varnish  used  being  a  little  lighter  than 
that  used  for  drawing  frames. 

THE  ROVING 
Is  spun  into  100s  from  the  20  hank  rov- 
ing on  a  warp  frame  having  ltt-lnch 
diameter  ring,  5 -inch  traverse,  and 
spindle  speed  of  9,400  revolutions  per 
minute.  This  yarn  Is  then  spooled, 
warped  and  put  through  the  slasher, 
at  which  the  following  size  may  be 
used:  100  gallons  of  water;  76  pounds 
potato  starch;  7  pounds  tallow;  8 
pounds  Yorkshire  gum ;  2  pounds  white 
soap;  boll  two  hours  and  let  stand  10 
hours  before  using.  Keep  agitator 
running    and    size    almost   at   boiling 

The  24  hank  roving  Is   made   Into 
120s  yarn  on  the  mule. 

Dyeing    Particular*. 

PINK. 

One-half  per  cent  rose  B  D.;  1  per 

cent  sal  soda;  10  per  cent  salt 

SKT  BLUE. 

One-quarter   per  cent  diamine   sky 

blue  FF.;l  per  cent  sal  soda;  10  per 

cent  salt. 
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CREAM. 

Two  grains  diamine  catechlne  S  G. ; 

1  per  cent  aal  soda:  10  per  cent  suit 

ECRU. 

Two  per  cent  diamine  catechlne  S 

0.;    hi  ounce  diamine  fast  yellow  B.; 

1  per  cent  sal  soda;  10  per  cent  salt. 

PEA  GREEN. 
Two  ounces  diamine  green  B. ;  1  per 
cent  aal  soda;  10  per  cent  salt 

Five  per  cent  diamine  East  red  P.;  1 

per  cent  sal  soda;  10  per  cent  salt. 

SAGE  GREEN. 

One  per  cent  diamine  green  G.;    1 

per  cent  sal  soda;  15  per  cent  salt. 

WINE. 

Pour  per  cent  diamine  'Bordeaux  B. ; 

2  per  eent  sal  soda;  25  per  cent  salt 

SCARLET. 

Three  per  cent  diamine  scarlet  B.; 

2  per  cent  sal  soda;  15  per  cent  salt 

ROYAL  BLUE. 

Five  per  cent  diamine  sky  blue;   2 

per  cent  sal  soda;  25  per  cent  salt 


A  cotton  fabric  with  an  unglaxed 
surface,  printed  on  one  side  In  high- 
ly colored  patterns,  this  fabric  is  made 
up  Into  robes,  wrappers  or  gowns, 
hence  the  name.  The  fabric  was  origi- 
nally produced  In  cashmere  effects, 
and  nsed  primarily  as  a  dress  fabric. 

This  fabric,  however,  resembles  In 
point  of  texture  and  general  appear- 
ance the  cloth  known  as  "cretonne," 
which  Is  also  a  printed  cloth,  but  used 
principally  for  furniture  coverings, 
curtains,  comfortables  and  such  pur- 
poses. The  term  robes  is  applied  to 
both  twilled  and  plain  woven  fabrics. 
The  fabric  used  for  robes  is  usually 
made  from  a  64-square  printing  cloth, 
or  its  equivalent,  while  the  fabric 
nsed  for  household  purposes  is  made 
from  various  textures. 

The 

CHARACTER  OP  PATTERNS 

for  robes  Is  almost  without  limit  but 

the  scsle,  or  size  of  the  figure  in  the 

design,   however,  should  not  be  too 


large,  as  the  numerous  folds  would 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  repeat  of  the 
design.  The  designs  best  suited  for 
this  class  of  goods  are  email  floral  or 
geometrical  figures,  distributed  la  each 
a  manner  that  they  will  not  appear  la 
the  finished  garment  In  rows  or  lines, 
but  rather  in  an  all-over  effect,  so  that 
the  various  figures  constituting  the 
design  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

THE  COLORINGS 
may  be  almost  any  conceivable  com- 
bination Imaginable,  providing,  of 
course,  that  there  be  harmony  In  the 
colors  nsed.  The  number  of  colors  used 
varies  from  4  to  10  different  shades, 
the  darker  colors  usually  forming  the 
background,  while  the  lighter  and 
brighter  colors  form  the  figures. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  for 
these  fabrics  the  designer  has  little  in 
the  way  of  ingenuity,  the  Important 
feature  of  the  goods  depending  on  the 
printing  machine. 

The  fabric  Is  composed  of  plain  cot- 
ton yarn  with 

THE  COUNTS 
varying  very  little,  a  common  texture 
being  64  ends  and  64  picks,  of  1-Ms 
both  warp  and  filling,  sometimes  ar- 
ranged 70  ends  and  68  picks,  another 
texture  being  made  with  64  ends  and 
48  picks,  l-30s  warp  and  l-26s  filling, 
made  in  widths  from  27  to  36  inches. 

The  goods  are  woven  on  high  speed 
looms.  The  automatic  loom  is  well 
adapted  for  this  class  of  goods.  The 
cost  of  weaving  Is  an  Important  con- 
sideration in  the  production  of  these 
goods,  as  the  retail  price  does  not  war- 
rant an  unnecesssry  expense. 
FINISHING. 

The  goods,  after  being  woven,  are 
prepared  for  the  printer  by  bolting 
off,  then  passed  over  heated  cylinders 
to  dry.  after  which  they  are  ready  for 
printing.  After  the  printing  process 
they  are  ready  for  f 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  yarns  to  make  robes  are 
manufactured  In  the  first  division 
of  mills  as  given  In  a  previous 
article.  The  mixture  for  this  cloth 
varies  according  to  the  mill  making 
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the  goods  anil  also  tin  quality  of  the 
goods  required  of  the  manufacturer. 
Generally  speaking,  there  Is  a  certain 
percentage  of  waste  used  for  this 
class  of  goods,  and  not  only  the  per- 
centage differs,  but  the  quality  of  the 
waste  used  also.  Some  mills  will  use 
only  combex  waste,  and  other  mills 
only  comber  and  card  waste,  while 
other  mills  will  use  any  kind  of  waste 
they  can  obtain,  and  ran  It  through. 
The  mixing  plays  an  Important  part 
and  the  percentage  of  waste  put  in 
Tarlee  from  10  to  100  per  cent  Pro- 
duction and  plenty  of  it  is  the  cry 
of  the  owners  making  this  class  of 
goods.  This  being  the  case,  quality  is 
somewhat  lacking.  To  make  up  for 
this,  the  goods  are  brushed,  which  has 
a  twofold  advantage.    It  gives  a 

NAP 

to  the  goods,  as  -well  as  hides  the  neps 
In  the  cloth.  When  good  raw  stock  is 
used,  the  length  of  staple  is  short, 
rarely  being  over  1-1-16  inches  in 
length.  The  counts  for  the  sample  of 
cloth  under  description  are  30s  for 
both  warp  and  filling.  ■  The  mixings 
are  made,  as  before  stated,  large  and 
with  the  proper  proportion  of  waste 
mixed  In.  This  Is  then  run  through 
three  processes  or  pickers,  first  being 
run  through  an  opener.  This  opener 
has  a  fan,  which  makes  185  revolutions 
and  carries  the  cotton  to  the  aprons 
of  the  breaker  picker  and  leaves  the 
cotton  In  an  open,  airy  state.  This 
lattice  or  apron  carries  the  cotton  to 
the  feed  rolls  of  the  beater.  This 
beater  Is  of  the  two-bladed  type  and 
makes  1,500  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  proper  drafts  should  be  maintain- 
ed at  both  pickers,  so  that  a  hard  lap 
will  be  made.  There  are  several  meth- 
ods by  which,  it  Is  claimed,  the  laps 
may  be  made  and  will  run  oD  smoothly 
and  without  licking,  but  as  near  as 
can  be  found  out  by  experimenting, 
no  one  remedy  will  All  all  conditions. 
Judgment  at  this  point  is  needed.  The 
weight  of  a  full  lap  at  the  head  end  of 
the  breaker  picker  should  be  about  10 
ounces  per  yard.  These  laps  are  put 
up  at  the  intermediate  picker  and  dou- 
bled 4  Into  1.  This  picker  is  equipped 
with  a  two-bladed,  rigid  type  of  beater. 


and  has  a  speed  of  1,450  revolutions 
per  minute. 

THE  TOTAL  WEIGHT 
of  a  lap  from  this  machine  Is  87 
pounds  or  a  10-ounee  lap.  These  laps 
are  put  up  at  the  finisher  picker  and 
doubled  4  into  1.  This  picker  has  the 
same  style  of  beater  as  the  other  two; 
the  speed  Is,  however,  slightly  re- 
duced, being  1,375  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. The  total  weight  of  a  lap  is  38 
pounds,  or  a  14M-ounce  lap.  In  some 
mills  they  omit  the  Intermediate 
process  of  pickers,  using  Just  the 
breaker  and  finisher,  and  for  this  class 
of  goods  would  advise  two  processes 
of  picking.  The  laps  are  put  up  at  the 
card.  For  this  class  of  work  the  draft 
of  the  card  does  not  exceed  90  and 
very  often  Is  not  more  than  85.  The 
card  fillet  nsed  on  both  the  doffer  and 
cylinder,  as  well  as  the  Hate,  is  coarse. 
The  general  count  used  Is  No.  33  wire 
or  No.  100s  for  cylinder  and  No.  35  or 
No.  120a  count  for  the  doffer  and  flats. 
The  settings  used  for  this  class  Of 
work  are  similar  to  those  given  for  In- 
digo prints.  The  speed  of  the  cylinder 
Is  105  revolutions  per  minute;  licker- 
ln,  360  revolutions  per  minute;  flats, 
one  complete  revolution  every  50  min- 
utes. The  weight  of  the  silver  Is  66 
grains  per  yard,  and  the  production  Is 
from  S50  to  1,000  pounds  per  week  of 
60  hours,  according  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  required. 

THE  CARD 
for  this  class  or  work  should  be  ground 
once  a  month  and  stripped  twice  a  day, 
although  In  some  instances  the  doffer 
is  stripped  a  third  time.  The  waste  ta- 
ken out  should  not  exceed  8  per  cent- 
After  leaving  the  card  the  sliver  is 
put  through  two  processes  of  drawing, 
the  doublings  at  the  breaker  being  6 
into  1,  and  at  the  finisher  6  Into  1. 
The  weight  of  a  yard  of  sliver  is  75 
grains.  The  speed  of  the  front  roll 
largely  depends  on  the  call  for  draw- 
ing, and  the  manner  in  which  the  room 
Is  balanced.  As  frequently  happens, 
the  drawing  frame  Is  the  machine  to 
get  an  Increase  In  speed  so  as  to  keep 
up  with  the  slubbers  or  cards,  and  to 
do  so  the  speed  of  the  front  roll  la 
Increased.    The  speed  varies  from  835 
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to  450  revolutions  per  minute,  accord - 
tog  to  requirements.  Aa  the  drawing 
frame  la  the  last  machine  that  can 
really  be  said  to  even  the  sliver,  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  all  stop- 
motions  are  in  perfect  working  order, 
and  that  they  act  quickly  bo  aa  to  pre- 
vent an  end  passing  through  before 
the  frame  stops.  Whole  sets  of  draw- 
ing or  card  silver  should  not  be  put 
up  at  the  back  of  the  frame,  because 
H  tends  to  make  uneven  yarn.  If  a 
alie  at  the  front  be  taken  when  the 
■Dps  of  a  can  are  running  through.  It 
win  bo  found  to  be  heavier  than  the 
standard;  the  middle  about  the  stand- 
ard, and  when  the  can  Is  almost  emp- 
ty It  will  else  light.  If  the  cans  are 
equipped  with  springs,  It  will  help 
overcome  this  defect  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, and  It  will  also  help  to  stop  the 
"breaking  back"  of  the  ends. 

THH  DRAWING 
le  put  up  at  the  back  of  the  slubber 
and  made  Into  .00  hank  roving,  after 
which  it  passes  through  two  processes 
of  fly  frames  and  is  made  Into  2  hank 
roving  at  the  Intermediate,  and  6  at 
the  fine  frame.  The  proper  lay  of  the 
roving  on  the  bobbin  Is  14  rows  per 
inch  for  the  2  hank,  and  33  lays  per 
Inch  for  the  8  hank  roving.  Twist  Jack 
roving  so  that  it  will  bear  Its  own 
weight  when  put  in  the  creels  at  the 
successive  machines.  Be  particularly 
careful  about  single,  double  and 
bunches.  Sizing  should  be  accom- 
plished at  tho  picker  au  followtt:  Every 
finisher  lap  should  be  weighed  and  If 
the  weight  varies  more  than  half  a 
pound,  either  side  of  standard  weight, 
It  Is  put  back  to  be  run  over  again. 
The  cards  should  be  sised  once  a  week. 
The  drawing  frame  finisher  should  be 
sized  four  times  a  day,  and  a  varia- 
tion of  two  grains  to  the  yard  either 
side  of  standard  should  mean  a 
change.  The  fine  roving  is  sited  once 
a  day  and  there  Is  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  for  changing. 

The  6 -hank  roving  Is  spun  into  80s 
warp  yarn  on  the  spinning  frame,  2 
Into  1  on  a  frame  having  a  114-Inch 
diameter  ring,  2%-Inch  gauge  of  spin- 
dle, 6%-inch  traverse  and  a  spindle 
speed  of  10,000  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. As  soft  a  twist  as  possible  is  used 


so  that  It  will  nap  well  The  yarn  Is 
next  spooled  and  warped,  and  ran 
through  a  slasher.  The  G-hank  roving 
for  the  filling  yarn  Is  spun  Into  10s 
filling  at  the  mule,  as  It  requires  a 
soft  twist,  for  reasons  before  stated. 
After  being  spun  it  Is  taken  to  the 
conditioning  room  and  remains  there 
until  wanted  for  use. 

Dyeing    Particulars. 
NAVY  BLUE. 
Ten  per  cent  lmmedlal  In  done  blue  I 
B.;    10   per   cent   sulphide   sodium;   4 
per  cent  soda  ash;  80  per  cent  salt 
GREEN. 
Eight  per  cent  lmmedlal  green  G  G.; 
8  per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  4  per  cent 
soda  ash;  30  per  cent  salt 
RED. 
Six  per  cent  diamine  fast  red  P.;  2 
per  cent  sal  soda;   30  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's; after-treat  with  2  per  cent  fluo- 
ride of  chrome. 

YELLOW. 
Five  per  cent  lmmedlal  yellow  Q  0.; 

5  per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  SO  per 
cent  Bait;  4  per  cent  soda  ash. 

OLIVB. 

Four  per  cent  lmmedlal  olive  8  G.; 

4   per   cent   sulphide   sodium;   80  par 

cent  salt;  3  per  cent  soda  ash. 

BROWN. 

Five  per  cent  lmmedlal  brown  B.; 

6  per  cent  lmmedlal  cutch  O.;  10  per 
cent  sulphide  sodium;  4  per  cent  so- 
da ash. 

MYRTLE  GREEN. 
Eight  per  cent  lmmedlal  dark  green 
B.;  8  per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  4  per 
cent  soda  ash;  30  per  cent  salt. 
ORANGE. 
Ten  per  cent  lmmedlal  orange  C; 
10   per  cent  sodium   sulphide;    4  per 
cent  soda  ash;  30  per  cent  salt 
BORDEAUX 
Ten  per  cent  lmmedlal  Bordeaux  G.; 
10   per   cent   sodium   sulphide;   4  per 
cent  soda  ash ;  40  per  cent  salt. 
SLATE. 
One  per  cent  lmmedlal  black  N  N.; 
2  per  cent  soda  ash;  1  per  cent  sod* 
urn  sulphide;  26  per  cent  salt 
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ECRU. 

One  per  cent  Immedlal  milch  G.;  M 
per  cent  Immedlal  yellow  D.;  2  per 
cent  sodium  sulphate;  25  per  cent 
salt 

BLACK. 

Six  per  cent  Immedlal  brilliant  black 
5  B  V.J  6  per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  4 
per  cent  soda  ash;  50  per  cent  salt 

BENGAL' STRIPES 

Bengal  stripes  Is  a  name  given  to  a 
type  of  gingham  consisting  of  white 
and  colored  stripes,  alternately  ar- 
ranged In  small  effects  In  regular  or- 
der, the  colored  yarn  having  been 
dyed  with  Bengal  Indigo. 

They  were  originally  made  in  Ben- 
gal, India,  the  home  of  some  of  the 
many  species  of  the  plant  from  which 
Indigo  is  extracted.  Indigo  Fera,  and 
derive  their  name  from  that  fact  They 
differ  from  some  other  types  of  strip- 
ed ginghams  only  in  having  colored 
warp  yarns  that  have  been  dyed  with 
Bengal  Indigo. 

INDIGO 
has  been  used  as  a  dyestuft  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  and  has  attained  a  rep- 
utation for  itself  that  Is  responsible 
for  a  continued  call  for  lndigo-dyed 
goods  In  the  market  although  similar 
appearing  goods  may  be  made  much 
more  cheaply  with  modern  aniline 
dyes.  Goods  dyed  with  the  latter 
possess  more  merit  than  most  of 
the  so- called  lndigo-dyed  goods,  the 
colors  of  which  do  not  penetrate  be- 
yond the  surface  of  the  yarns. 

Indigo  dyeing,  If  done  properly,  re- 
quires more  time  than  Is  now  thought 
advisable  or  necessary  to  devote  to, 
any  ordinary  class  of  dyed  goods  and 
has  been  substituted  to  a  very  large 
extent  by  anilines.  The  amount  of  in- 
digo used  has  been  steadily  growing 
less  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  there  will  be  very 
little  of  It  used  In  the  commercial 
world  a  few  years  hence. 

USES  OF  BENGAL  STRIFES. 

Bengal  stripes  are  used  principally 

for  skirtings,  aprons,  etc.  Fig.  1  la  an 

Illustration   of  a  typical   fabric,    the 


analysis  of  which  shows  it  to  be  an 
article  that  can  be  depended  upon  to 
wear  well. 

The  warp  yarns  are  arranged  8  of 
blue  and  4  of  white,  alternately,  the 
filling  being  all  white.  The  white 
yarn  In  both  warp  and  filling  has  been 
bleached  before  being  woven.  The 
blue  warp  yam  was  dyed  in  the  skein 
with  Bengal  Indigo. 

Many  of  the  heavy  fabrics  In  which 
color  Is  used  are  now  made  more  eco- 
nomically through  the  stock  dyeing 
process.    In  this  method  the  raw  cot- 


Fig.  1. 

ton  is  bleached  and  then  dyed  what- 
ever color  Is  deemed  necessary.  After 
this  process  Is  completed  the  cotton 
Is  handled  exactly  the  same  as  If  a 
grey  woven  fabric  were  to  be  made. 
The  color  penetrates  Into  the  center 
of  yarns  In  this  method,  inasmuch  as 
the  stock  Is  dyed  In  a  loose  state  and 
the  actual  dyeing  and  manufacturing 
is  more  economically  done  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  Some  concerns 
use  colors  which  are  absolutely  fast 
In  these  heavy  cloths,  while  others 
use  leas  expensive  materials,  but  the 
method  of  procedure  is  identical. 
Few  new  mills  where  staple  fabrics 
with  more  or  less  staple  colore  are 
produced  are  being  built  to-day  where 
the  stock  dyeing  process  Is  not  used. 

The  fabric  Illustrated  Is  practically 
a  warp  face  cloth,  the  warp  yarn 
showing  very  prominently  In  alternate 
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blue  and  white  stripes,  whereas  the 
tilling  Is  almost  hidden.  Several  fac- 
tors tend  to  produce  this  effect,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned,  first  that 
two  out  of  every  three  ends  are  raised 
on  each  pick,  the  weave  being  the  3- 
end  warp  flush  twill  to  the  left  (Pig. 
Mi 

H 

Fin.  2. 

second,  that  the  warp  yarns  are  hard- 
er twisted  than  the  filling  yarns  and 
are  approximately  twice  as  heavy; 
third  that  the  cloth  contains  consid- 
erably more  ends  than  picks  per  Inch. 
ANALYSIS. 

An  analysis  of  the  fabric  shows  the 
following  construction  data:  Finished 
width,  29.7  Inches;  ends  per  Inch,  67.2; 
picks  per  inch,  18;  warp  pattern,  S 
blue  and  4  white;  warp  counts,  9s;  Oil- 
ing counts,  16s;  yards  per  pound,  2.5. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  method  of 
counting  the  number  of  ends  per  inch 
in  a  stripe  pattern,  and  the  most  ac- 
curate, 1b  to  count  the  number  of 
ends  In  each  pattern;  or  if  the  latter 
Is  small,  count  several  patterns  on  a 
given  width  and  calculate  accordingly. 

For  example,  there  are  12  ends  per 
pattern  in  Flg.l  and  7  patterns  on  114 
inches. 


The  greater  the  width  measured  and 
the  number  of  patterns  counted,  the 
less  the  liability  of  error.  When  the 
full  width  of  cloth  1b  available  for 
analysis  purposes,  it  Is  advisable  to 
measure  and  count  the  whole  number 
of  complete  patterns,  omitting  sections 
of  patterns  and  selvages. 

The  layout  of  the  entire  warp  Is  as 
follows : 


:i>,.._- 


The  entire  164  complete  patterns  hi 
the  above  warp  layout  occupy  3914 
inches  in  the  cloth. 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 

These  goods  may  be  woven  on  sin- 
gle box  cam  or  dobby  looms,  the  for- 
mer preferred.  Six  harnesses  would  be 
necessary  if  wire  heddles  were  used 
on  a  dobby  loom,  whereas  three  twine 
harnesses  would  be  sufficient  The 
ends  are  drawn  In  straight  and  the 
selvages  drawn  the  same  as  the 
ground  yarns,  one  end  through  eacb 
heddle  and  three  ends  per  dent 
FINISHING. 

There  Is  practically  no  finish  given 
these  goods,  beyond  burling,  brush- 
ing and  making  up. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 
The  yarns  of  which  Bengal  Btripes 
are  made  are  manufactured  In  mills  of 
the  first  division  as  given  In  a  pre- 
vious article.  The  method  of  mixing 
the  cotton  In  these  mills  would  prob- 
ably be  by  hand.  In  the  up-to-date 
mills,  however,  openers  are  employed, 
especially  if  a  large  amount  of  cot- 
ton Is  used.  The  method  generally 
used  in  such  a  case  is  to  have  several 
high-speed  openers  attached  In  a  row, 
the  cotton  being  delivered  on  an  end- 
less apron,  which  carries  it  to  a  blow- 
er. This  fan  blows  the  cotton  to  the 
picker  room  to  a  condenser,  which  In 
turn  deposits  the  open  cotton  upon  an 
endless  apron,  which  runs  over  the 
mixing  bins.  At  every  bin  there  Is  a 
chute  which,  when  dropped,  allows  the 
cotton  to  be  dropped  Into  the  bin. 

AN  IMPORTANT  POINT 
to  look  out  for,  when  this  method  Is 
used.  Is  the  danger  of  Ore.  By  this 
method  the  cotton  Is  thoroughly  open- 
ed and  may  be  used  as  fast  as  deliver- 
ed, as  it  Is  In  a  loose,  fluffy,  dried- 
out  condition.  The  number  of  open- 
ers used  is  according  to  the  amount 
of  cotton  required  by  the  mill.  When 
this    method    Is    employed,    the   good 
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silver  up  to  the  slubber  Is  put  into 
the  center  hopper.  This  Insures  a 
thorough  and  uniform  mixing  of  this 
waste,  which  Is  always  the  "bugbear" 
of  cotton  mills.  The  stock  used  lor 
Bengal  stripes  varies  according  to  the 
quality  at  cloth  desired,  but  generally 
a  %  Inch  to  1  Inch  staple  Is  used.  An 
opener  and  two  processes  of  picking 
are  used. 

THE  HOPPER 
of  the  opener  should  be  well  filled  and 
connected  directly  with  the  breaker 
picker.  The  speed  of  this  beater,  which 
Is  of  the  three- bladed,  rigid  type,  is  1,- 
400  revolutions  per  minute.  In  this 
breaker  picker  there  are  two  beaters 
and  two  sets  of  cages.  The  forward 
beater  is  a  two-bladed  beater  and 
the  speed  of  this  is  also  1,400  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  total  weight  of 
a  lap  at  the  front  end  is  40  pounds  or 
a  20-ounce  lap.  The  picker  tenders 
generally  allow  this  lap  to  be  made  as 
large  as  possible,  but  the  weight  per 
yard  remains  the  same.  These  laps 
are  put  up  at  the  finisher  picker  and 
doubled  4  Into  1.  This  picker  Is 
equipped  with  either  a  two-blaaed,  rig- 
Id  or  a  pin  beater;  In  either  case  the 
speed  is  1,450  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  toU)  weight  of  the  lap  Is  4G 
pounds  net  for  a  52-yard  lap,  or  about 
a  14% -ounce  lap.    This  lap  Is  put  up 

AT  THE  CARD, 
the  draft  ef  which  should  not  exceed 
100.  The  speed  of  the  cylinder  should 
be  165  revolutions  per  minute;  llcker- 
In,  375  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
flats  one  complete  revolution  every 
45  minutes  (110  flats).  The  fillet  of 
the  cylinder  should  be  No.  33s  wire  or 
100a  and  Tor  the  doffer  and  top  flats' 
No.  34s  wire  or  110s.  The  cards  should 
be  set  and  ground  the  same  as  given 
for  Indigo  prints.  The  cards  should 
be  stripped  three  times  a  day  of  10^4 
hours.  The  weight  of  the  silver  per 
yard  should  be  5E  grains  and  the  pro- 
duction 900  pounds  for  a  week  of  60 
hours.  This  sliver  Is  put  through  two 
processes  of  drawing,  six  ends  up  at 
both  the  breaker  and  finisher  draw- 
ing. The  weight  of  the  sliver  is  75 
grains  at  the  finisher.    The  speed  of 


the  front  roll  is  400  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  drawing  should  be  sised 
three  times  a  day.  For  this  class  of 
work  either  metallic  or  leather  cov- 
ered top  rolls  may  be  used,  but  In 
either  case  should  be  looked  after  to 
Bee  that  they  are  In  perfect  condition. 
Watch  the 

STOP-MOTIONS 
to  see  that  they  are  In  perfect  work- 
ing condition,  and  that  the  frame 
tenders  do  not  block  them  up  with 
cotton  to  keep  them  from  working. 
The  drawing  silver  Is  now  pot  up  to 
the  slubber,  where  It  is  made  Into  .40 
hank  .roving.  Be  careful  to  set  the 
bottom  steel  rolls  properly,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  best  results,  and  watch  the  . 
twist  and  tension.  The  slubber  roving 
is  made  into  1  hank  for  warp  and  1.20 
hank  for  filling  at  the  first  Interme- 
diate and  at  the  second  lf  (In  this 
case)  the  five  frame  Is  made  Into  2.25 
hank  for  the  warp  and  3.60  for  the 
filling  yarn.  These  rovings  are  then 
taken  to  the  spinning  room  and  at  the 
warp  frame  made  Into  9s  on  a  frame 
having  a  3&-lnch  gauge,  2% -inch  di- 
ameter ring  and  a  7 -Inch  traverse. 
This  Is  then  spooled,  warped  afid  put 
through  a  slasher.  The  roving  for 
filling  Is  spun  into  16s  on  a  filling 
frame  having  a  6y,  to  7-iuch  traverse, 
lU-lnch  diameter  ring  and  a  2%-lncb 
gauge.    This  yarn  is  then  conditioned. 

Dyeing  Particulars, 
BLUE. 
Eight  per  cent  Immedial  lndogene 
GCL.  cone.;   10  per  cent  sulphide  so- 
dium; 4  per  cent  soda  ash;  SO  per  cent 
Glauber's  salt. 

BLACK. 
Ten  per  cent  immedial  black  NRT.; 
10  per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  4  per  cent 
soda  ash;  30  per  cent  Glauber's  salt 
BROWN. 
Five  per  cent  Immedial  cutch  O.;  5 
per  cent  immedial  brown  BR.;  10  per 
cent  sulphide  sodium;  4  per  cent  soda 
ash;  30  per  cent  Glauber's  salt. 
OLIVE. 
Five  per  cent  Immedial  olive  B.;  6 
per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  26  per  cent 
■alt;  3  per  cent  ■  >da  ash. 
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DARK  GREEN. 

Ten  per  cent  lmmedlal  dark  green 

B.;    10  per  cent  sulphide  sodium;   SO 

per  cent  salt;  4  per  cent  soda  ash. 

MAROON. 

Eight  per  cent  lmmedlal  maroon  B.; 

8  per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  4  per  cent 

BOda  ash;  SO  per  cent  salt 


TURKEY  RED 


Turkey  red  Is  a  name  given  to  fab- 
rics that  have  been  subjected  to  the 
Turkey  red  dyeing  process.  They  are 
usually  cloths  constructed  with  the 
plain  or  small  twill  weaves,  and  are 
found  In  various  widths.  They  are 
used  for  signal  flags,  dress  goods  and 
for  many  other  purposes  where  a 
bright  red  color  that  will  withstand 
severe  tests  of  light,  wear  and  weath- 
er Is  required.  The  analysis  of  two 
characteristic  fabrics  shows  the  fol- 
lowing construction  data: 

Sample  1.  Plain  weave;  64  ends  and 
52  picks  per  Inch;  30s  yarn  in  both 
warp  and  filling.  A  fabric  of  this  type 
could  be  woven  on  either  automatic  or 
ordinary  plain  cloth  looms. 

Sample  2.  Three  end  twill  weave, 
for  ground;  66  ends  and  72  picks  per 
Inch;  36b  warp  for  the  ground  of  the 
cloth,  and  2-36b  warp  for  the  selvages; 
24s  filling.  The  ground  of  this 
sample  is  drawn  one  end  In  each  hed- 


Fig.  i. 

die  and  three  ends  In  each  dent.  The 
selvages  weave  two  ply  ends  as  one, 
2  picks  in  each  shed  (Fig.  2),  with 
catch  thread  on  the  outside,  and  are 
reeded  2  ends  per  dent.  The  two  ply 
ends,  as  one,  represent  4  single 
strands  of  yarn  in  each  dent  There 
are  16  ply  yarns  in  each  selvage. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  weave  a 
fabric  of  this  character  on  a  dobby,  In 
preference  to  a  cam  loom,  because  of 
the  difference  In  weave  of  selvages 
and  ground.  The  former  being  on  4 
and  the  latter  on  8  picks  necessitates 


12  picks  before  they  repeat  together. 
Six  barnessee  would  be  required  for 
the  ground  ends,  and  3  for  the  sel- 
vage ends,  one  of  which  would  be  for 
the  catch  thread. 

CALCULATIONS. 

In  analysing  the  twill  fabric,  a  piece 
2V4  a  *  Inches  was  found  to  weigh 
12  grains,  L  e.,  10  square  Inches  weigh 
12  grains. 

12  divided  by  10  equals  1.2  grains 
per  square  Inch. 

The  average  number  of  the  yarn  was 
found  as  follows:  66  (ends)  phis  71 
(picks)  equals  13S  Inches,  which  weigh 
1.2  grains.  138  divided  by  1.1  equals 
116  Inches  per  grain.  116  plus  10  per 
cent  (for  take  up)  equals  126  Inches 
of  yarn  per  grain.  12S  times  .2314 
equals  29.1,  say  29,  average  number. 

By  comparing  the  relative  sizes  of 
the  yarns,  warp  and  fill  lug,  by  cross- 
ing and  twisting  them.  It  was  found 
that  18  ends  of  warp  were  of  the  same 
diameter  as  12  picks  of  filling. 

Assuming  the  warp  counts  to  be  Sta, 
the  filling  counts  were  found  as 
follows: 

138  (sum  of  sley  and  pick)  divided 
by  29  (average  number)  equals  4.76. 

66  (sley  or  ends  per  Inch)  divided 
by  86  (warp  number)  equals  LSI; 
total  2.93. 

73  (picks)  divided  by  2.SS  equals 
24.6,  say  24,  filling  required. 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  counts  of  the  yarns  of  which 
Turkey  red  is  made  vary  according  to 
the  quality  desired.  The  stock  being 
used  also  varies  in  length  of  staple  and 
grade.  In  one  of  the  samples  tak- 
en for  this  article  the  warp  yarn  Is 
l-36s  and  the  filling  yarn  is  1-243.  For 
these  yarns  and  quality  of  cloth  the 
staple  of  the  cotton  used  would  be 
1%  of  an  Inch  In  length  and  of  a  good 

grade. 

THE  MACHINERY  USED 
would  be  found  In  the  second  division 
of  mills,  as  given  In  a  previous  article. 

All  bales  of  cotton  should  he  graded 
and  sampled  before  being  put  Into  the 
miring  and  all  those  not  up  to  grade 
and  length  of  staple  should  he  placed 
one  side  and  not  used  In  the  nrlytng, 
It  the  mill  la  up-to-date  or  of  a  recent 
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construction  the  method  of  mixing 
would  be  as  described  In  the  last  arti- 
cle. In  older  mills  tbe  cotton  would 
be  mixed  by  band.  If  tbe  latter  meth- 
od Is  employed,  the  mixing  should  be 
made  from  as  many  bales  as  possible 
and  allowed  to  stand  as  long  aa  pos- 
sible to  dry  out, 

PERIODS  OF  MIXING, 
of  course,  vary  according  to  the  output 
of  the  mill  In  which  the  cloth  Is  made. 
If  space  Is  plenty,  which  Is  not  gen- 
erally the  case,  a  double  mixing  should 
be  made,  one  mixing  being  used  while 
the  other  Is  drying  out,  thus  Insuring 
that  green  cotton  Is  not  used.  The  cot- 
ton Is  then  put  through  an  opener  and 
three  processes  of  picking.  The  hop- 
per of  the  opener  should  always  be 
kept  at  least  bait  full  of  cotton  and 
the  lifting  apron  should  work  easily 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  slats  are  all  whole.  Tbe  pin  beat- 
er should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  feed 
the  proper  amount  of  cotton  to  the 
breaker  picker.  This  picker  Is  gener- 
ally of  a  combination  type,  having  two 
sets  of  beaters  and  two  sets  of  cages. 
The  breaker  beater  speed  Is  about  1.- 
400  revolutions  per  minute,  and  Is  of  a 
three-bladed,  rigid  type.  The  forward 
beater  Is  generally  of  a  two-bladed, 
rigid  type,  and  Its  speed  is  1,400  revo- 
lutions per  minute.    The 

WEIGHT  OF  THE  LAP 
at  this  picker  Is  40  pounds,  or  a  18- 
ounce  lap.  These  laps  are  put  up  at 
the  Intermediate  picker  and  doubled 
4  Into  1.  This  machine  has  a  single 
beater  of  two  blades,  rigid  type,  the 
speed  of  which  Is  1.425  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  weight  of  lap  at  this  ma- 
chine is  88  pounds  or  a  12-ounce  lap. 
These  are  put  up  at  the  finisher  picker 
and  doubled  4  Into  1.  The  weight  of 
a-  lap  at  the  head  end  of  this  frame  Is 
48'  pounds  or  a  14^-ounce  lap.  In  the 
picker  room  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  drafts  are  properly  reg- 
ulated and  that  the  eveners  are  work- 
ing properly,  snd  also  that  the  cotton 
Is  thrown  upon  the  top  cage  to  help 
prevent  splitting  laps.  Every  lap 
should  be  weighed  and  a  variation  of 
one-half  pound  either  side  of  stand- 
ard weight  is  allowed.  All  laps  vary- 
ing over  or  uuder  this  allowance 
should  be  put  back-  and  run  over  again. 


Roving  waste  la  mixed  in  the  good 
cotton  In  many  wnya.  one  of  which  has 
been  previously  given.  The  laps  are 
then  put  up  at  the  card.  At  this  ma- 
chine tae  speed  of  the  llcker-ln  should 
be  876  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
Oats  should  make  one  complete  revo- 
lution every  45  minutes.  The  wire 
fillet  used  should  be  No.  33  or  100s  for 
cylinder  and  No.  SB  or  120s  for  tbe 
doffer  and  top  flats. 

THE  CARD  SETTINGS 
should  be  the  same  as  given  In  a  pre- 
vious article  on  Indigo  prints.  Strip 
three  times  a  day  for  a  10%-hour  day 
and  grind  at  least  once  a  month.  Keep 
the  flats  free  from  fly  and  all  quick 
motions  well  oiled,  especially  the  main 
cylinder  bearings,  which.  If  not  proper- 
ly attended  to,  beat  up  and  cause  blis- 
tering. The  draft  of  this  card  should 
be  about  100;  the  weight  of  the  sliver 
is  60  grains  per  yard  and  the  produc- 
tion Is  700  pounds  for  a  week  of  60 
hours.  Watch  the  wire  fillet  to  keep 
It  sharp.  For  this  sample  we  will  con- 
sider the  yarns  to  be  combed.  When 
this  Is  the  case,  the  silver  Is  taken 
from  the  card  and  put  through  the 
silver  lap  machine,  ribbon  lap  machine 
and  the  comber,  or  It  may  be  taken 
from  the  card  and  put  through  a  proc- 
ess of  drawing,  sliver  lap  and  then  to 
the  comber.  We  will  consider  the 
former  method.  Here  again  a.'gseat 
deal  depends  on  the  size  and  make  of 
comber  being  used.  For  this  article 
we  will  take  the  older  styles  of  six- 
head,  8 14 -inch  lap,  combers.  Tbe 
weight  of  a  yard  of  lap  at  the  silver 
lap  machine  (doublings  being  14  Into 
1)  would  be  295  grains.  At  the  rlhhon 
lap  machine  the  doublings  would  be  6 
Into  1,  and  the  weight  of  lap  260  to 
275  grains  per  yard.  The  laps  are 
put  up  at  the  combers  and  doubled  6 
into  1.  The  weight  of  the  silver  Is  48 
grains  per  yard.  Sixteen  per  cent  of 
waste  is  taken  out  at  the  comber.  The 
comber  sliver  Is  uext  put  through  two 
processes  of 

DRAWING  FRAMES. 
The  weight  of  a  yard  of  sliver  at  the 
finisher  Is  TO  grains  and  the  doublings 
6  Into  1  at  each  process.  Slse  four 
times  a  day  and  don't  skip  a  slia. 
This  sliver  is  put  up  at  the  slubber  and 
made  Into  .60  hank  roving.    For  tbe 
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warp  yarn  Uils  la  put  through  two 
processes  ot  fly  frames;  at  the  first  In- 
termediate It  1b  made  Into  2.26  hank 
and  at  tho  floe  Into  7.50  hank.  This  la 
taken  to  the  ring  frame  and  spun  into 
Us  on  a  frame  with  a  2% -inch  gauge, 
1  B-16-lnch  diameter  ring,  and  a  6 -inch 
traverse,  the  spindle  speed  being  9,600 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  yarn  Is 
then  taken  and  spooled,  warped  and 
slashed. 

The  slabber  roving  for  the  filling  Is 
also  put  through  two  processes  of  fly 
frames.  At  the  first  intermediate  It 
is  made  Into  2  hank  and  at  the  sec- 
ond Into  6  hank,  after  which  It  Is  spun 
Into  30s  filling  yarn  on  a  frame  with  a 
S%-inch  gauge,  1%  inch  diameter  ring, 
•-Inch  traverse,  and  spindle  speed  of 
7  ,3  BO  revolutions  per  minute.  This 
yarn  is  then  taken  and  conditioned. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 

The  dyeing  of  Turkey  red  has  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration for  the  last  GOO  years,  and  pos- 
sibly long  before  that  time.  The  city 
of  Adrlanople,  and  also  the  city  of 
Salon  lea,  were  formerly  famous  for 
this  celebrated  color.  It  Is  not  so  an- 
cient as  Indigo  blue,  because  the 
clothes  around  mummies  in  Egypt 
1,000  years  B.  C.  have  Indigo  colors 
on  them.  The  original  Turkey  red 
was  a  process  of  long  duration.  Thir- 
ty days  were  often  consumed  before 
the  finished  cloth  or  yarn  was  pro- 
duced. 

The  cloth  was  oiled  In  oltve  oil, 
dried,  and  hung  up  In  long  chambers 
for  some  days,  to  age  the  goods,  and 
fix  the  oil  in  the  fibre.  The  goods 
were  then  oiled  again,  and  aged,  the 
process  being  repeated  several  times. 

The  short  process  ot  Turkey  red  Is 
to  oil  with  a  solution  of  Turkey  red 
oil,  SO  per  cent,  and  then  dry.  Oil 
again  and  dry,  and  allow  to  remain 
for  a  few  hours  In  that  state,  and  pass 
through  a  solution  of  acetate  of  alumi- 
na at  I  degrees  Tw.  Dry  In  hot  air 
and  pass  through  a  dunging  bath  of 
cow  dung  and  blarsenate  of  soda. 
This  process  will  take  away  the  sur- 
plus mordant  from  the  cloth,  and  fix 
the  alumina  In  the  fibre.  The  cloth 
Is  well  washed  in  water,  and  then 
dyad  with  about  16  per  cent  alizarine 


red  paste,  4  per  cent  bullock's  sloed, 
1%  per  cent  nutgalls,  and  enough 
acetate  of  lime  to  correct  the  water. 
The  goods  are  dyed  for  one  hour, 
and  well  rinsed,  dried  and  passed 
through  a  solution  of  Turkey  red  oil. 
about  6  per  cent,  dried,  and  steamed 
for  one.  hour.  The  goods  are  then 
well  soaped  in  a  strong  bath  of  hot 
soap,  well  rinsed,  and  finished  as  re- 


LAMP  WICKIHG 

Lamp  wlcking  1b  usually  constructed 
of  coarse,  low-grade  cotton  yarns. 
There  are  three  general  forma  or 
types:  braid  wlcking,  flat  wlcking  and 
round,  hose  or  tube  wlcking. 

They  are  made  In  sixes  varying  from 
a  small  fraction  of  an  inch.  In  the 
braid  and  flat  types,  for  minors'  and 
simitar  lamps,  to  several  Inches  In 
width,  in  the  flat  and  round  types,  for 
large  oil  lamps  and  stoves. 

The  principal  objects  sought  to  be 
secured .  in  these  goods  are  strength, 


Fig.  3. 

thickness       and       moisture-absorbing 
qualities. 

BRAID  WICKINO. 
This  differs  from  a  solid  braid,  as  In 
braided  rope  and  clothes  Ur.es,  is  hav- 
ing a  core  of  very  soft,  coarse  roving, 
around  which  have  bean  braided  finer 
yarns  of  a  good  strength  and  quality. 
There  are  10  strands  of  roving  far  the 
core  and  33  ends  of  Una  2-ply  mercer* 
lied  yarn  for  the  braided  covering. 
The  latter  imparts  the  requisite 
strength  to  the  fabric,  while  the  ether 
desirable  qualities  are  furnished  by  the 
roving.  This  wick  Is  so  constructed 
that  the  core  could  be  withdrawn 
without  Interfering  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  covering.  There  are  about 
72  yards  par  pound. 
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There  are  three  methods  adopted  for 
making  heavy,  thick  fabrics:  First,  by 
means  of  coarse  yarns;  second,  by 
means  of  compound  structures  of 
cloth;  third,  by  combining  the  first  and 
second  methods. 

Flat  lamp  wlcklng  requires  an  extra 
large  surface,  one  deeper  than  can  or- 
dlDarily  be  obtained  by  using  coarse 
yarns  In  a  single  weave  structure.  It 
is  usually  woven  with  coarse  warp 
yarns  and  comparatively  fine,  strong 
filling  yarns,  with  double  plain  weaves 
of  equal  structure  arranged  1  and  1 
In  both  warp  and  filling,  the  twc  single 
fabrics  being  bound  together  Into  one 
compound  fabric  by  other  yarns, 
termed  ties  or  binders,  which  Interlace 
with  both  with  more  or  less  frequency. 
Where  as  firm  a-  structure  as  Is  pos- 
sible Is  wanted,  the  ties  are  arranged 
as  extras  to  work  the  single  plain 
weave,  as  shown  by  the  crosses  in  Fig. 
1.  This  entire  figure  Is  the  base  weave 
upon  which  the  design  for  this  wick- 
lng has  been  constructed.  Ends  1  to  *, 
repeated,  would  form  a  tube  cr  hose 
pipe  fabric,  the  picks  going  first  Into 
one  cloth  and  then  the  other  on  alter- 
nate picks.  Solid  type  shows  the  face 
weave,  type  n  the  back  weave,  type  o 
face  ends  raised  when  back  picks  are 
Inserted.  Back  ends  are  depressed  on 
picks  1  and  3,  when  face  picks  are  In- 
serted. The  complete  weave  Is  shown 
In  Fig.  2,  and  Is  on  38  ends  and  4  picks. 
Letter  F  Indicates  face  ends.  B  In- 
dicates back  ends.  T  Indicates  ties. 
The  arrows  Indicate  where  the  ends 
are  divided  by  the  reed,  eight  dents 
being  used. 

The  construction  data  of  this  wlck- 
ing  Is  as  follows:  Warp,  2-ply  5s  cot- 
ton: filling.  2-ply  15s  cotton:  width.  % 
Inch;  ends  In  wick,  88,  of  which  seven 
are  ties;  picks  per  Inch,  IS%.  The 
warn  contains  very  l(ttl<*  twlftt  In  (he 
single  strands  and  only  five  turns  per 
Inch  In  the  ply  yarn.  There  are  no 
selvages  such  as  are  usually  made  on 
other  types  of  goods. 
ROUND,  HOSE  OR  TUBE  WICKINO. 

Thfs  wlcklng  has  been  msde  with 
weave,  Fig.  3,  with  two  ends  worklnR 
together  as  one.  An  examination  of 
this  will  show  that  It  Is  constructed  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  first  four 
ends  of  Fig.  1,  th«  two  cloths  being 


tied  only  at  the  sides  where  the  filling 
changes  from  interlacing  with  one 
series  of  ends  to  the  other  series  every 
pick.  The  arrows  Indicate  where  the 
ends  are  reeded.  The  two  outer  dents 
on  each  side  contain  only  four  ends 
each,  whereas  the  remainder  of  the 
warp  Is  reeded  six  ends  (3  doubles) 
per  dent. 

The  construction  of  this  wlcklng  is 
as  follows:  Warp,  2-ply  6b  cotton  soft 
twisted;  filling,  3-ply  15s  cotton; 
width,  1%  inches;  ends  In  wick,  108  as 
53;  picks  per  Inch,  28;  yards  per 
pound,  15.  The  warp  yams  are  ar- 
ranged 52  ends  of  white  and  1  of  bine, 
repeated  once. 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 

For  braid  wlcklng  a  braiding  ma- 
chine Is  required.  For  fiat  and  round 
wicklng,  narrow  width  cam  looms, 
varying  In  construction  according  to 
the  weight  and  width  of  wlcklng  to  be 

For  the  narrow  wicklng  an  ordinary 
tape  loom  may  be  used,  in  which  each 
wlcklng  has  Its  separate  warp  or 
warps.  The  warps  for  wide  wlcklng 
are  usually  run  on  wide  beams,  and 
'he  yam'dlvlded  in  the  loom.  In  order 
to  make  a  soft  wicklng  on  these  the 
tying  ends  are  run  from  a  beam  as  In 
an  ordinary  loom.  The  other  yarns 
are  run  from  one  or  two  separate 
beams,  and  are  regulated  by  an  at- 
tachment which  draws  them  forward 
In  a  positive  manner  in  order  to  avoid 
the  strain  usually  caused  when  the 
yarn  has  to  draw  the  beam  forward. 

Each  of  the  fabrics  under  considera- 
tion has  been  woven  from  one  beam. 
In  the  flat  wicklng  the  plain  ends  work 
tighter  than  the  other  ends  on  account 
of  the  larger  number  of  Interfacings. 
This  causes  them  to  sink  below  the 
plane  occupied  by  the  double  cloth 
ends  and  also  causes  the  latter  to  be 
and  appear  somewhat  loose. 
FINISHING. 

There  Is  practically  no  finishing 
?!ven  these  eoods,  as  they  are  simply 
cut  Into  definite  lengths  and  packed, 
after  being  woven.  The  yarn  for  some 
of  the  wicklng  is  bleached  or  dyed  be- 
fore being  woven.  Where  colored 
va-ni  a-o  used,  they  are  usually  ar- 
rancd  in  the  warp  to  make  a  striped 
fabric. 
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Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 

Manufacturers  of  wlchlng  generally 
buy  their  yarns  From  cotton  yarn 
mills  and  it  ia  In  this  latter  class  of 
mills  that  coarse  and  fine  counts  of 
yarns  are  made.  Generally  speaking, 
the  so-called  yarn  mills  do  not  belong 
to  any  of  the  divisions  of  mills  given 
in  &  previous  article,  but  are  rather 
In  a  class  or  division  by  themselves, 
being  ready  and  equipped  to  (ill  orders 
for  all  counts  of  yarn,  either  carded  or 
combed.  Of  course  there  are  yarn 
mills  making  a  specialty  of  fine  yarns, 
but,  generally  speaking,  this  class  of 
mills  make  yarn  for  the  knitting 
trade,  which  as  a  rule  does  not  call 
for  as  high  counts  of  yarn  as  a  fine 
goods  mill. 

In  this  class  of  mills  a  great  many 
MORE  CHANGES 
are  made  'Jinn  In  mills  making  cloth, 
some  at  the  latter  mills'  card  rooms 
running  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
next  without  a  change  In  the  hank 
roving  or  stock,  whereas  In  the  yarn 
mills  changes  are  made  dally.  This  is 
on  account  of  filling  the  orders  for 
small  knitting  plants,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  number  throughout  the 
country.  Generally  speaking,  more 
care  has  to  be  used  in  a  yarn  mill  than 
In  a  cloth  mill,  both  on  account  of  the 
many  changes  and  also  on  account  of 
the  yarn  being  sold  and  sot  woven  in 
the  same  mill,  where  the  smaller  de- 
fects may  be  covered.  Of  course,  In 
both  mills  the  yarn  should  run  as  even 
as  possible,  but  this  fault  should  be 
looked  after  particularly  In  yarn  mills. 
In  yarn  mills 

THE  TWIST 
of  the  yarn  Is  less  than  iu  cloth  mills, 
and  this  class  of  mills  is  generally 
equipped  with  mules  instead  of  spin- 
ning frames  to  obtain  this  result.  Par- 
ticular care  should  be  taken  tn  yam 
mills  to  see  that  no  "mix-ups"  occur 
In  any  part  of  the  card  room  on  ac- 
count of  the  carelessness  of  those 
changing  the  gears,  and  It  le  a  good 
idea  to  have  specially  prepared  forms 
to  be  filled  out  when  each  change  Is 
made  at  the  slubbers,  fly  frames  and 
mules  or  spinning  frames.  After  these 
forms  are  made  out  by  the  one  mak- 
ing the  change,  they  should  be  handed 
In  and  checked  by  the  overseer. 


For  wurfng  the  tube  wicking,  the 
counts  of  the  yarn  are  aa  follows:  J-ply 
6s  wail'  soft  twist  and  3-ply  lte  regu- 
lar twist,  while  the  filling  or  center 
portion  or  core  is  made  np  of  2-ply 
1  hank  roving.  These  counts  of  yarn 
are  all  made  from  the  same 

STAPLE  AND  GRADE 
of  cotton,  generally  cotton  from  %  to  1 
Inch  In  staple  of  a  good  grade  being 
vised.  In  large  mills  an  openli  g  shed 
is  built  and  the  cotton  la  opened  and 
fed  to  the  opener  hoppers  or  feeders, 
several  being  placed  In  a  row  and 
from  here  blown  over  to  the  mill  prop- 
er, where  it  is  received  and  carried 
by  arrangements  of  endless  belts  to  its 
proper  bins.  When  the  cotton  Is  thus 
opened  it  Is  In  a  dry,  fluffy  state  and 
may  be  used  at  once  and  doea  not  have 
to  stand,  as  Is  the  case  when  the  cot- 
ton is  mixed  by  the  hand  method, 
which  has  been  previously  described. 

The  cotton  Is  put  through  a  feeder 
and  three  processes  of  pickers.  The 
feeder  picker  should  always  be  kept 
filled  up  with  cotton,  so  that  the  lift- 
ing apron  will  always  be  filled  np. 
The  breaker  beater  is  equipped  with 
two  sets  of  cages  and  two  beaters.  The 
breaker  beater  has  three  arms  and 
blades,  and  its  speed  Is  1,400  revotn- 
tions  per  minute. 

THE  FRONT  BEATER 
has  two  blades  and  its  speed  Is  also  L- 
400  revolutions  per  minute,  but  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  cotton  does 
not  receive  as  much  o&itlng  as  it  does 
at  the  three- bladed  beater,  on  account 
of  having  one  less  blade.  The  weight 
of  a  yard  of  lap  at  the  machine  is  It 
ounces.  On  the  breaker  picker  there 
Is  no  evener  and  the  amount  of  cotton 
fed  Is  regulated  by  the  distance  of  the 
pin  or  stripping  beater  from  the  lifting 
apron.  The  laps  from  this  machine  are 
put  up  and  doubled  4  Into  1  at  the 
Intermediate  picker. 

This  picker  Is  generally  equipped 
with  a  two-bladed  beater,  its  speed 
being  1,400  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  weight  of  a  yard  of  lap  at  the 
front  is  12  ounces.  This  picker  has  an 
evener.  which  should  be  looked  after 
carefully  to  see  that  it  Is  doing  Its 
duty.  The  laps  from  this  picker  are 
put  up  at  the  finisher  picker, 
and  doubled  4  into  1.    This  picker  may 
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be  equipped  with  either  a  two-bladed, 
rigid  beater  or  a  pin  beater  which  has 
three  arms  equipped  with  plus,  if  the 
latter  beater  Is  used,  the  speed  for  this 
style  should  be  1,400  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  weight  ol  a  50-yard  lap 
should  be  46  pounds  or  a  14.7-ounce 
per  yard  lap. 

Every  lap  should  be  weighed  and  a 
variation  of  one-half  a  pound  either 
side  of  standard  allowed.  All  laps 
which  vary  more  than  this  should  be 
put  back  to  be  run  over  again.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  every  lap 
1b  weighed,  and  If  laps  do  not  weigh 
within  the  limit,  the  evener  should  be 
adjusted  to  allow  the  next  lap  to  come 
within  this  weight  limit.  These  laps 
are  put  up  at  the  card,  tba  draft  of 
which  should  not  exceed  100.  The 
speed  of  the  flats  should  be  one  revo- 
lution every  40  minutes  (110  flats); 
the  speed  of  the  licker-ln  300  revolu- 
tions per  minute  and  the  doffer  about 
13<4  revolutions  per  minute.  The  gen- 
eral Instruction  for  settings,  grinding 
and  stripping  given  previously  may  be 
followed.    The 

PRODUCTION  OP  A  CARD 
for  60  hours  for  this  class  of  work  Is 
S50  pounds  and  the  weight  of  the  sliv- 
er 65  grains  per  yard.  If  the  yarn  Is 
combed.  It  passes  through  the  silver 
lap  machine,  where  It  Is  doubled  16  In- 
to 1  for  an  8%-inch  lap,  the  weight  per 
yard  being  420  grains.  These  laps  are 
put  up  at  the  ribbon  lap  machine  and 
doubled  6  Into  1.  The  weight  of  a 
yard  of  lap  at  this  machine  Is  440 
grains  for  a  10H-lnch  lap.  The  rib- 
bon lap  machines  should  be  sized 
twice  a  day  and  a  variation  of  seven 
grains  per  yard  allowed  before  chang- 
ing tne  draft  Rear.  These  laps  are 
put  up  on  an  S-head  comber  and  dou- 
bled 8  into  1.  The  weight  Of  a  yard 
of  sliver  at  the  delivery  end  of  this 
machine  should  be  about  65  grains  per 
yard. 

THE  SAME  SETTINGS 
and  timing  for  this  machine  may  be 
used  as  have  been  given  previously  for 
a  6-head,  8% -inch  tap  comber  of  the 
Hell  man  type  of  combers.  The  per- 
centage of  waste  taken  out  is  18.  This 
sliver  Is  then  put  through  two  process- 
es of  drawing,  the  weight  at  the  fin- 
ish er    drawing    being    TO    grains    per 


yard.  If  the  cotton  is  not  combed, 
three  processes  of  drawing  frames  are 
used,  the  weight  of  the  silver  being 
the  same  as  when  combed.  Size  draw- 
ing four  times  a  day,  allowing  two 
grains  either  side  of  standard  weight. 
The  drawing  sliver  is  nuxt  put  through 
the  si  bber  and  made  Into  .40  hank 
roving.  From  here  It  is  passed  to  the 
first  Intermediate  By  frame  and  made 
into  1  hank  roving.  The  roving  for 
the  core  Is  twisted  slightly  more  than 
that  used  for  the  warp  and  filling 
yarns,  generally  1  or  2  less  teeth  used 
on  the  twist  gear  being  sufficient.  The 
roving  for  the  core  Is  then  twisted  Into 
2-ply.  For  the  warp  yarn  the  yarn  Is 
soft  spun  at  the  mule  Into  5s  yarn  and 
then  twisted  Into  2-ply  yarn.  For  the 
filling  yarn  the  first  intermediate  rov- 
ing requires  one  more  process  of  fly 
frames,  which  makes  it  into  3-hank 
roving.  This  is  taken  either  to  the 
mule  room  or  the  spinning  room  and 
spun  Into  15s,  after  which  it  is  twisted, 
being  made  into  2-ply  15s  yarn. 

The  rules  and  Instructions  for  the 
top  rolls  given  in  previous  articles  may 
also  be  applied  to  this  article. 


EOLIENNE 


Eolienne  is  the  name  applied  to  a 
fine  dress  fabric  characterized  by 
having  the  filling  of  a  much  coarser 
count  than  the  warp,  and  la  conse- 
quence producing  a  corded  effect 
across  the  breadth  of  the  goods. 
This  class  of  goods  Is  made  up  of  a 
raw  silk  warp  and  either  cotton  or 
worsted  filling,  with  the  warp  ends 
per  Inch  greatly  In  excess  of  picks  per 
Inch. 

In  fabrics  constructed  on  this  basis 
THE  WARP  THREADS 
practically  cover  the  filling  and  pro- 
duce— with  a  silk  warp — a  very  glossy 
fabric,  another  feature  of  an  eolienne. 

This  fabric  finds  favor  with  the  fem- 
inine sex  practically  the  year  round, 
betrtK  very  popular  for  dressy  indoor 
occasions  In  the  cooler  periods  of  the 
year,  as  well  as  dressy  outdoor  wear 
for  summer. 

The  goods  are  made  up  in  the  gray, 
then  dyed  In  the  piece.  In  any  color 
that  the   trade    desires.     The   darker 
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shades  find  most  favor  tor  fall  and 
winter  use,  while  tbe  lighter  shades 
are  preferred  for  summer  wear.  Eo- 
llenne 

VARIES  IN  WIDTH. 
The  co! ton  lining  fabric  finishes  at  27 
inches,  while  the  better  grade  worsted 
Oiling  finishes  at  40  Inches  and  retails 
at  from  85  cents  to  (1.25  per  yard  and 
the  narrow  cotton  filling  fabric  retails 
at  from  25  to  45  cents  per  yard.  The 
variation  In  price  la  naimany  Inilu- 
enced  by  the  material  in  the  goods, 
that  Is,  the  ends  and  picks  per  Inch, 
consequently  we  find  a  comparatively 
wide  range  in  the.  construction  of  these 
fabrics.  The  manufacturer,  however, 
must  bear  In  mind  that  the  fabrics 
should  be  perfectly  firm  In  order  to 
withstand  the  wear  of  a  dress  fabric 

PLAIN  WOVEN  FABRICS 
lend  themselves  more  readily  to  a  va- 
riation In  texture  with  a  given  count 
of  yarns  than  does  any  other  method 
□I'  mtoi  lacing  wurp  and  Ailing  threads, 
this  being  due  to  plain  woven  fabrics 
having  more  intersections  to  the  repeat 
of  the  weave  than  any  other  weave. 

In  varying  the  texture,  we  must  bear 
In  mind  the  nature  of  the  material  to 
be  used,  as  certain  kinds  of  yarns  re- 
quire le^s  ends  per  Inch  than  others  of 
a  given  count  to  produce  a  firm  fab- 
ric. In  tbe  construction  of  an  eollenne 
which  Is  made  up  of  a  silk  warp,  silk, 
being  the  smoothest  of  textile  fibres, 
would  require  more  threads  per  Inch 
than  a  fabric  composed  of  woolen 
fibres,  as  the  silk  threads  will  not  cling 
to  one  another  or  full  np  In  the  finish- 
ing as  would  a  fabric  composed  of 
woolen  fibres;  consequently  silk  warp 
fabrics  usually  have  a  very  high  warp 
texture. 

ANALYSIS. 

Cotton  filling  fabrics:  Width  of 
warp  In  reed,  30  inches;  width  of  fab- 
ric finished,  23  inches;  ends  per  Inch 
In  reed,  90;  ends  per  Inch,  finished,  96. 

Reed,  45  x  2. 

Silk  warn.  21-23n  denier  silk:  cotton 
filling,  2-50s  combed  cotton;  58  picks. 

WORSTED  PILLING  EOLIENNE. 

Width  of  warp  In  reed,  44  Inches; 
width  of  fabric,  finished,  40  Inches; 
ends  per  inch  in  reed,  150;  ends  per 
inch,  finished,  IBs. 


Reed,  60x3. 

Silk  warp,  21-23s  dealer  silk;  total 
number  of  ends  In  waxp,  6,600;  40  ends 
additional  each  side  or  selvage,  So; 
total  6,680  ends. 

Worsted  filling,  l-50s  French  spun; 
picks  per  inch,  64. 

These  fabrics  may  be  woven  on  any 
light,  smooth  running  roller  or  dobby 
loom.  The  warp  U  drawn  straight  on 
eight  harnesses  through  French  string 
noddles.  The  speed  of  the  loom  may 
with  advantage  run  from  130  to  140 
picks  per  minute. 

FINISHING. 

Eollenne  requires  little  in  this  re- 
spect. After  the  goods  reacn  the  dye- 
house,  they  are  boiled  off,  then  dyed  as 
desired,  run  through  the  rotary  press 
and  made  up  into  laps  or  rolls  of  about 
40-yard  pieces.  Then  they  are  ready 
for  the  commission  house. 

When  eoliennes  are  made  with  dyed 
yarns  the  finishing  process  as  noted  is 
rather  simple,  but  when  raw  silk  and 
grey  cotton  yarns  are  used  more  nu- 
merous processes  are  necessary.  The 
fabric  has  to  be  boiled  out  In  order  to 
take  the  gum  from  the  silk.  It  has  to 
be  bleached,  and  handled  in  various 
methods  to  produce  even  results  and 
then  has  to  be  dyed  or  printed,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Sometimes  such  fabrics 
are  dyed  by  a  cross-dyeing  process. 
wherein  the  silk  will  be  one  color  and 
'he  cotton  an  entirely  different  color. 
In  other  instances  the  silk  will  remain 
white  with  the  cotton  dyed  the  color 
desired.  Possibly  there  has  been  more 
Improvement  made  during  the  past 
few  years  In  the  dyeing  and  finishing 
of  these  silk  and  cotton  mixture  fab- 
rics than  In  any  other  section  of  the 
market 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  yarns  for  eollenne  are  made  la 
mills  of  the  third  division  as  given  In 
a  previous  article.  The  count  of  yarn 
taken  for  an  example  of  this  class  of 
goods  is  2-BOs  cotton  filling,  the  warp 
yarns  being  made  of  raw  silk.  In  this 
article  we  will  give  the  foundation  for 
making  this  count  of  yarn  for  this 
class  of  goods.  While  the  count  >f 
yarn  Is  not  what  would  be  called  a  fine 
one,  still  the  general  construction  of 
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the  goods  calls  for  a  fairly  food 
length  of  staple  of  a  food  grade  of  cot- 
ton, sometimes  the  yarns  being  mer- 
cerised and  gassed.  The  sample  calls 
for  a  cotton  of  good  grade  of  114-Inch 
staple.  This  cotton  Is  put  through  two 
processes  of  picking,  the  speed  of  the 
beaters  being  1,500  and  1,250  revolu- 
Uons  per  minute,  respectively,  for  the 
beater  and  finisher.  The  weight  of  the 
lap  at  the  finisher  should  be  37H 
pounds,  or  a  12-ounce  lap.  The  card 
should  be  equipped  with  35s  wire  fillet 
for  the  cylinder  and  37s  doffer  and  flats. 
The  speed  of  the  licker-ln  chould  not 
exceed  300  revolutions  per  minute;  the 
speed  of  the  flats,  one  complete  revolu- 
tion every  40  minutes,  and  about  914 
per  cent  of  dirt,  strip,  etc,  taken  out. 
Strip  three  times  a  day  and  grind  as 
before  stated. 

SETTINGS 
should  be  close.  '  Special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  llcker-ln,  both 
as  regards  its  speed  and  also  as  to  its 
setting.  The  feed  plate  should  be  set 
far  enough  away  not  to  break  the 
staple  and  not  so  tar  as  to  allow 
the  llcker-ln  to  continuously  draw 
bunches  into  the  cylinder.  The 
draft  should  be  about  110  and  the 
weight  of  the  sliver  55  grains  per  yard. 
Tbe  production  should  not  exceed  526 
pounds  for  a  week  of  60  hours.  The 
cotton  silver  is  next  put  through  a 
sliver  lap  machine,  the  doublings  for 
an  814-inch  lap  being  IS  Into  1,  the 
weight  being  400  grains  per  yard. 
These  laps  are  put  up  at  the  ribbon 
la?  machine  and  doubled  S  into  1,  and 
made  Into  a  lap  on  a  1014-inch  spool. 
The  weight  of  this  lap  should  be  about 
430  grains.  These  are  put  up  at  the 
comber  and  doubled  8  into  1.  For  the 
Hellman  machine  the  end  cam  should 
be  set  as  follows:  with  the  SO- tooth 
gear  out  of  mesh,  set  roller  on  pawl 
arm  In  heel  of  large  cam,  turn  Index 
gear  to  514  and  slide  80-tooth  gear  Into 
mesh  and  bolt.  Set  detaching  rolls  to 
fluted  segment  with  21  gauge.  Set  nip- 
pers to  open  at  34  Index  gear  and 
close  at  914.  Bet  lifters  down  at  6% 
-  and  up  at  8%  to  9:  top  combs  down  at 
B;  detaching  rolls  beginning  to  move  at 
0  and  feed  roll  at  4,  or  according  to 
amount  of  waste  to  be  taken  out  Set 
cushion  plate  to  half  lap  with  an  18 


gauge  and  top  combs  to  fluted  segment 
with  a  21  gauge.  Use  a  15-lli  inch  stock 
gauge.  Dse  a  30-degree  angle  oi-  nipper 
knife.  For  this  stock  take  out  IS  to  20 
per  cent  waste.  The  weight  of  the  sliv- 
er delivered  is  GO  grains  per  yard. 
Speed  of  comber  Is  90  nips  per  minute. 

The  sliver  is  next  put  through 
TWO  PROCESSES 
of  drawing  frames.  For  this  class  of 
goods  use  a  front  roller  speed  of  86© 
and  have  leather  top  rolls  well  var- 
nished and  see  that  all  stop-motions 
work  properly. 

Weight  of  silver  at  finisher  drawing 
frame  Is  70  grains  per  yard.  At  the 
slubber  make  .66  hank  roving  and  use 
three  processes  of  fly  frames,  the  hank 
roving  at  each  being  1.26  at  first;  4  at 
second,  and  104  at  fine  frame.  Spin 
the  roving  into  60s,  on  a  ring  frame, 
with  a  2%-lnch  spindle  gauge,  114- 
inch  diamond  ring  and  a  6-inch  trav- 
erse. If  mercerized  yarn  is  wanted, 
spin  with  a  soft  twist,  otherwise  use 
the  regular  cloth  twist,  which  tor  this 
yarn  would  be  as  follows:  twist  per 
Inch,  22.98;  revolutions  per  minute  of 
front  roller,  100  plus;  revolutions  per 
minute  of  spindle,  7,250.  After  which 
the  yarn  goes  through  the  usual  proc- 
esses to  be  twisted  Into  2-ply  60s. 

Dyeing    Particulars. 
PINK. 
One-quarter  per  cent  Erika  pink  Q.; 
1  per  cent  sal  soda;  10  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's salt. 

LIGHT  BLUE. 
One-half  per  cent  diamine  SK.  blue; 
1  per  cent  sal  soda;  10  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's salt. 

OLIVE. 
Two  per  cent  diamine  green  G.;    V4 
per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow  B.;  V,  per 
cent  diamine  brown  B.:  1  per  cent  sal 
soda;  20  per  cent  Glauber's. 
HELIOTROPE. 
Two  per  cent  diamine  heliotrope;  1 
per  cent  sal  soda;  20  per  cent  Glau- 
ber's salt 

NAVY  BLUE. 
Eight  per  cent  lmraedlal  indigo  B.; 
8  per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  6  per  cent 
soda;  30  per  cant  Glauber's. 
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MYBTLtt. 

Bight  per  cent  immedlal  deep  green 

B.;  8  per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  5  per 

cent  soda  ash;  30  per  cent  Glauber's. 

PAWN  BROWN. 

One  per  cent  diamine  brown  B.;  % 

per  cent  diamine  fast  yellow  B.;  %  per 

cent  sal  soda;   20  per  cent  Glauber's. 

SEAL  BROWN. 

Four  per  cent  diamine  brown  B.;  1 

per  cent  diamine  last  yellow  B.;  1  per 

cent  diamine  catechine  B.;  Sk  per  cent 

sal  Loda;  80  per  cent  salt. 

BLACK. 

Ten  per  cent  fra  medial   black  NN.; 

10  per  cent  sulphide  of  sodium;  30  per 

cent  Glauber's  salt;    5  per  cent  soda 

ash. 

SAGE  GREEN. 

One-half  per  cent  diamine  green  G.; 

1  per  cent  sal  soda;  SO  per  cent  salt. 

PEARL. 

One-sixteenth     per     cent     diamine 

dark  blue  G.;   1  per  cent  sal  soda;  20 

per  cent  Glauber's. 

SLATE. 

One  per  cent  dlamlneral  black  B.;  1 

per  cent  sal  soda;   20  per  cent  Glau- 


HANDKERCHIEFS 

Co'ton  handkerchiefs  are  constructed 
In  various  ways.  Some  are  made  from 
ordinary  plain  cjtton  cloth  cut  up  and 
either  hemmed,  embroidered  (usually 
with  Initials)  or  ornamented  with  Bat- 
tenburg  or  other  forms  of  lace.  Others 
are  what  may  be  termed  "made  in  the 
loom,"  and  are  of  such  types  as  hem- 
stitched, in  which  a  leno  weave  Is  used 
for  the  four  borders  to  make  a 
perforated  effect,  and  corded  handker- 
chiefs, In  which  corded  effects  are 
made  for  both  the  side  and  cross  bor- 

They  vary  In  size,  weight  and  qual- 
ity from  the  utilitarian  red  bandanna 
to  tbe  ladies'  dainty  ornamental  lace 

In  a  characteristic  handkerchief  of 
the  cord  type,  the  layout  of  the  entire 
warp,  Including  the  drawlng-in  draft, 
is  aa  follows: 


008   snda  lltl 

Prom  the  above  layout  It  will  be 
seen  that  two  handkerchiefs  are  woven 
in  the  loom  at  the  same  time,  side  by 
side,  one  empty  dent  separating  them, 
and  that  one  beam  only  haa  been  used. 
Each  warp  cord  border  consists  of  100 
ends  working  as  20. 

THE  SAME  EFFECT 
could  be  obtained  by  using  a  coarser 
yarn,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  if 
this  was  done  it  would  become  neces- 
sary to  use  two  beams.  Twenty-eight 
dents  have  been  occupied  between  the 
cords  and  center  empty  dent  to  allow 
ample  width  for  turning  the  edges  un- 
der for  hemming  purposes. 

The  construction  data  of  this  hand- 
kerchief are  as  follows:  Warp  counts, 
82s;  filling  counts,  40s;  ends  per  inch, 
72  In  plain  part,  79  average;  picks  per 
Inch,  70  in  plain  part,  77  average; 
ends  In  hindkerchlef,  1.504:  picks  In 
handkerchief,  1,454;  width  in  loom,  40 
Inches;  width  in  gray,  SS  inches; 
weight,  4.5  yards  per  pound. 

One  of  the  principal  points  to  consid- 
er in  handkerchief  weaving  Is  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  chain  draft  for  the 
filling  pattern  and  loom  mechanism  so 
that  there  will  not  be  any  more  ban 
of  pattern  chain  used  than  Is  neces- 
sary. 

THE  FILLING  PATTERN 
of  the  handkerchief  under  considera- 
tion contains  1,454  picks.  On  an  ordi- 
nary dobby  head  this  would  require 
727  bars  of  double  index,  or  1,464  ban 
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of  single  index  chain.  To  avoid  this 
excessive  amount  of  chain  there  are 
several  devices  or  loom  attachments 
now  on  the  market,  com  prising  double 
or  more  cylinder  repeater,  multiplier, 
or  handkerchief  motions. 

Host  of  these  require  separate  chain 
bars  for  the  two  borders  and  a  certain 
number  of  bars  for  the  plain,  varying 
according  to  the  type  of  motion  used. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  chain  draft  t'.at  has 
been  used  to  produce  the  handkerchief 


The  handkerchief  was  woven  In  a 
single  box  dobby  loom  from  one  beam. 
iFmlght  at  first  thought  appear  to  be 
an  advantage  to  weave  cross  borders 
of  this  type  with  coarse  filling  In  a 
2x1  box  loom,  using  one  pick  of  coarse 
Instead  of  five  picks  of  fine  filling,  hut 
the  low-.r  speed  at  which  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  run  box  looms  and  the  more 
attention  they  require  from  weaver 
and  loom  fixer  lessen  this  seeming  ad- 
vantage. Single  box  cam  looms,  with 


referred  to,  with  the  layout  shown;  86 
double-Index  bars  have  been  used  for 
each  handkerchief,  one  for  the  plain  in 
center  and  borders,  and  85  for  the  cord 
cross  borders,  with  a  repeat  motion 
that  Is  not  on  the  market.  The  sel- 
vages have  been  woven  plain.  The 
harnesses  for  these  have  not  been  In- 
dicated on  the  chain  draft,  because 
they  are  worked  In  a  positive  manner 
by  the  lifter  knives. 

T«rtlc*l   MrlH  of  *quni-ei. 


handkerchief  motions  attached,  in 
which  sliding  cams  work  the  plain 
weave  or  remain  in  an  open-shed  posi- 
tion for  a  number  of  picks  as  required, 
are  sometimes  used.  These  admit  of  a 
much  greater  speed  and  steadier  mo- 
tion than  dobby  looms. 
FINISHING. 
Cord  handkerchiefs  are  usually 
bleached,  cut,  hemmed,  folded,  pressed 
and  made  up  as  required.  Plain  cloth 
handkerchiefs  are  similarly  treated  or 
are  printed,  usually  red  and  whits  or 
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Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 

The  yams  that  compose  handker- 
chiefs are  made  In  mills  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  division s,  as  Riven  In  a 
previous  article.  Generally  speaking, 
handkerchief  yarns  are  combed,  even 
the  coarser  yarns  for  the  poorer  qual- 
ity of  handkerchiefs.  The  handker- 
chief taken  for  a  sample  Is  made  up 
of  32  s  warp  yarns  and  40s  filling 
yarns,  and  it  Is  often  found  that  a 
different  count  of  yarn  is  used  in  the 
cords. 

For  the  sample  under  description,  a 
good  quality  of  American  cotton  of 
about  1V6  staple  would  be  used.  This 
would  be  mixed  as  has  been  before 
described, 

MACHINE  MIXING 
being  used  If  possible,  as  It  leaves 
the  cotton  In  a  more  desirable  condi- 
tion. An  opener  and  three  processes 
of  picking  are  used,  although  in 
some  fine  cloth  mills  only  two  process- 
es of  picking  are  used,  and  excellent 
results  obtained.  Some  overseers  con- 
sider that  an  Intermediate  picker  is 
not  Leccssary,  and,  in  fact,  claim  that 
Instead  of  fcenefiilng  the  cotton,  it  Is 
a  detriment,  as  It  pats  nepe  Into  the 
cotton.  While  this  ma;  be  true,  good 
results  are  obtained  by  either  process, 
and  one  has  to  be  governed  by  cir- 
cumstances as  he  finds  them,  as  it 
very  often  happens  in  a  cotton  mill 
that  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  giv- 
en, the  object  beinR  to  get  a  good, 
clean,  even  yarn  with  strength,  and  on 
the  mark  as  to  count,  and  also  to  get 
as  much  as  possible  as  cheap  as  pos- 
sible. At  the  feeder  have  it  feeding 
as  even  as  possible  and  remember 
that  on  the  pin  roller 

DEPENDS  THE  EVENNESS 
of  the  -ap  at  the  breaker.  The  break- 
er is  equipped  with  two  sets  of  cages 
and  beaters,  the  breaker  beater  hav- 
ing three  blades,  and  making  1,400 
revolutions  per  minute,  while  the 
front  beater  has  two  blades,  aud  al- 
so makes  1,400  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
cotton  passing  under  the  three- bladed 


beater  receives  one-third  more  beat- 
ing than  when  passing  under  the  for 
ward  beater  of  the  same  machine.  A 
full  lap  should  weigh  40  pounds,  or 
a  16' ounce  lap.  If  three  processes  ol 
pickers  are  used,  these  laps  are  dou- 
bled 4  Into  1  at  the  intermediate 
picker.  The  total  weight  of  a  lap  at 
this  machine  should  be  38  pounds,  or 
a  14-ounce  lap.  At  the  finisher  pick- 
er the  doublings  are  also  4  Into  1. 
The  speed  of  a  beater  of  this  picker  li 
1,426,  If  equipped  with  a  pin  beater, 
and  1,450  If  a  two-bladed,  rigid  type  Is 
used.  The  total 

WEIGHT 
of  a  lap  Is  37M  pounds  for  a  40-yard 
lap,  or  a  IB-ounce  lap.  All  the  laps 
as  they  are  taken  off  the  picker  should 
bo  weighed,  a  variation  of  one-half 
a  pound  either  side  of  the  standard 
weight  being  allowed.  The  roving 
waste  (cut)  should  be  mixed  as  be- 
fore stated,  or  better  still  If  It  Is  ran 
through  a  special  roving  machine, 
and  then  put  tack  into  the  mixing 
In  this  manner  scarcely  any  "liekhi" 
laps  are  made,  granted,  of  course,  that 
too  much  cut  waste  is  not  being  made, 
or  too  little  cotton  being  used.  Cut- 
roving  waste  and  also  card,  a! Ivor 
lap,  ribbon  lap,  comber  and  drawing 
frame  good  waste  la  a  serious  prob- 
lem, and  It  should  not  be  allowed  to 
accumulate,  but  should  be  used  up  ai 
fast  as  made.    The  laps  are  put  no 

AT  THE  CARD. 
This  card  Is,  generally  speaking,  the 
so-called  English  card.  It  should  hat* 
as  l:irpe  a  doffer  as  possible,  either  s 
20  or  27  Inch  diameter  being  used  by 
mill  men  nowadays.  The  else  of  wfre 
fillet  used  should  be  that  used  for 
making  medium  counts  of  yarn,  L  a., 
No.  34s  or  110s  for  cylinder,  and  No. 
36s  or  130s  for  doffer  and  flats.  The 
draft  of  the  card  should  not  be  less 
than  110.  The  speed  of  the  llcker-in 
should  be  about  400  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  flats  should  make  one 
complete  revolution  every  40  minutes. 
Strip,  grind  and  set  as  given  in  pre- 
vious articles.  The  production  of  the 
card  for  a  week  of  60  hours  should  be 
S00  pounds.  If  this  yarn  Is  to  be 
combed,  it  fa  generally  run  through 
the  sliver  lap  machine,  where  it  li 
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doubled  14  Into  1,  and  weighs  260 
grains  per  yard  for  on  8% -inch  lap, 
after  which  It  U  put  up  at  the  ribbon 
lap  machine  and  doubled  6  into  1,  the 
weight  of  a  raid  of  lap  at  the  front 
being  275  grains.  These  laps  should 
be 

SIZED  TWICE  A  DAT, 
a  variation  of  6  grains  per  yard 
either  side  of  the  standard  weight  be- 
ing allowed  before  changing.  At  the  • 
coniber  use  the  same  settings. tl.nings 
and  gauges  as  given  in  the  last  arti- 
cle. The  combed  sliver  should  weight 
46  grains  for  a  6-head  comber,  and 
proportionately  more  for  an  8  head 
comber.  For  these  goods  about  16  per 
cent  of  waste  is  taken  out.  Watch  the 
needles  on  the  half  laps  and  top 
combs,  for  remember  that  If  these  are 
broken  or  bent,  the  cotton  Is  not  re- 
ceiving Its  proper  combing,  and  as  this 
is  an  extra  Item  in  the  cost,  these  lit- 
tle points  should  be  looked  after.  An- 
other part  of  the  comber  to  watch  is 
the  table,  to  keep  It  free  from  dirt  and 
oil,  and  well  polished  and  smooth  at 
all  times.  This  is  because  after  leav- 
ing the  comber  the  cotton  receives  no 
more  cleaning,  so  that  dirt  even  in 
the  sliver  is  apt  to  stay  there. 
PERCENTAGES  OF  THE  COMBER 
should  be  taken  frequently  and  all 
comber  percentages  kept  as  even  as 
possible,  for  If  there  Is  much  varia- 
tion It  will  show  up  and  make  uneven 
yarn.  Another  point  to  watch  Is  the 
leather  top  rolls.  These  should  be 
kept  well  varnished,  with  a  varnish 
which  will  last  at  least  three  weeks, 
although  the  detaching  rolls  should  be 
given  one  coat  of  varnish  every  week. 
Varnish  should  be  applied  with  a 
brush.  At  the  drawing  frame,  the 
comber  sliver  Is  put  through  two 
processes,  the  doublings  being  S  Into 
1  at  the  breaker,  and  6  into  1  at  the 
finisher.  Th»  weight  per  vsrd  at  the 
finisher  drawing  frame  Is  70  grains  per 
yard.    At  this  machine 

THE  MAIN  POINTS 
to  watch  are  the  knock-off  motions, 
roller  settings  and  top  rolls.  For 
drawing  frame  top  leather  rolls  a 
varnish  should  be  used  which  is 
smoother  and  glossier  than  that  used 
for  the  comber  rolls.    Usually  this  is 


obtained  by  using  Venetian  red.  In- 
stead of  burnt  sienna,  as  a  color  mix- 
ing. At  the  slubber,  the  drawing  Is 
made  up  into  .60  hank  roving.  Watch 
the  twist  and  tension.  If  top  leather 
rolls  are  varnished,  the  same  varnish 
as  is  used  for  tbe  drawing  frame  may 
be  used,  except  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
thinned  down  by  adding  acetic  acid 
or  vinegar.  The  roving  is  then  put 
through  two  processes  of  fly  frames, 
At  the  first  Intermediate  it  Is  made 
Into  2  hank,  and  at  the  fine  it  is  made 
into  6H  for  warp,  and  S  hank  for  Bit- 
ing. At  these  frames  watch  the  fol- 
lowing parts:  tension,  twist,  setting 
of  steel  rolls,  traverse  r.nd  roving 
waste.  Be  sure  to  have  no  dead  spin- 
dles.   The 

YARN  FOR  THE  FILLING 
is  spun  into  40s  on  a  frame  with  a 
1%-lnch  diameter  ring,  6%-inch  trav- 
erse, and  a  spindle  speed  of  8,800  rev- 
olutions per  minute,  after  which  the 
Ailing  Is  conditioned,  and  is  then 
ready  for  weaving.  The  roving  for 
warp  Is  spun  into  32s,  on  a  frame  with 
2%-lnch  gauge,  1%-inch  diameter  ring, 
and  spindle  speed  of  10,000  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  yarn  Is  then  spooled, 
warped  and  put  through  a  slasher,  and 
run  upcn  a  beam  at  the  front.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  this  beam  Is  made  up  of 
sections  of  small  beams  known  as 
handkerchief  beams,  on  which  are 
wound  the  required  number  of  ends. 

DIAPER  CLOTH 

Cotton  diaper  cloth  may  be  con- 
sidered a  staple  fabric,  being  made  in 
the  same  widths,  grades  and  patterns 
year  in  and  year  out. 

Standard  widths  are  18  inches,  20 


Inches,  22    inches,  24    Inches    and  27 
Inches. 

Essential  qualities  required  for 
these  Koods  arc  frecrloin  from  foreign 
matter,  and  ability  to  absorb  mois- 
ture. Being  subjected  to  excessive 
washings  when  in  use,  they  have  to 
be  of  fair  quality. 
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For  the  ordinary  qualities  01  goods, 
Allen  Seed,  Benders,  Mobile,  New 
Orleans  and  Texas  cotton  of  middling 
and  strict  middling  grades  are  used. 
In  the  lower  qualities,  card  and  rov- 
ing watte  Is  used  for  the  filling. 


CONSTRUCTION. 
A  diaper  fabric  under  consideration 
Is  constructed  as  follows:  Width,  18% 
inches,  probably  Intended  for  18  Inch- 
es; ends  per  Inch,  62;  picks  per  inch, 
46;    warp  counts,  30s;    filling  counts,      the  wt 

CALCULATIONS, 
<1  (picks)  1 10  (width  In  road)  i  100  (lonith  of  cut) 


process,  which  renders  the  fabric  ab- 
sorbent to  a  large  degree,  as  well  ai 
antiseptic. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  center  or  point 
harness  draft,  and  Fig.  8  the  chain 
draft,  to  use  to  produce  the  fabric 
under  consideration.  As  harness 
number  6  works  like  harness  number 
1,  It  might  be  omitted,  and  the  ends 
drawn  on  number  1  Instead. 

If  the  ends  were  drawn  in  straight, 
the  chain  draft  would  be  similar  to 
the  weave,  with  selvages  extra. 


i*»  <rd».>  ■+■  t.s 
IS*  (width  of  c 


(yd".   B 


810) 


14s;  weight,  7.83  yards  per  pound; 
weave.  Fig.  1.  The  selvages  consist 
of  24  ends  of  80s  as  12  on  oach  side, 
and  have  been  reeded  4  ends  per  dent; 
they  weave  plain.  The  body  of  the 
cloth  has  been  reeded  two  ends  per 
dent 

The  combination  of  a  filling  flush 
weave,  only  one  end  out  of  4  being 
up  on  each  pick  and  a  soft,  coarse 
filling  as  compared  to  the  warp,  tends 
to  make  the  face  of  the  cloth  very 
soft.     This  Is  aided  by  the  finishing 


LOOM  REQUIRED. 

Diaper  cloth  may  be  woven  on  sin- 
gle box  dobby  or  cam  looms.  If  wo- 
ven on  the  latter,  a  cam  arrangement 
of  8  picks  to  the  round,  with  selvage 
motion  extra,  would  be  required.  At 
It  is  not  necessary  to  stop  production 
for  ordinary  misweaves,  the  cam  loom 
would  be  the  best  to  use  on  account 
of  Its  steadier  running. 

The  object  of  the  finishing  process 
Is  to  rid  the  fabric  of  the  cotton  wax 
and  foreign  matter,  and  reader  ft  nb- 
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eorbent,  white  and  clean.  This  la  ac- 
complished by  treating  with  an  alka- 
line solution  of  caustic  soda,  bleach- 
Ins,  washing  and  drying.  It  Is  then 
sterilised  by  formaldehyde  or  steam, 
dried,  and  made  up,  usually  in  10- 
yard  bolts  covered  with  &  sealed 
wrapper. 


BAL1NE 


Ballne  refers  to  a  class  of  goods 
that  is,  in  point  of  texture,  between 
the  coarser  stuff  known  as  burlap  and 
the  lighter  and  somewhat  finer  mate- 
rial known  as  canvas. 

Ballne  Is  practically  a  coarse  kind  of 
canvas.  It  la  made  from  the  best 
grades  of  Jute,  flax  and  hemp  and  la 
used  for  numerous  purposes.  The  very 
coarse  quality  la  used  principally  for 
wrapping  merchandise,  and  the  finer 
grades  are  used  for  curtains  and  up- 
holstery purposes,  and  also  for  stiffen- 
ing  wearing  apparel,  etc. 

Ballne,  as  used  for  stiffening  wear- 
ing apparel,  is  Inserted  between  the 
surface  cloth  and  the  lining,  usually  at 
the  lapels  and  sleeves.  In  order  both 
to  stiffen  and  retain  the  shape  of  set- 
ting of  that  portion  of  the  garment. 

THE  GOODS 
are  made  In  various  widths;  that  nsed 
for  upholstery  purposes  ranges  from 
GO  lo  64  inches,  and  that  used 
for  tailoring  purposes  usually  comes 
In  narrow  widths  from  22  to  36 
Inches.  The  narrow  goods,  however, 
are  usually  woven  double  width  with 
fast  center  selvages,  then  cut  In  two 
parts  during  the  finishing. 

Ballne  Is  made  In  several  qualities. 
The  best  grades  are  made  up  entirely 
of  tow  yarn,  a  short  flax  fibre,  another 
grade  Is  made  with  a  combination  of 
low  yarn  and  hemp  or  Jute,  and  the 
lower  qualltlea  are  usually  made  en- 
tirely from  either  hemp  or  Jute. 

In  the  combination  fabric  the  hemp 
or  Jute  usually  figures  as  filling,  while 
the  flax  or  tow  yarn  Is  used  for  the 
warn,  because  the  latter  Is  with  less 
difficulty  made  up  Into  a  smoother  and 
stronger  thread  than  either  hemp  or 
tute.  The  warp  and  filling  for 
these  goods   interlaces   on    the   plain 


weave  'system.  The  goods  used  for 
decorating  purposes  are  dyed  In  the 
piece  and  the  prevailing  colors  are 
dark  red,  garnet,  and  various  shades 
of  blue.  The  goods  used  tor  wrapping 
merchandise  and  tailoring  purposes 
are  finished  In  their  natural  color, 
which  Is  a  kind  of  drab,  or  light 
brown,  depending  on  the  material  used 
In  the  construction  of  the  goods. 

The  ballne  used  tor  tailoring  pur- 
poses Is  the  finest  In  point  of  texture, 
and  the  goods  used  for  decorative  pur- 
poses closely  resemble  the  common 
burlap,  as  far  as  texture  is  concerned. 
In  the  finishing,  the  coarser  grade  of 
ballne  receives  considerable  attention, 
being  dyed  and  Sheared,  and  presents 
a  much  more  attractive  appearance 
than  the  common  burlap,  which  is  only 
pressed  after  It  comes  from  the  loom. 

Analysis  of  goods  used  for  stiffening: 

Width  In  reed,  double  width,  SO 
Inches;  finished  at  41%  Inches. 

Reed,  16  x  2,  34  picks  per  Inch; 
warp,  12  cut  tow  yarn;  filling,  12  cut 
jute:  cndH  in  warp.  1,600;  extra  ends 
for  all,  8;  total,  1,608;  weight  per  yard, 
15  ounces.  ' 

Take-up  In  warp  during  weaving 
about  15  per  cent. 

FINISHING. 

The  finishing  of  these  goods  depends 
entirely  upon  the  use  for  which  the 
fabric  is  intended.  The  quality  used 
for  upholstery  purposes  and  curtains  Is 
dyed  after  the  goods  are  woven,  then 
sheared  on  both  sides  and  usually 
softened,  especially  so  If  Intended  for 
curtains.  The  goods  used  for  tailoring 
purposes  are  finished  In  their  natural 
color  and  stiffened.  Some  are  stiffened 
much  more  than  others,  depending  on 
the  use  for  which  they  are  made.  The 
materials  used  for  stiffening  are  glue 
and  flour.  IT  a  very  stiff  finish  Is  de- 
sired, equal  proportions  of  glue  and 
flour  are  used.  The  goods  used  for 
wrapping  are  merely  sprinkled,  then 
pressed,  after  which  they  are  made  up 
Into  rolls  or  laps. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 

NAVY  BLUE. 

Three  and  one-half  per  cent  formyl 

blue  B;  30  per  cent  Glauber's;  2  per 

cent  alum. 
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BLACK. 

Five  per  cent  Jute  black  G. ;  30  per 
cent  Glauber's;  3  per  cent  slum. 
R&D. 

Five  per  cent  last  red  R.;    30  per 
cent  Glauber's;  3  per  cent  alum. 
SKY  BLUE. 

One  per  cent  patent  blue  B.;  25  per 
cent  Glauber's;   3  per  cent  alum. 

Host  of  the  acid  colors  can  be  dyed 
on  this  fabric  with  Glauber's  and  alum 
at  the  temperature  of  about  ISO  de- 
grees. In  a  Jig  dye  machine.  The 
goods  are  boiled  out  with  Glauber's 
salt  and  sal  soda  to  soften  the  fibre  a 
little  before  the  dyeing  operation. 

The  addition  of  a  little  acetic  add 
the  last  fifteen  minutes  is  beneficial 
to  most  colon. 

HONEYCOMB  CLOTH 

Honeycomb  cloth  derives  Its  name 
from  its  very  close  resemblance  to  an 
ordinary  wax  honeycomb. 

In  combination  with  other  weaves 
the  honeycomb  type  of  weave  Is  ex- 
tensively used  In  the  manufacture  of 
honeycomb  and  so-called  crochet 
quilts.  It  Is  also  used  for  cotton  warp 
and  wool  filling  shawls  and  baby  car- 
riage robes.  In  which  the  warp  le  con- 
siderably finer  than  the  filling  In  or- 
der that  ft  will  show  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  honeycomb  type  of  weave  was 
formerly  used  to  some  extent  In  the 
construction  of  cotton  toweling.  The 
cell-like  fabric,  which  is  practically 
identical  in  appearance  on  both  sides, 
would  appear  to  be  excellently  adapted 
for  toweling,  the  plain  weave  portions 
giving  the  necessary  strength  and  the 
long  floats  of  yarn  steadily  absorbing 
moisture,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
it  Is  not  seen  In  the  market  to  any  ex- 
tent at  the  present  time. 

Low  and  medium  counts  of  yarn  are 
usually  used  for  honeycomb  cloths. 

Ftgs.  1  and  3  Illustrate  two  honey- 
comb weaves,  on  8  ends  by  6  picks  and 
8  ends  by  8  picks,  respectively.  A 
study  of  these  will  show  that  some 
ends  and  picks  Interlace  more  than 
others  In  a  repeat  of  the  weave  and 


that  they  are  constructed  on  diamond 
bases. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  tingle  weave 
cloths,  the  effect  In  honeycomb  cloth 
differs  entirely  from  that  seen  on  the 


Fig.s.  rift. 

design  paper,  the  diamond  effect  on 
the  paper  being  substituted  by  the 
cellular  effect  in  the  cloth.  This  fea- 
ture is  due  to  the  fact  that  yarns  ap- 
pear more  or  less  prominent,  when 
woven  into  the  cloth,  according  to  the 
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-  or  greater  amount  of  Inter- 
lacing*, respectively. 

WEAVES. 

In  the  type  of  cloth  under  considera- 
tion the  longer  floats  of  warp  and  fill- 
ing form  the  ridges  of  the  honeycomb 
cells,  while  the  yarns  which  Interlace 
to  a  greater  degree  form  the  recesses 
of  the  same.  The  long  warp  floats  on 
one  side  are  opposite  the  filling  floats 
on  the  other. 

Honeycomb  weaves  vary  In  alia 
within  certain  limits.  The  larger  the 
weave,  the  Ipsa  firm  the  structure  of 
the  cloth.  Figs.  3  and  4  Illustrate 
weaves  on  10  x  8  and  10  x  10,  respec- 
tively. With  the  same  amount  of  ma- 
terial, cloths  constructed  with  these 
would  not  be  as  Arm  as  they  would  If 
weaves  Pigs.  1  and  2  were  substituted. 

When  large  effects  are  desired,  the 
weave  Is  modified  and  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  a  plain  weave  around 
the  diamond,  or,  as  it  Is  termed,  a  dou- 
ble diamond  Is  used  for  a  base. 

Fig.  G  Illustrates  a  weave  of  this 
type. 

Fig.  8  Illustrates  another  variation 
of  the  honeycomb  weave  on  12x12. 
The  type  of  design  Illustrated  In  Figs. 
2  and  4  is  the  one  generally  used.  The 
crosses  In  Figs.  1  to  i  indicate  one 
repeat  of  the  weave. 

These  fabrics  are  made  on  ordinary 
dobby  looms.    One  beam  only  Is  used. 


being  used  In  fabrics  made 
with  other  materials.  The  Bright- 
on type  ot  weave  Is  used  In 
making  cloths  Intended  for  dress  goods, 
also  in  combination  with  other  weaves 
to  form  parts  of  large  Jacquard  pat- 
terns, in  substitution  for  the  honey- 
comb weaves. 

In  designing  the  Jacquard  patterns 
care  must  be  exercised  to  have  the 
Brighton  weave  correct,  the  long  floats 
of  warp  and  filling  being  in  certain  po- 
sitions In  relation  to  each  other,  or  the 
effect  will  be  spoiled.  For  Illustration, 
Flga.  1  and  2  are  two  weaves  which 
at  first  glance  appear  to  be  similar. 
Fig.  1  Is  a  correct  Brighton  weave  and 
differs  from  Fig.  2  in  having  the  long 
floats  of  yarn  form  a  square,  whereas 


BRIGHTON  CLOTH 

Brighton  cloth  is  distinguished  by  a 
general  effect  on  the  face  somewhat 
similar  to  honeycomb  cloth,  but  unlike 
the  latter.  It  is  not  reversible,  the  ap- 
pearance on  the  back  differing  from 
that  on  the  face.  The  principal  dif- 
ference between  honeycomb  and 
Brighton  weave  effects  Is  that  the  cells 
of  the  former  appear  of  uniform  size, 
on  the  square  or  rectangular  base, 
whereas  those  of  the  latter  appear  In 
two  sizes,  large  and  small,  alternately, 
both  warp  way  and  filling  way,  on  the 
drop  or  plain  weave  order  base. 

Brighton  cloth  is  not  essentially  a 
cotton  cloth,  the  Brighton  weave, 
which       distinguishes       the       fabric. 


Fla-.  1 

in  the  latter  they  form  a  cross.  Figs.  8 
and  4  represent  the  long  floats  In  Figs. 
1  and  2,  respectively,  vertical  lines  in- 
dicating warp  floats  and  horizontal 
lines  filling  floats. 

Figs.  5  to  7  Illustrate  the  several 
stages  In  the  construction  of  a  12  x  12 
Brighton  weave.  Fig.  5  shows  the  12 
i  12  diamond  base.  Crosses  in  Fig. 
6  indicate  a  second  line  ot  twill  in  one 
direction,  added  to  the  base,  Fig.  5. 
Marks  b  in  Fig.  7  Indicate  where  warp 
spots  have  been  added  In  the  left  and 
right  hand  corners  of  the  large  spaces, 
the  same  now  being  divided  Into  two 
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warp  flush  and  two  filling  flush  dia- 
monds of  equal  size. 

The  ridges  of  the  cells  In  the  cloth 
are  formed  by  the  long  floats  of  warp 
at  the  sides  and  the  long  floats  of  Ail- 
ing at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each 
diamond.  The  two  sizes  of  cells  are 
formed  by  the  intervals  between  the 
ridges  being  greater  and  less  (at- 
will  be  seen  by  Pig.  3.  which  simply 
Indicates  the  ends  and  picks  covered 
by  the  long  floats  In  one  repeat  of 
weave  Fig.  1).  thereby  enclosing  larger 
and  smaller  areas,  alternately. 

— L  I- 


lag  on  16  x  16,  12  x  12  and  8  x  8,  re- 
spectively. 

LOOM  REQUIRED. 
Brighton  cloth  is  woven  on  a  single 


1     T 


Fig.    i. 

Brighton  weaves  are  made  on  the 
same  number  of  ends  as  picks,  this 
number  being  a  multiple  of  4,  on  from 
8x8  upward.  Figs.  1,  7  and  8  are  the 
weaves  generally  used,  the  same  be- 


box  dobby  loom  from  one  warp  and 
one  filling.  It  Is  usually  woven  white 
and  piece-dyed  afterward. 


GALATEA 


Galatea  cloth  has  been  somewhat  in 
demand  the  past  two  or  three  years  by 
women  requiring  serviceable  and  neat- 
appearing  cotton  fabrics  at  a  medium 
price.  One  Belling  house  advertises  it 
as  being  particularly  suitable  for  chil- 
dren's dresses  that  have  to  be  subject- 
ed to  excessive  wear,  washing  and 
Ironing;  also  for  women's  outing  suits, 
and  shirtwaists. 

The  demand  appears  to  be  increas- 
ing, probably  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  one  or  more  Arms  are  specializing 
en  the  fabric  and  are  advertising  It. 

GALATEA 
Is  usually  finished  27  Inches  wide  and 
retails  at  14  to  20  cents  per  yard.  It  Is 
shown  in  plain  colors  as  well  as  In  fig- 
ured, dotted  and  striped  designs  on 
white  and  colored  grounds.  The  pat- 
terns are  obtained  by  printing.  Some 
manufacturers  have  evidently  found 
that  they  can  take  a  standard  type  of 
fabric  and  extend  Its  use  by  varying 
the  process  of  finishing  it  The  base 
of  the  cloth,  1.  e„  the  fabric  previous  to 
bleaching,  dyeing  or  printing,  Is  noth- 
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lug  more  than  an  ordinary  6-end  warp 
sateen  of  fair  quality. 
A  galatea  In  a 

SIMPLE  STRIPE  PATTERN 
la  considered  here,  the  analysis  of 
which  shows  the  following  construc- 
tion data:  width  of  cloth,  27  Inches; 
ends  per  inch,  124;  picks  per  inch,  66; 
warp  counts,  23b,  right  twist;  filling 
counts,  24b,  right  twist;  weight,  3i 
yards  per  pound;  weave,  6-end  warp 
satin.    (Fig.  1.) 


Fig-.  ] 


Fig.  t 


Bach  selvage  consists  of  24  ends 
working  as  12  and  weaves  2  picks  In  a 
shed.  The  cloth  has  been  reeded  E 
ends  per  dent  in  the  body  of  the  cloth 
and  S  ends  per  dent  in  the  selvages. 
CALCULATIONS. 

27  inches  x  124  eley  equals  3,34s 
ends,  plus  8  extras  for  selvages  (there 
being  1  end  per  dent  more  than  In  the 
ground)  equals  3,356,  total  ends. 

1,366  Ondi)  j  105  (length) 


the  ends  drawn  one  through  each  hed- 
die. 

FINISHING. 

The  finishing  of  galatea  is  of  simple 
character.  It  consists  in  bleaching,  if 
for  white,  and  printing,  if  for  colored, 
patterns.  A  light  starch,  just  enough 
to   make   the   fabric    handle    firm,    is 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Galatea  is  made  np  of  yarns  the  av- 
erage count  of  which  is  about  26a. 
For  this  article  we  will  consider  the 
warp  to  be  23s  and  the  filling  yarn  24s, 
both  right  twist  The  cotton  used  for 
this  fabric  would  be  upland  cotton  of 
a  medium  grade  and  1-lnch  staple.  If 
large  quantities  of  this  cloth  are  re- 
quired, the  mixing  should  be  done  by 
machines.  Any  of  the  methods  pre 
vlously  described  may  be  used,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  have  a  dry,  fluffy  cotton 
fed  to  the  openers.  If  only  a  email  mix- 
ing is  going  to  be  used,  the  mixing 
may  be  done  by  hand,  but  when  mixed 
Jn  thia  manner 


i  In  IDS  yard!  of  c 


n  retell  I  66  fpki.)  .  100  <] 


100    i 
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When  weighing  a  small  sample  of 
the  cloth  under  consideration  Bfl 
square  IncheB  was  found  to  weigh  10.7 
grains. 

6  54  <aq-  lnchca)  X  7,000  (art) 


10.7 


rel«ht)  X  r. 


i  One 


LOOM   REQUIRED. 

Galatea  can  be  produced  most  eco- 
nomically on  single  box  cam  looms  in 
which  an  auxiliary  motion  Is  used  fir 
actuating  the  selvage  yarns. 

On  account  of  the  large  number  of 
ends  per  Inch,  and  the  fact  that  four 
out  of  every  five  ends  are  required  to 
be  on  the  face  every  pick,  the  clotb  is 
woven  face  down  In  the  loom  and  the 
harnesses  actuated  as  ahown  In  Fig.  2. 
The  drawing-ln  draft  is  straight,  with 


THE   MIXING 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  longer  be- 
fore using,  so  that  It  will  become  thor- 
oughly dry  and  not  have  to  be   fed 

—   t.lt  yard!  per  pound. 

irrard) 

green.  When  cotton  la  fed  green  to 
the  pickers  there  is  more  likelihood  of 
a  fire  at  these  machines.  The  cotton 
Is  next  put  through  three  processes  of 
pickers  and  an  opener.  At  the  breaker 
picker  there  are  generally  two  sets  of 
cages  and  two  beaters.  The  first  beater 
that  the  cotton  comes  In  contact  with 
has  three  blades  and  its  speed  is  1,100 
revolutions  per  minute.  Tbe  front 
beater  of  this  machine  has  two  blades 
and  its  speed  la  1,425  revolutions  per 
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minute.  The  total  weight  of  the  lap 
at  this  machine  1b  about  40  pounds,  al- 
though In  a  great  man?  mills  the  laps 
at  the  Front  ot  the  breaker  and  later- 
mediate  pickers  are  allowed  to  become 
as  large  as  can  be  handled  before  doff- 
ing them.  The  weight  per  yard  la  IS 
ounces.  The  laps  from  the  breaker 
are  put  up  and  doubled  four  Into  one 
at  the  intermediate.  The  beater  on  this 
machine  la  generally  of  a  two-bladed 
type  and  the  speed  of  it  1,400  revolu- 
tion a  per  minute.  The  total  weight 
of  a  40-yard  lap  Is  37%  pounds,  or  a 
IE-ounce  lap.  At  the  finisher  picker  the 
beater  may  be  either  the  pin  or  the 
two-bladed,  rigid  type.  If  the  former, 
the  speed  should  be  about  1,350  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  and  tor  the  rigid 
type  1,460.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that 
a  greater  number  ot  blows  will  be 
■truck  with  the  pin  beater,  but  It  la 
claimed  that  the  pins  of  this  beater 
enter  the  cotton  and  do  not  strike  it  as 
forcibly  as  the  blade  of  a  rigid  type 
beater.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
carders  object  to  the  pin  beater,  espe- 
cially on  the  longer- staple  cotton, 
claiming  that  it 

PUTS  IN  NEPS. 
For  this  fabric  the  total  weight  of  a 
40-yard  lap  should  be  36*4  pounds.  A 
variation  of  one-halt  either  side  of 
standard  should  be  allowed  and  every 
lap  weighed.  Look  out  for  split  laps 
and  see  that  every  part  of  the  picker 
Is  working  freely,  that  the  evener  mo- 
tions are  In  perfect  order,  for  remem- 
ber It  Is  on  this  arrangement  that  the 
evenness  of  the  lap  depends.  At  the 
card  the  draft  should  not  be  over  106 
The  speed  of  the  llcker-In  Is  375  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  Flats  (110)  make 
one  complete  revolution  every  45  min- 
utes. Use  medium  count  wire  fillet 
Strip,  grind,  clean,  etc.,  as  given  In 
previous  articles.  The  production  for 
this  fabric  should  be  850  pounds  per 
week  of  60  hours  and  the  weight  per 
yard  of  silver  should  be  60.  This  is 
then  put  through  three  processes  of 
drawing  frames.  For  this  class  of 
goods 

METALLIC  ROLLS 
may  be  used  to  good  advantage.    For 
this  length  of  staple  with  metallic  top 
rolls  spread  the  bottom  steel  rolls  as 


follows:  Front  to  second,  l|  Inches; 
second  to  third,  1>4  inches;  third  to 
back,  1|  Inches.  If  leather  top  rolls 
are  used  instead,  close  rolls  a  good 
sixteenth.  Tbe  speed  or  the  front  roll 
may  be  anything  up  to  400  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  according  to  the 
amount  of  drawing  needed.  As  has 
been  said  many  times  before,  as  this 
is  really  the  last  machine  at  which 
evening  takes  place  (to  any  great  ex- 
tent), watch  to  see  that  the  stop-mo- 
tions are  working  properly.  Also  watch 
the  clear-era  and  see  that  the  sliver  is 
being  colled  properly  In  tbe  can,  be- 
cause nothing  causes  more  waste  and 
trouble  than  poorly  colled  sliver  in 
cans.  Size  four  times  a  day  and  allow 
a  variation  of  two  grains  per  yard  (av- 
erage) before  changing.  Scour  draw- 
ings frequently.  The  weight  per  yard 
of  silver  at  the  finisher  drawing  is  75 
grains  per  yard.  The  doublings  are  6 
Into  1.  At  the  slubber,  the  drawing  ia 
made  Into  .46  hank  roving,  after  which 
It  Is  put  through  two  processes  of 

FLY  FRAMES 
and  made  into  the  following  hank  rov- 
ing at  each;  first  intermediate.  L65; 
fine,  5  hank.  This  is  taken  to  the  spin- 
ning frame  and  for  the  warp  is  spun 
Into  23s,  with  a  right-handed  twist 
Otherwise  than  being  twisted  right- 
handed,  the  particulars  are  as  follows: 
2-Inch  diameter  ring,  7 -Inch  traverse, 
0,500  revolutions  per  minute  spindle 
speed  and  a  twist  per  inch  of  22.7  pins. 
The  yarn  Is  then  spooled,  warped  and 
put  through  the  slasher. 

The  filling  yarn  for  this  fabric  is 
also  a  right  twist,  otherwise  the  par- 
ticulars for  the  frame  are  as  follows: 
1%  Inch  diameter  ring,  6H-inch  trav- 
erse, spindle  speed  of  7,600  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  yam  Is  then  condi- 
tioned. 

Dyeing   Particulars. 

Following  are  dyeing  particulars  for 

100  pounds  Of  goods: 

PINK. 

Four    ounces    Erika    pink    O.:     10 

pounds  Glauber's;  1  pound  sal  soda. 

LIGHT  BLUE. 

Six  ounces  diamine  sky  blue  PP.;  10 

pounds  Glauber's;  1  pound  sal  soda. 
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CREAM. 
Pour  ounces  Immedial  yellow  D.;  2 
ounces   Immedial   cutch   G.;    1    pound 
sulphide  sodium;  2  pounds  soda  ash 
10  pounds  salt. 

NAVY. 
Ten  pounds  immedial  lndone  B.;  10 
pounds   sulphide     sodium;     3     pounds 
soda  ash;  30  pounds  salt. 
WINE. 
Six  pounds  brilliant  Bordeaux  R.;  2 
pounds  sal  soda;  30  pounds  Glauber's. 
TAN. 
One    pound    immedial    cutch    B.; 
pound  Immedial  yellow  D.;   3  pounds 
sulphide  sodium;    30   pounds  salt;     3 
pounds  soda  ash. 


YELOUR 


Velour  Is  a  tjpe  of  ailing  pile  fab- 
ric of  fair  to  good  quality,  made  on  the 
weave  principles  explained  In  the  ar- 
ticle dealing  with  velveteens.  It  dif- 
fers from  velveteen  in  having  pile  fill- 
ing of  some  material  other  than  cot- 
ton. 

Velour  for  drees  and  cloaking  pur- 
poses Is  made  with  2  or  3  ply  cotton 
yarns  for  the  warp  and  filling  of  the 
ground  cloth,  and  mohair  or  luster 
worsted  filling  for  the  pile.  The  cloth 
widths  range  from  about  27  Inches  to 
64  Inches.  The  weights  and  qualities 
also  vary,  as  will  be  inferred  from  a 
recent  retail  price  list  for  82-Inch 
goods.  These  prices  range  from  12  to 
|4  per  yard. 

The  better  qualities  of  dress  velours 
are  usually  from  27  to  32  inches  wide. 

Large  quantities  of  velour  fabrics  are 
also  used  for  curtain  and  upholstery 
purpoaes,  the  points  of  the  fibres  re 
celvlng  and  reflecting  the  light  and  in- 
dicating full,  deep  colors.  The  pecul- 
iar manner  in  which  the  cloth  is  con- 
structed makes  it  an  excellent  wearing 
fabric.  In  Jute  velours,  which  are  used 
for  upholstery  purposes  to  a  greater 
extent  than  anomal  fibre  pile  velours, 
the  pile  yarn  is  of  Jute. 

In  dress  fabrics,  velours  are  usually 
of  solid  color.  For  upholstery  pur- 
poaes they  are  of  solid  or  various  col- 


ors and  patterns,  the  result  of  print- 
ing, embossing,  cutting  or  burning. 

The  word  velour,  or  velure,  Is  also 
given  to  a  pad  or  pile  fabric  used  by 
hatters  tor  smoothing  and  giving  a 
luster  to  the  surface  of  hats. 
THE  ANALYSIS 
of  a  characteristic  velonr  fabric,  50 
laches  wide,  retailing  for  (2.25  per 
yard,  indicates  the  following  construc- 
tion data:  Ends  per  Inch,  68 ;  picks,  per 
Inch.  225,  Including  45  ground  picks 
and  ISO  pile  picks;  warp  counts,  2-ply 
2~s  cotton;  ground  Oiling  counts,  3  ply 
45s  cotton;  pile  filling  counts,  2as  wor- 
sted; weight,  21113  ounces  per  yard, 
weave.  Fig.  1.  The  picks  are  arranged 
2  ground  to  S  pile. 

When  analysing  pile  fabrics  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  omit  to  consider 
the  structure  of  the  cloth.  If  analyzed 
as  an  ordinary  fabric  the  weave  tor  the 
fabric  under  consideration  would  ap- 


pear as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
and  there  would  appear  to 
be  an  equal  number  of  ground 
as  pile  picks.  Fig.  3  shows  a 
weave  that  could  be  used  if  the  pile 
was  required  to  be  shorter  and  leas 
dense  than  with  Fig.  1.  Crosses  in 
Figs.  1  to  3  indicate  ground  picks; 
■    Indicate  pile  picks. 

Another  point  to  consider  Is  the 
method  of  ascertaining  the  counts  of 
the 

PILE  FILLING. 
Obviously  a  definite  length  cannot  be 
measured  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
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after  It  his  been  out  Into  very  ■mall 
pieces.  Knowing  the  construction  and 
weight  of  the  fabric,  and  the  counts 
of  the  ground  yarns,  the  pile  yarn 
counts  mar  be  found  as  follows: 


both  lengths  of  staple  are  stapled  In 
the  usual  manner,  and  In  large  mills 
are  mixed  by  machines,  while  in  small 
mills,  or  mills  using  a  small  quantity 
of  these  lengths  of  staples,  the  mlt 


<(  (plcki)  x  S6-  (width  In  reed)  x 

II  X  MO 
11. If  ou.  (wilslit  iwry«rd)  X  1*0 


-  —  111.04  lb*,  wtlsht  of  10*  yard  c 


.  Iba.  Eround  Slllnc. 


lti.o*  —  ti.u  —  **.*i  ib*.  pii*  aiiio*. 
i  (Pick*)  x  »  in.  Ifiath  Id  re*d)  x  1*0  (t.ntth) 


LOOM  REQUIRED. 

Velours  require  a  two-box  dobby 
loom  of  heavy  pattern,  with  a  special 
take-up  motion  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  picks  per  Inch.  One  beam 
only  la  required. 

FINISHING. 

The  finishing  process  consists  of 
cutting,  singeing  or  gassing,  scouring, 
bleaching  (If  for  white),  dyeing  and 
drying.  Upholstery  goods  are  printed 
after  being  dried,  usually  by  the  dis- 
charge process.  Embossed  effects  are 
almost  entirely  confined  to  solid  col- 
or fabrics  and  are  obtained  by  pres- 
sure under  suitable  heated  and  pre- 
pared rollers. 

For  other  data  regarding  filling  pile 
fabrics  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
articles  on  "Velveteen"  and  "Velvet- 
een Cutting." 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 

Velour  is  made  out  of  two  different 
lengths  of  staple  of  American  peeler 
cotton  and  a  worsted  yarn.  The  counts 
of  yarn  used  In  the  sample  under  de- 
scription are  as  follows:  Warp  counts, 
2 -ply  20s,  which  Is  made  from  1-lnch 
stock,  and  for  ground  filling  counts 
3-46e,  which  Is  made  out  of  1  3-16-lnch 
stock,  and  for  pile  filling,  25s  worsted 
yarns,  which  1b  equal  to  a  IS  2-8s 
(single)  cotton  yarn.   The  cottons  for 


1-  count*  ol  piit  ftuinr- 


Ing  is  done  by  hand.   For  both  stocks 
the 

PICKING  PARTICULARS 
are  practically  the  same,  and  one  meth- 
od will  answer  for  both.  They  are  put 
through  three  processes  of  pickers  and 
an  opener,  the  breaker  picker,  being 
known  as  a  combination  picker,  hav- 
ing two  sets  of  cages  and  two  beaters; 
the  first,  or  that  beater  coming  Into 
contact  with  the  cotton  first,  has  three 
blades  and  revolves  at  a  speed  of  1,- 
125  revolutions  per  minute,  white  the 
front  beater  Is  generally  two-bladed, 
having  a  speed  of  1,500  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  total  weight  of  a  lap  is 
40  pounds  or  a  16-ounoe  lap.  These 
laps  are  put  up  at  the  intermediate 
picker  and  doubled  four  Into  one.  At 
this  picker  the  beater  is  of  a  rigid, 
two-bladed  type,  and  Its  speed  Is  1,425 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  total 
weight  of  a  42-yard  lap  la  38%  pounds, 
or  a  14% -ounce  lap.  At  the  finisher 
picker,  the  speed  of  a  three-bladed,  pin 
beater  Is  1,400  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  of  a  two-bladed,  rigid  beater  1,450 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  total 
weight  of  a  50-yard  lap  Is  46  pounds 
net  for  the  1-lnch  stock  or  a  14%- 
ounce  lap  and  30  pounds  net  or  a  12%- 
ounce  lap  for  the  1  S-16-lnch  stock. 

AT  THE  CARD 
there  are  several  minor  changes  from 
one  stock  to  the  other,  the  principal 
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ones  being  as  follows:  The  distance 
from  feed  plate  to  licker-in  should  be 
Increased  so  as  not  to  Injure  or  break 
the  longer  staple.  For  tbe  shorter 
stock  the  draft  should  [ie  not  more 
than  100.  Set  feed  plate  to  llcker-ln 
to  T-l,000thB  gauge;  flats  to  llcker-in 
7-l.OOOths;  doOer  to  cylinder.  7  1,- 
OOOths  dotfer  comb  to  doffer,  with  a 
10-l,000ths  gauge,  the  other  settings 
being  the  same  aa  those  used  for  In- 
digo prints.  For  the  longer  stock  set 
feed  plate  to  licker-in,  lT-l.OOOtha;  flats 
to  cylinder,  7-l,O0Oths;  doffer  to  cylin- 
der. 5-l,000ths,  etc.  The  draft  for  this 
length  of  staple  should  not  be  less 
than  100  and  110  of  a  draft  Is  better. 
The  percentage  of  all  waste  at  the 
card  for  1-inch  stock  should  not  ex- 
ceed V-A  per  cent  and  for  1  3-16-inch 
staple  8Vi  per  cent  Strip,  grind  and 
clean  as  shown  formerly  when  the 
same  lengths  of  staple  were  being  de- 
scribed. The  weight  per  yard  for  1- 
lnch  staple  should  be  60  grains  per 
yard  and  for  the  1  3-16-inch  stock,  55 
grains  per  yard.   The 

PRODUCTION 
for  a  week  of  60  hours  should  be  as 
follows:  l-inch  staple,  750  pounds  and 
1  3-16  Inch  staple.  660  pounds.  Tbe  13- 
16-Inch  stock  la  combed  (although  for 
all  grades  of  velour  the  yarn  Is  not 
combed).  The  general  method  used 
la  aa  follows:  Sliver  lap  16  into  1  or 
an  8% -inch  lap;  weight  of  finished  lap 
per  yard,  420  grains.  The  sliver  laps 
are  doubled  6  into  1  or  to  a  10%inch 
lap,  the  weight  being  440  grains  per 
yard.  These  lapa,  in  turn,  are  put  up 
at  tbe  comber  and  doubled  eight  Into 
one,  tbe  weight  of  the  finished  silver 
being  65  grains  per  yard.  Set  tbe 
comber  aa  before  described  tor  this 
length  of  staple.  For  this  clasa  of 
goods  16  per  cent  of  waste  Is  taken 
out  Use  one  of  tbe  receipts  for  var- 
nish that  have  been  given  from  time 
to  time,  and  keep  all  leather  rolls  in 
good  condition,  no  matter  whether 
they  are  on  sliver  lap,  ribbon  lap, 
combers,  drawing  frames  or  slubbers 
and  speeders.  The  sliver  from  the 
comber  Is  put  through  two 
processes  of  drawing,  the  dou- 
bling  t     int>     1     at    ea 


The  speed  of  the  front  roll  depends 
upon  conditions,  but  a  fair  speed  Is 
350  revolutions  per  minute.  The  weight 
per  yard  of  finished  sliver  Is  75  grains. 
The  1  -Inch  stock  Is  put  through  three 
processes  of  drawing,  the  weight  of 
the  silver  being  75  grains  per  yard. 
Size  at  the  ribbon  tap  twice  a  day,  an 
allowance  of  Ave  grains  per  yard  be 
Ing  allowed  from  standard  before 
changing.  At  the  drawing  frame  size 
four  times  a  day,  a  variation  of  two 
grains  per  yard  being  allowed.  The 
drawing  frame  should  be  set  for 
1  3- 16 -inch  stock,  front  to  second, 
1  6-16  Inch;  second  to  third,  1  7-16 
Inch  and  third  to  back,  1  9-16  Inch 
for  leather  top  rolls;  for  metallic  rolls, 
spread  rollers  %  to  1  of  an  Inch  far- 
ther apart 

AT  THE  SLUBBER 
the  drawing  is  made  In  .60  for  both 
stocks,  after  which  the  slubber  roving 
Is  put  through  two  processes  of  speed- 
ers for  20s  yarn,  the  hank  roving  at 
each  process  being  1.50  at  first,  and  4 
at  second.  This  Is  spun  Into  20a  on  a 
frame  with  a  two-Inch  diameter  ring; 
7-inch  traverse;  21.24  twist  per  Inch, 
and  spindle  speed  of  9,400  revolutions 
per  minute,  after  which  the  yarn  Is 
spooled  and  twisted  Into  2-20s,  then 
warped  and  put  through  a  slasher.  The 
slubber  roving  for  45a  is  put  through 
two  processes,  the  hank  roving  at  each 
being  2.60  at  first  and  10  hank  at  the 
fine.  This  roving  Is  spun  Into  45s  on 
a  frame  with  1>4-Inch  diameter  ring; 
5^-inch  traverse;  25  plus  twist  per 
Inch  and  a  spindle  speed  of  8,500  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  Tbe  yarn  la  then 
twisted  Into  3-45a  and  conditioned. 

Dyeing  Particulars. 
WINE. 
6   per  cent  brilliant   diamine    Bor- 
deaux R.;  3  per  cent  sal  soda;  30  per 
cent  Glauber's;  topped  with  1  per  cent 
saffranlne. 

NAVY  BLUE. 
S  per  cent  immedial  Indogene  B.;  8 
per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  3  per  cent 
soda  ash;  30  per  cent  salt;  topped 
with  1  per  cent  brilliant  green  O.;  1 
per  cent  methyl  violet  B. 
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OLIVE. 
6  per  cent  katlgen  olive  ON. ;  2  per 
cent  katlgen  green  I  B.;  1  per  cent 
katlgen  brown  B.;  topped  with  1  per 
cent  suramin*;  1  per  cent  brilliant 
green  cry*. 


•  per  cent  lmmedial  cutch  G.;  2  per 
cent  lmmedial  yellow  D.;  1  per  cent 
lmmedial  brown  B.;  10  per  cent  sul- 
phide of  aoda;  3  per  cent  aoda  ash; 
30  per  cent  emit;  topped  with  2  per 
cent  auramlne;  2  per  cent  Bismarck 
brown. 

SLATE). 

3  per  cent  lmmedial  black  NN.;  4 
per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  3  per  cent 
soda  asb;  30  per  cent  salt;  topped 
with  4  ounces  methyl  violet  B. ;  1 
ounce  brilliant  green  B. 

GRAY. 

1  per  cent  lmmedial  black  NN.;   2 

ounces    lmmedial    yellow    D. ;    topped 

with  2  ounces  brilliant  green  B.;     2 

ounces  methyl  violet  B. 

PAWN  BROWN. 

4  per  cent  lmmedial  brown  B.;  2  per 
cent  lmmedial  brown  RR.;  6  per  cent 
sulphide  soda;  3  per  cent  soda  ash; 
SO  per  cent  salt;  topped  with  2  per 
cent  Bismarck  brown  R. 

BOTTLE  GREEN. 

8  per  cent  lmmedial  green  BB.;  1 
per  cent  lmmedial  dark  green  B.;  8 
per  cent  sulphide  sodium;  3  per  cent 
soda  ash;  30  per  cent  salt;  topped 
with  1  per  cent  brilliant  green  B. 
PEACOCK  GREEN. 

4  per  cent  lmmedial  new  bine  G.;  4 
per  cent  sulphide  sodium:  I  per  cent 
soda  ash;  26  per  cent  salt;  topped 
with  2  per  cent  brilliant  green  B. 

All  these  shades  are  dyed  with  the 

sulphur  colors,  well  rinsed  with  water 

and  dyed  again  at  180  degrees  F.,  and 

well  rinsed  in  water  again  and  dried. 

BLACK. 

10  per  cent  lmmedial  brilliant  black 
G.;  10  per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  3  per 
cent  soda  ash;  30  per  cent  salt;  tap- 
ped with  4  per  cent  lmmedial  tndone 
B.;  4  per  cent  sodium  sulphide;  3  per 
cent  aoda  ash;  20  per  cent  salt 
Rinsed  and  soaped. 


GLORIA  SILK  or  GLORIA  CLOTH 

Gloria  silk  or  gloria  cloth  la  a  name 
applied  to  a  fabric  used  extensively 
for  umbrellas.  This  fabric  Is  made  up 
of  flue  organ  line  silk  warp,  and  either 
cotton,  worsted  or  mohair  filling. 

The  finest  grades  ot  this  fabric  are 
made  with  a  fine  organzlne  silk  warp 
and  fine  French  spun  Australian  wor- 
sted ailing  of  a  very  high  texture, 
both  warp  and  filling,  while  In  tbe 
cheaper  grades  cotton  is  substituted 
tor  worsted. 

The  fabric  made  with  silk  and  wor- 
sted Is  oftentimes  used  as  a  dress  fab- 
ric, with  a  slight  change  In  texture; 
the  counts  of  the  materials  may  be  s 
little  finer  and  the  ends  and  picks  per 
Inch  are  less  than  In  tbe  umbrella  fab- 
rics. 

The  fabric  used  as  dress  goods  1b 
commonly  known  to  the  trade  as  lans- 
downe.  This  fabric,  by  reason  or  the 
texture.  Is  softer  to  the  touch  than 
the  gloria  cloth. 

Both  fabrics  are  made  In  the  gray, 
then  dyed  In  the  piece.  The  fabric 
used  for  umbrellas  la  usually  dyed 
black  and  the  fabric  Intended  for  a 
dress  Is  dyed  in  various  shades  of 
solid  colors,  such  as  lavender,  pink, 
blue,  sometimes  finished  fa  pure  white 
or  bleached  and  sometimes  the  goods 
are  dyed  black,  if  the  trade  desires  it 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  these 
fabrics  In  conjunction  with  the  mate- 


Fig.  1 
rials  used  is  the  weave,  which  Is  a 
three-end  twill  — j  ,  and  Is  woven  in 
a  width  of  about  45  Inches  in  reed. 

In  the  best  grades  of  the  umbrella 
fabric  the  construction  Is  of  such  a 
high  texture  that  the  fabric  need  not 
be  waterproofed  as  are  some  fabrics 
used  as  a  protection  against  the  ele- 
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menU,  as,  for  instance,  rain  cloth, 
which  is  ralnproofed  during  the  finish- 
ing process.  The  texture  of  the  gloria 
cloth  is  sufficiently  compact  to  be  im- 
pervious to  the  rain. 

ANALYSIS 
follows  of  fabrics  used  for  umbrellas 
and  also  fabrics  used  for  dress  goods. 

First.  Gloria  cloth:  width  of  warp 
in  reed,  45  Inches;  width  of  fabric 
finished,  40-41  Inches;  ends  per  inch  in 
reed,  55  x  3,  equals  165;  ends  per  inch 
finished  fabric,  180;  warp,  1%  dram 
□rganzine  silk. 

Take-up  during  weaving,  8  per  cent 

Practically  no  shrinkage  in  cloth  In 
length  during  finishing. 

Filling,  160  picks  per  inch;  l-70s 
French  spun  Australian  worsted. 

Second:  Lansdowne:  width  in  reed, 
45  inches;  width  of  fabric  finished, 
40-41;  ends  per  inch  In  reed,  150 — 50  x 
3  reed;  ends  per  Inch  In  finished  fab- 
ric, 168;  warp,  iVi  dram  organzine 
silk. 

Filling,  150  picks;  l-90s  French 
spun  Australian  worsted. 

These  fabrics  are  woven  on  harness 
looms;  the  warp  is  drawn  straight  on 
six  harnesses,  through  French  string 
heddles.  This  particular  noddle  is  al- 
most indispensable  In  silk  weaving. 

Fig.  1,  two  repeats  of  weave. 

Fig.  2,  drawing -in  draft 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Gloria  cloth  is  made  up  from  many 
different  raw  stocks,  and  may  be  either 
composed  of  worsted,  silk,  mohair  or 
cotton  yarns  or  a  combination  of  any 
two.  Gloria  is  sometimes  called  um- 
brella cloth  on  account  of  its  extensive 
use  for  covering  this  article,  and  when 
used  for  this  purpose  It  Is  generally 
constructed  from  cotton  yarns.  The 
counts  of  the  yarn  used  vary  from  40s 
to  60s,  but  a  good  average  would  be 
45s  for  both  warp  and  filling.  The  raw 
stock  used  for  the  better  cloth  Is  Egyp- 
tian cotton  of  ijj-inch  staple,  but  it 
is  the  general  rule  nowadays  to  mix 
Allen  1%-luch  staple  cotton  with  the 
Egyptian,  so  as  to  cheapen  the  cloth, 
the  proportion  of  American  cotton  used 
varying  from  one  sixth  to  ouc-half, 
the  blending  being  generally  done  at 


the  breaker  drawing  frame.  The  cot- 
tons should  be  mixed  and  up  to  the 
drawing  frame  run  separately.  They 
should  be  mixed  in  the  usual  manner; 
if  a  bale  breaker  is  used  better  re- 
sults will  be  obtained  and  the  mix- 
ings will  not  have  to  stand  as  long 
to  dry  out  as  when  hand  mixings  are 
made.  The  cotton  Is  put  through  an 
opener  and  three  processes  of  pickers. 
On  the  opener  the  stripping  roll  should 
be  set  about  one-half  an  lncb  from  the 
lifting  roll  and 

THE  HOPPER 
should  always  be  kept  three-quarters 
full  of  cotton.  The  processes  of  pick- 
ers used  may  be  three,  as  stated  be- 
fore, or  two,  the  breaker  being  what  la 
known  as  a  combination  picker,  that 
is,  having  two  beaters  and  two  sets  of 
cages.  For  various  reasons  the  latter 
method  is  considered  the  better  of  the 
two.  In  this  article  we  will  consider 
the  processes  to  be  three  separate 
pickers,  although  the  speeds  of  the 
beaters  given  may  be  used  if  two  proc- 
esses of  pickers  are  used.  The  speed 
of  the  breaker  beater  is  1,350  for  a 
two-"bladed  beater  and  900  revolutions 
per  minute  for  a  three-bladed  beater. 
The  total  weight  of  a  lap  at  the  front 
would  be  about  40  pounds,  or  a  16- 
ounce  lap.  These  are  doubled  5  Into 
1  at  the  Intermediate  picker.  The 
speed  of  the  beater  of  this  picker  Is  1,- 
300  revolutions  per  minute.  The  total 
weight  of  a  lap  at  this  machine  Is  3TH 
pounds,  or  a  15  %  -ounce  lap.  These  laps 
are  put  up  at  the  finisher  picker  and 
doubled  4  Into  1.  The  speed  of  this 
beater  is  1,200  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  the  weight  of  a  lap  Is  31%  pounds, 
or  a  12%-ouDce  lap. 

THE  SPEEDS 
of  the  beater  given  above  are  for  the 
Egyptian  stock.  The  Allen  seed  would 
require  a  higher  speed  of  the  beater 
to  get  the  dirt  out,  the  Increase  be- 
ing about  100  revolutions  per  minute 
at  each  process.  Every  lap  should  be 
weighed  as  It  Is  taken  from  the  finish- 
er picker,  a  variation  of  one-half  a 
pound  from  the  standard  weight  being 
allowed.  The  taps  are  then  put  up  at 
the  card  and  given  a  draft  of  110.  The 
speed  of  the  flats  is  one  complete  rev- 
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olutlon  ever]'  40  minutes ;  set  and 
grind  as  usual.  The  production  should 
be  about  600  pounds  a  week  of  SO 
hours,  the  weight  of  the  sliver  being 
50  grains  per  yard.  Strip  cards  three 
times  a  day  for  a  lU'^-hour  day.  The 
card  sliver  Is  next  put  through  a  silv- 
er lap  machine,  the  doublings  for  an 
8%-inch  lap  being  16  Into  1.  The 
weight  of  a  yard  of  this  lap  at  the 
front  Is  280  grains.  These  are  put  up 
at  the  ribbon  lap  machine  and  doubled 
6  into  1.  The  weight  of  a  yard  of  lap 
at  the  front  Of  this  machine  Is  275 
grains  per  yard.  The  spread  of  the 
rolls  at  the  ribbon  lap  for  this  staple 
Is,  front  to  second,  lg  Inches;  second 
to  third,  11  inches;  third  to  back,  H 
inches.  These  laps  are  put  up  at  the 
comber  and  doubled  either  6  or  8  Into 
1,  according  to  the  number  of  heads 
the  comber  contains.  For  this  article 
we  will  assume  6.  The  speed  is  90 
nips  per  minute,  the  weight  of  silver 
delivered  being  40  grains  per  yard. 
The  percentage  or  waste  taken  out  is 
16.  If  larger  laps  than  83  Inches  are 
used  the  weight  of  the  lap,  etc.,  will 
bo  proportionately  heavier.  Set  and 
time  as  given  In  a  previous  article. 
At  the  drawing  frame  the  doubling  at 
each  of  the  two  processes  used  Is  S 
into  1.  It  Is  at  this  machine  that  the 
blending  Is  done,  three  ends  of  Amer- 
ican cotton  being  run  In  with  three 
ends  of  Egyptian. 

THE  WEIGHT 
of  the  drawing  at  the  front  should  be 
50  grains  per  yard.  The  rolls  should 
be  set  as  follows:  front  to  second,  1% 
Inches;  second  to  third,  IB  Inches,  and 
third  to  back,  IS  Inches.  Size  four 
times  a  day  and  allow  a  variation  of 
two  grains  per  yard  either  side  of 
standard  before  changing.  Varnish 
and  change  leather  top  rolls  frequent- 
ly. At  the  slubber  the  silver  Is  made 
Into  .70  bank  roving  and  Is  then  put 
through  three  processes  of  fly  frames, 
the  hank  roving  at  each  process  being 
as  follows:  First  Intermediate,  1.40 
hank;  second  intermediate,  3.40  hank, 
and  fine  frame,  9.40  hank.  The  twist 
per  inch  put  Into  the  roving  is  very 
Important,  and  for  making  these  yarns 
the  following  twists  are  used  at  the 
slubber:  73  turns  Per  Inch;  first  Inter- 


mediate, 1.01  per  inch;  second  inter- 
mediate, 1.85  per  Inch,  and  fine.  3-7 
per  inch.  Lay  close  and  slae  fine 
frames  once  a  day,  and  slabbers  once 
b.  week. 

BETTER  RESULTS 
are  obtained  If  either  self-weighted 
rolls  are  used  on  the  fine  frames  or  If 
not  using  self-weighted  rolls  take 
weight  oft  of  second  roll  and  take  one 
tooth  of  draft  out  between  second  and 
third  rolls.  Watch  the  leather  rolls 
to  see  that  they  are  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. The  yarn  Is  taken  to  the  mule 
room  and  spun  with  a  soft  twist  foi 
both  warp  and  filling;  the  warp  yarn 
is  then  run  on  to  spools,  after  which  it 
Is  warped  and  slashed  and  Is  then 
ready  for  the  beam.  Particular  care 
has  to  be  taken  with  this  fabric  to 
keep  It  free  from  neps  on  account  of 
their  showing  up  so  plaint;  when  made 
up  on  the  umbrella,  and  It  Is  a  good 
plan  to  watch  the  beaters,  flats  and 
settings  at  the  card,  percentage  and 
settings  at  the  comber. 


Dyeing  Particulars. 

Gloria  cloth  1b  made  for  the  umbrel- 
la trade.  When  composed  of  silk  and 
wool  It  Is  dyed  by  special  colors,  the 
colors  dyeing  wool  and  silk  In  oae 
bath.  For  cheap  Imitation  gloria  cloths 
of  cotton  and  wool,  a  union  black  Is 
dyed:  5  per  cent  union  black  B.;  20 
per  cent  Glauber's  salt.  Boil  forty 
minutes,  and  run  without  steam  for 
forty  minutes   longer.     For 

ALL  COTTON  CHEAP  GLORIAS, 
which  are  not  glorias  at  all,  as  the 
only  real  gloria  cloth  1b  made  from 
silk  and  wool,  the  aniline  salt  black 
Is  dyed;  the  goods  are  passed  through 
a  solution  of  aniline  salt,  dyed  and 
aged  and  developed  and  washed. 


CANVAS 


Canvas  is  a  term  applied  to  heavy, 
plain  weave  cloths  made  with  coarse, 
ply  cotton  yarns.  It  does  not  refer 
to  any  particular  grade  or  weight  of 
cloth. 
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Canvas  cloth  Is  used  for  mall  bags, 
coverings  tor  boats,  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  tents,  etc.  The 

ANALYSIS 
of  a  heavy  characteristic  canvas  fab- 
ric Indicates  the  following  construe 
tion  data:  ends  per  Inch,  31;  picks 
per  Inch,  24;  warp  counts,  6-14s;  filling 
counts,  9-14h;  cloth  width,  24  Inches; 
reed  width,  25»4  Inches;  weight,  .72 
(72-100)  yard  per  pound;  plain  weave. 
A  characteristic  feature  of  heavy,  plain 
cotton  fabrics  Is  seen  In  this  cloth  in 
that  the  warp  has  contracted  in  length 
about  25  per  cent  Goods  of  this  char- 
acter would  be  woven  on  heavy  cam 
looms  of  the  type  used  for  weaving 
duck. 

Pig.  I  is  a  weave  of  the  mock  leno 
type,  so  mo  times  termed  a  canvas 
weave.  Cloth  made  with  this  weave 


Fig.     L 

is  characterized  by  small  perforations, 
caused  by  some  of  the  ends  and  picks. 
Indicated  by  the  arrows,  cutting  or  op- 
posing each  other,  while  other  ends 
and  picks  in  the  same  weave  come 
closely  together.  This  cloth  is  used 
as  a  base  or  ground  for  embroidery 
work,  and  the  perforations  noted  have 
a  distinctive  value  as  an  aid  in  Indi- 
cating readily  where  to  Insert  the 
needle. 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Canvas  Is  made  up  in  a  great  many 
grades,  but  usually  the  counts  of  the 
yarns  do  not  vary  as  much  for  the  dif- 
ferent grades  as  for  different  grades  of 
finer  fabrics.  The  sample  of  canvas 
taken  for  description  is  made  up  of 
6-14s  warp  and  8-14e  filling  This  count 
of  yarn  (considering  the  fabric)  would 
be  made  up  from  15-1G  to  1  1-16  inch 
staple,  of  a  medium  grade,  and  for 
this  grade  of  fabric  the  cotton  would 
not  be  combed.  If  large  mixings  are 
required,  L  o.,  over  60  bales  a  day,  a 


bale  breaker  ebould  be  used  or  some 
arrangement  made  whereby  the  mixing 
can  be  done  by  machines;  If  a  smaller 
amount  of  cotton  Is  required,  then  a 
hand  mixing  will  answer.  It  will  be 
found  a  great  advantage  to  use  ma- 
chinery for  mixing;  any  of  the  up-to- 
date  machines  and  systems  are  all 
right.  The  cotton  is  next  put  through 
an  opener  and  three  processes  of  pick- 
ers. The  pin  roll,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  evener  roll,  should  be  aet 
about  one-half  an  inch  from  the  lift- 
ing apron.  The  breaker  picker  is  what 
Is  known  as  a  combination  picker,  hav- 
ing two  sets  of  beaters  and  two  seta  of 
cages. 

THE  BEATER 
that  first  receives  the  cotton  is  general- 
ly of  a  three-bladed  type  and  its  speed 
Is  1.400  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
front  beater  of  this  same  machine  haa 
two  blades,  and  its  speed  Is  1,460  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  The  total  weight 
of  a  lap  at  the  front  end  of  this  ma- 
chine is  40  to  50  pounds,  according  to 
length  of  lap  run.  Some  overseers  do 
not  have  a  full  lap  knock-oft  on  either 
the  breaker  or  the  Intermediate  picker, 
but  the  attendant  doffs  this  lap  at  will. 
These  breaker  laps  are  doubled  tour 
Into  one  at  the  Intermediate  picker. 
This  picker  Is  equipped  with  an  even- 
er motion  and  bas  a  two-bladed  beater, 
the  speed  of  which  Is  1,400  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  weight  of  a  full  lap 
Is  about  40  pounds,  but  generally  this 
picker  has  no  full  lap  knock-off,  so 
the  laps  would  weigh  more  or  less 
for  a  full  lap,  but  Just  the  same  per 
yard.  Pour  of  these  laps  should  be  dou- 
bled Into  one  at  the  finisher  picker. 
This  Is  equipped  with  a  pin  beater,  the 
speed  of  which  Is  1,400  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  total  weight  of  a  46-yard 
lap  is  48>4  pounds  gross,  or  46  pounds 
net,  or  a  12 -ounce  lap.  Every  lap 
should  be  weighed .  on  this  kind  of 
stock,  for  it  Is  generally  a  very  sensi- 
tive cotton  to  weather  conditions. 
Watch  the  evener  motions  to  see  that 
they  are  working  properly  and  are 
clean.  Run  good  sliver  waste  up  in  the 
usual  manner.  At  the  cards  the  draft 
should  not  exceed  100  and  the  flats 
should  make  one  complete  revolution 
every  40  minutes;  set  and  Jilndjw  &' 
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structlons  in  article  on  Indigo  prints. 
Strip  out  every  three  hours  or  three 
times  (both  cylinder  and  doffer)  a  day 
.  for  a  lOii-bour  day.  If  humidifiers  are 
run, 

THE  HUMIDITY 
should  be  about  55  degees.  The  pro- 
duction of  a  card  for  a  week  of  SO 
hours  should  be  650  to  750  pounds,  the 
weight  of  the  sliver  being  65  grains 
per  yard.  Tbe  card  aliver  la  next  run 
through  either  two  or  three  processes 
of  drawing  aa  required  for  tbe  quality 
of  the  canvas.  In  the  aample  three 
processes  are  used,  six  ends  up  at  each 
process.  The  spread  of  the  rolls  for 
1  inch  stock  with  leather  top  rolla  le 
as  follows:  front  to  second,  11  Inches; 
second  to  third,  1  3-16  Inches;  third  to 
back,  IS  inches.  For  metallic  top  rolla 
spread  of  rolls  1  Inch  wider  all  through. 
Watch  all  stop -motions  on  tbla  ma- 
chine, for  practically  the  last  doubling 
Is  done  at  this  machine,  bo  that  It  la 
very  Important  to  aee  that  tbe  stoo- 
motlone  are  In  good  order.  Varnish 
rolls  aa  often  as  possible,  and  see  that 
clearera  are  properly  placed  and  pick- 
ed. The  silver  should  be  sized  four 
times  a  day  and  should  weigh  75 
grain*  per  yard.  If  humidifiers  are 
used  over  these  machines,  they  should 
give  a  mean  temperature  of  60  to  86 
degrees.  The  drawing  silver  la  run 
through  the  Blubber,  and  made  Into 
40  hank  roving.  Tbe  settings  for  rolls 
at  this  machine  are  as  follows:  front 
to  second,  1  1-16  inches,  and  second  to 
back,  114  Inches.  Clean  steel  rolls  of 
all  laps,  etc.  The  slubber  roving  le 
then  put  through  two  processes  of  fly 
frames,  at  the  first  intermediate  being 
made  into  1  bank  roving  and  at  tbe 
second,  3'  bank  roving.  Tbe  roving  on 
tbe  finer  frame  should  be  sized  once  a 
.  day,  the  roll  settings  used  for  both 
,  sslng  tront  to  second,  1  1-16  inches  and 


second  to  back,  114  Inches:  the  doub- 
lings at  each  being  2  into  1. 

AT  THE  SPINNING  ROOM 
the  roving  la  spun  Into  14b  on  a  warp 
frame  with  a  3-inch  gauge  of  frame,  7- 
Inch  traverse,  21-inch  diameter  ring, 
17.77  twist  per  Inch  and  a  spindle  speed 
of  9,000  revolutions  per  minute.  This 
Is  then  doubled  Into  6-l4s  or  6-ply  14s, 
after  which  It  la  put  through  a  slasher 
and  run  on  a  beam. 

The  14s  filling  yarn  is  made  on  a 
lH-lnch  diameter  ring,  6%-lnch  trav- 
erse, a  12.16  twist,  per  Inch  and  a  spin- 
dle speed  of  6,800  -evolutions  per  min- 
ute. This  yarn  la  then  twisted  into  S- 
ply  14s  or  9-14B,  after  which  it  la  condi- 
tioned, when  H  Is  ready  to  be  woven. 


BACK-CLOTH 

Back-cloth  la  a  reinforcing  cloth 
used  In  calico  printing  to  support  a 
fabric  being  printed.  Any  plain  cloth 
of  suitable  width  may  be  used  as  a 
back-cloth,  therefore  the  term  does 
not  refer  to  any  particular  width, 
weight  or  quality  of  fabric. 

The  back-cloth  passes  through  the 
printing  machine  between  the  ma- 
chine and  the  cloth  to  be  printed. 
Both  cloths,  the  back  and  the  printed, 
emerge  from  the  printing  machine  to- 
gether. The  back-cloth  is  immediate- 
ly folded,  whereas  the  printed  cloth 
goes  through  other  machines  to  "eat" 
the  color.  The  color  on  the  hack 
cloth,  not  being  "set,"  Is  easily  washed 
out.  In  a  public  cloth  finishing  es- 
tablishment, the  back-cloth  is  usually 
bleached,  after  serving  its  purpose  at 
the  printing  machine,  and  finished  as 
required.  The  hack -cloth  is  usually 
wider  than  the  cloth  It  la  Intended  to 
support,  and  the  color  touches  It  only 
lightly  on  the  outer  portions. 
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CRASH 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 

Crash  Is  generally  composed  of 
yarns  varying  from  14s  to  20s,  both 
warp  and  Ailing  having  the  same 
count  of  yarn.  This  class  of  fabric  is 
made  from  cotton  whose  staple  varies 
from  2  to  1  1-16  Inches.  For  this  ar- 
ticle we  will  consider  the  counts  of 
the  yarn  to  be  16s  and  the  staple  of 
the  cotton  1  1-16  inches  In  length.  If 
large  lots  of  this  class  ot  goods  are  to 
be  handled,  say  over  35.000  pounds 
per  week,  preparing  machines  should 
be  used,  which  are  nothing  more  or 
less  than  several  (from  3  to  7,  accord- 
ing to  capacity  of  mill)  hoppers  or 
openers  In  a  row  delivering  the  cotton 
onto  an  endless  apron  which  carries  It 
to  and  drops  It  Into  a  line  of  trunking. 

The  cotton  is  conveyed  to  the  mixing 
bins  through  this  trunklng.  the  mo- 
tive power  being  powerful  fans.  This 
allows  the  cotton,  when  it  reaches  the 
bins,  to  be  in  a  fluffy,  dry  state.  This 
cotton  is  next  fed  to  the  openers  and 
is  passed  through  three  processes  of 
picking.    At  the 

BREAKER  PICKER 
the  cotton  passes  through  first  a  3- 
bladed,  rigid  type  of  beater,  which  has 
a  speed  of  1,100  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, and  then  a  2-biaded  beater,  the 
speed  of  which  la  1,375  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  total  weight  of  a  lap 
is  40  pounds,  or  a  16-ounce  lap.  At  the 
intermediate  picker  the  speed  of  the 
2-bladed  beater  Is  1,300  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  the  weight  ot  the  lap  Is 
38  pounds,  or  a  13-ounce  lap.  At  the 
finisher  picker  there  Is  a  pin  beater 
(three  arirs)  the  speed  of  which  Is 
1,350  revolutions  per  minute.  The  to- 
ut weight  of  a  52-yard  lap  Is  46 
pounds  net,  or  a  l4j-ounce  lap.  Al- 
low one-half  pound  variation  either 
side  of  standard  weight.  At  the  card, 
set  the  same  as  for  indigo  prints.  The 
top  flats  should  make  one  complete 
revolution  every  46  minutes.    The  silv- 


er should  weigh  60  grains  per  yard, 
and  the  production  should  be  775  to 
825  pounds  per  week  of  60  hours. 
Watch  the  setting  points  to  see  that 
all  cards  are  set  as  nearly  as  possible 
alike.  Strip  three  times  a  day  and 
watch  help  to  see  that  they  strip  ev- 
ery card.  Grind  as  before  stated.  The 
sliver  is  next  put  through  three  proc- 
esses of  drawing  frames.  The  speed  or 
the  front  roll  at  the  finisher  for  this 
stock  should  be  350  to  400  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  the  weight  per  yard 
ot  lap  75  grains.  Watch  the  knock  off 
motions  to  see  that  they  are  all  In 
proper  working  condition.  For  this 
class  of  work  metallic  top  rolls  may 
be  used  to  excellent  advantage.  SIxe 
four  times  a  day. 

THE  DRAWING  SLIVER 
is  put  through  the  slubber  and  made 
into  .46  hank  roving  and  from  here 
put  through  two  processes  of  fly 
frames,  at  the  first  Intermediate  be- 
ing made  Into  1.10  hank,  and  at  the 
second  Intermediate,  or  In  this  case 
the  fine  frame,  3.25  hank.  Keep  the 
top  rolls  In  good  condition  and  the 
bottom  steel  rolls  set  properly.  This 
roving  Is  taken  to  the  spinning  frame 
and  spun  into  16s  warp  yarn  on  a 
frame  with  294 -inch  gauge  of  frame, 
2-inch  diameter  ring,  7-inch  traverse 
and  spindle  speed  of  9,400  revolutions 
per  minute;  twist  per  inch,  19.  This 
yarn  Is  then  spooled,  warped  and  put 
through  the  slasher,  where  it  is  heav- 
ily  sized. 

The  3-hank  roving  for  the  filling 
yarn  Is  spun  Into  16s  filling  en  a  frame 
with  1%-lnch  diameter  ring,  S^-lnch 
traverse,  13  twist  per  inch  and  spindle 
speed  of  7,000  revolutions  per  minute. 
After  leaving  the  spinning  frame,  the 
yarn  is  conditioned. 

HAMMOCK  CLOTHS 

Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Hammock  cloth  Is  generally  made  In 

mills  making  low  connU  of  yarn,  or  In 


7M  APPE 

mills  or  small  plants  watch  make  a 
specialty  of  this  one  grade  of  goods. 
The  counts  as  well  as  the  staple  of 
the  cotton  differ  according  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fabric  to  be  made.  There 
la  also  another  factor  which  enters  In- 
to the  manufacture  of  this  class  of 
fabric  and  that  la  its  strength. 
Strength  In  yam  may  be  obtained  by 
several  different  methods,  either  dou- 
bling and  twisting  two  or  more  yarns 
together  or  using  a  longer  staple,  or 
a  combination  of  both,  always  consid- 
ering that  machines  through  the  mill 
are  properly  adjusted  and  set  An- 
other method  to  obtain  strength  is 
to  twist,  tighten,  or  In  other  words  put 
in  more  twist  per  Inch.  For  the  sam- 
ple of  hammock  cloth  we  will  suppose 
tt  to  be  made  up  of  3-iOs  warp  and  fill- 
lag,  and  we  will  assume  the  staple  of 
the  cotton  to  be  %  Inch  in  length, 
straight  cotton  being  used  in  the  mix- 
ing. In  the  cheaper  grades  of  this 
cloth  comber  and  card  stripping  waste 
la  put  into  the  mixings  In  certain  pro- 
portions. The  cotton  would  be  mixed 
by  hand  and 

TWO  PROCESSES 
of  picking  used.  The  cotton  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  as  long  as  possible  to 
dry  out,  so  as  to  be  more  easily  work- 
ed, and  it  also  lessens  the  liability  of 
Ores  In  the  picker.  The  breaker  pick- 
er should  be  a  combination  picker 
with  two  sets  of  screens  and  two  beat- 
ers. The  back  beater  has  three  blades 
and  a  speed  of  1,000  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  forward  beater  has  two 
blades  and  a  speed  of  1,400  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  If  the  lap  measures 
40  yards,  the  weight  should  be  40 
pounds  or  a  16-ounce  lap.  Generally, 
however,  the  lap  is  allowed  to  run  as 
large  as  passible  before  being  doffed. 
These  laps  are  doubled  4  into  1,  and 
come  under  the  action  of  a  two-blad- 
ed, rigid  beater,  the  speed  of  which 
should  be  about  1,375  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  main  points  are  to  look 
out  for  Urea,  keep  lappers  very  near 
full,  watch  the  eveners  and  piano  mo- 
tions and  keep  all  parts  in  good  work- 
ing order.  The  total  weight  of  a  Ian 
at  the  finisher,  for  a  40-yard  lap  should 
be  37    pounds,   or   a    14>4-ounce    lap. 


Weigh  every  lap  and  allow  a  variation 
of  three-quarters  of  a  pound  either 
side  of  standard.  These  laps  are  then 
put  up  at  the  card,  which  Is  fitted 
with  coarse  wire  fillet. 

THE  DRAFT 

should  not  be  more  than  90,  speed  of 
cylinder  166  and  the  llcker-ln  speed 
350  revolutions  per  minute.  Flats  make 
one  revolution  every  60  minutes  (110 
flats).  Strip  cylinders  three  times"* 
day  and  doffer  two  times.  The  weight 
of  the  sliver  should  be  65  grains  per 
yard  and  the  production  not  less  than 
950  pounds  for  a  week  of  60  hours. 
The  cotton  Is  next  put  through  two 
processes  of  drawing  frames,  the 
doublings  being  8  Into  1  at  the  break- 
er and  6  into  1  at  the  finisher.  The 
weight  per  yard  at  the  finisher  draw- 
ing should  be  80  grains;  size  three 
times  a  day.  Metallic  rolls  may  be 
used  to  good  advantage  for  this  class 
of  work.  Watch  all  the  knock-off  and 
stop-motions  at  this  machine  and  also 
look  out  for  cut  drawing.  The  roll  set- 
ting for  metallic  rolls  for  seven- 
eighths-lnch  stock  Is,  front  to  second. 
11  Inches,  second  to  third,  Hi  Inches, 
and  third  to  back,  14  Inches.  In  a 
great  many  mills  the  sliver  at  the 
drawing  frame  is  sized  only  twice  a 
day.  The  cans  of  drawing  are  put 
up  to  and  run  through  the  slabber, 
which  makes  It  into  .60  hank  roving, 
which  is  afterward  put  through  one 
process  of  fly  frames  and  made  into 
two  hank  roving.  Slse  this  class  of 
roving  once  a  day  at  the  line  frame. 
Look  out  to  see  that  the  hank  clock 
cannot  be  moved  and  hanks  made.  It 
is  next  taken  to  the  spinning  room 
and  made  into  10s  for  warp  on  * 
frame  with  3-lneh  gauge  of  frame,  l%- 
inch  diameter  ring,  7-inch  traverse 
and  spindle  speed  of  8,600  revolutions 
per  minute,  after  which  it  Is  twisted 
Into  S-ply  10s  at  twister,  and  then 
spooled,  warped  and  put  through  the 
slasher.  For  the  filling  yarn  the  two- 
hank  roving  la  spun  on  a  filling  frame 
with  a  18-Inch  diameter  ring,  7-Inch 
traverse  and  spindle  speed  of  6,400 
revolutions  per  minute,  after  which  It 
Is  twisted  into  3-ply  10a. 
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MADRAS 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 
Madras  Is  made  up  of  various 
counts  of  yarn  according  to  the  qual- 
ity wanted,  and  In  the  finer  grades  of 
tbla  fabric,  silk  Is  used  for  the  stripes. 
Egyptian  or  a  fine  Sea  Island  cotton 
Is  generally  used  in  the  finer  qualities. 
In  this  article  we  will  consider  the 
filling  yarn  to  be  made  up  of  80s  Egyp- 
tian cotton  with  a  staple  of  1%  Inches. . 
Egyptian  cotton,  generally  speaking,  la 
more  easily  worked  than  American 
cotton,  and  for  this  reason  higher 
speeds  are  used  than  when  the  same 
counts  of  yarn  are  made  from  Amer- 
ican cotton.  The  cotton  is  generally 
mixed  by  hand,  after  which  it  Is  put 
through  three  processes  of  pickers.  At 
the  breaker  picker  the  speed  of  the 
three-bladed  beater  Is  1,050  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  total  weight  of 
the  lap  at  the  front  of  this  machine  Is 
40  pounds,  or  an  18-ounce  lap.  At  the 
Intermediate  picker  the  speed  of  a 
two-bladed  beater  1b  1,450  revolutions 
per  minute,  while  the  total  weight  Is 
38  pounds,  or  &  12-ounoe  lap.  These 
are  put  up  at  the  finisher  picker  and 
run  through  a  two-bladed,  rigid  beat- 
er, the  speed  of  which  1b  1,400  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  total  weight  ot 
a  50-yard  lap  Is  37  ^  pounds,  or  a  124* 
ounce  lap.  Allow  the  usual  amount  of 
variation  from  standard  weight  of  lap, 
and  follow  instructions  for  the  picker 
room  for  high-grade  and  fine  yarns. 
The  cotton  Is  next  paased  to  the  card. 

THE  DRAFT 
of  this  card  Bhould  not  be  less  than 
110.  The  top  flats  should  make  one 
complete  revolution  every  30  minutes. 
The  speed  of  the  llcker-in  should  b» 
about  350.  The  weight  of  the  stiver  Is 
50  grains  and  the  production  for  this 
class  of  goods  is  475  pounds  per  week 
of  GO  hours.  Strip,  grind,  etc..  the  same 
as  when  Sea  Island  cotton  is  used.  In 
mills  that  are  especially  equipped  for 
fine  counts  of  yarn  the  wire  on  the 
card  will  be  fine.  After  leaving  the 
card,  the  full  cans  are  put  up  to  the 
silver  tap  machine.    In    the    general 


type  used  the  machine  haa  16  finds 
doubled  Into  1  at  the  front  This  lap 
weighs  about  206  grains  per  yard 
These  laps  are  put  up  at  the  ribbon 
lap  machine  and  doubled  six  into  1. 
The  weight  per  yard  of  lap  at  this  ma- 
chine Is  275.  This  Is  for  a  six-head 
comber.  The  comber  is  the  next  ma- 
chine and  at  this  machine  the  laps  are 
doubled  6  into  1.  The  settings  of  this 
machine  should  be  the  same  as  when 
Sea  Island  cotton  of  the  same  length 
is  used.  The  weight  per  yard  of  the 
combed  sliver  Is  40  grains,  and  the 
speed  of  the  comber  90  nips  per  min- 
ute. Several  recipes  for  varnish  for 
the  leather-covered  top  rolls  have 
been  previously  given  and  the  follow- 


ing 


RECIPE 


will  be  found  to  be  an  excellent  addi- 
tion to  those  already  given:  Eight 
ounces  of  plate  glue,  8  ounces  ot 
ground  gelatine,  12  ounces  of  burnt  si- 
enna, one  ounce  of  oil  origanum,  three 
pints  acetic  acid,  one  pint  of  water. 
The  ribbon  laps  should  be  sized  twice 
a  day  and  a  variation  of  five  grains 
per  yard  either  side  of  the  standard 
weight  allowed  before  changing.  The 
combed  silver  Is  next  put  through  two 
processes  of  drawing  frames,  the 
weight  per  yard  of  a  yard  of  finished 
drawing  being  GO  grains.  The  dou- 
blings at  these  machines  are  6  Into  1. 
Size  the  finishers  four  times  dally  and 
allow  two  grains  per  yard  before 
changing.  The  cotton  is  next  put 
through  the  slubber  and  made  Into  .60 
hank  roving.  This  Is  then  put  through 
three  processes  of  fly  frames,  at  the 
fir  at  Intermediate  being  made  into  1.50 
hank  roving,  at  the  second  Interme- 
diate 4.50  and  at  the  fine  frame  16 
hank.  Egyptian  cotton  requires  an  ex- 
tra tooth  of  twist  as  compared  with 
Sea  Island  cotton  of  the  same  length 
of  staple  and  bank  roving.  The  mid- 
dle top  rolls  on  the  fine  or  Jack  frame 
should  not  be  dead  weighted.  This 
roving  Is  taken  to  the  spinning  room 
and  made  into  80s  yarn  (filling)  on  a 
frame  with  a  114 -inch  diameter  ring, 
5-lnch  traverse,  29.07  twist  per  Inch 
and  spindle  speed  of  7,400.  This  yarn 
ia  then  taken  and  conditioned. 
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GINGHAMS 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particular*. 

The  yarns  that  make  up  ginghams 
(common)  vary  from  26a  to  40a  for 
both  warp  and  filling.  For  the  sample 
of  gingham  under  description  we  will 
consider  the  yams  to  be  No.  40a  tor 
both  warp  and  filling.  This  yarn 
would  be  made  from  a  medium  grade 
ot  peeler  cotton  of  about  1  3-16-inch 
staple.  The  cotton,  alter  being  put 
through  a  bale  breaker  or  an  opener 
known  as  a  preparer,  1b  put  through 
three  processes  of  pickers  at  the 
breaker  picker.  The  speed  of  the 
three -bladed  beater  should  be  1,150 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  of  the 
two-bladed  beater  of  the  same  ma- 
chine, 1,400  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  total  weight  of  the  lap  should  be 
40  pounds,  or  a  16-ounce  lap.  At  the 
Intermediate  the  speed  of  the  beater 
should  be  1,400  [or  a  rigid,  two-bladed 
beater.  The  total  weight  of  lap  should 
be  38  pounds  or  a  12^4  ounce  lap.  The 
finisher  .picker  should  be  equipped 
with  a  pin  beater,  the  speed  of  which 
should  be  1,425  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. Tbe  weight  of  a  full  lap  should 
be  39  pounds  or  a  14-ounce  lap. 

At  the  card  use  the  same  settings, 
etc.,  as  given  for  indigo  prints.  The 
flats  should  make  one  complete  revo- 
lution every  50  to  55  minutes.  Speed 
of  doffer  should  be  350  revolutions  per 
minute. 

THE  WEIGHT 

of  the  sliver  should  be  60  grains  per 
yard,  and  the  production  800  pounds 
for  a  week  of  60  hours.  Tbe  silver  is 
next  put  through  three  processes  of 
drawing  frames,  the  speed  of  the  fin- 
isher drawing  being  400  revolutions 
per  minute.  Watch  the  settings,  and 
size  at  this  place  four  times  a  day,  a 
variation  or  two  grains  either  side  of 
standard  weight  being  allowed. 

The  weight  of  the  sliver  at  the  fin- 
isher drawing  should  be  70  grains  per 
yard.  Either  metallic  or  leather-cov- 
ered top  rolls  may  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage on  this  stock.  The  drawing 
silver  Is  next  put  through  the  slubber 
and  made  Into  .60  hank  roving.  This 


Is  put  through  two  processes  ot  fly 
frames  and  made  Into  2  hank  roving 
at  the  first  intermediate  and  S  hank 
at  the  second.  Watch  the  tension  and 
waste,  and  be  especially  careful  of  mix- 
ups.  Site  the  fine  roving  at  least  once 
a  day.  The  roving  la  taken  to  the 
spinning  room  and  made  Into  40a  on  a 
warp  frame  with  a  1%-luch  ring,  Cl- 
inch traverse,  28.46  twist  per  inch  and 
a  spindle  speed  of  10,000  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  yarn  is  then  spooled 
and  warped,  after  which  it  is  run 
through  the  slasher.  A  good  else  is  as 
'follows:  water,  100  gallons;  potato 
starch,  54  pounds;  Yorkshire  gum,  1 
pounds;   white  soap,  1^4  pounds. 

The  8  hank  roving  for  filling  yarn 
Is  made  on  a  frame  with  l|-lnch  di- 
ameter ring,  GH-Inch  traverse,  23.72 
twist  per  Inch  and  a  spindle  speed  of 
8,8 JO  revolutions  per  minute.  This 
yam  1b  then  conditioned. 


SCRIM 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

Scrim  Is  made  of  cotton  counts  of 
yarn  from  20s  to  40a.  For  this  article 
we  will  consider  the  cotton  to  be  11- 
Inch  staple  peeler  of  a  medium  of  32s 
count.  This  class  of  goods  la  made  In 
mills  of  the  first  division,  as  given  In 
a  previous  article.  Large  mixings 
should  be  made  by  hand  and  the  cot 
ton  is  then  put  through  an  opener 
and  three  processes  of  pickers.  The 
breaker  picker  has  two  sets  of  cages 
and  two  beaters,  the  back  beater  hav- 
ing three  blades  and  making  1,950  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  The  front  boater 
has  two  blades  and  makes  1.300  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  total  weight 
of  a  40-yard  lap  at  thla  machine  Is  46 
pounds,  or  a  16-ounce  lap.  The  speed 
of  the  beater  of  the  intermediate  beat- 
er (two-bladed)  should  be  1,400  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  and  the  total 
weight  of  the  lap  is  87%  pounds,  or  a 
12 -ounce  lap.  At  the  finisher  the  las 
should  weigh  39  pounds,  or  a  14H- 
ounce  lap,  while  the  speed  ot  the  beat- 
er (of  a  pin  type)  should  be  1,400  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  Every  lap  should 
be  weighed  and  a  variation  ot  half  a 
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pound  either  Bide  of  standard  weight 
allowed  to  pass,  all  others  being  put 
back  to  be  ran  over  again. 

THE  CARD  CLOTHING 
should  be  of  a  medium  count  wire,  the 
wire  for  doffer  and  top  flats  being  two 
points  finer  than  the  cylinder.  The 
draft  of  card  should  be  about  100  and 
the  sliver  should  weigh  65  grains  per 
yard.  The  production  should  be  750 
pounds  for  a  week  of  60  hours.  For 
other  particulars  for  card  follow  those 
given  for  Indigo  prints.  The  cotton  la 
next  put  through  the  sliver  Up  ma- 
chine and  doubled  16  Into  1,  the  lap 
weighing  320  grains  per  yard.  These 
laps  are  put  up  at  the  ribbon  lap  and 
doubled  6  Into  1,  the  weight  per  yard 
being  440  grains  for  a  lap  10>4  inches 
In  width.  These  laps  are  put  up  to  an 
eight-head  comber  and  made  Into  a 
66-graln  sliver,  taking  out  1T&  per 
eent  of  waste.  For  roller  varnish  and 
other  particulars  about  comber,  see 
article  on  madras.  The  comber  silver 
Is  put  through  two  processes  of  draw- 
ing frames,  the  doublings  being  8  Into 
1  at  each  process.  The  weight  per 
yard  of  the  finished  drawing  is  75 
grains.  The  same  roller  varnish  may 
be  used  on  the  drawing  frames  as  at 
the  comber.  Sise  four  times  a  day  and 
look  out  for  the  knock-off  motions  to 
see  that  they  are  In  proper  working 
order.  The  sliver  Is  next  put  through 
the  slubber  and  made  Into  .60  banr 
roving.  This  Is  then  put  through  two 
processes  of  fly  frames  or  speeders, 
the  hank  roving  at  each  being  as  fol- 
lows: First  Intermediate  2  hank,  and 
fine  6H  bank.  Keep  the  leather  top 
rolls  In  good  condition  and  watch  to 
stop  double,  single  and  bunches. 

THE  ROVING 
la  then  taken  to  the  spinning  room 
and  span  Into  32s  on  a  warp  frame 
with  a  IE-Inch  diameter  ring.  Bfc-lnch 
traverse,  26.87  twist  per  Jncb  anrf. 
spindle  speed  of  10,000  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  yarn  Is  then  spooled, 
warped  and  run  through  the  slasher, 
where  It  Is  put  through  a  special  size. 
The  roving  for  the  filling  Is  spun 
Into  82s  on  a  frame  with  a  1%-lneh  di- 
ameter ring,  6- Inch  traverse,  21.21 
twist  per  Inch  and  a  spindle  speed  of 
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8,800   revolutions    per    minute.     This 
yarn  Is  conditioned. 

Some  of  the  white  cloths,  such  as 

ducks,  pique,  etc.,  which  in  most  sea- 

sona  are  always  white,  may  be  dyed  to 

follow  a  freak  of  fashion. 

CREAM. 

For  100  pounds  goods,  two  ounces 
Immedlal  yellow  D. ;  2  ounces  lmme- 
dlal  cutch  B.;  1  pound  sulphite  sodi- 
um;  20  pounds  salt;    y%  pound  soda 

MAUVE. 

Two  ounces  diamine  violet  N.;    If 

pounds  Glauber's;    1  pound  sal  soda, 

ECRU. 

One-half  pound  Immedlal  cutch  G.; 

4  ounces  Immedlal  yellow  D.;  2  pounds 

sulphide  sodium;   10  pounds  salt;    1 

pound  soda  ash. 

SKY  BLUE. 
One  pound  Immedlal  lndone  B.;    8 
pounds   sulphide    sodium;     2    pounds 
soda  ash;  10  pounds  salt. 
LIGHT  SLATE. 
One  and  one-half  pounds  Immedlal 
black  NRT.;  3  pounds  sulphide  sodi- 
um;   20  pounds  salt;    2  pounds  soda 


Carding  and  Spinning  Particulars. 

The  yarns  for  pique  vary  according 
to  the  quality  wanted.  A  good  quality 
and  average  grade  or  pique  may  be 
made  from  30s  yarns  of  11-Inch  peel- 
er cotton  (carded).  After  being  put 
through  a  bale  breaker  the  cotton  If 
put  through  three  processes  of  pickers, 
the  speed  of  the  beater  at  each  process 
being  as  follows:  1,500  revolutions  per 
minute  (two-bladed  beater)  for  the 
breaker  picker,  1,400  for  the  interme- 
diate picker  (two  blades),  and  1,375  to 
1,450  for  the  finisher  picker,  according 
to  the  grade  of  cotton  used.  The  to- 
tal weight  of  a  finished  tap  should  be 
35  pounds  or  a  12%-ounee  lap.  At  the 
card  the  draft  should  not  be  less  than 
100  or  more  than  110.  The  flats  (110) 
make  one  revolution  every  37  minutes. 
Strip  three  times  a  day.  The  weight 
of  silver  should  be  60  grains  per  yard; 

DigtizedbyVaOOSlC 
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production,  7G0  pound*  for  a  week  of  Tbe  slubber  roving  for  30s  yarn  la 

60   houra.  put    through    two    processes    of    fly 

The  card  silver  should  be  pot  frames,  at  the  first  Intermediate  be- 
through  three  processes  of  draw-  lng  made  Into  2  bank  and  at  the  sec- 
Ins  frames.  These  should  be  ond  being  made  Into  7.60  hank.  This 
equipped  with  leather-covered  top  roving  Is  taken  to  the  spinning  room 
rolls,  the  speed  of  tbe  front  roll  of  the  and  spun  into  30s  on  a  warp  frame 
finisher  drawing  being  350  to  ibO  rev-  having  a  diameter  of  ring  1*4  Inches, 
olutlons  per  minute,  according  to  pro-  length  of  traverse  6^4  Inches,  twist  per 
auction  required.  Tbe  weight  of  the  Inch,  26.02  and  a  spindle  speed  of  9.- 
sllver  from  this  frame  should  be  75  800  revolutions  per  minute.  Thin  yarn 
grains  per  yard.  Is    then    spooled    and    warped,  after 

The  silver  Is  put  through  the  slub-  which  It  Is  run  through  the  slasher, 

ber  and  made  Into  .60  hank  roving.  Tbe  No.  9s  yarn  Is  made  on  a  filling 

For  9s  filling  yarn  the  slubber  roving  spinning  frame  with  a  lg-lnch  dlame- 

Is   put  through    one    process    of   fly  ter  ring,  7 -inch  traverse,  9.75  twist  and 

frames  and  Is  made  Into  2  hank  rov-  a  spindle  speed  of   M00  revolutions 

lng.  If  a  large  quantity  of  pique  Is  be-  per  minute. 

tug  made  the  yarn  for  9s  may  be  made  Tbe  30s  yarn  Is  made  on  a  frame 

of  a  much  lower  grade  and  staple  ot  with  a  l|-lnch  diameter  ring,  6-lnch 

cotton,  but  otherwise  It  is  better  to  traverse,  19.17  twist  per  inch  and  a 

construct  the  yarn    by    tbe    method  spindle  speed  of  8,300  revolutions  per 

given.  minute. 
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THE 
PERFECT 
WEAVING 

Rnlets  all  WEAVING  itraln.     Will  not  mir  the  -buttle  or  cut  tho  run.  became  we 
polish  the  wire  by  ■  now  method.     That'a  the  Reed  »i  make.       Wo  milu  tho  boot 
Cotton   Reed  on  tbo  market.        Our  Specialty  l>   Reed*  for  Weavtu  Cottoo  Faodeo 
and  Nordtlni. 

Write  (or  particular!  and  teatlmonlali  of  thoae  who  are  ualn*  them  eucceaafutly 
In  their  mllla.                  ^       ^       SCHMIDT     &      CO. 

MuonKtnnn  of  Loan  Renin  and  Slailier  Comb*. 
|      11*   Front  Street            !!                                                                     NEW    BEDFORD.    MASS. 
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